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BOOK I. 



Philip IL King of Spain, son of the Emperor Charles ^.^ .^^ 
y. and of Isabella, dangbter of £manael the Great, King Suiofpuup!*' 
of Portugal, was born at Vailadolid on the twenty-first of 
Jifay, one thousand fire hundred and twenty-seven. He was educated 
in Spain under Ecclesiastics, noted for their bigotry, who were appoint- 
ed by his father to instruct him ; and, by this circumstance, several of 
those features in his character wisre either formed, or greatly heightened, 
which were afterwards so conspicuous in his conduct. 

Charles, who was born in the Netherlands, an4 passed his early youth 
there, had, through his whole reign« entertained such a manifest partial- 
ity for that country, as was the source of much dissatisfaction to his Span- 
ish subjects. Fut they were soothed by the preference which they re- 
ceived from the young prince, and flattered themselves with hopes, which 
were not frustrated, of obtaining, under his' administration, that shar^ of 
the royal favour, which the Flemings had enjoyed under the Emperor*. 

Philip early displayed sagacity, prudencie, and application : 
and discovered likewise a disposition wonderfully suited to KschMteter. 
the religious instructions which he received* His mind, be- 
ing naturally serious and thoughtful, gave a ready admittance to all the 
sentiments of that illiberal superstition, which formed, at that time, the 
distinguishing character of the Spanish Ecclesiastics. , 

At the. age of sixteen, \xe espoused Mary, a princess of Por- 
tugal ; who died in less than two years afler her marriage, fii^« 
in child-bed ; when she was delivered of .Don Carlos, whose 
^ unhappy fate will be related in the sequel. 

^ Philip continued to reside in Spain, and was intrusted with the admin- 

^ istration of the kingdom, till the year one thousand five hundred and 

r( * HanfiTis Aiusles BeIgH, &6. jp. 570. Cabren Yidfi del Filippe IL lib^ I o. 1. 
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He it called by forty-eight. At that lime, he was called by his father into 
NeSerianJfc'** thfe Low Countries ; where he arrived, in the beginning 
of the following year, with a numerous retinue of Spanish 
nobles. Upon his entrance into Brussels, as he was e?er desirous to 
maintain the appearance of extraordinary piety, he went first to the 
cathedral church, to render thanks to the Almighty for his preservation ; 
and then proceeded to the palac^. After passing some days there with 
the Emperor, who, in all his behaviour, discovered that fond affection, 
which is natural to a person in the decline of life towards an only son, 
he set out to visit the principal cities in the Low Countries, accompanied 
by the Regent, his aunt, the Queen Dowager of Hungary *> . 

Nothing could exceed the pomp with which he was every 
^onoieie! where received. In presents, entertainqients, illuminations, 
and tournaments, immense sums were expended. The cities 
vied with each other in displaying that magnificence which their industry 
had enabled them to attain ; and the people . gave every where the 
strongest demonstrations of their attachments^. 

But Philip, in the midst of those scenes of festivity which 
lar'^Snen' Were exhibited for his amusement, and which were so well 
calculated to gratify a young, ambitious mind, could not con- 
ceal the natural austerity of his temper* The Flemings observed, with 
anxiety, that there was a. striking contrast between the father and the son. 
Charles was courteous and affable ; but Philip, they perceived, was dis« 
tant, haughty, and severe. The former could speak with facility the 
principal langiiages of Europe, and used to discourse familiarly with all 
his subjects ; the latter had declined learning to speak any other but the 
Spanish tongue, conversed little with the inhabitants of the Low Coun- 
tries, and was almost inaccessible to all but the Spianish nobles. He 
lived in etery respect as he had been ^ont te do in Spain, wore a Span- 
ish dress, apd refused to conform, in any thing, to the modes and custoins 
of the Netherlands* . 

This behariour, equally ungracious and impolitic, made 
theF'ieimng>r a deep impression on the minds of the Flemings, and creat- 
ed in them a jealousy of the Spaniards, which they did not 
study to conceal. Charles having required the States to swear allegiance 
to PhiHp, as they had formerly done to himself, they rejected his request ; 
and re&sed to acknowledge Philip's right of succession, till he engaged 
t9 exclude all foreigners from any share i|i the government of the jpro- 
vinc^s. And even to this nothing' would .have made them agree, but 
thetf respect for the Emperor, and the awe in which they stood of his 
power ; for, if the distemper, undier which Charles laboured at this time, 
had proved mortal, it was believed, they would have excluded Philip 
from the sovereignty, and conferred it on Maximilian his cousin, son of 
Fc;rdinand King of Hungary and Bohemia «. 

From the Low Countries the Emperor carried his son 
SemJfoTOTcJ ^^^^ Germany, in order to facilitate the execution of* a 
curing bim to scheme, which he had lately fofmed, of having hini elect- 
or SwRoaaSf. ed ICing of the Romans. In the year one thousand fiv<e 
hundred' and thirty, Charles had procured that dignity for 

/^ ■ 
b Havsei Annailes Duoum Brabantise, ke. torn ii. p. 653. Antiiferpi», 1623. Lad^ Gmcciar« 
dlnj, Kb. H. p. 127. 
c Meteren, p. 9. 

dBemivogUo, HistoriadellaGaerradeFiaDdrft, p. 5. }n Pangi 1645. 
^Memoirefl de Ribier, toifi. ii. p. 219. k Paris, 1666. 
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bis brother Fer^ioand ; but having now a son grown up to maturity, of 
whose talents for government he entertained the most favourable opin- 
ion, he repented of what he had done in behalf^ of his brother ; and 
resolved, in case he would not resign, to endeavour to persuade the 
Electors to annul his election. ^ 

But Philip's manners were not less disgusting in Germa- 
ny, than they had been in the Netherlands ;. and served Avenionof^« 
rather to alienate the affections of the Germans, than to acfaem^ ° 
conciliate their favour. His demeanour there was equally 
distant, reserved, and hau|^ty. He sufiered even princes of the high- 
est rank to remain uncovered in his presence ; and in alf hisliehaviour, 
affected a degree of state and dignity which the Emperors themselves 
had never been accustooied to assume. . The Germans. dreaded the do- 
minion of one- whose behaviour, even when he was. courting their fa- 
vor, was so cold and distant. They refused to listen to the Emperor's 
proposal ; and they were confirmed in their. resoHition of rejecting it, 
partly by their remembrance of the calamities which they had suffered 
from conferring the Imperial crown on Charles, whose power had prov- ^ 
ed almost fatal to their liberty ; and partly by their attachment to Fer- 
dinand, joined with the affiection which they bore to Maximilian, whose 
character and manners were entirely the reverse of those of Philip. 

Charles was not of a temper to be easily diverted from his designs ; 
and, being conscious of , the great superiority which he had lately acquir- 
ed, from his triumph over the confederacy of Smalkalde, he doubted not 
af being able to compel the electors to .make choice of his son, provid- 
ed he could pi;evail on Ferdinand to resign. To effectuate this, he ap- 
plied himself with all that earnestness and ardour which he commonly 
discovered in the prosecution of his schemes^ Nothing but the intoxi- 
cation of prosperity cpuld have inspired a prince of so great sagacity as 
Charles, with the hopes of succeeding in soxhimerical an attempt. Fer- 
dinand himself was in thet full vigour of life ; and, considering the tle- 
clining state 6f bis brother's health, his prospect of the Imperial dignity 
was not distant : his soa had been educated with the view of attaining Jthe 
same exalted station afler his father^s death ; and, from the great popu- 
larity i^£ his character, he had just ground to entertain the most san^ 
guine expectations of success. Charles might easily have perceived, 
that no arguments which he conld en^>loy, would persuade either the 
father or the sQp to forego a prospect so alluiing. Accordingly, lil- 
though he had, on all former occasions,' found Jiis brother's behaviour 
towards Him respectful and complying ; and, to give greater weight to 
his present application, made use of the powerful intercession of his 
. sister the Qjieen Dowager of Hungary, to whom his brother was indebt- 
ed for the crowns pf Hungary and Bohemia; yet Ferdinand withstood 
all his. lister's entreaties, and r^eted all the offers of compensation 
which were made^ to him. Charles had given his daughter in marriage 
to Maximilian, and , intrjusted ^im with the government of Spain, during 
iPhilip's absence, in order to sooth him under the disappointment which 
he was preparing for him, and to remove him to a distance from Germa- 
ny, when his father's affection vras about to be put to the' trial. This 
young prince w^s greatly alarmed when he heard of the design which, 
was carrying on against him ; and having left Spain, and return^ to Ger- 
many, he omitted nothing in his pnwer, to confirm his father's purpose,, 
and to render it unalterable, Charles saw at last the necessity of drop- 
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ping, for the present^ the prosecution of his scheme : and Philip left 
Germany, much dissatisfied with the Electors, andx>ther German princes, 
hut with none more than with his kinsmen f. . 

Frcnn Germany he returned to Spain, where he held the 
fimSf to '®g®°<^y ®^ *^® kingdom, and acquitted himself of his charge, 
Spain. in such a manner as led his subjects to forni a favourable opinion 
of his prudence, his industry, and his capacity for government. 
But the catemporary historians have mentioned no particulars of his con- 
duct during this period that deserve to be recorded. He remained in 
Spain till his marriage with the Queen of England, in the year one thou- 
sand five hundred and fifly-four. 

No sooner was Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. seated on 
m» innriace the thfone, than Chiaries, whose ruling passion, towards the 
of BngSuSk^ close of his reign, was to aggrandize his son, conceived the 
design of uniting England t6 his other dominions, by the 
marriage of Philip with the queen. Had Philip declined this match, 
it was believed, that Charles would have offered himself to Mary, rather 
than have lost so iirviting an opportunity of augmenting his p«wer. - But 
the son was not less governed by ambition than the father ; ahd readily^ 
consented, at the age of twenty-six, to marry a princess of thirty-seven, 
disagreeable in her temper and manners, homely in her person, and 
entirely destitute of every female charm ff. 

When Charles found that Philip was not averse to the marriage, he 
immediately dispatched a messenger to the court of London to propose 
it ; and Mary hesitated not a moment in declaring her consent. Philip's 
bigotry, which rendered him nnamiable in the eyes of others, recommend- 
ed him to her. She was ever strongly attached to her mother's family ; 
and she considered how much so powerful an alliance would enable her to 
execute her favourite scheme of extirpating heresy from her dominions. 

. Mary's subjects had not the, same Reasons with their sov- 
t^^ngfi^ ^^^^S^ ^^ m^e them fond of this alliatice. They had beheld, 
iigainitii;. for n^ore than thirty years, that restless ambition with which 

the Emperor was actuated ; and they now received a striking 
proof of PhHip's inordinate thirst after power, by his agreeing so readily 
to the intended marriage, to which there was nothing but motives of 
ambition that could allure him. They, were all well s^cquainted with 
]us private character, and the pi^ejudices which his haughty demeanour 
had, a few years before, created against him in Germany and the Ne- 
therlands. They dreaded the consequences of having their Queen, 
whose temper was naturally rigid and severe, united to a prinqe of so 
* imperious a character. They trembled at the thoughts of the danger 
to which their liberty and independence would be exposed ; and they 
Tvere filled with the most disquieting apprehensions of falling under the>^ 
dominion of the Spaniards ; a nation noted for their violent use of power 
in the Netherlands and Italy, infamous for the barbarities which they 
had exercised over the natives of America, and distinguished, above all 
other nations, for their bigoted attachment to the church of Rome \ 

. f Lud. Goicciflrdin. lib. U. p. 138. Pallayicini Istioriit di co&cilio di Trento, lib zi. c. 15. 
Thoanus, lib. Vil ab initia £xtrait dealiettres de Maiiilac an Roy de France en Kibier, 
July 25J,. 155a 

8 Ribiei*, torn. ii. p. 457. 

h Burnet's Ref. part ii. p. 384 ; and Carte, vol ii. p. S97, 
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To quiet these alarms, Charles hs^d recourse to different 
expedients, fie prevailed on Mary to suspend her persecu- SSS^^ 
tion of the Protestants ; and to resume the title of Supreme moTe them. 
Head of the Church, which she had laid aside some months , 

hefore. He sent over immense sums of money to be distributed amon^ 
the members of parliament ; and he ordered the marriage articles to 
be drawn in terms the most honourable and advantageous to Maryland 
her subjects. 

By these articles it was provided^ that Philip should have: only the 
same of King, while the sovereign power should remain entire in the 
hands of Mary^; ' that no foreigner should be admitted into any public 
employment ; no innovation ma^de in the laws and customs, and no vio- 
lation offered to the rights or privileges of the nation ; that England 
should not, in consequence of the marriage, be involved in any war be- 
tween France and Spain ; that the heirs of the marriage should not only 
inherit the Netherlands and England, but, in the event of Don Carlos's 
dying without issue, should succeed to the crown of Spain, and to the 
rest of Philip's hereditary dominions ; and that if the Qjueen should die 
without issue, Philip should have no claim^ to any share in the govern- 
ment of England, but the crown of that kingdom should devolve immedi- 
ately to the lawful heir >. 

These concessionswere not altogether without effect. They ^^ nweu^ 
did not indeed entirely dispel the apprehensions that were en- 
tehained ; and many persons thought that the more advantageous the 
conditions offered were, thiere was so much the greater reason for 
suspecting that Charles and his son had no serious intention to fulfil 
them. But they furnished the courtiers, and other partisans of the 
Spanish match, with specious arguments in its defence : and deprived 
those' who still remained averse to it, of any plausible pretext under 
which they might have procured an association against it. This was. 
attempted by Si^r Thomas Wyat and others, who succeeded so far, as to 
persuade several hundreds of the people to take up arms ; but this in- 
considerable and ill-concerted insurrection was quickly supt)ressed, and 
served only to confirm that power of the Queen to dispose of herself in 
marriage, which the malcontents intended to have controlledi^ . 
, Every obstacle being removed* and the articles of marriage ratified 
by parhament, Mary now employed herself in preparing for the recep- 
tion of her future husband ; for whom, although she had never ^een 
him, she had conceived so violent a passion, as filled her mind with the 
most anxious impatience for his arrival. She was, at the same time, ex- 
tremely mortified with his coldness towards her ; and complained, that, 
although she had so readily consented tp bestow upon him both her 
kingdom and herself, he bad never vouchsafed to write her a letter on 
the subject, or to satisfy her as to the causes of his delay in coming to 
England. At. length he sent the Marquis De las Nava^ to inform her, 
that every thing wiais in readiness for his leaving Spain. But before his 
departure, the Spanish historians relate, that, having visited the shrine 
of St. Jago in Galicia, he there h^ard mass with much devotion : kneel- 
ing on the ground, without allowing the monks to furnish him with a 
cushion ; and recommending himself to the protection of the. patron 
saint 1. 

> Bornet'd Hist of the Re£ p. ii. b. ii. p. 260. Carte^ b. xtH. 

k Burnet, p. 262. Carte. 

1 Carte^ b. xvii. p. 312. Cabrerft^ Ub^ i. q. 4 
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He set sail from Coranaa, in the beginning of July, ooe thou- 
finlj?n **" ®*"*^ ^^^ bundred and fifty- four, and arrived at Southamptoo, 
EDgiand. after a prosperous Toy age, on the )9th or 20th of the same 
month. In a few days after his arrival, -the marriage ceremony 
was performed at Winchester ; where Philip received, from the Empe- 
ror's ambassador^ the investiture of Naples, Sicily, and Milau, together 
with the titular kingdom of Jerusalem ; all which Charles resigned to 
him on this occasion, as a testimony of the joy and satisfactioa which 
the marriage afforded him, and in order to reader his son a husband 
more worthy of his royal spouse™. 

Havii^ brought with him a numerous train of Spanish nobi« 
5Si??fi ^'^y* Philip studied to dazzle the eyes of the English, by the 
raaiuiefa. pomp and splendour of his public appearances, and to gain 
their affections by his liberality. But he could 'not, with aU 
bis endeavours, hide the blemishes ef his character. His natural re- 
serve and haughtiness still appeared in all bis demeanour. He was too 
much a Spaniard to relish any thing that was not Spanish. He could, ^ 
on no occasion, comply with the manners of the English. He suffered 
even the chief nobility to remain in his presence without taking any no- 
tice of them ; allowed no person to approach him without having pre- 
viously obtained permission ; and thus made himself difficult of access, 
even to those whose favour he wished to conciliate or secure''. 

It soon appeared, how little he was satisfied with that 
ShSouI^ll article of his marriage treaty, by which he was excluded 
from the government. At his desire, and in order to gain 
his affections, which Mary regarded more than either the interest tyf her 
people, or even her own importance in the kingdom, she requested of 
the parliament to declare him the presumptive heir of the crown, and to 
commit the administration of the state into his bands; 

Both houses had hitherto shewn themselves extremely obsequious to 
her will ; but they saw now the necessity of putting an end to their com- 
pliances. They easily perceived th'e spirit and tendency of her demands, 
and considered them as an indubitable proof of her determined purpose 
to gratify her busband^s aljibitioo, without regard to the fatal cotisequences 
that might follow. They rejected both her requests. Although they 
had consented to Philip's bearing the title of King, they would not agree 
to the ceremony of his coronation ; and they obstinately refused to assist 
the Emperor in the war which he was carrying on against France®. 

To overcome the prejudices, which, from this conduct of the 
HI. artifice, parliament, Philip perceived were entertained against him, he 
resolved- to curb his natural disposition, and to assume the api» 
pearance of moderation. With this design, he obtained from Mary the 
release of several persons of distinction, whom she had thrown into pri- 
son, on suspicion of their dissatisfaction to her government. But there 
was no part of his conduct better calculated to conciliate the favour of 
the English, than his protection of the lady Eli^beth ; against whom 
Mary had given such proofs of jealousy and resentment, as rendered the 

m Bamef 8 Ref. p. ii. b. 2. Carte, b. xm p. 513. Sammonte Hist di Napoli, libra 
%tMf p. 263. 

n Burnet's Hist, of the Ref. ▼. ii. p. 28S. Carte, b. xvli. p. 313. 

** His carriage," ^ys Bishop Burnet, " was tach, that the acting him and his Spaniardai 
'<( was one of the great diversions of queen Elizabeth's court." 

o Carte^ p. 315. 
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. natioB extremely anxious with regard to the life of that princess. It was 
unfortunate, however, for Philip, that the favour which he showed4o- 
wards Elizaheth admitted of an interpretation very different from..what 
he expected^ would have heen put upon it. Men were not inclined to 
ascribe totgenerosrty, in a prince of his interested character, an action 
to which he must have been prompted by this political consideration, that 
if Elizabeth were cut off, and Mary to die without issue, England would 
be inherited by the Queen of Scots- ; by whose marriage with the pau- 
phin, both the crowns of Scotland and of England would be united to 
that of France P. 

"'Mary had, in order to ingratiate herself with the people, 
and to advance the views of her husband, suspended her J^^Pmnuao. 
persecution of the Reformers. But her zeal and bigoti^ 
were too violent to be long restrained ; and Philip was not inclined, either 
from principle or temper, to oppose those sanguinary mes^sures whicl^ 
she was now determined to pursue. Courts no less arbitrary than the 
Spanish Inquisition were instituted ; and the same barbarous punish- 
ments ,^ which that tribunal denounces, were inflicted on great numbers of 
persons without distinction of either age or sex. No person doubted that 
Mary was of herself sufficiently prone to employ those dreadful severi- 
ties which were exercised ; but as all men knew how implicitly she was 
devoted to her husband's ivill, they could not help considering them as 
the consequeUce of either his advice or his approbation <i . Philip was 
sensible of the odium to which he was exposed ; and, in order to remove 
or lessen it, he bad recourse to the ridiculous expedient of makine his 
confessor, a Franciscan Friar^ deliver before him, a setmon in favour ol^ 
tolerations^. But notwithstanding this artifice, which was too gross to 
impose upon aiiy person, and though Philip seldom appeared openly to 
act a part in the administration, the prepossessions against him still re- 
mained. All his conduct was beheld with an eye of watchful jealousy 
and distrust ; nor was it possible for Mary to obtain any higher conces* 
sion from the parliament in his favour, than this, that if she should die, 
and leave issue behind her, Philip should be protector during the mi- 
Dority. 

For several months, this concession was not deemed so 
insignificant aai it afterwards proved. A belief prevailed e^^mSST^ 
throughout the kingdom, that Mary was with child, and 
Philip, and even Mary herself, believed it. * Philip remained in £ng* 
land while there was any reason to entertain hopes of so desirable 
an event ; which might have realized that power at whiph he hadaspir- 

r 

V Barnet, vol. ii. b. ii. p. 287^ Carte, p. 316. Camden's Apparatus. 

q Philip's historian Cabrera ascribes the persecotions to Philip as matter of pnoae, p. 28. 
lib. i. e. 7. 

rThis sermon vas delivei*ed on the lOth of February ; yet, on the 24th of May foUow- 
ing, Philip joined with Mary, upon oceasion of Bonner's declining to take all the odium of 
the persecution upon himself, in trritinp to that brutal prelate, requiring him to proceed in 
the execution of the lavs against heretics ; 40 as that, through his goml furtherance, both 
God's gloiy may be the better advanced, and Itie commonwealth the more quietly governed. 
Burnet's Collection of Records, No. 20. 
' t On the dOCh of April, a report was spread that die was actually delivered of a son. 
AU the bells in London wei-e set a ringing. Bonfires were lighted up in every comer of 
the city. A Te Deum was sung in the Cathedral of St. Paul's ; and a priest indulged .his 
credulity to such a height as to describe, with great particularity, the proportions and fea- 
tures of the young prince, whom he represented sis the healtfaieat and most beautiful that 
had been ever deeo. Carte, p. 317. 

- -2 • 
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ed ever since his a? rival in that kingdom. But when those appearances, 
Tvhich gave rise to the helicf of Mary's pregnancy, were found to be 
nothing but the approach of a dropsy ; when ail prospect ef her ever 
having children was annihilated, and her anxiety for ofiispring, joined 
with her natural sourness and jealousy, had preyed upon her health, and 
rendered her person, as well as her conversation, disagreeable ; Philip 
left England, afler having staid in it fourteen months, and passed over to 
the Netherlands <. 

There the Emperor was preparing to execute a re- 
The Emperor's solution which he had formed of resigoine his dominions, 
hu'So!Soiuu 10 order to pass the remainder of his lile in retirement. 
At the time of Philip's marriage with the Queen of England, 
he had ceded to him the kingdom of Naples, and the Dutchy of Milan ; 
and had little reason to be satisfied with his son's behaviour towards him, 
after giving so strong a proof of his paternal affection and munificence. 
Philip, besides refusing to come over to Flanders, where Charles was 
desirous of seeing him, unless he were invested with some authority in 
that country, during his abode in it, insisted, that the grant of the Italian 
States should be absolute and unconditional ; . and no seoner had he enter- 
ed upon the possession of them, than he displaced his father's ministers, 
in order to make room for creatures of his own. This uadutiful beha- 
viour did not deter the Emperor from resolving to resign to his son all 
the rest of his dominions. On the contrary, it appears to have been his 
principal motive in forming this resoli^tion ; as it gave him a clear disco- 
very of, Philip's imperious temper, and shewed that he had now reduced 
himself to the disagreeable alternative, of either contending with him, 6r 
of yietding to him". 

Had Charles enjoyed the same vigour, either of body or of mind, 
which he possessed some years before, it is probable that Philip's 
behaviour would have operated upon him very differently, and have 
determined him to abridge, rather than to augment, his son's power. 
But finding himself worn out, partly by the excruciating pain which he 
had long suffered from frequent returns of the gout, and partly by his 
incessant activity, and continual application to business, he perceived 
that he must, for the future, either trust to his ministers, which he had 
hitherto avoided ; or sink ere long under the weight of the government 
of so many States as were subject to his dominions. It was therefore 
become necessary for him to disengage himself from, at least, a part of 
those cares which oppressed him^ If Philip's ambition had. been more 
moderate, or his temper of mind more complying, Charles might have 
invested him with the chief branches of administration, and have still 
retained the supreme authority ; or, after resigning to hini the sove- 
reignty of a part of his dominions, he might have reserved the re- 
mainder in his own hands ; but he foresaw that Philip's temper would, 
in either of these cases, have proved the source of continual uneasiness 
to him ; and this he could not, with dignity, avoid, by any other means^ 
than by retiring from the world, and making an absolute cession of his. 
whole dominions x* 

Determined by these motives, he resigned the sovereignty of the Low 
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Countries in Octolier 1555, and that of Spain in the month of January 
immediately f(»llowing. But he retained possession of his Imperial 
crown for several months longer, till he had made another fruitless 
attempt to persuade his brother to relinquish his claim to the empire, in 
behalf of Philip. Charles was retiring from the world under a conviction 
of the vanity of human greatness, yet he was as solicitous to secure an 
accession of that greatness to his son, as if he had believed that it 
constituted the supreme felicity of man. His own experience had 
furnished him with the strongest proof, that dominions so widely extend- 
ed conferred the appearance of power more than the substance or 
reality ; that they are the source of continual and distracting anxiety ; 
that they engage the possessor in enterprises beyond his strength, and 
that the right government of them is a task above the capacity of any 
individual : yet he desired nothing so much as to load his son with that 
burden, which he himself had found intolerable, and under which he had 
sunk long before the period when old age obhges men to quit the scenea 
of active life. Charles had long fostered that preposterous ambition of 
princes, which prompts them to the pursuit of power, withouit regard to 
the great end for which alone it is desirable, the happiness of their 
subjects : and it was become impossible for him entirely to divest himself 
of this passion, although he was determined never more to indulge it. 

It is much easier to enter into the motives from which he 
acted, with respect to another part of his conduct at this time. vSmSiim ^ 
Previously to his abdication, he had been exceedingly desirous 
to have peace established with France, in order to give his son leisure 
to recover his dominions from that exhausted state to which his own 
continual wars, together with the sums transmitted to England, had 
reduced them. In this, however, all his attempts had hitherto failed. 
But, having been detained in the Low-Countries by sickness and the 
severity of the season, much longer than be intended, he had the 
satisfaction, before his departure, to employ his endeavours successfully 
in effectuating the truce of Vaucelles : and, before the expiration of 
that truce, there was ground to hope, that the several pointa of difference 
between his son and the French monarch would be amicably adjusted. 
Soon afler this, he set out for his retreat in Spain: where, having 
buried, in the solitude of a convent, all his schemes of glory and ambi- 
tion, he seldom inquired, or even suffered his domestics to inform [him, 
concerning what was passing in the worlds. 

y Gianone^ tom. i?. p. 198". 
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Notwithstanding charics was disappointed in his 

scheme of transmitting the empire to his son, Pbih'p was 2dd^S«S 
still the most powerful monarch of the age. In Europe, 
besides the united kingdoms of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre, he pos« 
sessed the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the Dutchy of Milan, Franche- 
Gompte, and the Netherlands ; in Africa, Tunis, Oran, the Cape-Verd, 
and the Canary Islands ; in Asia, the Philippine and Sunda Islands, and 
a part of the Moluccas : and in America, the empires of Peru and 
Mexico, New Spain and Chili, besides Hispaniola, Cuba and many other 
of the American l8lands.x The mines of Mexico, Chili and Potosi^ 
were, at the time of Philip's accession, a source of greater wealth than 
almost all the other princes in Europe were possessed of«. His fleet 
was much more numerous than that of any other European power. His 
troops were better disciplined, and more accustomed to war and victory : 
and they were commanded by the ablest and most experienced generals 
of the age. 

Such extensive power, and such copious resources, could not but 
appear extremely formidable to the other European States ; espiecially 
when they reflected upon the dark, imperious character of the prince to 
whom they belonged. For although Philip had neither his father's 
valour, nor his enterprising activity, yet he was plodding, industrious, and 
penetk*ating. He had already shewn that his ambition was not less ardent 
than that of the Emperor ; and it was the more to be dreaded, as it was 
concealed under the cloak of fervent zeal for the interest of religion. 

But how much soever Philip's power and character 
were fitted to excite jealousy in the neighbouring states, ^^^ ""^ ^"^• 
there were few of them, at that period, in a condition to counteract his 

sThej brought him 25,000,000 of |f«iklert yearly. Metereo. 
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EnrfMid. <5^signs . The English bad , sioce Mary 's accession , lost much 
^*^"^ of that importance in Europe, which they had enjoyed for 
half a century before. Commerce was either neglected, or oppress- 
ed ; their troops were undisciplined, and disused to war ; and their 
nary was in the most languishing condition. During Philip's residence 
among them, they had giyen proof of t^ieir native spirit of independence, 
by refusing to admit him to any share of the administration ; but they 
had, in every thing else, shewn themselves tamely submissive to the 
Will of their weak bigoted Queen ; and there was ground to apprehend, 
that, instead of opposing/ they would be coinpelled by her to assist him, 
in the executioa of any violent or hostile plan, which his ambition or 
bigotry might prompt him to pursue. 

He. had no greater reason to expect opposition from Ger- 
Of Germuiy. many than from England. For whatever disgust his compe- 
tition with Ferdinand for the Imperial crown might have 
created, there was no probability that it would ever occasion any violent 
dissension, or open rupture between them. Ferdinand was not yet fully 
settled in the possession of Hungary* ^ He was disquieted with apprehen- 
sions that the Sultan would ere long renew hostilities against him in that 
kingdom ; and. in order to provide against this event, and secure to him- 
self that support, of which, in case it should happen, he would stand in 
need, he laboured assiduously to establish concord among tbe several 
princes of the Germanic body, and to compose the animosities which the 
differences in religion had produced. 

Portugal had, at this time, reached the summit of iis pros- 
orPorta- perity and glory. Those discoveries and conquests in the most 
distant regions of the globe, which had advanced that kingdom 
to a rank so much superior to what it held before, were almost com- 
pleted. But John the Third, under whose government and auspices so 
great a number of discoveries and conquests had been made, was now in 
the decline of life ; beloved by his people ; respected by his neighbours ; 
and only solicitous to maintain peace, abd to render his subjects happy. 

The thrones of DenmaiiL and Sweden were filled by Chris-. 
2S*™JJ[' tierri the Third and Gustavus Vasa. Under the just and mild 
den. administration of the former monarch, Denmark was beginning 

o recover from that exhausted state to which civil dissensions, 
the calamities of foreign war, and the oppression of an odious tyrant 
lately dethroned, had reduced it : while the Sweden, who, under Gusta- 
Tus> had thrown off the yoke of the neighbouring kingdom, an|d bestowed 
their crown upon their brave deliverer, were enjoying under him the 
sweets of liberty, and laying the foundation of that greatness to which 
tiiey afterwards attained. Neither of these nations, however, were yet 
in a condition to take a part in the aijairs of the other European powers ; 
and the patriotip princes who ruled over them, found sufiGicient employ- 
ment in establishing tranquillity within their kingdoms. 

In Italy, the dominion of the church, lately much diminish-' 
Fto ^iW ^^ ^^ ^^® grant which Paul the Third had made of the Dutchies 
mi^om.^ of Parma and Placentia to Octavio Farnese his grandson, were 
shut up between the Dutchy of Milan on the one hand, and the 
kingdom of Naples on the other. The sovereign Pontiff, therefore, was 
more dependent on Philip, than upon any other prince, and was much 
more likely to find his interest in courting that monarch's favour^ than 
in promoting any scheme of opposition to bis designs. 
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Cosmo de Medici, Duke of^ Tuscany, had been greatly in« 
debted to the late Emperor for the sovereignty which he ^en- Tu^my. 
joyed ; and his dominions were, by the Emperor's favour and 
his own wise policy, become so considerable, that only the viceroy of 
Naples, or the governor of Milan, could give him any just ground of un- 
easiness. Both gratitude aijid interest seemed to call on that political 
prince to attach himself to the king of Spain, and to cultivate his friend- 
ship. 

Octavio de Farnese, duke of Parma, had been deprived of 
the dutchy of Placentia by the Emperor ; and Philibert Ema- JJJ^^*** 
nuel, duke of Savoy, had been stript, in his father's lifetime, Piaeeatia. 
both of Savoy and Piedmont, by the French. Without the 
favour of Philip, neither of these two princes had any prospect of re- 
covering his dominions. 

The republic of Venice, formerly so powerful and ambitious, 
had, after the league of Cambray, discovered the folly of their Venice, 
ambition ; and they now adhered steadfastly to the cautious 
maxim of maintaining a strict neutrality in all the quarrels of the Euro- 
pean powers ; whose friendship, and especially that of Philip, they were 
solicitous to secure, as the only means by which the invasions of their 
formidable enemy, the Turkish Sultan, could be repelled. 

From this view of the European States at the time of 
Philip's accessidn, it is evident there was no other counterpoise or Fnooe. 
in Christendom to his power, but France: which was not indeed 
of so great extent as Philip's dominions, but possessed such advanta- 
ges in its situation, in its people, and in its government, as made it at least 
the second kingdom in Europe, and qualified it to serve as a bulwark of 
the general hberty agunst the power of Spain. Although the frontier of 
this mighty monarchy did not reach so far as it does at present, yet it ex- 
tended from the British Channel to the Mediterranean and Italy, and 
from the Pyrenees to Germany and the Netherlands ; and, through all 
that space, was unmixt with the ter^ritories of any other state ; lying be- 
tween Philip's dominions in Spain or Italy, and the Netherlands ; and in 
the time of war, rendering it difficult for his troops in one of these coun- 
tries, to co-operate with those in the other. 

During the reigns of several princes, the French nation 
had been accustomed almost perpetually to the use of arms, §^^J^^ 
and had never become sufficiently acquainted either with the 
arts, or with the sweets of peace, to be averse to war. The spirit of 
chivalry, the herioc valour, romantic love of military fame, which, whilst 
the feudal government subsisted, proved the source of so many calami- 
ties to the kingdom, still animated in a high degree the French nobility ; 
but having taken a dififerent direction, instead of engaging them in hosti- 
lities against one another, it inflamed them with the laudable ambition 
of courting toil and danger in support of the glory of the nation and the 
crown. 

Henry the Second, who governed this warlike people, had 
already shewn himself possessed of no inconsiderable share of ^^"^ ^» 
that ardent and ambitious spirit by which his father was so emi- 
tiently distinguished. He had not indeed the bold mililary genius of 
Francis ; but this defect in his character was abundantly supplied by his 
generals : among whom were the Mareschal de Brisac, the conqueror o£ 
Piedmont ; the Goi^table Mootmorency, so muph celebrated for his he-. 
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roic Talour ; aad Francis of Lorrain dake of Guise, who bad lately ac- 
qaired immortal honour Inr his defence of M«tz against the Emperor. 

Henry waa rormidable, from his connexions with foreign 
His aUiet. powers, as well as on account of his internal resources. The 
Q^een of Scots haying been educated at his court, and betroth- 
ed to his eldest son, her kingdom was likely to become a province of 
France. And, in imitation of bis father, he had courted assiduously the 
friendship of the Swiss, and entered into a strict alliance with the Sultan ; 
as from the former he might, in case of a rupture with Spain, receive as- 
sistance by land, and from the latter by sea, on the coast of Spain and 
Italy. 

It appeared, almost from the beginning of Henry's reign, that he had 
thorougMy imbibed his father's passions, his ambition to recover posses- 
sion of those Italian dontinions which had occasioned so many bloody 
wars, and his jealousy of the Spanish or Austrian power and greatness. 

Prompted ^ these passions, lie had, in the year one thousand five 
hundred and nfty-one, taken Octavio Famese, duke of Parma, under 
his protection, in opposition both to the Pope and to the Emperor. And 
he had entered into a league against Charles, with the Protestant princes 
in Germany, than which, he could not have given a stronger demonstra- 
tion of his jealousy of the Emperor ; since the principal end pf this 
alliance was, to save from ruin in Germany, that religion, the processors 
of which he had persecuted in France with unrelenting rigour. The 
war, which was the consequence of this alliance, continued with various 
success, till a stop was put to it for a few months by the truce of Vaucel- 
les above mentioned. By this truce the contending parties were to re- 
tain possession of their conquests for five years, unless their respective 
claims were adjusted before the expiration of that term. This was 
the principal article ; and, in virtue of it, not only Metz ^nd Toul 
and Verdun, which rendered France secure on the German frontier, but 
almost the whole of Savoy and Piedmont (the restoration of which the 
Emperor was in honour bound to procure to the duke of Savoy), were to 
remain in the hands of the French. Charles would never have consent** 
ed to this conditio^, which he had rejected when it was proposed in the 
preceding year, had he not thought it necessary that his son should enjojr 
some years of peace. Henry, on the other hand, had the highest reason 
to be satisfied ; yet it was by him the truce (was violated. Into this 
measure, of which he had much reason afterwards to repent, he was 
drawn, partly by that hereditary ambition, which had impelled so many 
of his predecessors to attempt to gain a footing in Italy, and partly by the 
interested counsels of the family of Guise ; but chiefly by., the solicita- 
tions and importunity of the sovereign pontiff. 

Paul the Fourth, one of the most singular characters of the age, and 
whose conduct furnished, at this time, a striking contrast to that of the 
Emperor, had been lately advanced to the papacy ; after having passed 
the greatest part of his life either in the study of the learned languages 
and scholastic theology, or in the austerities of a cloister. Born of the 
the family of Caraffa in the kingdom of Naples, he had in his youth en- 
joyed several rich preferments, and been employed as a nuncio in 
Naples, in Spain, and in England. But having grown tired of this pub- 
lic hfe, he had relinquished the paths of ambition ; resigned his bene- 
fices ; instituted an order of monks, and lived, for several years, in 
strict conformity to the rigid rules which he prescribed them. Paul the 
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Third with difficulty persuaded him to quit hia retirement, and accept 
the dignity of Cardinal : nor would he have been induced to comply with 
the Pope's request, by any other motive, but the hope of contributing 
towards the extirpation of the Lutheran heresy ; against which he had 
ever shewn the most furious and bigoted zeal. He was the oldest car- 
dinal when Marcellus died ; and this circumstance had served not a lit- 
tle to promote his election ; as it flattered the other competitors with 
the prospect of seeing, ere long, another vacancy in the papal chair. 

But his advanced age had given him neither moderation nor prudence, 
nor any useful acquaintance with the world. He talked perpetually of 
the power belonging to the. successor of St. Peter, and of his superiority 
to princes, in terms that might have been suffered in the dark ages of^the 
church, but which, from the revolution men's sentiments had lately un- 
dergone, appeared, even to bis courtiers, ridiculous and extravagant. In 
all his demeanour he discovered a degree of haughtiness, that astonished 
those who observed it ; and he began his pontificate at the age of seventy- 
nine, with an impetuosity and violence seldom to be met with in the 
ardour of youth *». 

He had long held a distinguished character for satictity of 
manners, and disinterested zeal for the honour of the Holy Hisnepheiri. 
See ; but having now attained, the highest dignity to which 
he could aspire, and having no longer any reason to disguise his senti- 
ments, he devoted himself, with a blind attachment, to his nephews, and 
seemed to have no other aim, in the exercise of lus pontifical power, than 
io advance their interests, and assist them in the execution of their ambi- 
tious designs. Unfortunately for the peace of £urope, their ambition 
could not be satisfied with the dignities, which, as supreme pontiff, he 
had the power of conferring ; although he bestowed on^Count Montoric, 
his eldest nephew, th<i dukedom of Palliano, of which he had violently 
dispossessed Mark Antony Colonna ; on the second the. government of 
Rome, with the county of Bagao, and the title of Marquis of Montebello ; 
and had made^he youngest a cardinal, and legate of Bologna. But these 
men aspired at some sovereign or independent establishA^nt, such as had' 
been procured by Leo and Clement, for the Medici ; and. by PauL the 
Third, for the family of Farnese. They saw no other meadd of accom- 
plishing their design, but by dispossessing the Emperot and his son of 
their Italian dominions : and to attempt this, both Paul and his nephews 
were incited by motives of resentment, as well as interest. The younger 
Caraffa, formerly a soldier, and one of the knights of Malta, though now 
a cardinal, having, when he served in the Emperor's. army in Germany, 
challenged a Spanish officer to single combat, Charles had put him. under 
arrest ; and afterwards, when the Pope had CQnferred on him the priorj 
of St. Jerom in Naples, the Emperor's viceroy had prevented him from 
entering on the possession of it * . 

Paul himself, during hid residence as nuncio in Spain, having acquired 
the esteem of Ferdinand the Catholic, had been admitted by him into the 
council of state, and had retained his place jthere after the accession of 
Charles. But having on some occasion spoken with too much freedom 
a^inst the Emperor in the consistory at Rome, Charles bad testified his 

l»P. Pml, liky. OnaphriiPanTiiitit'fitaPanlirV.Thiuaii.lib.XT.clZ BomefBHist. 
oftheRef.partii«b.iL 
ePanaTi«iu,p.0O. Father Paul, fib. t/ 
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displeasure with him, by ordering his name to be struck Out of the list of 
counsellors. Not satisfied with this, be had first opposed his being admit- 
ted to the archbishopric of Naples, to which Paul the Third had present- 
ed him ; and afterwards, though Charles was persuaded by Julius the 
Third to consent to his investiture, yet he had molested him in the exer- 
cise of his jurisdiction ; and had exerted all his influence in the conclave 
to prevent his advancement to the papal throne^ • 

These injuries made a deep impression on the proud and fiery temper 
of the pontiff ; nor was he solicitous to conceal his indignation* Even 
in the presence of the Cardinals of the Imperial party, he used to in* 
veigh bitterly agaiimt the Emperor, and to join menaces to his invectives; 
and would sometimes add, that they might inform their blaster, if they 
pleased,' of what he said. 

. it is probable, however^ that he would not have formed 

^' ^' the resolution of having recourse to arms, had not his ne- 
phews, and particularly the Cardinal, the most ambitious and intriguing, 
employed various artifices to deceive him. They gave him information 
of nocturnal assemblies held in Rome, by the partisans of the Emperor» 
at which, measures were concerted prejudicial to his authority ; they 
informed him of a detection which they had made, of persons hired by 
the Emperor, to poison, or assassinate both him and them; and they 
carried him intercepted letters writ in cypher, from which, according to 
the Cardinal's interpretation, it appeared that some secret machinations 
were in agitatioB against him among the Imperial ministers. 

By these and other means of the same nature, they at once roused bis 
fears> and inflamed his resentment : and he at length resolved, in con- 
formity with their advice, to endeavour to engage the French king, 
whose war with the Emperor still subsisted, to enter into a treaty of 
alliance with him against the common enemy. 

Having, with this view, called such of bis courtiers as he 
^SmS"^ confided in, to a secret conference, at which he desired the 
Henry II. French ambassador, Avanson, to be present; he informed 
them of the several plots against him and his nephews, which had for- 
tunately been detected, and lamented that, notwithstanding it had pleased 
<xod to appoint him to be the common father of Christians, yet his 
children, by conspiring to accomplish his destruction, had reduced him. 
to the painuil Isecessity of taking arms against them, in order to maintain 
that sacred dignity with which he was invested. And he concluded with 
saying, that his hopes of deliverance from the dangers which threatened 
him and the church, were founded principally on the power and zeal of 
his most Chrbtian majesty* 

Avansoli replied to this discourse, by assuring him that the king and 
kingdom of France would be ready to devote themselves to the defence 
of his sacred person, and the Apostolic See ; and Paul dismissed ^e 
asseimbly; after observing that he hoped ere long to see one of the king's 
sons in possession of Naples tod another, of the Dutchy of Milan. 

Caraffa. the cardinal, impatient of delay, immediately set on foot a 
treaty between his uncle and Avaiison ; and having, without much diffi- 
culty, brought it to a conclusion, he transmittjsd it to the court of France *. 

dSammonte, lib. z. p. 269. Palltvioini, lib, ziH. e. sir. F. ?aul, lib. ▼. 

e From thii treaty it if evident^ that howerer aoIiGitoas Panl wai to adTance the ambi- 
tioos and interested views of his nephevs, he vas not entbeir under their diraotiott, liQir 
altosethsr regardless of titeinteren of tlMiKol^ See. Nisvi^iiiii Uh. siii. s. zv. 
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fhe most important articles were these, That the King of France 
should take upon himself the protection of the Pope, and all the familj 
of Carafifa : > that the Pope should famish an army of ten tfaousapd men ; • 
and the King the same, or a greater number, if necessary, to cp-operate 
with thf^ epclesiastical forces, in restoring liberty to Tuscany, and in 
expelling the Imperialists^ and Spaniards from the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily. And that, in case their arms shonld be attended with succesa, 
the Pope should immediately grant the investiture of these kingdoms to 
a younger son of the French monarch ; resenring for the Ecclesiastical 
State, th^ city of Benevento, with its territory, and an: annual tribute 
of twenty thousand crowns ; besides an independent establishment, ia 
the kingdom of Maples, of twenty-five thousand crowns, for the Count 
Montorio ; and another of fifteen thousand for Antonio de Cara£&C 

This treaty met with such a reception at the court of Fraace, as 
Avanson had given reason to expect/ Hetry was allured hy the pros- 
pect whichi it opened to him of acquiring those Italian dominions, for 
which his predecessors had so often contended ; and was of himself 
strongly inclined to comply with the pope's proposals. The constable 
Montmorency, ever bold, and often rash in action, but in counsel pro- 
vident, circumspect, and cautioyis, employed several cogent arguments 
to dissuade him ; s^nd was warmly seconded by the cardinal of Tournon. 

They observed, that, as the Emperor was -about to resign his do- 
minions, it was highly probable, that either a peace, or a truce with 
Spain, might soon be established ; they r(^presented how pernicious all 
those enterprises in Italy had been, which Henry's ancestors had un- 
dertaken, in circumstances much more fiivourable than at the present 
period, wh^n the nation was exhausted by a long succession of expen* 
sive wars. And th^y endeavoured to convince him of the imprudence 
of unnecessarily proloi^ng war with a prince possessed of so many 
resources as the Emperor, depending on the feeble aid of a pope, at 
the age of eighty; after whose deal^ those very forces on which he 
BOW relied, would probably be ragged on the side of the enemy. 

Henry, who had been long acc&tomed to pay the highest deference 
to the constable's opinion, would have yielded to these ai^^ments, had 
they not been warmly opposed by the duke of Guise, and his brother 
the cardinal of Lorrain : who flattered the king's ambition, and thereby 
obtained an easy victory on this occasion over their rival. Whethier 
there was ground for the suspicions which were entertained, that Guise 
had formed a design on the kingdom of Naples, and the cardinal on the 
papal throne, it is impossible to decide ; but, from the iptei^ested and 
ambitions characters of these men, there is reason to believe, that nei- 
ther a regard to the welfare of France, nor the glory of the King, de- 
termined them to offer the counsel which they gave. They knew that 
the management of the war, and the conduct of all the negociations 
relative to it, would be put into their hands ; and they hoped, if the 
event were prosperous, to enjoy in Italy, a more independent authority 
than they could expect to exercise in France, where they must aubmit 
to perpetual control from the presence of the King, or from their 
rivals in the court 

'< So fair an opportunity," said the Cardinal, ^' of recovering those 
dominions in Italy^ w|ucfa the crown of Spain has usurped> ought not to 

f Sunmonte, lib. x. p. ^S. 
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be neglected. It was from the soTereigD pontiff, that the French mo- 
narcbs bad originallj received their title to the Neapolitan kingdom ; 
and it would not be difficult for the King to assert his claim, with the as- 
sistance of the. present Pope, whose family would, bj their credit and in- 
iluence, engage the friends of France to stand forth in defence of a 
cause which their ancestors had so strenuously supported. And with re- 
gard to what had been said of peace with the Emperor, as the prospect 
of it was extremely precarious, so it was not to be supposed, that any 
benefit that would accrue from it, could be put in the balance with that 
accession of gloiy, which the King and the French nation woald deriye 
irom the proposed alliance/' 

This speciousy but flimsy declamation, produced the desired effect on 
the improvident temper of the King. The cardinal of Lorrain, agreea- 
bly to his expectations, was. immediately ordered to repair to Rome ; and 
the cardinal of Tournon, though extremely averse to the measure adopt- 
ed, was required to accompany him. Not long afterwards the treaty, 
was concluded in form, and both parties began secretly to prepare for 
putting it in execution. 

But Henry soon forgot the obligations which he had brought 
viH^tet, hhnself under in this treaty ; and in less than two months after 
^g^^* it was signed, agreed to the truce of Vaucelles. The cardinal 
of Lorrain was at that time in Italy ; and the Constable, taking 
advantage of his absence, represented to the King in so strong a light, the 
benefit which would arise from the truce, as overcame the resolution of 
that unsteady prince, and persuaded him to abandon those alluring pros- 
pects with which he had been dazzled and deceived. The Cardinal, after 
bis last audience of the Pope, was about to set out from Romte, in order 
to solicit the duke of Ferrera ^nd the republic of Venice to accede to the 
alliances ; when intelligence was brought him from the court of Franca, 
ihat, in a conference held at Vaucelles for an exchange of prnoners, a 
truce, with the condition of leaving both parties in possession of their 
conquests, had been proposed by the Imperialists^ But be thought it so 
exceedingly improbable that either the Emperor, or Philip, would con- 
sent to this condition, that he still persisted in his journey, and left his 
information with the cardinal of Tournon, to be communicated to the 
Pope. It made no greater impression on Paul, than on the cardinal of 
Lorrain. He endeavoured to make Tournon believe, that such a truce 
would give him pleasure : but~ it was an event, he said, to be desired, 
rather than to be hoped for, or expected. 

^ • Not many days after, he received certain intelligence from 

tioBo^ui. his nuncio at the court of France, .that this event, which he 
thought so exceedingly improbable, had taken place ; that (he 
truce was actually signed, and that Henry, as well as the Emperor and 
his son, had sworn to observe it ; the first at Blois, in the presence of the 
Count de Lalaio, and the two last before the Admiral de Coligni at Brus- 
sels. The news of this transaction excited in Paul and his nephews the 
most alarming apprehensions. They were conscious of having given the 
Emperor and Philip the justest ground of offence. They could not sup- 
pose that their conduct had been entirely secret, and they were now ex- 
posed to the resentment of enemies, by whom they must be quickly 
overwhelmed^. r 

f Panavioiiu, lib. xiii. Ci XTi. 
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Id order to elude that Tengeance which they justly merited, 
P^ul affected to rejoice, as l>ecame the father of the Christian muh^'Sl^ 
church, at seeing an end pat to the calamities of war. Under 
this mask he concealed his intention for some time, ajid that he might con- 
ceal it still longer and more effectually, he sent two nuncios, a cardinal of 
the name of Rebiha, to the Emperor and Philip ; and his nephew cardi- 
nal Caraffa, to the King of France. He gave the same public instruc- 
tions to both, and ordered- them to make an offer to these princes of his 
mediation for establishing a solid peace on the foundation of the truce ; 
and to treat with them of the measures proper to be taken for assem- 
bling a general council. But the real design of Caraffa's embassy was, 
to persuade Henry to folfil the conditions of that alliance with the Pope 
into which he had entered some months before \ 
\ Rebiba was purposely detained in Rome for several weeks ; but Ca- 
raffa, having carried along with him mareschal Strozzi, a kinsman of the' 
Qjneen of France, proceeded in his journeiy to Paris with the utmost ex- 
pedition* He possessed, in an eminent degree, the art and eloquence 
necessary for executing the difficult negociation which he had undertaken. 
And it was not without good reason that the Pontiff, when he reflected on 
bis nephew's talents, still flattered himself with the hopes of success. 
^ Upon his arrival at Fountainbleau, Caraffa found the 
Courtiers divided as formerly, with regard to the subject Hb nephew per- 
of this embassy. -When Henry first entered into alliance tteu^'S«tni€^ 
with the Pope, the Constable was suspedted of having too 
faintly opposed it ; not from any doubt which he entertained of its 
inexpediency, but^ either from the faithless complaisance of a courtier to 
the inclinations of the King ; or from a desire to have his rivals of the 
family of Guise removed to a distance from the court. But whatever 
ground there was for this suspicion, it is certain that Montmorency had 
been the diief promoter of the truce of Vaucelles ; and that he now 
shewed himself extremely averse to that shameful violation of it, which 
Caraffa had come to soltch. 

The duke of Guise, on the other hand, and his brother the Cardinal, 
were still as much bent on the Italian war as ever ; and made no more 
scruple to exhort their master to undertake it, after he had sworn to ob- 
serve the truce with the Emperor, than they had done formerly, when he 
was at liberty, consistently with his honour, either to embrace or reject it. 
, Between the opposite counsels which were given him, the unstable 
mind of Henry remained for several days in suspense. Elated with the 
success which had hitherto attended his arms, and inflamed with the am- 
bition of acquiring the Neapolitan kingdom, he was inclined to a renewal 
of the war, and withheld his consent from it, only out of respect for his 
oath, and bis deference to the opinion of the Constable. At length Ca- 
raffa having gained over the Queen, through the influence of Strozzi ; 
and the Guises having employed the still more powerful intercession of 
the dutchess of Valentinois> , Henry began to yield to the importunity of 
8u<^h powerful solicitors, and admitted Caraffa to a private audience, 
which he had requested, in the hopes of completing that victory over 
the Constable's remonstrances, and ihe King's remaining sicruples, which 
his associates had begiin. On this occasion, having with the usual cere- 
fa Pallavicini, lib. xiii. c* xtL 
i The fftmotts Diana ot Poi1lers> Henry's no^iitrei^ 
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moDj, presented to the King, a consecrated sword, he remonstrated to 
him, at great length, on the breach of his engagements with the Pcmtiff ; 
and when he found that Henrj was not offended with this freedom, 
he next addressed himself to his ambition, and represented, that a more 
favourable juncture than the present could not be desired for attempting 
to expel the Spaniards from Italy. That the reins of government were 
now abandoned by the Emperor, and committed to bis son ; who, besides 
his inexperience, was extremely unacceptable to the Italian states and 
princes, and was not yet firmly established on his throne. That his ex- 
chequer was drained by those expensive wars in which the Emperor had 
been almost continually engaged ; and his armies were neither so nume- 
rous nor so flourishing as at any former period since the conunencement 
of his father's reign. While, on the other hand, the French army would 
have easy access to Naples, through the territories of the Pope, and 
would thence likewise be Aimished, both with fresh troops, and with 
abundant supplies of ammunition and pro? isions. 

Henry found it difficult any longer to withhold his consent. But there 
were two points on which he required still farther satisfaction, than, 
either Caraffa's arguments or promises had given him. He could not 
entirely divest himself of the scruples which arose from his oath ; and 
nothing offered by Caraffa had taken off the force of the Constable's 
objection. against entering into engagements with a Pope in the extrem- 
ity of old age, who, it was likely, would die before the end of the pro- 
posed alliance could be accomplished. Caraffil had foreseen both these 
difficulties, and was prepared to remove them. He produced from Paul 
a power to absolve Henry from the obligation of his oath ; he engaged 
that such a number of cardinals, partisans of France, and enemies to 
Spain, should be nominated at the next promotion, as would secure to 
Henry the absolute disposal of the papacy, in the event of the Pontiff's 
death ; and, for his further securi^, he promised, in all events, that 
Bologna, Ancona, Paliano, Civita-Vecchia, and even the castie of St. 
Angelo, should be put into his possession. 

The war was now resolved upen without further hesitation. Caraffa 
immediately dispatched a messenger to Rebiba, who, a<;cording to his 
instructions, was advancing by slow joumies towards Brussels, to inform . 
him of what had passed, and to desire him to return to Aome. Henry 
received absolution in form from the obligation of that sacred law of 
Nature, which enjoins the observance of an oath ; and, at the saine time, 
he received a dispensation from a law of nations, considered as no less 
sacred, by which it was h^ld to be unchristian and barbarous to begin 
hostilities without a previous declaration of war>^. 
. As he flattered himself that his transaction with Caraffa might be for 
some time concealed, he was determined, if possible, to attack the, Em- 
peror and Philip, while, trusting to the truce, they were off their guard. 
And thus did this monarch, who was not less virtuous than most of his 
cotemporary princes, deliberately resolve to add treachery to the perjury 
and falsehood into which he had been betrayed ; under a persuasion that 
his conduct was not only justifiable, but even honourable, and meritori- 
ous in the sight of God and man. Such is the fascinating power of false 
religion : and so pernicious to society that impious pretension to the 
power of annulling the sacred obligations of morality, which was chim- 
in Thuaoas, lib. zvii. a ipSL Father Paul, Kb. v. PuIUTiviu, Vb, xSLcx^ jk 7U 
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ed hj the Roman Pontiffs, and which, through the .ignorance of their 
Totaries, they were permitted for roanj ages to enjoy. 

Carafifa had endeavoured to conceal his negociation at the court of 
France, nnder the pretext of .treating with the King about the estabiisho 
ment of peace, and the calling o£ a general council. But the Emperor 
and Philip were too well acquainted with his character, to be so easily 
deceived.. They had penetrated into the real intention of the embassy, 
and had for some time kept a watchful eye over all the motions both of 
Henry and the Pope« . 

Thei conduct of Paul was extremely ill-calculated to elude 
Ae penetration of the Spanish ministers. Besides excom- '^Ft^}'^^ 
municating the family of Citlonna, and depriving them of their 
territories, he had treated with much severity and injustice all those 
whom he suspected of being attached to the Spanish interest ; and had 
received, in the most gracious manner, some Neapolitan exiles, who had 
fled to Rome. Some of his letters having been intercepted, he had put 
to the torture Antonio de Tassis postmaster at Rome, though a Spanish 
subject ; and, in violation of a privilege long enjoyed by the kings of 
Spain, had given his office to another. He had put under arrest de la 
Vega, Philip's ambassador at Rome ; and, with no small degree of vanity, 
set on foot a trial in the consistory, against Philip himself, on pretence 
. that, as his liege-lord, he had a right to deprive him of the kingdom of 
Naples, on account of his having failed in the payment of 700 ducats, 
which he alleged was an annual tribute due from* the possessor of that 
kingdom to the Holy See . t 

While Paul gave these impotent proofs of his resentment^ his nephews 
were making diligent preparation for the approaching war. They were 
employed assiduously in repairing the fortificatiena of Rome, Paliano, 
and other places. , And, having levied a considerable number of troops, 
they engaged CamiUo Orsini, one of the ablest generals of the age, to 
command Uiem. 

The administration of Philip's affairs in Italy was at 
this time in the hands of Ferdinand de Toledo duke of ThednkeorAivi. 
Alva ; ai singular and distinguished personage in Philip's 
reign,, whom there will be frequent occasion to mention in the sequel* 
He was arrogant, vain* and proud ; violent, inflexible, and relentless ; 
but patient^ prudent, and. sagacious ; inured from his vouth to arms, and 
possessed of consummate skill in the art of war. He had been intrusted 
with the Bupren^ command of the Emperor's forces in Germany ; and, 
though unsuccessful in the siege of Metz, had discovered uncommon 
vigour and abilities. He did not, however,, enjoy the fame degree of 
credit with the father, which he aflerwards attained under the son ; 
whom he nearly resembled in his character, and whose favour he had 
courted with great assiduity and success. Through the influence of Ruy 
€romez de Silva, ^Philip's principal favourite, who beheld with a jealous 
eye Alva's growing favour with the King, and was desirous, on that ac* 
count to have him removed to a distance from the helm of government, 
he had, about a year before, been appointed viceroy of Naples, as well 
as governor of Milan, and commaoder in chief of all the Spanish forces 
in Italy. 

1 Gianone, \W, xxxiii. o. i. The doke of AlT«'9 Mter in SummoQte, torn if. p. S70. Cle- 
ment YU. had renoonoed thiidaim. 
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Philip had been fttllj informed by Alva, of tbe Pope's conduct with 
regard to him ; and eren before he knew of his alliance with Henry, he 
could not entertain any doubt of his intentions. Had he permitted Alva 
to act with vigour, and to improve the advantage over Paul, which his 
defenceless situation afforded him, he might have got possession of all his 
fortified places, have deterred Henry from entering into any new con- 
nexion with him, and have thereby prevented the renewal of the war. 
But being convinced that Henry would never violate the truce of Vau- 
celles, by which he was so great a gainer ; and knowing that the Pontiff 
could do nothing without the assistance of the French^ he gave orders to 
Alva, to use every art of persuasion, before he should have recourse to 
arms. Alva, though naturally averse to all mild expedients, complied 
with his instructions ; and, by letters and messengers, complained, re- 
monstrated, and even soothed and flattered both Paul and his nephews. 
All his endeavours, however, were ineffectual. They still continued 
their preparations ; and gave him sometimes haughty, and always unsat- 
isfactory replies. At length the duke of Alva sent Pirro de Loffredo, 
with one letter to the college of cardhials, and another te Paul*^ ; in 
which, afler enumerating the various injuries which his master had re- 
ceived, and renewing his former offers of peace and friendship, he con- 
cluded with protesting, that if his offers were again rejected, the Pope 
should be chargeable with all the calamities that might follow. Before 
the arrival of Loffredo, Paul had received intelligence from France of 
the success of the Cardinal's negociation ; and the duke of Alva's letter 
served only to precipitate him into new extravagances. . He threw Lofr 
fredo into prison, and would even have put him to death, had not the 
college of cardinals interposed °. He then gave orders to Aldobrandin, 
the consistorial advocate, to finish the process which he had begun against 
Philip, on account of his failure in the paying tribute for Naples ; and, 
after hearing the cause pleaded, he passed sentence, depriving him of 
the sovereignty of that kingdom*^. 

This violent conduct of Paul gave great offence throughout Europe ; 
and, in Italy, served rather to obstruct,, than to promote his designs. 
The Venetians refused to accede to his alliance ; and the Neapolitans, 
perceiving what the ambition of his nephews aimed at, with repect to 
them, entered warmly into all the prudent measures which the dukis of 
^Alva planned for their defence. 

But Paul's extravagant behaviour did not excite in Philip that 
m^L resentment and indignation which might have been expected from 
a young, ambitious, powerful monarch, of a temper of mind- 
impatient of injuries and affronts. Notwithsts^nding the contumelious 
treatment which he had received, he «till continued irresolute, and dis- * 
covered an amazing reluctance against proceeding to extremities. 

Some historians affirm, that he had eaiiy imbibed, from the Spanish 
Ecclesiastics, who had the care of his education, the highest veneration 
for the Holy See ; and entertained some scruples as to the lawfulness of 
employing force against the sovereign Pontiff. Others assert, that these 
scruples were mere grimace and affectation. He had already formed 
the plan of subjecting Europe to his dominion ; and zeal for the Catho- 

m The original letters are preserveU^ Sumiooiite, lib. x. snd dated Aogast 31, 1556. 
nSammonte, lib. x. p. 277. Gianooiv lib. xxziii. e. i. 

oGlanone adds, that he was dissaad^d from pabUduDg it by Camerario of Benerento, 
the great CtriliaD, a NeiipolitaB ezil& 
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lie faith was both the pretext and the instrumeat which he had resolved 
to employ for accomplishing his design. 

Neither of these accounts ought to be entirely rejected ; and neitber^ 
of them ought to be admitted as satisfactory. On the one hand, it is im- 
possible to doubt that ambition, and not religion, was the ruling princ^>le 
of Philip's conduct; and on the other, when we reflect on the pains 
which were taken, from his earliest infancy, to inspire him with an at- 
tachment to the popish faith, and consider how serious and zealous he 
ever appeared in the profession find support of it ; it will be impossible 
to suppose^ that in religious mattery, he was entirely hypocritical. It^s 
improbable that any person could act so uniform a part as Philip did, 
without feeling, in a considerable, degree, the power of that motive 
which he held ^rth to the world as the principle of his conduct. Nor 
does it afford the smallest presumption against this supposition^ that his 
conduct was, on many occasions, inconsistent with religious sincerity. 
His religion was not surely pure and genuine. It was neither the reli- 
gion of nature, nor that of Christ, but> was the barbarous superstition of 
the church of Rome, which, in the age of Philip, instead of deterring 
men from vice, tended to encourage them in the practice of it, by incul- 
cating upon them the highest revereiice for an order of priests, supposed 
to be invested with tlie power of absolving from the guilt and punish- 
ment of the most eQormQus crimes. To Philip's superstitious veneration 
for the Holy See, therefore, may be ascribed, in part, both his modera- 
tion in the present juncture, and a resolution which he formed, to con« 
suit the most distinguished divines, with regard to the lawfulness of v^aging 
war against an enemy whose person he deemed so sacred and inviolable. 

Those men knew well wbatcounsel was suited to his presrent circum- 
stances ; and they declared, that, although it behoved him to begin with 
supplicating his- Holiness, as the universal father of the church, yet, 
if his entreaties were rejected, the law of nature would permit him to 
defend his territories, and to vindicate his right by force of arms p. 

By this answer, Philip's religious scruples were removed. 
Still, however, he lamented th^ necessity, he lay under, of be- Ai^a'tmiiip 
ginning his reign with hostilities, against a power, with which, tions. 
more than with any other, he was desirous of cultivating 
peace and friendship. But at last, after having lost a great deal of tisM in 
negociating, he, sent orders to the duke of Alva to take the field. 

That general, having some time before gone from the dutchy of Milan 
to the kingdom of Naples, and fixed his head-quarters near the confines 
of the Ecclesiastical State, began his march in the beginning of Septem- 
ber one thousand five hundred and fifty -six, with a well disciplined al'my ; 
which, tjbough small in number, was superior to that which the Pontiff 
had provided fo oppose it. In a few weeks Alva reduced several towns 
in the Campagna di Roma ; and took possession of them in the name of 
the sacred college, and of the future Pope. The people of Rome were 
thrown into consternation by his approach ; and many families left the 
city, in order to avoid the calamities of a siege. Paul still retained all 
his wonted haughtiness, and poured out threats and anathemas a^nst the 
enemy. 

But the duke of Alva still continued to advance till his 
troops could mak^ incursions almost to. the gates of Rome. In SS4f*"*' * 
this situation cardinal Caraffa found his uncle's a£^irs upon 

P Ferrens, toL iz. p. 3^3. ' - •* 
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j^^ bis return from France. The army which he bad obtained from 
Henry had already reached Piedmont ; but, being detained th^re 
by the rigour of the winter, could not arrive in time to save Rome from 
falling into the hands of the Spaniards. In order to prevent this, Carafia 
prevailed on Paul, who, from pride, and ignorance of his danger, was 
extremely reluctant, to apply for a cessation of arms ; and Alva, at the 
request of his uncle, the cardinal of St. James, consented to a conference 
with Car&ffa, in the Isle of Fiumicino. He could not be ignorant, that 
this crafty Italian's intention was only to amuse him till the French army 
should approach* But an interval of repose was no less expedient for 
himself, than for the enemy. His army was greatly diminished by putting 
garrisons into the conquered towns. His ships with provisions had been 
long detained by contrary ^inds ; and his presence was necessary in Na- 
jrfes, to hasten his levies, and put the kingdom into a posture of defence 
before the arrival of the duke of Guise. Influenced by thes^ conside- 
rations, Alva readily consented to a truce of forty days ; and, imme- 
diately after concluding it, he set out for Naples, where he exerted 
himself, with great assiduity, in completing his preparations for the next 
campaign. 

The duke of Guise had now passed the Alps, with twelve thou-^ 
sand foot, and near two thousand horse, and had advanced as far as 
Rheggio. There he was met by the duke of Ferrara, who, having acced- 
ed to the alliance between the Pope and Henry, had brought along with 
him near seven thousand men. Guise deliberated for some time whe- 
ther he should begin bis operations with laying siege to Cremona, Milan, 
and other towns in die north of Italy ; or, leaving these behind him in 
the hands of the enemy, ^ould march directly towards Naples. He had 
been earnestly exhorted by mareschal de Brissac, whom he saw in Pied- 
mont, to embrace the former of these measures, as being the safest and 
most practicable ; and in this opinion the duke of Ferrara concurred ; 
but Guise had received positive orders from the King, to be directed in 
this matter by the Pope, who insisted that he should advance without ^e- 
lay towards. Naples. In compliance, therefore, with his instructions, he 
pursued his march southward till he reached the frontiers of that part of 
the kingdom which is called the Abruzzo. At his' arrival in Rome, he 
was received in triumph, as if he had been already crowned with victory. 
But he soon found that he had been cruelly deceived by Caraffa, with i^e- 
gardto the assistance which that prelate had so confidently promised him in 
the name of the Pontiff ; Who had not been able either to raise the troops 
which he had stipulated, or to furnish his magazines with an adequate 
quantity of military stores. Guise was extremely mortified at his pre- 
sent disagreeable situation^ and saw that he was likely to meet with noth- 
ing but disgrace and shame, where he had flattered himself with the 
. hope^ of adding to his former glory. He laid siege, however, to 
S«e^S ^^vitella, and carried on his operations against it, for more than 
civiteiii. three weeks, with his wonted spirit and intrepidity. After hav- 
ing made a breach ih the wall, he attempted to take the place 
by storm. But his troops were repulsed with great loss by the .garrison, 
who were bravely seconded by the inhabitants. Even the women dis- 
covered, on this occasion, the most undaunted resolution, and seemed de- 
termined to lay down their lives, rather than submit to the dominion of 
the French ; whose insolent use of victory, in former Italian expeditions, 
was not yet, after many yean, obliterated from their minds. 
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The duke of Alva had rooked, with his usual caution, to act on ^^ 
the defensive ; and to fortify his camp on the south side of the river 
Fiscarra, which lay between him and the enemy. But when he found that 
their enterprise against Civitella detained them so long, be concluded that 
the accounts which he had received of their strength must have been ex- 
a^erated ; and therefore he crossed the river, and advanced towards 
them. 

Guise was extremely unwilling to quit the siege ; but, hav- 
ing received certain intelligence that the 'Spanish army was SftoH^ieit! 
superior to his own, he listened to the advice of mareschai 
Strozzi ; and retired into the Ecclesiastical. territories. Alv^^llowed 
hiro^ : but neither he nor Guise seem toiiave wished for tfF^general en- 
gagement The former could not have ventured on it with any pro- 
bability of success ; and the latter thought it absurd to risk a kingdom 
without necessity on the chance of a battle *i. ' 

Whilst these things passed in the Abruzzo, Mark Antony Calonna 
made rapid progress in the neighbourhood of Rome, where he reduced 
several forts and towns, and obtained a victory over' the Pope's farces, 
commanded by Julio Orsini and the marquis of Montebello. 

By these disasters, Paul was overwhelmed with terror. And when 
he was lamenting in the consistory, the calamities in which his dominions 
were involved, he expressed his dread, that ere long the Vatican itself 
would be in the hands of the enemy. He added, that he longed now to 
be with Christ ; and, as if he had engaged in the present war from zeal 
for the faith, and not from ambition and resentment, he concluded with 
saying, that he would watt for his crown of martyrdom without dismay. 

He was willing, however, to preserve his earthly crown as long aa 
possible ; and had sent to the duke of Qttise,^intreating him to hasten 
towards Rome for his defence. This gefberal was now on his march 
thither ; full of vexation and chagrin on account of the ingloriou^ put 
which he had acted. He called upon cardinal Carafia to fulfil his promi- 
ses ; and he employed all his interest to procure supplies from the court 
of France. But the Pope^s resources were already exhausted ; and 
the French monarch had more than sufficient employment at home for 
all the troops which he had reserved, afler providing for hii^ Italian ex* 
pedition. 

Philip had, for the reasons above mentioned, entered into the 
war with reluctance ; but having, in the origin of it, received nuc?' ^ 
the highest provocation from Henry, as well as from the Pope, 
and knowing that, in the beginning of his reign, the eyes of all Europe 
would be fixed upon his conduct, he had resolved to exert his utmost 
vigour, and to attacls: Henry, in that quarter, where he could most suc- 
cessfully annoy him. 

With extraordinary industry and^ dispatch, he assembled a numerous 
army in the neighbourhood of Charlemont, under the coomiand of Phi- 
libert Emanuel, duke of Savoy. And Emanuel cheerfully uodertooJc the 
charge coknmitted to him, as it gave him at once an opportunity of dit- 
playing his great abilities^ and of takings vengeance on the French kii|g, 
by whom he had been expelled from his dominions. Of the army which 
was collected, only a small part connsted of Spaniards ; the greatest 

q Harmu says, that Gnifle laboartd to f^te AIts to engage ; bat thii does not sppttr 
from tite detail in Thaaant. 
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1SS7 E^^ were either Dotch and Flemiiigs, or Gennans. Id letjipg them, 
PhiNp was much indebted to the zeal and alacritj with whioh his 
sabjects in the Netherlands espoused his cause. For the States of these 
provinces notwithstanding the prejudice to their commerce, which they 
fcMresaw must arise from the war, granted, with unusual liberality, ail the 
supplies which he demanded. But while in this they gave proof of their 
loyalty, they discovered, by another part of their conduct, their Jealousy 
and discontent' They reserved in their own hands the administration of 
the meney which they voted him ; and appointed commissioners t^ ap* 
ply it to the payment of the troops. This action, whFch proceeded from 
their jealousy of the Spaniards, made a deep impression on the dark 
resentful mind of Philip ; it contributed to alienate his affections from 
bis Flemish subjects ; and gave him an inveterate prejudice against that 
freci constitution of their goyemment, by which they were thus enabled 
to limit his authority. But he was sensible how improper it would have 
been, in the present conjuncture, to discover his resentment, or to dis- 
pute their privileges. He agreed to accept of their supplies, with the 
condition annexed to the grant of them ; and proceeded to complete his 
preparations^ 

phiKp enff»- ^^^ Satisfied with the army which he had drawn together 
fnEnRinMi from Geru^any and the Netherlands, augmented .by a reinforce- 
ment sent from Spain ; he resolved, if possible, to persuade 
the English to enter into the war. With this view he went over to Eng- 
land. He foiind the privy -couasellors, the Queen herself, and the whole 
body of the people averse to bis design, it has almost never happened, 
either: before or since that period, that war with the French was not 
agreeable to the English. During n^any centuries they had been accus- 
tomed to consider their French neighbours as enemies and rivals, with 
whom they often shewed an eagerness to contend, when it was greatly 
their interest to remain at peace. But their enmity towards the French 
yielded at this time to their jealousy of the Spaniards ; and they enter-* 
tained the most irrecon<^ilable aversion to the proposed alliance. Mary, 
as just now hinted, wad not of herself inclined to the war ; but notwith- 
standing this, and the cold indifference with which Philip had ever treat* 
ed her, she was unable to resist his solicitation ' . 

Her kinsman cardinal Pole, and her other counsellors, represented, 
that it was a chief article of her marriage -treaty, that the alliance with 
France should be preserved inviolate ; that the violation of it would ex- 
cite an universal alarm with regard to the observance of the other arti- 
cles ; and that the present state of her finances would render it impossible 
for her, if she should enter into the war, to acquit herself with honour. 
But Philip havii^ said, that if he were not gratified in his request, he 
would leave England, and never return to it ; Mary was deaf to every 
ai^umeht that could be em^yed to, dissuade her from her purpose ; 
and, without further hesitation, ordered war to be declared in the city 
of Rheims, with the usual ceremony ; on pretences which were either 
entirely ialse, or extremely frivolous. As she knew it would be in vain 
to apply to her parliament for assistance in carrying on a war so disa- 
greeable to the nation, she had recourse to the oppressive expedient of 
extorting loans from individuals and corporations. By this, and other 
means of the same nature, she equipiped a considerable fleet, and raised 

' Van Mcteren. ThuftDU^ lib. ziz. e. vii. Cftrnden's Apparatui. 
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an anny of eight tiiousand men ; of which she gave the command ^^^ 
to the earl of Pembroke. 

When this reinforcemeot had joiaed the duke of Savoy, his cavalry 
amouBted to twelve thousand, and his infantry to between forty and 6fty 
thousand ; an army much superior to any which Henry could muster to 
oppose it. This inconsiderate monarch had not expected that Philip 
would have been able to make so great an effort, and saw now the folly 
of his late engagements with th6 Pope. He was not wantiug, however, 
either in prudence or activity, in repairing his fatilt, and providing for 
the security of his kingdom. He committed the chief command of the 
forces to the Constable^ whom, notwithstanding his averseness to the 
war, he chose to employ, as the ablest of all his generals, to conduct it ; 
and a great number of the principal nobility and gentry locked tp the 
camp, eager to display that zeal and bravery, which the French nation 
hath often exhibited in defence of their king and country. 

The Constable could not for some time conjecture on ThesMgetiid 
which side the duke of Savoy intended to turn his ai:ms.' ^t^luiif ^^ 
His first movements were calculated to beget a persuasion, 
that he designed to enter France by the way of Champaign ; hot no 
sooner had he drawn the French army to that quarter, than, changing 
his rout^, he marched into Picardy, and laid siege to St. Qjuintin. 

This town must quiokly have surrendered to so great a force, xomut. 
had it. not been defended by the celebrated Jasper de Coligni, 
admiral of France, who mad^, on this occasion, a conspicuous dis- cdSp? 
play of those extraordinary talents which rendered him afterwards 
one of the most illustrious personages of the age. Being governor of 
the province in which the place lay, he thought it his duty to exert him-" 
self to the utmost for its preservation ; and he forced his way into it, 
through the surrounding army, with a body.of trpops, which he animated 
to expose themselves to every hazard of war in its defence. Inmiedi- 
ately after his arrival, he expelled the Spaniards from the suburbs; and 
set fire to the houses. But he soon perceived, that, by reason of the 
neglected state of the fortifications, the garrison was still too^ weak ; and 
that, without a reinforcement, it would be impossible to hold out long 
against so numerous an enemy. Of this he gave immediate intelligence 
to the Constable his uncle, and at the same time informed him where it 
would be easiest to introduce the succour which he requested. The 
Constable, anxious for his nephew's safety, and sensible how necessary 
it was for the preservation of the kingdom that the .duke of Savoy should 
be detained before St. Qjaintin, appointed d'^odelot, the admiral's bro- 
ther, to the command of a select body of two thousand foot, destined for 
the relief of the besieged. A person of the name of Valpergue, well 
acquainted with the face of the country, had been sent by the admiral, 
to serve as a guide to this reinforcement. But whether he mistook bis 
way, or the duke of Savoy had got intelligence of the design, is uncer- 
tain. D'Andelot found th^ enemy prepared to receive him, and was so 
vijgorously attacked^ that he escaped with difficulty, after the greatest 
part of his troops had been cut to pieces. . 

By this disaster the besieged were extremely d^qjected, and the Admi- 
ral had much occasion to exert all his address and eloquence, to prevent 
them from abandoning themselves to despair. From a high tower in the 
town be could view the country round, and saw that the place was com- 
pletely invested on every aide but one, where there was a marsh or 
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usr. '^^' ^^^ ^^^P ^^ '^°*^ peaces to be passed on foot, and io others too 
shallow to admit of boats. Through this marsh, however, he hoped 
that his friends might introduce a reinforcement. Having concerted with 
the Constable the time and manner of putting his design in execution, he 
threw up the earth in a part of the marsh, and reduced the water into a 
canal large enough to receive some small boats which he had prepared. 
The Constable then advanced toward the lake with .all his forces, and 
and gave d' Andelot an opportunity of entering the town, with betweea 
four and ^ye hundred mep *. But, in making his approach, the Consta- 
ble had led his armj through some narrow defiles, which he must repass 
before he could put his troops in safety. His misconduct, in thus expos- 
ing his army to so great a risk in sight of an enemy so much superior, was 
quickly perceived by the duke of Savoy : and a council of war was imme- 
diately called to consider of the measures proper to be pursued. Manj 
of the officers thought that th<^ Constable should be suffered to retire ; 
but count foment, general of the horse, whom Philip afterwards used so 
iinjgratefuUy, maintained with warmth t , that it was practicable to attack 
him in his retreat with the highest probability of success. The duke of 
Savoy approved of the plan of attack which the Count proposed, and 
committed the execution of it to himself. No time was lost. Egmont 
advanced instantly at the head of the cavalry, while the ^uke hastened 
forward with the infantry to support him ; and finding the enemy unpre- 
pared for their defence, he soon, threw them into disorder. The Con* 
stable exerted himself strenuously to retrieve his error ; but count £g- 
xnont, seconded by the infantry, with the general at their head, advanced 
with such impetuosity, that the Constable found it impossible to recover 
his troops from the confusion into which they had been thrown. Per- 
ceiving that the fortune of the battle was irretrievable, and stung with 
the consciousness of the imprudence of which he had been guilty, he 
rushed into the midst of the enemy, and seemed determined not to sur- 
vive the reproach in which his rashness had involved him. He was dan- 
gerously wounded, and would have fallen in the field, as he desired ; but, 
being personally known to some Flemish officers, he was by them rescu- 
ed from the soldiers and taken prisoner. His army was en 
SfcMB^^ ^tirely broken. Three thousand men were killed on the spot, 
and four thousand taken prisoners ; among whom, besides the 
Constable and his two 43Qns, there were many persons of distinction, and 
several of the first nobility in France. On the side of the victors only 
eighty men were killed ; a certain proof that the attack had been conduct- 
ed with no less prudence thati intrepidity. 

Philip, although a slave to the lust of power, yet unambitious of mili- 
tary glory, remained at Cambray till intelligence was brought him of tha 
victory. He then entered the camp with great pomp, and when the 
duke of Savoy and count Egmont approached him, he received them in 
the most gracious manner, and expressed his gratitude for the important 
service they had perfo|rmed, viTith a degree of sensibility and joy which 
he was seldom accustomed to discover ^. His conduct on this occasion 
was in another respect more agreeable to his character. In memory of 
the battle, he vowed to consecrate a palace, a church, and a monastery, 

• L&boncear idditiolis, kc p. 5J5, 
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to St. LaoreDce, because it was on the anDiTCJreaiy of that Saint that 
he had obtaioed the victory. He afterwards religiously folfilled his ""' 
vow by buiidiDg the Escurial ; for which he reserved immense sums, 
DotwithstaudiDg the difficulties in which^ through his expensive wars, he 
was almost continually involved* 

The battle of St. Qprntin might have been attended with the 
most important consequences^ if Philip had complied with the ^?j[^f^5 
advice of some of his general officers, who exhorted him to tii?" " 
lead his army without delay into the heart of France. But 
this measure waa too bold to be relished by a prince like Philip, whos.) 
caution often* bordered on timidity. He gave orders to proceed in the 
sieg^'of St Quintin ; sa^^ing, that it would be dangerous to leave so 
strong a place behind him in the hands of the enemy, and that every 
army that ventured to penetratie into powerful a kingdom, like that of 
France, ought first to secure their retreat. His officers were the more 
easily reconciled to these orders, as they believed it impossible for the 
besieged to hold out above a few days loriger. But they were disappoint- 
ed ia their expectations by the skill and intrepidity of the Admiral ; 
who, in order to save his country, and retard the progress of the Spanish 
arms, had resolved to bury himself in the ruins of the place, rather than 
agree to a surrender. He inspired the garrison with the same generous 
resolution ; and thougb the fortifications were weak and ruinous, he 
withstood all the vigorous and skilful efforts of the duke of Savoy, till the 
8evente<^.nth day aftei^ the renewal of the siege, when the town was as- 
saulted in eleven different places at one time, and both the Admiral and 
his brother, after a brave and obstinate defence, were taken prisoners on 
the breach. During the assault, Philip shewed himself to his troops in 
complete armour ; and this was the only time in his life in which he was 
ever seen in a military dress. He allowed his army to plunder the town, 
as a reward of their labours ; but gave strict orders, to preserve the 
churches and the relics of the tutelary saint. 

In the mean time Henry's ministers^ who had been overwhelmed with 
consternation, employed to the best advantage the leisure which the Ad- 
mirail's heroic bravery afforded them. They levied forces in every 
quarter of the kingdom, gathered together the remains of the vanquished 
army, sent for the troops which served in Piedmont under the mareschal 
de Brissac, and recalled the duke of Guise. In a few weeks the whole 
eastern frontier was in a posture vof defence, and an army collected in 
Picardy under the duke, of Neveres, able to make head against the, 
enemy. Philip then perceived that he had suffered the only opportuni- 
ty to escape which he would probably ever have, of penetrating into 
France, and seizittg the capital unprepared. He was now under a neces- 
sity of being satisfied with employing his troops in enterprises of less 
splendour and importance ; and the only fruit of his victory at St. Quin- 
tin was, the taking of the inconsiderable towns of Catelet, Ham, and 
Noyon ; after which, he dismissed a great part of his army, sent home 
his English forces, and retired himself to Brussels \ 

The recalling of the duke of Guise from Italy rendered 
it necessary for the Pope, though exceedingly reluctant, to StStiJSpw'. 
apply for peace ; to which Philip readily consented upon fipaadOicPope. 
much more moderate terms 4han could have been expected, 

X Thaanus my*, that the EogTiih and Spaoiitdt qaarreHed after the battle, snd that tfiis 
vai the reason whj Philip so hasti))^ broke up bit eanp. Lib. sis. p. 660. 
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consider iDg that Paul was now entirelj at his^ mercy, and that no 
^^^^' enemy remained in Italy able to withstand hiii power. The tame mo- 
tive9,whetber religious or poiitieal^that made himao averse to entering into 
this war with the Pontiff, determined him to have it brought as soon as pos- 
sible to a conclusion. Almost the only condition which he required was, 
that Paul should observe a strict neutrality between France and Spain. 
All the ecclesiastical towns which had been taken were restoried ; and 
orders sent to the duke of Alva to go to Rome, and supplicate the Pope's 
foi^giveness, both in his own name and that of his master, for their crime 
of invading the sabred possessions of the church* In these conditions, 
and in the manner in which they were fulfilled^ Paul appeared as if bis 
arms bad been yictorious ; and Philip, as if he had been humbled and 
overcome. Such was the reverence which the latter either £eU ini reali- 
ty for the Holy See, or thought it necessary to affett, in order to {hto* 
mote his ambitious designs v. 

In this manner did Philip put a period to the war with the 
rfG«i1SJ- sovereign Pontiff ; but that with Henry still continued* This 
tnriM from pfiQce, cooscious of his incapacity, and sensible that an ^e^er- 
^ ^' • tion of the highest abilities was necessary in the present criti- 
cal situation of his affairs^ transferred almost his whole authority to 
the duke of Guise, and created him yiceroy of France, under the niime 
of Lieutenant General of the kingdom. The French nation knew \kOYr 
much the ambition of this nobleman had contributed, to involve them 
in their present calamities ; nor were they, ignorant how unsuccessful 
his attempts in Italy had been against the sagacity and skill of Al?a~; 
yet so splendid were his accomplishiDents, and to so great a hieight 
in the general esteem had his spirited defence of Metz against &e 
£mperor exalted him, that his arrival diffused universal joy, and rous- 
ed the nation from that despondency into which it had been cast b^ 

the late disaster at St. C^uiotin, He quickly shewed that his 

.1558. countrymen were not mistaken in the opinion whicK they 

s^^^&k- entertained ^f his abilities. The ordinary season for action 

uS was over, and the enemy had gone into winter quarters, whea 

he took the field, at the bead of an army which he had col- 
lected with the utmost secrecy and dispatch. The eyes of all Europe 
were directed towards him, and Philip attended to his motions with much 
anxiety ; never doubting that he intended to Call either apon St. Quin- 
tan, or some ef the frontiertowns of the Netherlands. It soonaj^ared 
that he meditated •an attack, by which the interests of Philip's allies 
would be more affected than his own, but in the success of which France 
ivas more deeply interested than even in the recovery of St. Qjiintin. 
For more than two hundred years the town of Calais had remained in 
the hands of the English ; and as it served for a key by which they could 
aiati times open an entrance for their armies into France, it had beea 
ever deemed one of tHeir most valuable possessions. The French, mo* 
narchs were fully sensible of the dishonour, ^ well as. of the danger* 
which attended the suffering a rival nation to possess a place of do much 
importance in their dominions. . But in thoae daysfi when the art of at- 
tacking tpwQS was little known, Calais was regarded as impregnable* 
Nor had any of the French Kings; even in the hoight of prosperity^ 
ever thought of laying siege to it. They wore ignorant of Uie means of 
taking it by storm, and they could not reduce it by blockade ; while the 

y Thoanoii Siimmmite, c. 10. 
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English could easily /urnish it by sea with fresh troops^ stores, 
and provisions. But a plan of attack, which had Aever occurred : ' 
to any person, was discovered by the fruitful genius of the Admiral de 
Coligni, and by him had been suggested to the duke of Guise. 

In order to carry this plan into execution, and thereby to redeem the^ 
nation from what had ever been considered as reproachful and ignomi- 
nious, Guise put his troops in motion long before the usual season for ac- 
tion had arrived: He judged wisely in making choice of the rigour of 
winter for beginning his enterprise ; for besides that the enemy had no 
army in the field at this time to disturb his operations, he knew that the 
Queen of England and her ministers ha^, from a principle of ill-judged 
oeconomy, been accustomed to dismiss a great part of the garrison in the 
end of autumn, and to trust, for the security of the place, to the marshy 
ground on the land-side, by which, they believed, that, in winter,' all ac- 
cess to it would be rendered impractica^ble. 

But the briskness of the duke of Guise's approaches soon convinced the 
governor, lord Wentworth, how little reason there was for this imprudent 
confidence. Wentworth represented to the English ministry, the neces- 
sity of sending him an immediate reinforcement. He acquainted them, 
that he had no4 above one-fourth of the number requisite to defend the 
works ; and that, with the present garrison, it was impossible to prevent 
the place from falling quickly into the hands of the enemy. Had Mary's 
ministers been ever so desirous of complying with his request, it would 
not haire availed him. Guise was sensible that the success of his enter- 
prise depended on his conducting it with expedition. He pushed forward 
all th^ operations of the siege with extraordinary vigour, and although 
it is acknowledged that the governor and garrison acquitted themselves 
with honour, yet he reduced them to the necessity of capitulating on the 
eighth day afler his arrival^ . He then laid siege to Guisnes 
and Ham, which he subdued, with great facility ; and thus, j«iniarr stk. 
in less than four weeks, he expelled the English from all those 
possessions on the continent which they had enjoyed since the time of 
Edward the Third, and in the acquisition of which that victorious prince 
had, after the battle of Cressy, employed a numerous army for near a 
twelvemonth. 

The remaining part of winter was spent in preparing for 
the next campaign : and, on the part of the French, prepa- jn>« oTiv* 
rations were carried on with the utmost diligence, not only in ooviiie. 
France but in Germany, where forces were levied to the 
amount of four thousand horse and fourteen thousand foot. These troops 
the duke of Guise received in Lorrain ; and then he marched with his 
whole forces united, and invested Thionville, a city of great importance 
in the province of Luxemburg. The garrison which consistedof eigh- 
teen hundred men, made a vigorous defence ; but as the vigilance of 
Guise rendered all attempts to introduce supplies impracticable, they 
were soon obliged to capitulate. 

While the duke of Gnise was thus employed in Luxembui^h, 
the mareschal de Thermes, an old experienced commander, ^f^^^*^ 
who had been appointed governor of Calais, having collected an linn, 
army of ten thousand foot' and fifteen hundred horse, invaded 
Flanders, took and destroyed Dunkirk, together with gome other places^ of 

2 Tbntniis, 1. 20. Tsn Meteren, p. 18. Ctrte's Hist of KogiiaiiA 
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smaller note, and penetrated as far as Newport, laying waste th« 
^'* *. country with fire and sword. Philip sent count Egmont, with an 
army superior in number, to oppose him. On the Count's approach, De 
Thermes retired hastily towards Gravelines, intending to continue his 
march to Calais, along the shore, without risking a battle. But the impet- 
uosity and ardor of count Egmont, who advanced towards him with great 
rapidity, put it out of his power to execute this design. His men too iVere 
loaded with the spoil of the ravaged country, which, whilst it retairded 
their march, contributed not a little to accelerate the progress of the 
enemy. He had time, however, to repass the river Aa ; but finding it 
impossible any longer to avoid an engagement, he drew up his army 
advantageously on a plain, where the enemy could not attack him but in 
iront, nor avail themselves of the superiority of their number. He placed 
his carriages with the baggage and plunder on the south, and had the sea 
upon the north, and the mouth of the Aa behind him. In this posture 
he waited for the enemy ; and being folly prepared for their reception, 
he made considerable havoc among them with his artiHery as they ad- 
vanced. This served only to quicken the approach of the Flemmgs, and 
to bring on the sooner a close fight, in which almost every part of both 
armies was engaged, troop with troop, and man with manr. The French 
were rendered desperate by their situation in an enemy's country, where 
they could not escape without conquering ; and the Flemings were ani- 
mated, partly by revenge for the outrages that had been committed by 
the enemy, and partly by the desire of recovering the spoil which they 
had carried off. The battle was obstinate and bloody, arid the issue re- 
mained for some time doubtful, ft would probably have been sooner de- 
cided, if the Germans in count Egmont's army had shewn an- equal re- 
gard with the Flemings to the exhortations and example of their general, 
who not only acted the part of a prudent commander; but often mingled 
with the foremost combatants^ and gave conspicuous proofs of the most 
heroic valout. The French, however, still maintained their ground, and 
seemed resolved either on death or victory ; when, fortunately for count 
Egmont, some English ships of war, which happened to be cruising upon 
the coast, perceiving the smokei, and conjecturing the occasion of it, en- 
tered the river, apd began to discharge their guns upon the French army. 
Although they did not approach near enough to do much execution, yet 
so unexpected an event, in the time of battle, could not fail to prodqce 
an alarm even in the most resolute, and it threw the cavalry into confu- 
sion. Count Egmont improved, With great dexterity, the advantage which 
was thus presented to him ; and pushing forward with all his force, be 
broke their ranks and dispersed them. The infantry intimidated, turned 
their backs and fled. Near two thousand veteran troops were slain on 
the field of battle. Many were drowned in the river ; and some were 
killed by the peasants, in revenge for the devastation of their country. 
A small number only made their escape. The mareschal De Thermes, 
who was grievously wounded, and several other persons of distinction, 
besides three, thousand common soldiers, were taken prisoners. All the 
artillery and baggage fell into the hands of the victors ; whose loss did 
not exceed foiir hundred men \ 

Philip was now at liberty to employ all his forces united against the 
fluke of Guise. Having almost exhausted his finances by the extraordi- 
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nary effort which he made in the first campaigD, and haviog found it 
koppssible to drat¥ any considerable snppUes from England, it was 
late in the season before he could assemble an army of sufficient strepgth. 
But afler the mareschal De Thei:mes was defeated, and count Egmont's 
victorious troop? were combined with those under the duke of Savoy, 
the armies of the two monarchs were nearly a match for one another, 
and consisted, each of them, of more than forty thousand men. 

They camet in sight of each other, uBiiM||lbe borders of Pi- 
,cardy, where the duke of Savoy pitchea mRamp near Dour-^ Fmp^a£ 
lens, and the duke of Guise in the neighbourhood of Pierre- fiennr. 
pont. Both Kings discovered that anxiety which it was natu- 
ral, for them to feel in their present critical situation ; and though they 
placed entire confidence in their generals, they could not be at ease while 
they rem^ained at a distance-from the scene of action, and therefore they 
repaii^ed, each of them, to his respective camp. Many skirmishes hap- 
pened with various success. But it soon Appeared that neither of the two 
jnonarchs was. inclined to risk a gen^eral engagement. The principal 
strength of both armies consisted in their German forces, and it was ap^ 
prehended that, if either of the two armies ivere defeated, the victors as 
well as the vanquished would be exposed to the injuries and insults of 
the foreign tlroops **. 

Besides this consideration, by which both parties were alike 
affected, there were other motives peculiar to each. Henry- JJ^Jj* 
had, from his late, misfortunes, learned a degree of caution, 
.which nature had not bestowed on him. He dreaded the event of ano; 
ther battle, in which he must encounter the same generals by whom his 
troops had been already twice conquered ; and considered that, afler his 
defeat at St. ^uintin, it had been owing to the remissness or misconduct 
t^the enemy, more than to his own strength that his capital had not been 
taken, and bis kingdom over- run. Philip, on the other hand, was, in all 
military affairs, cautious to excess ; and chose rather to accomplish his 
designs by political^ negociation, in whicji he judged for himself, than by 
the operations of war, in which he depended on the abilities of others. 
Par from being elated with the success which had hitherto accompanied 
his arms, he was now as desirc^s of peace, as he had been before averse 
to .entering into the war. This is not to be ascribed either to his modera- 
tion, or his freedom from the ambition of extending bis power aad terri- 
tories. No prince ever gave more convincing proofs of his being actuat- 
ed by that ambition ; but having, as was just now hinted,, found, that his 
most vigoroua exertions ha4 been necessary to assemble the forces, which 
he had brought into the field ; he dreaded, that, in case his present army 
were defeated, the difficulty of raising anc^her would be insurmounta- 
ble ^ His arms, indeed, had hitherto been crowned with victory ; but 
none of bis generals bad entered the lists o.n equal terms with the duke of 
Guise ; and he was justly apprehensive with regard to the issue of a bat- 
tle in which he most contend with a general so highly celebrated for his 
.military genius, and whose enterprises had l^en so oflen accompanied 
with success. 

These considerations derived additional force from Philip's extr<^ne 
impatience te return to Spain ; for which, in preference to his. other do- 
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minions, he discovered, through his whole reign, a warm and par- 
*'"' lial affection. And his desire of going thither was increa&fed by 
accounts which he received at this time, thM the opinions bf the Protes- 
tants had made their way into that kingdom. He dreaded the propagation 
of these opinions, and resolved, as soon as possible, to embrace this op- 
portunity in his native country, in testifying bis zeal for the Catholic faith, 
by shewing, that he would treat those who' opposed it, without mercy, 
in whatever part of his doiJbiihs they should be found* 

Such were the nrotives which made the contending monarchs 
rJoM^ 80 desirous to put a period to the vvar. A negociatien had been 
peace. begun for this purpose in the month of August, by the constable 
" Montmorenci, and William the first prince of Orange. Mont- 

morenci, who beheld with much anxiety the exaltation of the family Of 
Guise, had borne bis captivity with great impatience ; and in order to 
obtain hi^ liberty, had exerted himself strenuously in removing every 
obstacle to the establishment of peace. He was permitted to go to 
Paris on his parole^ to treat in person with the King* A marriage was 
concluded about that4ime between his son and a grand^daughterof the 
dutchess of Valentinois, and by this event, joined to the King's habitual 
attachment to him,;he recovered all bis wonted influence ; and easily per- 
suaded Henry t<> consent to such terms of acconmiodation as it was not 
likely that Philip would reject. 

Plenipotentiaries were soon afterwards named by both princes, and a 
congress, for discussing their respective claims, appointed to be held -at 
the Abbey of Cercamps, not far from the place where the armies were 
encamped. The duke of Alva, the prince of Orange, Ruy Gomez de 
%ylva, Granvelle bishop of Arrai, and Vigilius, president of the coun- 
cil of state at Brussels, Were nominated by Philip ; and by Henry, the 
Constable himself was named^ the Cardinal of Lorraio, the maresehal of 
St. Andr^, Morvilliers bishop of Orange, and Aubespine the Secretary of 
state. The dutchess of Lorrain, whom it highly imported, on account of 
the vicinity of h^er dominions, that the two kings should put an end to^ the 
war, acted with great'assiduity the part of mediator between them. 

The conferences, which were opened in October, were soon after- 
wards interrupted by the de^th of Mary ^ueen of England, who end^d 
Tier sho'rt inglorious reign on the sevente'enth oT November following. 
But Elizabeth renewed the powers of the English commissioners, and the 
Mjft. congress was resumed in the beginning of the year one thousand 

^:s five hundred and fifty nine, at Chateau Cambresis '. 

% removing so many groundk of difference as subsisted betweep Philip 
an3 Henry, the plenipotentiaries encountered many difficulties ; but the 
zeal and activity of the Con^ble, added to the unlimited influence which 
he had acquired over bis master, surmounted every obstacle, and soon 
brought the treaty, so far as Philip, Henry, and the duke of Savoy were 
concerned, to the desired conclusion. ^Nothing retarded the signing of it, 
but the determined obstinacy of the French commissioners in refusing to 
restore Calais to the Queen of Ejigland ; who, on the other hand, declar- 
ed, that she would not lay down h^r arms unless that conquest were re« 
stored. Philip thought himself bound in honour to support the claim of 
iSi^abeth ; since it was entirely on his account that the English nation 
had engaged in the war, and incurred the loss of the place in question. 

d Forbes'* Full View, p. I. ' 
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In a political view, likewise, he was desirous that Calais should 
be restored. He considered, that, iu some future period, he might ^^^' 
derive advantage, as his father bad sometimes done, from that facility 
Which the possessioi^ of Calais gave the English of invading France. 

But the zeal which Philip discovered on this occasion in behalf of 
£lizabethj arose principally from a very ditferent motive. By Mary's 
death, bis connexion with England had lately been dissolved, and he bad 
formed the schepae of renewing it, by marrying Elizabeth. The duke 
of Feria, his ambassador at London, was ordered to propose, the mar- 
riage, and at the same time to acquaint the Qjaeen, that fiis master would 
procure a dispensation for it from the Pope. 

Elizabeth had many motives to deter her from listening to this propo- 
sal. Philip's imperious temper would alone have been a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting it Besides tfiis, she knew well what apprehensions her 
'sister's marriage had occasioned among the English, with regard to their 
liberty and independence ; and that her own popularity was greatly ow- 
ing to the universal joy which their deliverance from these apprehen- 
sions had excited. She considered that her marriage with Philip would 
be liable to the- same objection as that of her father with Ciatharine of 
Arragon .; and that her accepting of the Pope's dispensation would be in 
effect to acknowledge that her mother's marriage was unlawful, and she 
-herself ill^timate. By doing this she might secure to herselfthe pro- 
tection of Spain, and thereby > hold a precarious and dependent autho- 
rity during Philip's life ; but she would forfeit for ever the favour 
. of her Protestant subjects, who alone were sincerely attached to her 
person and governvMnt ; while she would throw herself on the mercy 
of the Catholics ; who, considering her as aa usurper, would, on the first 
favoura)»le q>portunity of asserting the title of the Qjueen of Scotland, 
think it their duty to deprive her of her crown. 

While, fbr these reasons, Elizabeth was unalterably determined not to 
accept of Philip for a husband, she thought it prudent for some time to 
conceal her intention ; and she returned such an ambiguous, but oblig- 
ing answer to his ambassador, (hat Philip flattered himself with the 
hopes of success, and actually took some steps to procure a dispensation. 
■Aa long as there remained any foaodation for these hopes, he appeared 
ex-tremely zealous . for the restitution of Calais. But when Elizabeth, 
finding herself, firmly established on the throne, ventured to introduce 
certain alterations i|i religion, which discovered her resolution to abolish 
popery in her domihion8,'Philip considered this part of her conduct as a 
sufficient indication of her intentions with regard to him. That zeal 
with which he had at first espoused her interest, begad to abate ; and the 
English plenipotentiaries dreaded that, without regard to the claim of 
their mistress, he would not delay much longer to put the finishing hand 
to his treaty with the king of France ®. 

Elizabeth at length perceived that it was in vain to hope for recover- 
ir^g Calais by treaty ; and as the situation of her affairs at home render- 
<%d it highly inexpedient to employ force, she wisely resolved to give.it up 

e If it is likewise trtte„ that he made no of&rto Elizabeth, of e6ntinajng the war till she 
should recover what she had lost, upon conditipn that she too would engage to carfy it on 
for a certain term of years ; it would then leem, that he gave little reason for accusing hira, 
as some authors have done, of having acted ungenerously towards, his English allies. But 
as this circumstance is omitted by the principal historians, and contradicts what is said of his 
coldness with regard to the interest of £li2abeth^ I have not ventured to advance it as aa 
undoubted fact. Burnet^ part ii. 383. ' 
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on the following conditibtis : that Henry shoald restore it before the 
end of eight years, or .pay 600,000 crovros ; that foreign merchaDta, 
not subjects of Frai\ce, should gire security for the money ; that hostages 
should be delivered^ till that security were procured ; and that, whether 
the money were paid or not, £lizabeth's claim should remain valid, un- 
less within the time specified, she should commit hostilities against the 
.subjects of the French King. 

Towards his other allies, Philip's conduct was perfectly con- 
ciudSL^^' . formable to the dictates of the strictest honour. , He procured 
. the restitution of Montferrat to the duke of Mantua ; of Bouil- 
lon to the bishop of Liege ; of the isle of Corsica to the Genoese ; and 
of all the towns which the French had siezed in Savoy, Piedmont, and 
Bresse, to the duke of Savoy. This peace was advantageous to him- 
self, as well as to the princes in alliance with him. He recovered Thi/ 
onville, Marienburgh, Mpntmedi, and all the other places which had 
been taken by the French generals during the war, and acquired the 
sovereignty of the county of Charolois ^« 

In return for the many concessions made by Henry, 4hat monarch re^ 
ceived no other compensation but St. Qjointin, and the two unimportant 
towns of Ham and Catelet. While his people, therefore, rejoiced at the 
conclusion of the war, which had sometimes excited in their minds the most 
dreadful apprehensions, they complained bitterly of the inequality of tha 
terms of peace, and were highly exasperated against the constable. ; who, 
in order to acccapplish his private views, had abased the too easy temp^ 
of his master, and made a sacrifice of the interests and the honour of 
France. Montmorenci durst not have counselled Henry tQ consent to 
such disadvantageous t^ms, had he not deyised the expedient of giving 
Elizabeth,- Henry's, eldest daughter, in marriage to Philit^and B^argaret, 
his sister, to the duke of Savoy. These marriages served, in seme n>ear 
sure, as an excuse for the ample concessions made to these two princes* ; 
since honourable settlements were thereby obtained for the daughter- 
and sistex of the King. 

.Amidst that attention which Philip and Henry bestowed in this t^eaty^ 
on their political and civil interests, religion was not forgotten. They 
bound the^iselves mutually to maintain the Catholic faith in v their do- 
minions ; and to procure f^ the convocation of a generalcouncilA £>r 
suppressing heresy, and restoring tranquillity i^ the church. 

It is not to be doubted that Henry would have fulfilled this 
Death of article of the treaty with the same exactness which he observed 
^^^' in executing the other, articles ; but a sudden period was put to 
his life, in a fewmonths aAer the peace was signed, by an accident whicli 
happened in the time of the rejoicings celebrated on account of his sister^^ 
marriage. Having entered the lists at a tournament with the count of 
Montgomery^ captain of his guards, the count's lance broke on Hen-* 
ry's corslet, and a splinter of it having pierced his right eye, infiicted a 
woQnd, of which he died in a few days, at the age of forty. 

This melancholy event made no alteration with respect to the treaty 
of peace. The duke of Alva had some time before espoused Elizabeth, 
in his master's name ; and Margaret's marriage with Emmanuel was 
celebrated privately in a chapel of the palace. 

f Meteren, p. 24. Guieoiardini, Ub. i'li. 
f Pltdrc Paolo Hist. lib. ▼. 
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The couptiei;d ahd the people of France were affected van- 1559. 
ously by Henry's death. The Constable lost thereby all the fruits 1^^ of 
of his late intrigues, and was soon afterwards obliged to retire '^*'***' 
from court, and to resign that power which he had shewn himself so 
solicitous to attaiii, into the hands of his enemies. 

The young King, Francis the Second, a prince equally weak ^ . ^ 
in body and in mind, was entirely governed by his wife, the cele- 
brated Mary Queen of Scots ; who was blindly devoted to her uncles, Ibe 
cardinal of Lorrain and the duke of Guise. These two men engrossed 
almost the whol^ administration of the kingdom ; admitting only the 
Queen-mother to a share of it, from their knowledge of her ambiti6us, 
intriguing spirit, and the dread which they entertained of her inflOence, 
as a mother, dver the feeble mind of Francis. They shewed no mode- 
ration in the exercise of the power which they had usurped ; but seized 
on every advantage for themselves, and laid hold of every opportunity to 
humble and mortify their adversaries. - ^he princes of the blood« with 
Lewis prince of Cond^ at their head, bore with extreme impatience the 
insignificancci to which they were reduced ; and resolved to embrace the 
first occasion that should offer, to vindicate their right .to that share in 
the management of affairs, to whfch they diought themselves entitled by 
their birth, and the ancient practice of the realm 1. 

While the great men in France were thus animated against each other 
by considerations of a political nature, the people were violently agitat- 
ed, and their minds inflamed by religious controversies. Un4er Uie 
reign of Henry, the Calvinists had suffered the most cruel persecution ; 
yet they had multiplied exceedingly during that period in every quarter 
of the Kingdom. The duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorrain kept 
alive the flames of persecution against them, and on all occasions appear- 
ed intent on their destruction. This alone would have determined the 
prince of Cond^ and his adherents to espouse the Protestant cause ; for 
even although we should not believe that the chiefs in either party were 
sincere in their religious profession, yet it cannot be supposed they would 
have failed t0 embrace so specious a pretext as the differences in reli- 
gion afforded them to palHate their conduct. The prince of Cond^ would 
instantly have hiad recourse to arms^ if the Admiral, more prudent and 
sagacious, had not prevailed on him to suspend his resolution till a'more 
/avourable juncture ;^ but it was impossible that passions «o violent as 
those by which both parties were impelled, could be kept long under re- 
straint ; and to every person capable of reflecting on what he saw pass- 
ing before him, it was apparent that the nation was upon the eve of a 
^ivil war. 

Franee has in no period produced a pnore remarkable assemblage of 
great men than in the present and the succeeding reigns ; and had there 
been a prince upon the throne possessed of abilities^ sufficient to control 
their inordinate ambition, the French nation might have much sooner 
reached that degree of greatness and prosperity, which it attained to- 
wards the conclusion of the following century : but this mighty kingdom, 
possessed of every advantage which n'ature bestows, became a scene oif 
devastation ^nd misery for almost forty years, through the misapplication 
of those very talents, which, if they had been properly employed, would 
have rendered it prosperous and happy. 

1 Davlla, Castelntia ab initio, fe Additions anx Memoiret de Cattelnau. 
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15J9 Nothing could be more desirable to Philip than this confusion , 
and the debility consequent upon it, in that nation, from which alone 
he had reason to expect opposition to his designs. It left him at liberty 
to pursue whatever measures he should think proper for the confirma* 
tion and increase of his power in Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands ; and 
it gave no small reason to the other European powers to apprehead, that 
France itself would fall under the Spanish yoke. 

In Italy, the state of affairs was no less favourable to Philip's 
imi^^ Tiews, than in France. He was now the sole and undisputed so- 
vereign of the dutchy of Milan » and the kingdom of Naples ai^d 
Sicily. His inveterate enemy, Paul the Fourth, was lately dead ; and 
Pius the Fourth, who was no less devoted to his interest than Paul had 
been adverse, was raised to the papal threne. The republic of Genoa, 
the dukes of Savoy, Mantua, Tuscany, and Parma, were his allies, whom 
he had bound to his interest by the strongest ties ; the three first, lyr 
procuring for them the restitution of their dominions from the French 
King ; the fourth, by granting him the investiture of Sienna ; and the 
last, by ceding to him the city of Placentia and its territory. 

After the conclusion of the peace, nothing remuned to render Philip 
uneasy, either in his own dominions, or in the neighbouring kingdoms, but 
the progress which the reformers had made, and were still making, m 
almost every country in Europe. From Germany and Switzerland, 
where the Reformation took its rise, it had spread with the most astonish- 
ing rapidity. It had become the established religion, not only in several 
of the considerable provinces and free cities in Germany and (he cantons 
in Switzerland, but likewise in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, Swe- 
den, and Denmark ; and in some of those states where the ancient reli- 
gion still maintained its ground, the Protestants were grown so numeroua 
as to be extremely formidable to their opponents. 

From the constant intercourse wbich subsists between Germany and 
the Netherlands, it was impossible but the new opinions must have been 
early propagated from the former to the latter ; and Accordingly, in the. 
month of May 1621, the Emperor Charles had published an edict, in 
which all the penalties of high treason were pronounced against those 
who should be found guilty of holding any of Luther's tenets ; or of re- 
publishing, or vending any books written by htm or his followers. In the 
execution of this edict, which Charles from time to time renewed, all the. 
fury of persecution was exercised ; and it is affirmed by several cotem- 
porary historians, that daring the reign of Charies My thousand of the 
ibhabitants of the Low Countries were put to death on account of their 
religious principles. These principles, however, far from being extir- 
pated, were more and more diffused in the midst of those severities which 
were employed to suppress them. ' 

Philip was not ignorant of the progress which they h^d made ; and it 
gave him the greater uneasiness, because, being exceedingly desirous of 
setting out for Spain, he would be obliged to commit the busij^ess of ex- 
tirpating heresy from the Netherlands to others, whom he could not sup- 
pose possessed of the same fervent zeal against it, of which he himself 
was conscious. In order to prevent as much as possible th^ inconveniences 
which might arise from his absence, he had gone from his camp at Dour- 
lens to Brussels, and had been employed during the winter season in set- 
tling the government of the provinces. 
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X HG proTiQceQ, which, oa. accoatit of their 6itiiatioo». are. \gg^ 
called the Netherlands, were long governed by their respeo- AneieDt 
tive prioces, under the titlee of Dukes, Marquisses, or Coqpts^. SiSJ*^!^ 
These princes.were fov maiitj years eqgaged in perpetual war^ 
with the netghbouring powers, or with oqe another ; and, as they hs^ 
fre()uent occasions, daring these wars, to ha^e recourse to the peopletfor 
supplies, th^/citieSf the nobles, and ecclesiastios, ac<}uired, in return, se^ 
▼oral rights. and privileges, by which th^ provinces partook more of the 
nature of xeput^ics, than of regal governments. The supreme autho- 
rity was lodged in the assembly of the States, whie)i had the power .of 
meeting as often as^ the members thought expedient. And without the 
consent of that assembly, no war could be undertaken, no taxef ^ou)db^ 
imposed, no new laws eoapted, no change made in the current f;oin,,aQid 
BO foreigners admitted into any branch of the administration^^ . The so- 
vereignty descended according to the ordinary laws of hereditary suc- 
cession ; but no prince was allowed to enteroponthe exercise, of. it, till 
he had-solemnly sworn to observe and maintain thefund^imental laws * , 

In this 6it^aflpn these provinces remained for several ages ; till by the 
failure of the male line in some of the reigniag families, by intermar- 
riages, and by conquests, they fell under the domimon of the house of 
Burgundy. Afler this event they still contimied to enjoy their ancient 
privileges, and to be governed according to their old laws ; with this 
^ffierence oaly^ that whereas all criminal and civil causes had been for- 
merly determined, in the-last resort, by the councils of the several pro- 
vinces, it was estabKshed, that parties might appeal from these to the 
tribunal of Mechlin 4 which was instituted in order to unite the provin- 
ces more closely^ and to give them more the appearance of one state. > 

* Gr^rtittf lie Antiq. Repab. Batay. cap. 5. 

6 
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1859. Under the adnuDistratioD <^ the Bargaodian princes, and eTeii 

orS?pro^ long before their accession to the sorereignty, trade and manu- 
▼inecfc factares flourished in the Netherlands more than in any other 
European state. No city in those days, eicept Venice, possessed such 
ei tensive commerce as Antwerp. It was the staple, or great mart of all 
the northern nations. Bruges was little inferior. Arras was famous for 
tapestries, which still retain the nanse of that place. In the city of Ghent 
there were many thousand artificers employed in the woollen manufac^ 
ture, long before the art was known to tiie fiog^h, from whom the wool 
was purchased by the industrious Flemings. 

. For this prosperity the inhabitants of the Netherlands were, 

in a great measure, indebted to the nature and situation of 
their country ; which, as it lies in the centre of Europe, commanding 
the entrance and nayigation of several of the great rivers of Germany, 
and is almost every where intersected by these rivers, or by canals and 
branches of the sea, is admirably fitted both for foreign and domestic or 
inland trade. This singular advantage, however, could not have ena- 
bled the Flemings to leave the other European nations so &r behind them, 
if the form of their civil government had not been peculiarly favourable 
to their eneftions. The greatest advantages which mature affords for 
improvement in the arts of life, may be rendered useless to the peo- 
ple who possess them, by an injudicious, or tyrannical and oppressive 
exercise of the civil power. And universal experience proves, hovr 
vain it is to expect that men wiU apply themselves with vigour to eom- 
mercial pursuits, where their persons are insecure, or where the fruits of 
their industry may be seized by the rap*;iouB hand of a despotic prince. 
But happily for the inhabitiMBte of the Low Countries, the sovereigns of 
the several provinces (imable, perhaps, from the small extent of their 
dominions, to execute any plan of tyranny against the people) wer^, 
at a very early period, indueed to give their consent and sancti<m to the 
above-mentioned system of fundamental laws ; by which, although their 
prerogative was abridged, yet their power and resourQes.were greatly 
augmented, through that prosperity which their moderate government 
had enabled their subiects to attain. • 
I The sovereignty of these flourishing provinces passed from the fiinu- 

\ ly of Burgundy into thai of Amtria, by the marriage of Mary, daughter 

of Charles the BoM, and sole hekess of his dominions, with Maximilian, 
' ) son of Frederick the Third, emperor of Germany. This mat*riage was 

set on foot and concluded by the Flemings themselves, who, agreeably 
to their free maxims of government, assumed the direction of the con- 
duct of their prihces in this matter, whidb so nearly concerned their 
prosperity and safety. 

Lewis the Eleventh of France had demanded her for his spn the daur 
phin ; whilst he most hnpoiitically gave ofience to the States, by seizing 
upon Burgundy and Picardy as fie6 of the kingdom of France. This 
I imprudent step, and the death of the bishop of Liege, uncle of Mary, 

and a partisan of Lewis, determined the Flemings in their choice. 
They judged wisely, that their liberty would be safer in the hands of 
Maximilian, whose hereditary dominions were small, and lay at a distance 
froiA them^ than in those of a neighbouring prince so powerful as Lewis, 
who, in all bis. conduct, had discovered so much injustice and rapacity. 

The Flemings shewed the same laudable jealousy of their privileges 
after Maximilian's marriage with their princess, which had influenced 
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them in their choice of him ifor her htuband. About foar years after ^^^ 
her marriage, Mar j died of a bnitse which she rebeired by a fall from 
horseback, when she was big with child. Maxtmiliao, ander the name 
of tutor to his son Philip, assumed the. reins of gorernment. The 
Flemings considered his conduct as aft incroachraent on their rights, and 
refused to acknowledge his authority, till the States had ordained that 
he should be admitted as governor, only for a limited time, and upon con- 
ditions which they required he should take an oith to fulfil. 

He did not observe these conditions so exactly as they expected. They 
complained of his conferring offices upon Borgundians and Germans. 
They were grievously offended . with him for introducing foreign troops 
into the provinces, and apprehended that he had formed a design against 
their liberty. After he was elected king of the Romans, their suspicions 
arose to so great a height, that, upon his entering the city of Bruges with 
a numerous train of attendants, the inhabitants^ ran to arms, surrounded 
him in the market-place, seized his person, and confined him in the cas- ' 
tie, where they kept him prisoner for several months. The Pope and 
Emperor interposed in his behalf, but could not obtain his liberty, till he 
had ^ven security with regard to the several particulars on account of 
which they had takeii offence. > 

Of the same jealous attention to their liberty the Flemings 
gitve proofs during the administration of Maximilian's success- ^^^'tkt v. 
ors. Under that of his grandson Charles V. they had real 
ground of uneasiness. Charles might have easily subdued them, if he 
had been inclined to use his power so ungenerously, and his arbitrary 
temper had sufficiently appeared in his govelrnment of Spain and Ger- 
m^y ; in both which cooBtries he had trampled on all those rights of 
the people, which had been long esteemed the most inviolable. On se- 
veral occasions he had introduced foreign troops into the Low Countries ; 
and it ha» been asserted **, that he once deliberated whether he should 
employ ^em in establishing in the provinces the same sort of arbitrary 
government which subsisted in bis Spanish and italian dominions. 

But Charts was bom in the Netherlands, and had passed 
there the pleasantest of his younger days. He loved the peo- Irr.^*^^ 
pie, and was fond of their manners ; which resembled his own, 
and were not so reserved and stately aa those of the Spaniards. From 
taste and early attachment he kept them always about his person, and 
had bestowed on thera 4he most important offices in his dominions. To 
his preceptor, Adrian of Utrecht, who; through his interest, was after- 
wards advanced to the papacy, he committed the government of Spain : 
'and Charies de Lanoy, whom he appointed viceroy of Naples, was in- 
trusted with the managenent of his afGurs in Italy tor several years, with 
unlimited authority. In all the wars which he carried on in Germany, 
and on the frontiers of Prance, be placed a particular confidence in his 
Flemish troops ; used the people, when he resided among them, with 
the most courteous familiarity, and banished from his intercourse with 
them, that form and ceremony which renders it so difficult for princes 
either to know that they are beloved,- or to shew that they deserve it * . 

The Fletoings entertained a grateful sense of the kindness with which 
he treated them. If we except the insurrection of the people of Ghent, 

• 

b Grothis, ^ S. , ^ Benti^oglio, p. 4 
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tlitre happen^ almost no dbloTlMuice in the Nedieriands daring 
bis reign. The States assisted Kim libeiallj in defraying tbe ex- 
pence of those wars in which he was almost continnally engaged, and 
discovered, at all times, a warm attachment to his person. 

Charles wonld gladly hare transmitted to his son the affection which he 
bore towards his Flemish subjects ; and for this porpose he had, aa 
above related, brought him to Flanders in his youth, in order to recon* 
cile him to the manners and customs of the people. And afterwards, 
when he himself bad resolved to retire from the world, and to leave the 
government of bis dooninions in the hands of FhiMp, he exhorted him, 
with much earnestness, to cultivate the affections of the Flemings, and 
to govern them according to those laws to which they had been so long 
accustomed, and were so strongly attached. 

But Philip could not enter into his Cither's views. He had 
ffis^lpS-' never made any considerable stay in the Netherlands ; and 
^puiarbete* cottld uot be fond of a people whose manners were so diflSer* 
ent from his own. In Spain, where he received his ednca- 
tion, he bad been taught the most superstitioas reverence ibr the Holy 
See, and had imbibed the most extravagant ideas of the extent of regal 
authority. Charles was not, in reality, less fond of poirer ; but in him 
ambition was, in some measure, tempered and corrected by his acquain- 
tance with the world ; whereas, in Philip, it was perverted and inflamed 
by tbe Sentiments of an illiberal, cruel, gloomy superstition. 

Tbe Flemings had long perceived and lamented the differ- 
jSiotti^omm. ^^^^ between tbe character of their late, and that of thmr 
present sovereign. Philip had taken the usual oath, by which 
he bound himself to maintain their privileges ; and had made tiiem the 
strongest professions of regard and affpction. But they judged of his dis- 
position towards them from bis conduct, rather than from h» oath or his 
professions. They were not admitted, whilst he lived amongst them, to 
any share of his trust and confidence ; and, in violation of &eir i^nda- 
mental laws, he committed tbe administration of the most important 
branches of government to the bishop of Arras, a Buigan<fian ; or to his 
Spanish ministers, Ruy Gomez de Sylva, prince of £boli, and the dukes 
of Feria and Alva ; whom the Flemings considered as enemies to their 
nation, and strenuous abettors of that despotic power, to which, from the 
beginning of Philip's re^, they had suspected that he aspired. 

It was not long before he gave them convincing proof how 
iS^tnrt Se ^*^^ grounded their fears were with regard to 1^ intentions, 
]>rotcfumc». by the measures which he employed for extingaishtng the new 
opinions in religion. These opinions had been of late diffus- 
ed through every corner of the Netheriands ; iiaving been imported 
thither, partly by foreign merchants who came to r^ide there ; and 
partly by the Swiss and German troops, whom both Charles and PbiUp 
had employed in their wars against France ; but chiefly by the English, 
French, and German Protestants, who had fled from the perseaitions 
which were carried on against them in their native countries'. 

Charles had, as mentioned in the preceding book, shewn the same in- 
clination to extirpate the reformed religion in the Netheriands, which he 
had discovered in Germany ; and had, for this purpose, published seve<* 
ral edicts against the Protestants ; maay of whom had suffered the most 
cruel death ^. • 

« It ift alroost incredible that the iraraber of those -who suffered could amount to 50,000, 
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Great ounibere &ad began to leave the provinces^ and to trans- ^^^ 
port their families and effects to the neighbouring states. Charles 
was moved with the representation, which he received of this event, 
from the regent his sister^ the queen-dowager of Hungary. He felt for 
the calamities of the people, and he dreaded the consequences of depo- 
pulating a country from which be had ofleo received the most effectual 
assistance and support. 

But these considegrattons had no degree of influence on Philip. He 
republished the edicts, and ordered the governors jand magistratfis. to 
carry them into rigorous execution. 

Id these edicts it was enacted, that all persons who held any erro- 
neous opinion should be deprived of their offices^ and degraded from 
their rank. It was ordained, that whoever should be convicted of 
having taught heretical doctrines, or of having been present at the 
religious meetings of heretics, should, if they were men, be put to death 
by die sword ; and if women, be buried alive. Siich were the punish- 
ments denounced even against those who repented of their errors and 
£»rsook ^em ; while all who persisted in them were condemned to the 
ffameft. And even those who afforded shelter to heretics in their houses, 
^r who omitted to give information against them, were subjected to 
the same penalties as heretics themselves. 

Philip was not satisfied with publishing and executing these 
cruel edicts. He likewise established a particular tribunal for ^on/^^' 
tbe extirpation of heresy, which, although it was not called by 
tiie natne Inquisition, bad all the essentials of that iniquitous institu- 
tion. Persons were committed to prison upon bare suspicion, and put to 
the torture on the slightest evidence. The accused were not coitfronted 
inth their accusers, or made acquainted with the crimes for which they 
suffered. The civil judges were not allowed tp take any further con- 
cern ill prosecutions for heresy, than to execute the sentences which the 
inquisitors had pronounced. The possessions of the sufferers were con- 
fiscated ; and informers were encouraged, by an assurance of imputiity 
in case tbey themselves were guilty, and by the promise of rewards ^ . 

It is not surprising, that ^e establishment of this arbitrary tribunal 
should have occasioned dinquietude in the^Nietherlands. It had created 
disturbance even in Spain and Jtaly, where the people could- not boast 
so much as the Flemings of their civil rights ; and had been strenuously 
opposed by many who wer» sincerely attached to the Catholic religion ^ 
In the Flemiogs it excited the most frightful apprehensions. They con- 
sidered it as utterly subversive of their liberty. They dreaded the ruin 
of their commence; which could not subsist unless the foreign mer- 
chants, many of whom were Protestants, could reside among them with 
safety. The new ofHnions had been propagated throughout all the pro- 
vinces, and men knew not how far the inquisitors might extend their pow- 
er, or how great a nqoiber might be found liable to punishments that 
were denounced, not pnly a^inst heretics themselves, but against all 
those who were suspected to befriend them. 

To these causes of discontent Philip added another, by in- ^^^^ ^^^ 
creasing the number of bishoprics from five to seventeen, the tion of bi- 
number of the provinces. This measure^ which would not at •^**p"**- 

yet this is affirmed by several historians. Meteren calls the jiurober 50,000. Grotius, {k 
le. calls it too 000. F. PaKi, lib. ealls it 50,000. 
e Grotius Annales, lib. i. * 
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jgg^ any other time have given mach offence, was in the present junc- 
ture nnirersally disagreeable, Granvelle, bishop of Arras, was 
the chief adviser of it ; nor did he and the king's other ccfunsellors scm- 
pie to acknowledge, that their intention in promoting it, was to have at 
all times a sufficient number of persons in the Netherlands, upon whose 
zeal the king could rely for a vigorous execution of the edicts. 

The new bishops were therefore considered as so many new inquisi- 
tors. Their creation was regarded as an incroachment on the privileges 
of the provinces, and a violation, on the part of the king, of the oath 
which he had taken at his accession, to preserve the church in the condi- 
tion in which he found it The^rincipal nobility were particularly averse 
to this innovation, because the number of the counsellors of state wa» 
thereby greatly augmented, and consequently the influence of the an- 
cient members of the council was impaired, and the balance of power 
thrown into the hands of the dei^ ; who, they doubted not, would on 
all occasions shew themselves ready to support the arbitrary measures of 
the sovereign. But no sect of men exclaimed so loudly as the Monks 
and Abbots, whose opposition was inflamed by motives both of ambition 
and interest. For besides that they would be obliged to yield the pre- 
cedency to the bishops, and have much less weight than hitherto in the 
assemblies of the States, it was out of their revenues that the new 
bishoprics were to be endowed. They were therefore highly incensed. 
They laboured to connect their private interest with that of the public ; 
and represented the new erection as no less pernicious to the country in 
general, than it was to their order in particular ^. . 

Besides the grievances enumerated, the Fleimngs complain* 
no^Hn ®^ bitterly, that in the midst of peace the provinces were filled 
^«^^- with Spanish soldiers. They had ever esteemed it one of 
their most valuable privileges, that, according to their funda- 
mental laws, no foreign troops could be brought into the Netherlands. 
Charles indeed bad often introduced them in the course of his wars- with 
France, and with the Protestants in Germany. But the Flemings had 
been dazzled with the glory which generally attended that monarch's 
arms, and had not entertained the same jealousy of his intentions as of 
those of Philip ; who, they could not help thinking, had formed a design 
to reduce them under a despotic government ; and had, with this view, 
deferred so long the dismission of his Spanish troops. Their discontent 
was greatly increased by the insolent and sapacious behaviour of these 
troops ; which in Zealand was so intolerable, that the people actually re- 
fused to work at their dykes, saying, that they chose rather to be swal- 
lowed up by the x)cean, than to remain a prey to the cruelty and avarice 
of the Spanish soldiers s. 

Such was the state of affairs, and such the temper of the people, when 
Philip, intending to set out for Spain, was deliberating concerning a pro- 
per person to whom he might commit the government of the NetherlsJids. 
He hesitated for some time between Christina the dutchess 
^^oi p»raui 0^ Lorrain, his cousin, and Mai^ret dutchess of Parma, a 
appointed natural daughter of the late Emperor. The former had dis- 
'?«««• tinguished herself by her prudent conduct in the government 

of Lorrain after her husband's death, and had lately acquired considera- 

f Rentivoglio, lib. L 

% The^e «oklieri w^e not renunred till the year foiloinog« when Philip had occasQii for 
them elsewhere. Reidantw, p. 5. Heunii Auriacus, near the beginiuDg. 
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ble reputation by her oeg^ociations in the treaty of peace ^t Cha- ^ . 
teaOrCambresis. From the vicinity of Lorrain to the Low Coun* 
tries, the Flemings were well acquainted with her character ; and, as 
they bad groaned under the burden of the French war, and had now be- 
gun to taste« with gratitude, the fruits of that peace which Christina's 
wisdom had contributed to procure for them, they were exceedingly de- 
sirous that the government of the provinces should be left io her bands. 
But Philip had good reason for the preference which he gave to the 
datchess of Parma. The dukes of Lorrain were, Irom their situation, 
in some measure dependient upon the crown of France ; whereas the 
datchy of Parma was surrounded with Philip's Italian dominions ; and 
the duke and datchess were willing to send their son, the celebrated 
Alexander Farnese prince of Parma, to the court of Spain ; on pretence 
of being educated there, but, in truth, as a pledge of that implicit obe- 
dience which the^dutchess engaged to yield to the king's injunctions in 
her government of the provinces ^. . 

As Philip did not intend to return soon to the Netherlands, he thought 
proper, before his departure, to summon a convention of the States ; 
which was accordingly held in Ghent. He was present himself, acixmi- 
panied by the new regent, at the first opening of that assembly ; but as 
he could not speak the language of the country, he employed the bishop 
of Arras to address the deputies in his name. 

The bishop began his ^peech with informing them of the . 
king's resolution of going to Spain, and the reasoas which ren« ^^^ 
dered his journey thither necessary. He expatiated on the 5£^^|2^ 
affection which Philip bore towards his Flemish subjects ; tp 
whom his family bad been so much indebted for that ascendant and in* 
fluence, which had given them possession of such extensive territories. 
His affairs in Spain, he hoped, would not detain him long ; but, in case 
they should, he promised to send his son to reside in the Netherlands. 
In the mean time he earnestly exhorted the States to study to preserve 
the public peace ; and to this end he thought that nothing could conduce 
80 much, as the extirpation of heresy, which, whilst it set men at variance 
with 6od, put anus into their hands against their civil sovereign. They 
ought therefore zealously to maintain the purity of their ancient faith, 
and for this purpose, to execute with vigour the several edicts published 
for the suppression of heresy. In this, and every other measure, he 
hoped that they ^ould concur cheerfully with the dutchess of Parmp[, 
whom he had appointed regent in his absence v He would leave the Ne- 
therlands, impressed with the deepest sense of that fidelity and affection 
which his sul^ects there had ever shewn him ; and would« as soon as 
possible^, remove the foreign troops, and deliver the people from every 
other burden whicji the exigency of bis. affairs had made it necessary 
to impose ^, 

The answer of the States to this speech contained the iivarmest senti- 
ments of affectiop and loyalty. But, before the convention was dissolv- 
ed, Philip perceived that the deputies were far from being satisfied with 
every part of his administration. Tliey had expected that the troops 
would have been immediately transported to Spain, and could not dis- 
cover any reason for keeping them longer in the Low Countries, but 
such as filled their minds with terror. Their suspicion that the Inquisi- 

h Bendivogli*. k Beatitc^lio, p. 9. 
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tioD was about to be established in the Nethertands, excited tbetnost 
' disquieting apprehensioas. There were some of the deputies, jirho- 
scrupled not openly to remonstrate, That the Low Countries had never 
b^eo accustomed to ah institution of so much rigoar and severity : That 
the people trembled at the very name of the Inquisition, and would fly 
to the remotest corners of the earth rather thftn submit to it : That it 
was not by fire and sword, but by the gentlest and softest remedies^ that 
the evil complained of niost be > cured : That as , each individual had 
a habit or constitution of body peculiar to himself, so every nation had a 
peculiar temperament or character : That what might be suitable to 
Spain or Italy, would be extremely unfit for the Netherlands ; and that, 
in general, the nations in the southern parts of the world could live 
happily under a degree of restraint which would render the northern 
nations extremely miserable > . 

FUfipnfai. These and such other representations were addressed to 
^tegntify the King hin^self by some of the deputies, who endeavoured 
to persuade him to annul, or at least to moderate, the edicts. 
But on this liead i^hilip was inexorable. And when one of his ministers 
represented, that by persisting in the execution of these edicts, he 
might kindle the "seeds of rebellion, and thereby lose the sovereignty of 
the provinces ; he replied, ** That he had much rather be no King at 
all than have heretics for bis subjects'^.'' 

His religion, which was of all superstitions the most intolerant ; bis 
temper of mind, which was naturally haughty and severe; his pride, 
which would have been wounded by yielding to what he had repeatedly 
declared he would never yield ; his engagements with the Pope, and 
an oath which he had takep to devote his reign to the defence of the 
Popish faith and the extirpation of heresy; above all, his thirst ferdes* 
potic power, with which he considered. the liberties claimed in reUgioas 
matters by the Protestants as utterly incompatible ; all these causes 
united, rendered him deaf to the remonstrances which were made to 
him, and fixed him. unalterably in his resolution to execute the edicts 
with the utmost rigour. He shewed himself equally inflexible with re- 
gard to the new bishoprics ; nor would he consent at dus time to with- 
draw the Spanish soldiers. In order, however, to lessen the odium 
arising from his refusal, he offered the command of these troops to the 
prince of Orange and count Egmont, the two ablest and most popular 
noblemen in the Netherlands ; the former of whom he had appointed 
governor 6f Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht ; and the latter of Artois 
and Flanders*. Both of them declined accepting of the offer which was 
made to them, and ba,d the courage to declare, that they considered the 
continuance of the troops in the Low Countries, after peace had been 
established with France, as a violation of the fnn^^meatat laws of the 
constitution. 

Count Egmont, descended from the dukes of Guelderland, - 
cjjjjt»«- and one of the most accoriiplished noblemen in the Nether- 
lands, having lately gained immortal honour by the victories ef 
St. Q^intin and GraveUnes, had just ground to expect the highest re- 
wards in the power of Philip to bestow. 

A Chegli Toleffi piu totto rtstar leazA re^tt ohe poiiedcrgU «oq herethu BentivogUo^ p. IS. 
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.The pFince of OraDge, ^o well knowo pa liistory by th$ -• 
Baaie of William the First, "WasMhe rieprdslentative of the wiiill^x. 
anoient and illustrious family of Nassau in Germany. From g**"*® ^ • 
his ancestors^ one of ^hom. had been Emperor of Germany, ^* 

he inhetited several rich po^essi6ns in .the Netherlands ; and he had 
succeeded to the principality of » Orange by the 'will of Ren^ Nassau . 

• aind Chalons; hiHcousin-g^rftiait, iti tlie year 1544. f^roin that time the 
late. Emperor had Jcept hifp perpetually about bis persop, knd had early 
disqoveired in him all those extraordihary talents which rendered him' 
afterwards one of the most illustri^s personages of the age. ^oth he 
and Count Egmont had aspired to the regency f and their declining^to 
acpe|>t of the command of the Spanish troops was, by some, ascrilied to 

* the chagrin occasioned by their disappointment ^ . The prince of Ctrang^, 
after dropping his own pretetisipi^, had expressed- his desire to have Oie 
regency bestoWed on the dutchy of Lorrain ; aiad thi8«>IiscpT^3C of Wil- 
liam's inclination is s&id to* have* been a principal motive with rhilip^ and 
bis Spanish 'couosellorS;^ fbr cbnferring it on the. dutchess of Parma. " 
Ndr wheire they satisfied with thwarting* tiim in^is. He had^begun and 
made some progress in a treaty of marriage with one of the princesses 
of Korrain. In this, measure likewise they opposed him^ from an ap- 
prehension j it was pretended, that so close a connexion with* si family 
of so great ioiSueiice, and whose territories lay so near the Netherlands, 

^ would give him an accession of power that might he' dangerous in the. 
hands of. a person whose loyalty there was reason to suspect. 
it does'not however appear* that, before the assembly of the 
States, Philip had any just ground for his suspicions of William's pSiiJ».*^ 
conduct ; and there is only oo^ circumstance recorded to which J|!^^°^ 
they can be a^ribed. The prince haviug been sent to France "*' 

as an hostage for the execution of dome articles of the peace of Cha- 
teau-Cambresis,' had, during his residence there, discqvered a scbeme 
formed « by the French and the Spanish moiiarchs for the extirpation of 
the Pirotestants. This scheme he had* communicated to such of his 
friends in the Netherlands as had embraced the reformed religion, and 
from that time the King ceased to treat him with his wonted confidence ^ . 
But we find a still more satisfactory. account of Philip's alienation from 
the Prince, in the jealotisy of'Granyelle and the Spanish ministers. 
From his early youth William had been considered as a principal favour- 

. ite of the late Emperor, who bad oii all occasions distinguished ^im with 
peculiar maria of his esteem"^ Charles^ used to comntSunieate to him his 

' most secret counsels, and had been heard to declare, that the Prince* 
though scarcely arrived at the years of : manhood, ha^' ofteii suggested 
expedientis (o him that were of great advantage to hii affairs.' William 
was in the twenty-third^ y^ar of his agp^when Ghprles reisigned his do- 
minions, yet he had. already received several public proofs of the Em- 
peror's attachment. Not to mention his makii!ig choice of him to sup- 
,port him in ; that august assembly io which he resigned his dominions, 
or his befrtowing on him, in preference to hi^ other courtiers, the hon- 
our of (?arryiog. the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand ; he had 
appointed .him tqommander in chief of his army, in the absence of the 
duke pf "Savoy j whenv the Prince was only two artd twenty years old. 
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^•; Agaiflit this measore all his couosellors bad remoDStrated, and had 
represented to him the superior character of the French generala* 
the duke de Nevers, and the admiral de Coligni. But Charles adhered 
"to his choice, and had bo reafson ^erwards to repent of it. William 
not only saved the trioiops while they wei^ under his command from sus- 
taining any misfortune or calamity, but fortified Charlemont Sihd Philip- 
▼ille, and thi^reby tiecured the frojdtier ^of 11^ Neiber|inds, in spite of* 
the most vigorous efforts whicBihe. enemy could make to prevent him. 
' This uncommon degree of attachment that was shewn him by the father, 
was the real cause of the coldness fi^th which he was treated by the son. 
Ofanvelle and. the Spanish ministers were envious of hjs rising greatness^ 
and tbok every opportunity to inspire Philip with suspicions of his de- 
signs, 'and an aversion to hi^ character^ Philip was confirmed in his aus-- 
picions by William's refusing to accej^ of the command of the troops ; 
and saw tl^t neither he,,nor count Egmont, who likewise declined accept- 
ing it, .were persons on whom he couM depend for executing the plan 
which he had formed for establishing despotism in the provinces. 

He leA them, however, in possession of thie several governments te 
which they had been ajjpointed, and still allowed them to hold their pla- 
ces as formerly in the council of State. Their merit, he was sensible, 
intitled them. to all the honours and offices which they enjoyed.** He 
knew how jextensive their influence was among tlie people ; and he was 
conscious they had been guilty of nothing that could justify him for re* « 
moving them from their employments ; since, even when their conduct 
had offended him the most, they had only exercised those rights, which, 
by the fundamental laws of the country, belonged to every inhabitant of 
the Netherlands. 

But although Philip did not think proper to dismiss them from his ser- 
vice, he resolved that they should not have power to frustrate his inten- 
. tions. And for thia purpose he left^ for principal counsellor to the re- 
gent, the bishop of Arras, whose viewj^ were entirely coincident with 
his own, and in whom, therefore, the dutchess of Parma was desired to 
repose unlimited confidence. 

Anthony Perenot, bishop of Arras, so well known in the his- 
of Arn£°^ tory of the Netherlands by the name of cardinal Granville, 
was son to the celebrated chancellor of that name, whom the 
late Emperor had for many years intrusted with the management of his 
most important affairs. Anthony having been early initiated into busir 
oess, had been einployed by the Emperor for several years in the nicest 
political negociations, and in some of the highest departments of the - 
state. He was a person of extraordinary abilities, and particularly dis- 
tinguished for his eloquence, his activity, his industry, and addressp. Yet 
he was extremely odiums to the people whom be was left to govern, who 
considered him as the principal author of all their grievances. In the 
court of Charles, and afterwards in that of Philip, he had acquired ha- 
bits and principles not unsuitable, perhaps, to the minister of a despotic 
prince, hot which rendered him exceedingly unfit for the gov^rnmentof 
the Low Countries, where the power of the sovereign was so much li- 
flttited by the laws. He was naturally choleric and haughty, vain, and 
ostentatious of his credit with the king ; and, by an imperious and inte- 
rested behaviour, had disgusted many of his friends, and inflamed the re- 
sentment of his enemies. He was particularly obnoxious to the .princi- 
pal nobility ; and, in the coarse of his ministry, had been instrumental 
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• 

in disappointing many of them in their most favourite views of 
ambition and interest p. 

In the hands of a person so nniversally disliked^ it could not reasona- 
bly be expected that the government ^ould proceed smoothly. While 
Philip' himsejf was present, the discontented nobles were overawed. 
BiTt DO sqwierwas that restraint rem<9ved which, the king's prAence im- 
posed upon them, than their ill«-homoar broke out with a degree of vio- 
lence that drew after it thiB most serious and important consequences. 
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PhUjIP set sail from (he Netherlands with a fleet of near se- . 
-vienty ships, on the '20th of August, aad arrived at Loredo, in pbnfpv 
the province of Biscay, "^ on the 29th." He reached tjie port ^r^*" 
in safety, but no sooner had he landed, than a dreadful storpi^ /**"' 
arose, in which a part of his fleet Was shipwrecked ; above a thousand 
men perished, and a great number of capital paintings, . statues, and 
other curious works of art, were lost, whidh Charles had been^mployed 
during forty years in collecting, in Germany, Italy, and Flandcfrs. 

Philip/ animated b^ a spirit similar to that which proB\pte^'him, .afler» 
the victory of St. Quintjif, to consecrate^ ac/:hurch 4o St. Laurence, 
thought he c6ul4«upton'th]s occasion, expresVhis gratitude for. his prer 
servation, in a inanner more acceptable to the Deity, thai by declaring 
bis resolution to' dedicate his life to the defence' of tHe Catholic faitl^ 
and the extirpation of heresy*.^ '» , 

As the Spaniards had not for many years -enjoyed t£e pre- \ 
sence of their sovereign, his arrival idifiused univ^xsal joy sif,^2tE^em 
throughout the kingdom. . His .aclministration before hjs thisoedMkm. 
marriage with the queen of England had procured him thife * 

general esteem, and he was now more respected than ever, on account* 
of the signal success with which hiis arods had been attended in his wars 
' with France, and the moderaitien and equity which*^ he had displayed in 

tl^ peace of Chat^au-.Cambresis.. * ' • * ' . ,* . . 

^ "^ -The proofs of afiection whicl^ M© received at this time 

fr<^m his Spanish subjects, were the stronger, be^se, al- ^tto spHfol 
though Philip seldom shffered either joy; oi' sorrow to arp- • . 
pear in his looks, his discourse, or b^aviour, it was. well Juiown- how 
much he was attached to his native count^m more than to any of hi§ other 
dominioiis ; and it was generally believed, that he intended to fix in it his 

• -aFatherP«iil>ttb, v»p. 417. 
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perpetual residence. His manners were suited only to those of bis 
^^ Spanish subjects; he could not, as has been already mentionetl, speak 
with facility any other language but theirs, and he posseted not that cour- 
age ani} enterprise by which the late £mpexor had been determined to un- 
dertake so many voyages an4 journies to the different states which were 
subject to his dominion. The Low Countries had not, in the eyes of Phi-, 
lip, those charms by which Charles had been so powerfully attracted ; 
and were particularly disagreeable to him, on account of the restriction 
which tiieir free constitution of government imposed on his authority. 

In the beginning of the reign of Charles, Spain was one of the freest 
stat(^ in £urope ; but as tlie nobles were humbled, and their power 
abridged, during die arbitrary, but vigorous adminifidtration of cardinal 
Ximdiies ; so the ill-concerted and unsuccessful attempt which the .com- 
mons of Castile made some yean afterwards, to assertiheir rights, serv- 
ed only to exalt the royal prerogative, which they intended to have 
circumscribed, and to reduce the Cortes to an entire dependance on the 
crown. And although in Arragon the people still enjoyed their ancient 
privil'eges, yet there was little probability that they would ever venture 
to dispute the will of their prince ; who possessed such inexhaustible re- 
sources, and could, wJien he pleased) employ even their own country- 
men, the Castilians, to $ubdue them. But there was no circumstanoe 
which serve^ more to increase Philip's partiality for Spain, and to make 
him prefer it to any of bis other dominions for the place of his abode, 
than the full establishment which the court of inquisition had acquired 
in that kingdom, and the security which this institution afforded hiift 
against the propagation of heresy. 

This tribunal, which, although it was not the parent, has beieli 
quulSw^, ,the Qum and guardian of ignorance and superstition, in every 
kingdom into which it has been admitted, was introduced into 
Spain nisar a century be;fore the present period, by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella ; an4 was principdly intended to prevent the relapse of the Jews 
and Moors, who had been converted, or pretended to be converted, to 
.the faith of *the chiirch of Rome. Its jarisdtetion was not confined to 
the Jews and Atoor8,*but extended to all those who, in their practice or 
opinions, differed from' the established church. * in the united kiDg^<»a» 
of Castile and Arragon, there were eighteen difierent inquisitorial courts; 
^ving each of them its counsellors, termed Apostolie Inquisitors ; ifli 
secretaries, sergeants, and other officers; and besides these, there 
were twenty thousand familiars dispersed throughout the kingdom, who 
acted as spies aod informers, and were employed to apprehend aU sus*- 
pected persons, and to coaunit them for their trial, to the prisons which 
belonged to the inquisifion. By these familiars, persons were seized On 
bare suspicion ; and, in contradiction to the common rules of law, tbej 
were put to the torture, tried atad condemned by the inquisitors, without 
being confronted either with their accusers or with the witnesses on whose 
evidence they were condemned. The punishments inflicted were m^re 
or less dreadful, according to the taprice and humour of the jui^f! 
The unhappy victi4|» were either strangled, or committed to the flames^ 
' or loaded with chains and shut up in dungeons during life. Their effects 
were confispated, and their families stigmatized with infamy **. 

This ipstitutioo was, no dqpbt, virell calculated to produce an unifor- 
mity ^ religious profession ; but it bad a tendency likewise to destroy 
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*the 8wee,& af social life ; to banish all freedom of thought and 
speech ; to disturb m^'s minds with the most disquieting appre- 
hensions, and to produce the most intolerablje slavery, by reducing per- 
sons of all ranks of life to a state of abject* dependence upon priests ; 
whose integrity, were it eyen greater th^n that of other men, as in 
every false religion it is less, must have been corrupted by the uncon- 
icolable authority which ^they were allowed tp exeircise. 

Such nearly were the sentiments which even the Spaniards entettain- 
ed of this iniquitous tribunal, at the time whenJt was erected*. But 
not having had experience then of its pernicious effects, and considering 
it as intended for the chastisement of Jews and infidels, they only mur- 
mured and complained ; till, the yoke being wreathed about their necks, 
the most secret murmurings became dangerous, and often fatal to those 
who uttered them. * 

By this tribunal, a visible change Was wrought in the tem- 
per of the people ; and reserve, distrust, and jealousy, be- Bfrecttortbu 
came the distinguishing character of a Spaniard. It perpe- Se'cSScttr 
tuated and confirmed the reign of ignorance and superstition, of the people. 
It inflamed the rage of bigotry ; and the cruel spectacles to 
which, in the execution of its decrees, it familiarized the people, it 
nourished in them that ferocious spirit, which, in the Netherlands and 
America, they manifested by deeds that have fixed an everlasting re* 
proach on the Spanish name. 

But these b«nsiderations could not be apprehended by Philip ; nor if 
they had been suggested to him, would (bey have had any influence 
uffon his, conduct.. He had imbibed, in all its virulence, that spiht of 
bigotry and persecution, which gave birth to the inquisition. He re- 
^rded heretics as the most odious of criminals ; and considered a de-^ 
parture in his subjects from the Roman superstition, as the most dread* 
ful calamity that could befal them. He was. therefore deternuned to 
support the inquisitors with all his power, and he encouriftged them*to 
exert themselveis in the exercise of their office, with the utmost diligence. 

The zeal and vigilance of these men fully corresponded to that ardour 
with which their sovereign was inflamed ; yet so irresistible in this age 
was the spirit of innovation, and so great the force of truth, that the 
opinions of the Reformers had found their way even into Spain, and 
were embraced openly by great numbers of both sexes, among whom 
were both priests and nuns. 

Even the archbishop of Toledo, Bartlemi di Caranza y 
Miranda, was, from certain propositions contained in a cate- ^*xoi2io!*' 
chism, which he published, suspected to have espoused them. 
The inquisitors informed the King of the grounds of their suspicion, and 
(lesired to receive his instructions for their conduct. Caranza had been 
universally respected as one of the most virtuous and learned prelates 
in Spain. Having, when provincial of the ^ order of St. Dominique, 
been carried by Philip into England, as a person well qualified to pro- 
mote . the re- establishment of popery in that kingdom, he had labour- 
ed with so much zeal for that end, and thereby recommended himself 
so powerfully to the King, that in the year one thousand ^ve hundjced 
and fifty-seven, Philip advanced him to the primacy. His first employ- 
ment after attaining this high dignity was. to administer spiritual comfort 
to the late Emperor, whom he attended in his last distiress, But the 

c Mariiina. 
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^^^ memory of bis merit and services was now obliterated.. Pbilip* 
wrote to tbe Inqoisitors from the Netherlai^ that they most, with- 
out hesitation, proceed against the Archbishop as Uiey would do against 
other delinquents ; and that they should not spare even his own son if 
they found him guilty of heresy. CH^nza was accordingly thrown into, 
prison, and his revenues were sequestrated. The propositions in his 
catechism, at which the inquisitors had taken o^ence, Vere held to be 
of a disputable nature even among - the Cathohcs themselves. It is 
probable, however, that sentence would have been pronounced against 
him, had not the Pope interposed, and claimed an exclusive right !•' 
decide the causes Philip, anxious for . the honour of the holy office, 
to whose power he^ was desirous that no bounds should be prescribed, 
^ employed all his interest to prevail on the Pontiff to drop his preten- 
sions. But at last he himself yielded ; Ad Caranza, after having lan- 
guished in prison for six years and seven months, was transported to- 
Rome^ where he was released from confinement, but died in a fevr 
weeks after he was set at liberty * . 

An Antd- Before Philip's arrival in the city of Valladolid, an Auto-de- 
<]H% at, f6 ha4 been celebrated, in which a great number of Protes- 
vaitadoiid. ^^^^ were committed to the flames. There were still in the 
prisons of the inquisition piore than thirty persons, against whom the 
same dreadful punishment had been denounced.- Philip, eager 
S pfeS^ to give public proof as early as possible of his abhorrence of 
these innovators,' desired the inquisitors to fix a day for their 
execution ; aqd he resolved to. witness it. The dreadful ceremony 
(more repugnant to humanity, as well as to the spirit of the Chrisdan 
^ religion, than the mosV abominable sacrifices recorded in the annals of 
the Pagan world) was conducted with the greatest solemnity which the 
inquisitors could devise ; and Philip, attended by his son Don Carlos, by 
his sister, and by his courtiers and guards, sat within sight of the unhap- 
py victims. After hearing' a sermon from the bishop of Zamora, he rose 
from his seat, and having drawn his sword, as a signal, that with it he 
would defend the holy faith, he took an oath administered to him by tbe In- 
quisitor-General, to support the inquisition and its ministers against all 
heretics and apostates, and to compel his subjects every where to yield 
obedience to its decrees.-. s 

Among the Protestants condemned, there was a nobleman of the name 
of Don Carlos di Sessa, who,, when the executioners were conducting him 
to the stake, called out to the King for mercy, saying, '* And canst thou 
** thus, O King ! witnes^ the torments of thy subjects ? save «s from this 
** cruel death'; we do not deserve it/' " No," Philip sternly replied, 
'* I would myself carry wood to burn my Own son, were be such s^ wr^ch. 
'* as thou « ." After which he beheld the horrid spectacle that followed, 
with a composure and tranquillity that betokened the most unfeeling heart. 
This dreadful severity ^ joined with certain rigid laws, enacted to pre- 
vent the importation of Lutheran books, soon produced the desired effect. 
After tije celebration of another Auto- de fe *" , in which about fifty Protes- 
tants suffered, all the rest, if there were any who still remained, either . 
. concealed their sentiments, or made their escape into foreign parts i^ . 

d Ferreras, Annis 1559 & 1565. Campana. An. 1^59. Miniana, lib. t. c. xi. 
e lo traen lenoa para quemar a mi bijo, si fuere tan malo como tos. Gabrera, lib. t. c. 
iij. Mmiana, 1. y. e. xi • 
"f Id Serille. g Mioiana, lib. v. e. xi> 
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Philip proc^ded neit to settle ihe ciril gorernmBnt of th^ king" ^^^ 
clom ; and, according to the Spanish Iiistotians, he di9<:overed in the 
ehoi(5e of his ibinisters, and of the governors of towns and provinces, 
much pTudemie and circnmspection ; of which last, an historian gives 
the fblioiving instance, that besides making diiigent inquiry concerning 
the characters of the several candidates for office, he kept a register for 
his own dse, in which he recorded all the vices and defects, as well as the 
virtues and accomplishments of eachb. 

He niight have confined his attention to objects of thitf nature, and have 
applied himself wholly to the internal administration of his dotninions, 
had henot found it necessary to provide against the hostile intetitions with 
which the Turkish Emperor, and the corsairs of Batbary, were aoimat* 
ed against him. 

^ ' The Ottottian empire was, in the present period, at the summit ^^ ^^ 
^ its glory, under the victorious Solyman ; the greatest and the TmkHk 
most enlightened of all the Sultans, in Persia, in Hungary, ^''"P*®'^* 
and ia Africa, this heroic prince had widely extended the limits of his em-* 

Eire ; had expelled the knights of St. John from Rhodes, which till thea 
ad been deemed impregnable ; had stripped the Venetians of a great 
part of their territories ; laid waste the coasts of Italy and Spain ; and 
filled all Europe with admiration of his exploits, and with the terror of 
his name. From the time of his competition with Ferdinand in HungtC-' 

S% he had regarded the princes of the house of Austria as his rivals* 
e had assisted Henry IL cf£ France, first against Charles, and after* 
wards against Philip ; as be had formerly assisted Francis against the 
Emperor. And in the late war, although by some accident his fleet did 
not arrive in time >to act in concert with that of France, yet it came af^ 
terwardi undet his admiral Piali, who, having landed his troops in Italy, 
and in th^ islands of Prochita and Minorca, put great numbers of the 
Inhabitants to the sWord, and carried off many hundred prisoners into 
Slavery '. 

From an enemy so powerful and enterprising, Philip had much to ap* 
prehend. But he believed it to be inconsistent witn the character of 
protector of the church, to which he aspired, to enter into any alliance 
with a prince who was the declared and irreconcileable enemy of Chris- 
tianity ; and therefore, far from proposing any terms of accommodation, 
be issued orders for putting the coasts of Spain and Italy into a posture 
of defence, lest Solyman should find leisure from his other occupations 
to renew hostilities. 

But the Spanish monarch had more immediate cause of in* 
quietude ffom the corsairs on the coast of Africa, an enemy i^i^S^ 
Aiuch more formidable than before, by the assistance which 
Solyman had afforded them ever since they acknowledged him for their 
sovereign. They consisted of Turks, Arabs, Negroes, and Moors ; the 
last of whom were partly natives, and partly such as had been expelled 
from Spain in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. They were all men of 
barbarous manners, inflamed with the most bigoted zeal for the Mahome- 
tan religion, open foes to almost every Christian power, and animated 
With ^ peculiflir hatred against the Spaniards, who bad often attacked 
theia in their strong holds, and had long treated their brother Mahome- 

h MmianSj Bb. r,^,xh » FerreraS; anru 1558. 
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^^^ tans, the Horescoes in Spain, with inhumanity. They had often 
taken full revenge for tneae injuries* under the celebrated bro- 
then, Home and Hayi^in Barbaroaaaa. Their principal fleet was now 
commanded by another corsair, of the name of Dragnt, the Barbarossa 
of his age, and not inferior to either of the two brothers in those quali- 
fications by which they were so emineotly distinguished. 

Bom in a little village in Natolia, opposite to the isle of Rhodes, 
'^**t^ and sprang, like the Barbarossas, from the meanest parents, Dra- 
gut had, in his youth, enlisted himself on board a Turkish galley, and had 
served there for some years as a conmon sailor. In that station he gave 
conspicuous proofs of his capacity. He seemed however to be govern- 
ed by a passion extremely different from that ambition which is the or- 
dinary attendant upon genius, and to have no other end in view than to en- 
rich himself. But as soon as he had acquired a certain sum of money> 
he purchased a galley of his own, and began the adventurous occupation 
of a corsair, in which he became remarkable for his skill in navigation, 
his knowledge of the seas, his intrepidity, and enterprise. His charac- 
ter did not remain long unknown to Hayradin Barbarossa, who was at 
that time high admiral of the Turkish fleet* Barbarossa gladly received 
Dragot into his, service, and having made him his Ueutenant, hegave hiia 
the command of twelve of his ships of war. With this fleet Dragut did 
infinite mischief to all the European states who traded in the Mediterra- 
nean, the French only excepted, whose monarchs were in alliance with 
the Turkish Emperor. He suffered no season to pass unemployed. 
Scarcely a single Spanish or Italian ship escaped him ; and when he 
failed in taking a sufficient number of prizes, he commonly made some 
sudden descent on the coasts of Spain or Italy, plundering the country, 
and carrying off great numbers of the inhabitants into captivity. In 
these descents he was generally fortunate ; but in the year 1641, hav- 
ing landed his men in a creek m Corsica, they were scattered along the 
coast, and employed in collecting their booty, when Juanetin Doria, the 
brave nephew of the illustrious Andrew Doria, came upon jiim with a 
superior force, took nine of his ships, and compelled him to surrender* 
When he was carried on board the admirars ^illey, he could not restrain 
his indignation, but exclaimed, ** And am I then doomed to be thus loa^« 
*' ed with fetters by a beardless youth ?" a saying which occasioned hi$ 
meetiog with harder usage than he would otherwise have received. Botb 
Barbarossa and Solyman interested themselves in his behalf, and made 
tempting offers to the Genoese for his ransom. Notwithstanding which 
they detained him four years in captivi^ ; nor could they be persuaded 
to set him at liberty, till Barbarossa, with a hundred gallias under his 
command, appealed before their town, and threatened to lay it in ashes, 
if he were not instantly released. The Genoese found it neces&ary to 
comply with this request ; and Dragut, who was immediately afterwards 
furnished with a strong squadron of ships by Barbarossa, and was now 
inflamed with redoubled hatred against all who bore the name of Chris- 
tians, resumed his former occupation, and sought after opportunities, with 
unceasing ardor, to wreak his v^igeance upon his enemies. Beside? 
captures which he made at sea, he sacked and pillaged, year after year, 
innumerable villages and towns in Italy and the adjacent isles. Having 
been dispossessed by Doria of his strong seai-port of Mohedia on the 
199%, ^^^^ ^^ Barbary, he had ample revenge afterwards on that gal- 
lant seaotan^ in an engagement pff Naples, in which he took aix of 
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hi^ ships, with a great number of troops on board, and obliged Do- ^^^^^ 
ria himself, and the rest of the fleet, to fly before him. In the 
year immediately following he subdaed almost the whole island of Cor- 
sica, and delivered it into the hands of the French. After this, having 
made himself master of Tripoli, hef fortified that place in the strongest 
manner. From Tripoli he issued forth as often as the season would per- 
mit ; and after Philip's accession, and even after peace was concluded 
between France and Spain, he continued to practise as formerly his de- 
predations upon the coasts of Sicily, Naples, and other states which be- - 
longed to the Spanish monarchy. 

Of these hostilities Philip had received particular inform- 
ation before he left the Netherlands, and had been earnest- SSnS tS- 
]y exhorted by the Sieur de la Valette, grand-master of the poUandthe 
knights of Alalta, and the duke de Medina Coeli, governor of Sjf •^®®" 
Sicily, to think seriously of putting an end to the innumerable 
xnischieAi to which his subjects were exposed from this active corsair, 
by sending such a force against him as might compel him to abandon his 
retreat. Philip readily consented to this request ; and as he was in^ 
£>rmed by la Valette, that Dragut himself was absent at that time from 
Tripoli, carrying on an inland war against one of the kings in Barbary, 
be lient immediate orders to the duke de Medina Coeli, Doria, and others, 
to hasten forward the preparations necessary for the intended enterprise. 
The Pope and most of the other princes in Italy contributed their as- 
sistance, and a fleet was assembled consisting of more than a hundred 
ships, having fourteen thousand soldiers on board. This armament, of 
which the duke de Medina Coeli had the chief command, set sail from 
Messina in the end of October one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine, 
and passed over to Syracuse. There it was detained by contrary winds 
for several weeks, and during that time a disease, occasioned by unwhole- 
some provisions, carried off between three and four thousand of the 
troops. Mediua Coeli, however, proceeded on his voyage, still hoping 
that he had force isufficient to ensure suceess ; and it is probable that 
he ^ould not have been disappointed had he advanced directly and laid 
siege to Tripoli. But he thought it would facilitate the reduction of 
that place, to make himself master before-hand of the isle of Gierba, 
which lies a few miles from Tripoli, and was held by a Moorish gov- 
ernor, attached to the interest of Dragut. This island was subdued 
vnth little difficulty ; and a castle which had been erected upon it was, 
aflier a feeble resistance, abandoned by the Moors, whose commander 
swore allegiance upon the Alcoran to the King of Spain. 

It was the opinion of some of the principal officers that this castle 
should be immediately destroyed, and that the fleet should proceed to 
Tripoli witbout delay. But the duke was unfortudately of a different 
opinion, and resolved not only to preserve the castle, but to strengthen 
and enlarge it. In this preposterous undertaking a great deal of time 
was lost Dragut had returned wiA his army from his inland espedi- 
tion ; and he had leisure not only to provide for the security of the 
town, but to send notice to the Grand Seignior of the operations of the 
Christian fleet, which be represented might be attacked with great ad- 
vantage in its present situation, while the commander was off his guard, 
and most of the forces were on shore. 
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Solyqian embraced witboat hesitatioD tbe tempting oppertn- 

DMtraetl'on °'^ which was thut presented to him. He fitted oat, with tbe 

of Ike Spa- iitmost expedition, a fleet of seventy- foar gallies, pat a ban* 

theTwiJ^ dred Janissaries, besides otber soldiers, on beard eacb of 

tbem, and gave the conunand to his admiral Piali, with orders 

to proceed in his voyage as fast as possible. The Spaniards were in- 

ibnned of his approach by a Maltese frigate, and were thrown into 

great perplexity. A coancil of war was immediately held. Some offi* 

cers were for waiting till tbe enemy should arrive, and advised Medina 

to give tbem battle. Others, among whom was the yoooger Doria^, 

whose courage was onquestionable, were of opinion, that considering 

the sickly condition of the troops, and tbe great diminution which they 

had undergone, they could not contend with so powerful an enemy 

without tbe utmost danger of a total overthrow, and therefore that 

they ought immediately to retire, and conduct tbe fleet to a f^ace of 

safety. The duke de Medina Coeli, a man of no experience in mart* 

time affairs, and utterly unqualified for the charge which be bad under* 

taken, was at a loss to determine, to which of the two measures proposed 

be should give the preference. There was a necessity for embriackig 

instantly either tbe one or the other. Yet be balanced between tbem 

for some days, and stiU continued to make tbe troops work in completing 

tbe fortifications of the castle, till intelHgenee was brought him that tbe 

enemy were at band, and steering directly towards the island. 

There was no time now to put tbe fleet into a posture of defence. 
Both the mariners and soldiers were overwhelmed with terror i and eack 
crew, without waiting for the word of command, made baste, with oart 
and sails, to escape from the impending danger. Severn! ships |bundere4 
among the flats and shallows. Othera were driven back by tbe wind, or 
by the enemy, and wrecked upon tbe islands Some escaped, and p^urli- 
cularly those which belonged to the order of St. John, through their sik 
perior acquaintance with the coast. Above thirty were taken by the 
Turks; about one tbousai^ men were killed or drowned, and five thousand 
taken prisoners. Medina Coeli, with Doria» and sos^ other principal offi- 
cers, passed in the night through the middle of tbie enemy's fleet, and ar- 
rived safe at Malta : having, before bis departurei committed the chaise 
of the fort of 6ert)a to I>on Alvaro de Sand^, to whom he gave the 
strongest assurances of speedy assistance and relief. 

. This valiant Spaniard had very little reason 4o trust to tbe«a 

'SffynSr assurances, and coM mok expect to be able to bold out leog 
STxurkf. against so great a force as be knew would be employed against 
him ; especially as be vas, but indifferently famished with 
provisions, and wa« much more Hkely to find enemies than friends isk tbe 
natives of the isJand. Notwithstsmdiog these discouraging eireumBt^- 
ces, be readily undertook the arduoius task assigned him ; and bevmg 
got bis garrison augmented by the crews of those ships whieb, kk at- 
tempting lo make tbeir escape^ had been driven back upon tbe coast, he 
prepared with great alacrity for a vigorous defooce. 

Piah lost no time aAer bis victory, but immediateiy landed his troops 
and began tbe siege. He was furoi^ied with artiUery by Drag«t, who 
brought it himself, together with some fresh forces, from Tripoli. About 

k The elder Doria wM preyenttd from takiog a part in this exfiedltioD, by tbe iafinnU 
ties «f old age 
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twelve thousand Turkic, besides the islaDde^s and other Moors, ^^^^ 
were enpiplojed in the siege. In their 6rst approaches many of 
them were killed. But soon afler their battery had been unmasked^ a 
great part of the wall of the fort was laid in rains. The besieged in 
the mean time began to suffer greatly from the heat of the season, and 
from the scarcity and unwholesomeness of the water and provisions. 
Great numbers died, and many, grown impatient under the hardships to 
which they were exposed, deserted to the^enemy. By these men Piali 
was informed of the distressed condition of the garrison ; and he invited 
them to surrender, and promised to spare their lives* Don Alvaro re- 
jected this offer with disdain, and still persisted in the defence. But at 
length finding that his stock of provisions was almost spent, and 
having despaired of the relief which had beep promised by Sj}.^^*^"'' 
Medina, he called together the garrison, which amounted now 4 

only te one thousand men, and having reminded them of the glory which 
they had acquired, and informed them that they had neither bread to sup- 
potrt their bodies, nor numbers to defend the fort any longer, he desired 
th^m to resolve, whether they would give themselves up tamely to be 
the slaves of their barbarous enemy, or imitate the example which he 
would set them, and die fighting bravely for the honour jof their religion 
and their countiy. The soldiers called out with one voice, '* That they 
*^ chose death rather than slavery ; and were ready to follow whereso* 
ever he should lead them.'' He then desired they would refresh them- 
selves with such victitals as still remained, and hold themselves in readi- 
ness to leave the fort about the middle of the night. 

At that time they set out, by the gate which looked towards the sea, and 
having passed a triple rampart, which had been thrown up to prevent 
their sallies, they made dreadful havoc among the Turks, and had al- 
most reached the general's tent, when they were put to a stand by the 
Janissaries. They fought long and desperately ; but at last, the whole 
Turkish camp being up in arms, they were overpowered by numbers, 
and almost all of them were slain. Alvaro, with two officers who had 
kept near him, forced his way through the thickest part of the enemy, 
till he reached the shore, and got on board a Spanish ship which had been 
stTanded. There he was standing at day-break, with his target in one 
hand and his sword in the other, surrounded by the Turkish soldiers, who 
w«iiU have quickly buried him under their darts, if their officers, who 
highly respected his heroic valour, had not restrained them. Having 
been urged by a Genoese renegado to lay down his arms, and assured of 
receiving a treatment suitable to his rank and merit, he at last consented 
to surrender himself to Piali ^ . 

Saeh was the conclusion of this unfortunate enterprise ; the failure of 
which, and all the calamities which ensued, seem to have been owing 
pfificipaKy to the weakness, obstinacy, an^ inexperience of the command- 
er in chief; yet we do ne^ find that Philip ever expressed any dissatis- 
factiopn with hia condnct. He either viewed it in a different light from 
that in which it has been represented by the contempprary historians ; 
or be considered, that it would have been a tacit acknowledgment of his 
own want of discernment,, to accuse, of imprudence or incapacity, a per- 

1 He -WM carried to Conttftntinople with the other prisoners, and was afterwards set at 
liberty, bj an artiels uk a treaty of peace between the Sultan and the Emperor of Ger- 
mmy. 
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j^^^ son whom he had jadged detenring of so great a trust. Instead 
of this, he applied himself to proride against the effects which he 
had reason to dread from the success of the Turkish arms. He could 
hardly doubt that Piali would pursue his victory, and make a descent on 
the coasts of Spain or Italy. 

The inhabitants were every where agitated with the most alarming ap- 
prehensions. Watch-towers were raised along the coast ; and the fleet, 
which had lately suffered so much, waft repaired with the utmost dili- 
gence* But these preparations, although they were afterwards found 
useful, were not at present necessary. Solyman having other objects of 
ambition which engrossed his attention, recalled his fleet to Constantino- 
ple, and thus delivered the Italians and Spaniards from their present 
fears™. 

« Philip soon afterwards received intelligence th^t Hascem, 

o?on?Siid ®^° ®^ ^^ celebrated Barbarossa, and viceroy of Algiers un- 
MaaarquiTif. der Solyman, had formed a design upon Gran and Masarqui- 
vir, two strong forts on the coast of Barbary, which had been 
in the possession of Spain since the year one thousand Eve hundred and 
nine, when they were subdued by cardinal Ximenes. In order to frus- 
trate this design, a fleet of twenty-four gallies had been ordered to sail 
to Oran, for the reinforcement of the garrison ; but this fleet had been 
overtaken in the middle of its course by a dreadful storm, in which two 
and twenty of the ships were lost. 

By this accident Hascem was encouraged to proceed in his projected 
enterprise. Having persuaded several of the Mahometan princes in Bar- 
bary to assist him with their troops, he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Oran early in the spring, with a fleet of more than thirty ships, and a^ 
army of an hundred thousand men. Of the two places which he intend- 
ed to attack, only Masarquivir is a sea-port, and Oran lies at the distance 
of near a league from it. With so great an army he was enabled to block 
up both places at once ; but he began his operations with the siege of 
Masarquivir, which, though of greater importance by reason of its situa- 
tion, was not. so strongly fortified. 

The count de Alcaudet€, the Spanish governor, "who had foreseen the 
approaching storm, had provided to the utmost of his power for the se- 
curity of the places committed to his care ; and both he and his brother 
Don Martin de Cordova, to whom he committed the chief command in 
Masarquivir, were determined .to hold out to the last extremity. Many 
bloody rencounters passed between the contending parties, in Uie sallies 
which Alcaudet^ made from Oran ; and in these the Spaniards had ge- 
nerally the advantage. Don Martin, and the troops under his command, 
gave, if possible, still stronger proofs of intrepidity in their defence of 
Masarquivir. The walls were laid in ruins by the enemy's artillery. 
Hascem made eleven different assaults, and his standard was raised again 
and again upon the ruins of the walls ; yet he was finally repulsed, and 
obliged, notwithstanding his numbers, to yield to the unconquerable ob- 
stinacy of the Spaniards. These brave men, however, were now sen- 
sible, that, from the want of provisions, they must ere long either throw 
away their lives, or submit to that odious slavery to which they knew 
that the implacable hatred of their ungenerous enemy had doomed them. 

m Cabrerfti lib. y. c. y. yiu. xii. xfiL Miuiana, lib. y. c. ni. 
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Philip was 'not ignorant of the distress to which they were 
reduced ; and he had exerted himself with great activity in ^he sfe* ©f 
Biaking preparations fqr their relief. But as Masarquivir was onn nited 
blocked up by sea as well as by land, it was necessary that %^ ^^' 
the supplies which he had provided should be accompanied 
with ,a fleet superior to that of the enemy. Such a fleet he at last 
collected from Italy and the sea-'ports in Spain, and gave the command of 
it to Don Francir de Mendoza, with instructions to sail for Masarquivir 
with the utmost expedition. Meiidoza happily arrived in time. Having 
come unexpectedly upon Hascem's fleet, he took nine ships, and put the 
rest to flight ; and Hascem himself, wJbp had been employed for some days 
in preparing for a new assault, perceiving the danger to which be was 
exposed from the Spanish fleet on the one hand, and the garrisons in Oran 
and Masarquivir on the other, raised the siege precipitately, afler it had 
lasted three months ; and, marched ofl" with all his forces to Algiers. The 
Spaniards pursued for several miles ; but finding they were unable to 
overtake him> they returned ; and the fleet, afler reinforcing the garri- 
sons of Oran and Masarquivir, set sail for Spain, where they were re- 
ceived with great rejoicing. The count de Alcaudet^ was soon after 
znade viceroy of Navarre ; Don Martin received distinguished marks of 
the royal favour ; and all the officers, and even the private soldiers, 
were rewarded in proportion to their rank and merit ^ . 

During the absence of the fleet, the trade of Spain had sus- 
tained considerable prejudice from the depredations of a ce- J^JIp^ 
lebrated corsair, of the name of Cara Mustapha, who, with a non de vc. 
squadron of six or seven ships, traversed the Mediterranean ^J^udtlr 
with unwearied activity, and made innumerable captures. His 
retreat, was a fort on the African coast, called Pennon de Vele:?, which, 
in those days, before the invention ef bombs, was reckoned almost im- 
pregnable. It is situated on a steep and rugged rock, and is inaccessi- 
ble, except by a narrow path, cut out in the rock itself ; which is isepa- 
rated from the continent by a channel, capable of containing about a dozen 
of those ships which were usually employed in cruizing. This rock was 
fortified, both above and below, with a wall, flanked with bastions, and 
mounted with cannon ; and aflbrded a constant shelter and protection to 
the corsairs, when pursued. From its situation near the Straits, these 
corsairs could annoy the Christians, while they themselves were exposed 
to very little danger ; and it was become an object of the most serious 
concern to all the Christian powers who traded in the Mediterranean, to 
wrest it from them. ' - 

In consequence of a report which gained credit, that Solyman intend- 
ed t&is year to make an attack either on Spain or Italy, Philip had great- 
ly augmented his naval force ; but when he found that either there had 
been no ground for this report, or that the Sultan had changed his de- 
sign, he thought that he could not employ his fleet more usefully than by 
attempting to reduce Pennon de Velez, which had been long an object 
of much dread to his subjects. 

Not satisfied with his own numerous fleet, he solicited assistance 
from Portugal) from the Knights of Malta, and from his allies in Italy ; 
nor did he permit them to set sail from Malaga, the place of rendezvous, 
till he had collected above ninety gallies, besides sixty ships of a smaller 

■ Gabrerny lib. vi. Herrera, Hist. Gen. d«l MoadOi lib. v. c iii» ati4 ir. 
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size, with'no less than thirteen thousand soldien en board. The 
providing of so great a force was not merely an effect of that extra- 
ordinary caution with which Philip commonly entered apon any military 
enterprise ; and sach a nomber of troops could not be employed in besieg- 
ing a place of such small extent as Pennon de Velez ; but, as the Moors in 
the country adjacent, were deeply interested in the preservation of the 
fort, on account of iipmense quantities of commodities of all kinds, and the 
number of Christian slaves which were daily sold to them by the cor- 
sairs, there was reason to apprehend that they would consider the cause 
of these pirates as their own, and give all the opposition in their power 
to the Spaniards, in the operations of the siege* 

Agreeably to this persuasion, the allies no sooner arrived upon the 
coast, than great numbers of these barbarians appeared among the bills, 
by the foot of which the army were obliged to pass in their way to the 
fort. But these tumultuary troops were not able to prevent the Span- 
iards from landing ; nor, although they gave them some annoyance on 
their march, could they obstruct the operations of so formidable a body 
of regular forces. Still, however, it was the opinion of several of the 
allies, that after all could be done to reduce a • fort of so singular a 
construction, they would in the issue find it necessary to abandon their 
attempt. This would probably have happened, if Mustapha himself 
had been present. But, in order to save his ships from falling a prey 
to the enemy, he had lefl the place some time before, and given, the 
command of it to a renegado, of the name of Ferret, with t#o hundred 
Turks under him, and ammunition and provision sufficient to serve ^ 
U much longer time than the blockade was likely to continue. 

He believed that the Spaniards would soon perceive the folly #f their 
undertaking ; and was therefore employed in his usual practice of 
cruising, with very little concern about the fate of his retreat. But he 
had been deceived in his opinion of those to whom he had committed a 
charge of so great importance. Both the governor and garrison were 
intimidated by the sight of that powerful fleet and army which now en* 
compassed them. No sooner were some of their guns dismounted by a 
Spanish battery, and a part of the wall demolished, than they were 
struck with the most violent panic, and the governor, and most of the 
garrison, made their escape to the continent in the middle of the night, 
by swimming. Such of them only remained as could not swim ; and by 
these men the fort was delivered to the Spaniards. 

There was much good fortune and little glory in this valuable con- 
quest ;. but the joy which it excited over all the southern coast of Spain 
was inexpressible ; and it was the more complete, as well as the more 
generally diffused, because only^ a rery small number had been killed 
or wounded in their rencounters with the Moors. Don Gareia de Toledo, 
the commander in chief, was soon after his return, rewarded by Philip, 
with the vice-royalty of Sicily ®. 

o Cabrera, lib. tj. e. xvii. Ferreras, part xir. Vertot'« Bist. of tl\t Kai^iU <^ Mtata^ 
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JJCJR[NG the course of those military operations which have been ^,^^ 
described, PbUip beheld with much anxiety the rapid progress of 
heresy in almost e^rery state in Garope except Spain ; and, in order to 
-obstruct it, he employed all his influence to procure the conyocation of 
a general council of the church. 

In the first years of the reformation, the bigotry of those 
who adhered to the ancient superstition, suffered them not ThepeMeeu- 
to think of any other means of extirpating the opinions of the ff^^luta. 
Protestants, but persecution ; which was exercised against 
them with the same unrelenting severity, as if they had been guilty of the 
most atrocious crimes. But it soon appeared how inadequate this bar- 
barous procedure was to the purpose which the Romanists intended. 
Those bloody edicts which were published, those fires which were light- 
ed up, and that variety of torments which priests and inquisitors in- 
vented with ingenious cruelty, served in reality tp propagate the doc- 
trines against which they were, employed, and contributed to inflame^ 
rather than extinguish, that ardent zeal with which the Protestants were 
animated. Being firmly persuaded, that the cause which they main- 
tained, was the cause of God and trutb» and that their perseverance 
would be rewarded with a happy immortality, they courted their pun- 
ishments, instead of avoiding them ; and in bearing them, they display- 
ed a degree of fortitude and patience, which, by exciting admiration in 
the beholders, produced innumerable proselytes to the faith for which 
they suffered. 

Several princes had been converted to the faith. In some ^ngnuas 
states the Protestants had become more numerous and power- ^ refona- 
ful than their opponents ; and in others, their opinions so gen- '^ 
erally prevailed, that the Catholic princes found it no longer possible to 
.extirpate them, without deprivihg themselves of great multitudes of 

9 
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their most industrious subjects, on whom the wealth- and importance 
of their states depended/ The time when persecution might have 
proved effectual was past^ and the princes came at length to perceive the 
necessity of having recourse to some more gentle means than had been 
hitherto employed. They were at the same time sensible, notwith- 
standing their prejudices against the Reformers, that some reformation 
was extremely necessary ; they had long borne with great impatience 
the numberless encroachments of the court of Rome ; and were con- 
vinced, that if some abuses were removed, it would not be impractica- 
ble to persuade the Protestants to return into the bosom of the church. 
A general council appeared to be the only expedient by 
coQ^ide- ^^^^ ^^^^ important end could be obtained ; and the late £m- 
liredfajthe peror Charles had taken infinite pains to procure the convo- 
prl^T cation t)f that assembly. In former times the councils of the 
church had been convened by the Emperors themselves ; but, 
in the time of Charles, the power of calling them was, by all true Ca- 
tholics, considered as the peculiar prerogative of the Popes ; who dread- 
ed, that such assemblies might derogate from their usurped authority, 
and were therefore inclined, if possible, to prevent them from being 
held. With the timid Clement, Charles employed all his art and in- 
fluence to procure a council^ but in vain. Paul the Third was no less 
averse to this measure than Clement ; but the Emperor being seconded 
by almost all the Catholic princes in Europe, Paul yielded to their impor- 
tunities, and summoned a council to meet in Trent. From this place it 
was afterwards translated to Bologna. After the death of Paul it was 
again assembled in Trent in the year one thousand five hundred and 
fi Ay- one, and continued to be held there till the year foUowii^ ; when 
it was prorogued for two years, upon war being declared against the 
Emperor by the elector of Saxony. 

In the sessions which were held under Paul, that fundamental tenet of 
th^ reformers, >y which the writings of the evangelists and apostles 
are held to be the only rule of the Christian faith, was condemned ; and 
equal authority was ascribed to the books termed Apocryphal, and to 
the oral traditions of the church,' 

From the manner in which the deliberations of this assembly were 
conducted ; from the nature of its decisions, and from the blind attach- 
ment of a great majority of its members to the court of Rome, there 
was little ground to hope for the attainment of those ends for which the 
calling of it had been so earnestly desired. But no other expedient 
could be devised, which the Catholics thought so likely to stop the pro- 
gress of heresy ; «nd therefore, as soon as the war between France and 
Spain was concluded, the several Catholic princes began to think se- 
riously of the restoration of. the council. 

The state of Europe at that time seemed more than ever 
iorope,^^^ to require the application of some immediate remedy. The 
power and number of the Protestants were every day be- 
coming more and more considerable. Both England and Scotland had 
disclaimed allegiance to the see of Rome, and new-modelled their re- 
ligion. In the Netherlands the reformers had greatly multiplied of late, 
notwithstanding the most dreadful cruelties had been exercised against 
them ; and in France, where every province was involved in the most 
terrible^ combustion, there was ground to apprehend, that they would 
soon become too powerful for the Catholics, and be able to wrest from 
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them the rcins^ of government The new opinioris had penetrated ^^^^ 
even into Italy, andliad been embraced by a considerable number 
of persons both in Naples and Savoy. From the former of these States 
they were extirpated by the unrelenting severity of Philip ; who issued 
orders to his Viceroy to put all heretics to d^ath without mercy, and 
even to pursue with fire and sword a remnant of them who had fled 
from Cosenza, and were living quietly among the mountains*. 

But the duke of Savoy, unwilling to deprive himself of so 
great a number of useful subjects as had be^n converted to J^^^^^- 
the Protestant faith, was inclined to attempt to enlighten 5»o2*«y™|Jj 
and convince them ; apd with this View he desired the Pope's lUFnuoe. 
permission to hold a colloquy of the pritucipal ecclesiastics in 
his dominions, on the subject of religion. Pius was about the same time 
informed, that in France a resolution had been embraced to have re- 
course to the same expedient. He believed that no measure could be 
devised more likely to prove fatal to that exclusive prerogative which 
he claimed, of judging in matters of religion. He dreaded that the ex- 
ample of France iand Savoy would be quickly followed by other States, 
and the decrees of provincial synods substituted in the place of those of 
the Holy See* It highly concerned him, therefore, to prevent this 
measure (so pernicious to his authority) from taking place. Nor did he 
find much difficulty in dissuading the duke of Savoy from adopting it. 
^< If the heretics," said he to the duke's ambassador, ** stand in need of 
instruction, I will send divines and a legate, by whom they may be both 
instructed and absolved. But your master will find, that they Will lend 
a deaf ear to all the instructions that can be given them, and will put no 
other interpretation upon his condi^ct, but that he wants power to com- 
pel them to submit. No good effect was ever produced by that lenity 
which he inclines to exercise ; but from experience he may learn, that 
the sooner he shall execute justice on these men and make use of force 
to reduce them, the more certain will be his success ; and if he will 
comply with the counsel which I offer, he shall receive from me such 
assistance as wi^ enable him ta carry* it into execution." 

The duke, who was sincerely attached to the Roman faith, and close- 
ly connected with Philip, unfortunately complied with this violent coun- 
sel, and engaged in a bloody war with his protestant subjects^ of which 
he had afterwards the greatest reason to repent ■> . 

The Pope met with much more difficulty in preventing a na-* 
tional synod in France than in Savoy ; and was obliged to pro- «o'the 'odi* 
mise, that he should call a general council without delay. ^^^^^ " 
Pius had, before his promotion, taken an oath to this purpose, 
as all the other cardinals had likewisie done, before they proceeded to 
his election. But no sooner had he ascended the papal throne, than he 
adopted the sentiments of his predecessors ; and shewed that he enter- 
tained the same aversion to this assembly which they had so uniformly 
manifested. He remembered the motives which had determined Paul 
the Third to dissolve it, under the colour of a translation to Bologna. 
He reflected on the danger to which Julius had been exposed, and from 
which his good fortune and the war of Germany had delivered him ; and 

aPauVUb. T. 

> He fpand it neccmair fit last to g^nt them the free exercise of their reKgion^ after 
having been vorsted by them in several skirmishes among the mountains, and suffering a 
total overthrow in a pitched battle, in which he lost 7000 of his troop$» Paul^ lib. v. 
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^^^ he cooffldered, thai as there was now oo prince so powerfbl a« 
Charles, bj whom the prelates could be oyerawed, they would pro- 
bably assume a bolder tone io the council, and attempt to advance their 
own prerogatives on the ruins of the papacy 

Be find! it ^^'^ these reasons he would gladly have eluded the perfonn- 
^wBWMtry to ance of his oath. But so great was his dread of the &tal cod*- 
*^"**™*****' sequences* which might arise from a national synod in France, 
and so earnest the importunity of I'hilip of the Emperor, and other ca- 
*tbolic princes, that he at last thought it necessary to comply with their 
request ; resolving to employ all his attention in providing against the 
dangers to which his authority would be thereby exposed. 

Afler many delays, which Pius knew well how to interpose, the bull of 
convocation, summoning the council to meet in Trent at Caster, was 
published in the consistory on the twenty-ninth of September one thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty ; and nuncios were dispatched to give inti- 
mation of it to all the Christian powers. 

The Pope and cardinals were greatly at a loss to determine 
coDVDCMion. whether the council should be mentioned in the bull as a new 
one, or as a continuation of that which had been held under 
Paul and Jolrus. The decision of this point, seemingly of small impor- 
tance, was rendered difficult by the consequences which it involved. For 
if the continuation were declared, then all those decrees of the former 
sessions, which were levelled against the protestants, would be held sa- 
cred, and receive the sanction of the council that was about to be con- 
vened. The protestants would consider themselves as already condemn- 
ed, and pay no regard to the bull of convocation. Whereas,Jf in this 
bull the assembly to be summoned were denominated a new council, they 
might expect that all the points in controversy would be discussed anew^ 
and consequently might be persuaded to send deputies to the council 
and to acknowledge its authority. 

In* this the Emperor and the Qjoeen- mother and ministers of France 
were deeply interested ; and they urged with great earnestness, that in 
the bull no mention should be made of the former sessions, and no oc- 
casion given the protestants to suspect that any restriction would be laid 
upon the proceedings of the council. Philip was governed by views 
and sentiments of a very different nature. His detestation of the pro- 
testants prevented him from relishmg any other method of dealing with 
them, but that of force. He was utterly averse to making any conces- 
sions to reconcile them ; and he desired the celebration of the council, 
not so much in order to recover those who had already revolted from 
the church, as either to prevent others from following their example, or, 
as Pius afterwards suspected, to increase the power of the bishops and 
princes, by abridging the jurisdiction of the Pope ; to whose exorbitant 
pretensions Philip was in reality adverse, notwithstanding that devoted 
attachment to the Holy See which he affected, in order to promote his 
ambitious designs. With these views and sentiments, Pbihp did not de- 
sire that the protestants shonld come to the council. He believed that 
their presence would serve only to perplex and retard its deliberations. 
He apprehended, that to suffer the decrees of the former sessions to be 
again discussed, would contribute to invalidate the authority of the coun- 
cil itself : and for this reason he thought it necessary that the intended 
meeting should be declared a continuation of the council Which had for- 
merly ^een prorogued. 
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lo this matter Philip's seDtimeots wBte entirely confofmahle to ^ 
those of the Pope ; but Pius dqrst ndt, on this occasion, ruu the 
risque of giving oficuce either to the Emperor, or to the c^urt of France ; 
and therefore, after long deliberation, he couched the bull of conyocation 
in such ambiguous expressions, as might be interpreted to signify either 
a new council, or a continuation of the former. This expedient had, in 
some degree, the effect intended. Although neither of the parties was 
entirely satisfied, yet neither of them was so much disgusted as either the 
one or the other, would have been, if the terms had been explicit : and 
the bull waQ at length received by the Emperor and the French king, ab 
well as by Philip, and the other catholic princes ; who all gave orders to 
the Ecclesiastics in their dominions to repair to Trent at the time ap- 
pointed. 

s In the bull, only bishops, abbots, and others entitled to vote 
by the rules and ancient practice of . the church, were sum- unta^refSe 
moned to attend. But an invitation was carried to the several JI^J!^}?'**® 
protestant powers, by two nuncios, Martinengo and Commen- 
done. 

The protestant princes in Germany were, on this occasion, ^j^^ twnon« 
assembled at Naumburg,,in Upper Saxony; and to that '«««>"»•. 

place the Emperor sent three ambassadors, to second the nuncios in their 
invitation. To the Imperial ambassadors, the princes replied in terms 
expressive of their. respect for Ferdinand. They jLhanked him for the 
solicitude which he discovered in their behalf; and said, that nothing 
would be ; more agreeable to them than a general council, provided it 
were calculated to heal the divisions of the church But no such desi- 
rable effect, they thought, could be expected from the council to which 
they were now invited ; which was called by one whose authority they 
could not acknoiii^ledge ; and in which (as appeared from the hull of con- 
vocation) only those were to have decisive voices, who had sworn alle* 
giance to 4he Pope and the see of Rome. 

The nuocios however were brought in, and briefs were delivered by 
them from the Pope to each of the princes ; but these briefs were on 
the next day returned unopened, with the following declaration : '* That 
as tb^y did not acknowledge any jurisdiction in the bishop of Rome, 
there was^o reason why they should explain to him their sentiments of 
the council, which they had already done to the Emperor^. ^ 

From Naumbui^ the nuncios set out for England and Denmark ; but 
they were, obliged to stop short, Martinengo in the Low Countries, and 
Commendone at l4ubec ; the latter having been forbid to proceed by 
Frederic, atid the former by Elizabeth, both of whom had resolved to 
give no encouragement to the intended council. 

, The opinion which the protestants entertained of the sin- 
ister intentions of the Pope was fully justified by the event. In J}*® ^^^^ 
the very first decree of the first session, when many of the Trent, and 
prelates were not yet arrived, his legates, who presided in by^rp^M 
this assembly, procured it to be enacted, that they only should ^^** '^ 
propose the several questions to be discussed ; and thus they 
jnade at once effectual provision against all attempts to correct any of 
the numberless abuses in the court of Rome, for remedying which the 
meeting of the council had been desired. Against this decree Philip 

cPiol,lib.r. 
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_^ and the otber princes remonfltrated in the most importunate manner, 
and employed their interest, both with the Pope and in the couociU 
to procure the repeal of it. But all their endeavours were ineffectual. 
Their solicitude on this head serred only to confirm Pius in his suspi- 
cions of their having formed a design to encroach on his authority. He 
eluded their applications with consummate artifice, and sent orders to 
the legates to make all the opposition io their power to any proposal 
which might be made for annulling the decree. 

This did not prevent several of the prelates from endea- 
toTiibri^tiw vouring to persuade the council to establish certain points, 
P*«' oi the gQch as the divine institution and the residency of bishops, 
^^^ which would have struck deep at the root of the papal pow- 

er. The Pope, from whom the legates received instructions on every 
difficult emei^ncy, was kept in perpetual anxiety ; and he sometimes 
thougbt of suddenly dissolving an assembly which he found so difficult 
to keep within the bounds that he prescnbed. But, by unremitted vi- 
gilance and attention, by threatening some prelates with his displeasure, 
by flattering others, and heaping promises upon them of advancement 
in the church ; and above all by means of the great number of Italian 
bishops^, who depended entirely on his favour, he secured, in every 
question, a majority of voices ; and not only prevented any decision 
from being passed that might be detrimental to his authority, but pro- 
cured the ratification of many of these ecclesiastical usurpations which 
the princes, who had been so solicitous for the convocation of the coun- 
cil, had expected would have been abolished and condemned. These 
princes were greatly disappointed and chagrined. Their ambassadors^ 
as well as the prelates, complained, that the council, far. from enjoying 
freedom, were fettered in all their deliberations by the secret orders . 
which were daily sent from Rome : and on this head, remonstrances, 
were made again and again to tbe Pope himself, who sometimes vouch- 
safed a sofl, evasive reply ; and at other times, appearing to be greatly 
offended, asserted that the council w^ at perfect liberty ; and insinuated 
that the true source of all the discontent on this head wUs, that the am- 
bassadors of the princes' had not the power of dictating the decrees. 

Whatever ground there was for this insinuation, the deliberations of 
tbe council were conducted in the same manner as before, till at length 
Pius, grown impatient under the perpetual attention and expence which 
it required from bim, sent orders to his legates to bring it as soon as 
possible to a conclusion. And it was concluded accordingly, 
SSJcoSS. ^i^b ^^^ ™<>8' indecent precipitation, towards the e«d of the 
**\««s ^^^^ ^°® thousand five hundred and sixty-three, without any 
considerable opposition from the princes, who had long des- 
paired of deriving from it any of those salutary effects which had been 
'expected*. They perceived that the Pope's influence over it was not 
to be controlled ; and foresaw that the continuance of it must serve 
only to augment and strengthen his authority, which it had been their 
intention to circumscribe. Of this they had the most con- 
Th^iMtde- vineing evidence in the concluding session, in which two de- 
crees were passed that had not been mentioned before, and 

d Many of them "were so poor, tb«t he vas obliged to defray the expencei of their at- 
tendance. , 

e The acts were subscribed by the 4 legates, 2 cardinals, 3 patriarchs, 25 arcbbishopsj, 
268 bishops, 7 abbots, 7 generals or regulars, and 39 proxies. Paul, liU Tiil 
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were manifestly designed as an aokDowIedgmeot of the subordination 
of tfae council to the Holy See. One of these was^ That applica- 
toin should be made to the Pope for his confirmation of the decrees ; and 
the other, That whatever expressions had been employed in any of the 
decrees, were to be understood without prejudice to the Pope's au- 
tbority. 

Pius rejoiced exceedingly when he was informed of the dis- 
solution of the council, and still more when he received iatel^ n»P^'» 
ligence of these its last decrees. He ordained, on this occasion, jj^oi**" 
a solemn thanksgiving ; and in the consistpry declared, that 
lie would confirm all the decrees,, and add tioany reformations to those 
which had been enacted by the council. By these reformations, 
some of bis courtiers apprehended that the profits arising from their 
offices would be diminished ; and they employed all their influence to 
dissuade him from his purpose. Pius had no intention to introduce any 
alterations of^ which they had reason to be afraid; bntdbe con^dered, 
that his refusiiig to confirm the decre<is would be interpreted as a con- 
demnation of the council ; that all its acts would be thereby btenght 
into disrepute ; and that occasion might thence be taken, by the French 
and others, to hold national assembles. And he considered likewise, 
that it would depend entirely uppn himself to deterinine, how far any 
particular decree should be carried into execution. For these 
reasons he disregarded the objections of his courtiers, and HisbuUof 
published his bull of confirmation, with the usual formalities ; ^^°^' 
requiring all prelates^ and princes to receive and enforce the 
decrees of the holy council of Trent ; prohibiting all persons, whether 
laymen or ecclesiastics, from writing any explication .of them under the 
form of niotes or commentaries ; and commanding the Catholics erery 
•where to have recourse, in all dubioiis'cases, to the Apostolic See. 

This bull was addressed only to the Catholics ; fpr Pius did . 
not expect that any greater regard would he paid to it by the of the^dT* 
Protestants than they had shewn to his bull of convocation. JJSdiu** 
Th6 whole conduct of the coiincit had, from the beginning, 
bi^n calculated to widen, instead of closing, that breach which subsist- 
ed between ^m and the Roman church. The ancient religion was 
BOW more clearly ascertained. 'Its doctrines, the ofispring of subtle 
sophistry, artifice, and presumption, were formally defined ; its rites, 
which had crept into the church in the dark ages of ignorance and su- 
petstitton, were now made an essential part of worship ; and anathemas 
were pronounced against all persons by whom either the former or the 
latter Were not embraced. By this impolitic conduct the Protestants 
were more clearly instructed where to direct their attack ; and in those 
absurdities, into which m^en must fall who venture to dogmatise on sub- 
jects so mysterious as many articles of the christian faith, they oilep 
found abundant matter of victory and triumph. No concessions of any 
kind bad been made by the council, in order to reconcile them ; but all 
their doctrines had been indiscriminately condemned ; and henceforth 
adi ground of hope was put off of ever inducing them to return into the 
bosom of the church, by any other means but open force and perse- 
cution, r • 

Pius flattered himself that these means would sooner or 
later prove eflfectual i and was thierefore little concerned at rejS«ISbJ* 
the condtict of the Protestants, with respect to the council. f»^"**^ 
He was much more deeply affected by the ill-humour which 
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the Q]Deen*mother and ministers of France discovered on the pre- 
sent occasion. They had heen somewhat disgasted at the little 
regard that had been shewn to their desire, of having the council 
declared to be a new council. They were displeased with the decrees 
of reformation, by sodie of which the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was ex- 
tended beyond its former bounds ; and they were highly dissatisfied with 
the tacit acknowledgment contained in the concluding decrees, of the 
superiority of the Pope above councils ; an opinion which in France had 
been always impugned and rejected. Influenced by these considera- 
tions and desirous at the same time of avoiding to give any ^esh occa- 
sion of discontent to the Calvinists, the French court (although earnest- 
ly solicited by Pius) refused to receive and publish the decrees f. 

Pius had reason to apprehend that the example of so great 
MeTtdTiiT ^ monarchy would be imitated by the other catholic powers. 
Phiup, and Bot he had the pleasure of receiving information from bis nun- 
u^^^HSeetT cios, that not only the Republic of Venice, and the several 
Italian princes, but most of the catholic princes in Germany, 
and the king of Spain, had resolved to acknowledge the authority of the 
council. 

In forming this resolution, Philip gave a striking proof of that zeal 
which he so uniformly felt, or affected, for the catholic religion and the 
Holy See. No prince was ever more jealous of his power, or more 
tenacious of his rights ; upon some of which encroachments had been 
made in the decrees of reformation. During the celebration of the- 
council, he had complained loudly of the dependance in which it w'as 
held by the Pope ; he had again and again endeavoured, but in vain, to 
get that first decree rescinded, by which the legates alone could propose 
the questions to be discussed ; and he had likewise been highly offended 
with the Pope^s precipitate dissolution of the council,' in which measure 
he had neither been consulted, nor had any delay been granted at hit 

ambassador's request To these causes of alienation, Pius 
oSm£Xat ^^^^^ another which might have been attended with the 
the ambftnadon most sorious couseq^eucos, by determining a dispute for 
s^^il^d^SMM?n precedence between the Spanish and French ambassadors 
fiTonrofFxaiNe. at Rome, in favour of the latter. To decide this point, 

which was of so delicate a nature j also critical a juncture, 
the Pontiff was induced, partly by the hopes of prevailing on the court 
of France to receive the decrees of the council, and partly by his dread, 
that, if the young King were not gratified in this matter, his counsellors 
would advise him to break off all connexion with Ronie, and to commit 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority in the kingdom to a patriarch of 
his own election. 

Pius ordered his nuncio to explain these motives to the Catholic King, 
and spared no pains to convince him of the necessity of the step which 
he had taken ; nor were his endeavours altogether ineffectual. Philip 
did not, indeed, for some time, send any ambassador to Rome in the place 
of Don Louis de Requesens, who left it when the point of precedence 
was decided ; but being determined, if possible, to live on amicable 
terms with the Holy. See, he resolved to stifle his resentment. Nor did 
he suffer it to influence his conduct with regard to the decrees of the 
council, which, although they were not entirely conformable to his wish- 

f FAth^ Paul, lib. t, ti, y'Ui iriii. 
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es, yet woold cootributeybe beKeved, in some measure, to prevent 
the progress of heresy ; and therefore he iss,ued orders, without y^' 
hesitation, to have th^m received and obeyed thronghont all his do- " '* 
minions ^. 

s Cabrera, lib. vL e. 16. Pallafieiniy lib. xxiv. cap. 18. 
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Philips attention was, soon after this, called to objects of ^^ 
a very different nature from those by which, dnring the sitting Hmene 'in- 
of the council, it had been engrossed. The success of his en- Se^^inm 
terprise against Pennon de Velez having given great uneast- |i***J!5^ 
oess to all the piratical states, they had endearoured to engage Knigkta ^r 
the Sultan to undertake the recovery of that fort ; and had ^'^'^ 
intreated him to employ such a fleet and army as might be sufficient to 
expel the- Spaniards from the coast of Africa. Solyman was at the same 
time earnestly solicited by great numbers of his subjects, to take veil* 
geance on the Knights of Malta, who, besides co-operating with the Spa- 
niards in all their African expeditions, still continued to exercise their 
wonted hostilities against the Turks at sea, and had of late made innu- 
merable captures. 

This prince was of himself as much incensed both against the former 
and the latter of these his enemies, as any of his subjects could desire ; 
and notwithstanding his great age, he was inflamed as much as ever with 
the ambition of extending his doniinions. He therefore lent a willing ear 
to the solicitations which he now received ; and having suspended allhiil 
other pursuits, he resolved to turn his whole attention against the Maltese 
and Spaniards. But he hesitated whether he should begin his operations 
with invading Malta, or the dominions of the Catholic King ; and to assist 
him in deciding this point, he held a council of his most experienced com- 
manders. 
. Mahomet, the oldest and wisest of all his Bashas, was of opinion, that 
it would be highly inexjpedient to begin with invading Malta ; in subduing 
which, he said, tl)e Sultan would find^infiilitely greater difficulty than he 
had encountered formerly in the conquest of Rhodes. The latter of 
these islands, he observed, lay at so great a distance from Europe, as had 
made it almost impossible for the Christians to send assistance tu the be- 
sieged ; and was besid$is so latge ^d fertile as to furnish subsistence 
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jy^ to the Tui4d»h troi^ps. Whereas the former was small and bar- 
ren ; so far from th^ Porte, and so near to Sicily and Italy, that 
the Knights co^ld easily receive from thence perpetual succours and sup- 
, plies. The king of Spain was deeply conceroed in their preservation ; 
and be, and other Christian princes, would, from religien as well as inte- 
rest, think themselves bound to support an order of men whom they had 
long regarded as the champions of their faith. The Knights would de- 
fend their island with the utmost obstinacy. And even although the Sul- 
tan should at last get possession of it, yet a new crusade would be formed 
by the Christians for its recovery, and the Turkish fleet would be destroy- 
ed in the harbours, before it could be put into a posture of defence. Si- 
cily, he thought, would be a much easier and more certain conquest. 
The reduction of that island would conduce mote to the Sultan's glory, 
as well as to the interest of his empire ; and it would be quickly follow- 
ed by the reduction of the Knights of Malta, who could not subsist a 
single season without those continual supplies of. provision which that 
more fertile region afforded them. 

A prince of so great penetration as Solyman could not be 
^!S«D £ insensible of the weight of these considerations ; but having 
Rinwithtbe been long accustomed to triumph over much more formidable 
1^1^^^ enemies than the knights of Malta', and having formerly ex- 
pelled the Knights themselves from Asia, when their power 
was more considerable than at present, he believed that they could not 
long resist bis victorious anps. In this confidence of success he was 
confirmed by most of the Bashas, who chose rather to flatter his inclina- 
tions at the expebce of his interest, than to run the risque of incurring 
his displeasure. His resentment against the Knights was greatly height- 
ened at this time by the capture of a rich galleon belonging to some of 
his greatest favourites in the Seraglio. These persons exerted all their 
influence to procure a speedy vengeance, and ' contributed to determine 
the Sultan to open .the caihpaign with the siege of Malta ; after thecon-^ 
quest of which he resolved to turn his arms against the King of Spain. 

Having thuj3 fixed bis purpose^ h^ issiied orders for equip- 
mSoS^**' ping, all the ships in his Empire with the utmost expedition j 
sent a gri^at number of troops to the sea-ports in the Morea, 
where he intended they should embark ; and desired Hascem and Bra- 
gut, his viceroys in Algiers and Tripoli, to hold their corsairs ready to 
join his fleet when it should arrive at Malta. He gave the command of 
the fleet to I^iali, and that of the land forces to Mustapba, an experienc- 
ed general, at the age of sixty-five, who had acquired his esteem and 
confidence by several victories which he had obtained in Asia. To these 
men he recommended strongly the acting in concert with each Other ; 
and required them to cobsult in every matter of importance with Dra- 
gut, whom he regarded as the ablest naval oflicer in his dominionis. 

The news of his preparations soon reached the several Chris- 
tite^^l!!^ tian powers on the coast of the Mediterranean. But they were 
SiSf ^ ^^^ ^ome time in doubt where the storih which was gathering 
would burst. At length John de la Valette Parisot, the grand- 
master of Malta, received certain infonHation of Solyman's design, from 
spies whom he employed at Constantinople. He immediately cojnmuni- 
cated his intelligence to the King of Spain, the Pope, and most of the 
other Christian. princes ; and represented to them the necessity of grant- 
ing lEeir assistance at the present crisis^ if they •would save irom ruin an 
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order of men ivhiDse bravery had for a^s past been continually ^^^ 
everted in the protection of Christians of e^ery nation io Europe, 
against the implacable enemy of the Christian name. 

B,ut although the subjects of almost every Christian state had, 
on numberless occasions, 'been supported by their generosity, ^|^n^ 
and protected, or rescued from slavery, by their intrepid va- ^SKb?* 
lour, jfet only such princes thought it incumbent on them to in- 
terest themselves in their heb^ilf whose territories lay exposed to imme* 
diate danger. Of these no one had so mueh ground to dread the coase* 
quences of su£fering the Knights to be overwhelmed^ ad the King of 
Spain. For , besides that his dominions were more exposed, he was 
much\]|iore obnoxious to the Sultan, than any other Christian monarch. 
He had repeatedly committed hostilities against th^e African corsairs, 
whom Solyman had taken under his protection ; and he could not call in 
question the intelligence transmitted to him by the grand-master, that as 
the Turkish annament was to be sent first against the Knights, it would 
be employed ne^it against hims^f. Philip had ever looked on Malta as 
his principal bulwark against the invasions of the Turks ;- and he vTas 
sensible that he had now more reason than ever to consider it in that 
view. Prompted by these motives, he resolved to ^xert himself with vi-^ 
gour in its defence ; and having written to his ministers and allies in Ita- 
ly, to form an army of twenty thousand men, which should be r^ady to 
embark on the shortest notice, he assembled a numerous fleet at Messina, 
and sent ibstmctions to Don Garcia de Toledo, the viceroy of Sicily, to 
watch over the preservation of Malta with the same solicitude as if Sici- 
ly itself were to be attacked. 

The zeal with which Philip espoused the cause of th^ +he«aii4.' 
Knights, delivered them from their anxiety with regard to th^ inMt£?£ 
final issue of the war, but did not prevent the grand-master vigSncef . 
from exerting his activity and vigilance in^preparing for a vi« 
gorous defence. Besides sending a; general summons to the Knights 
dispersed throughout the several provinces in Europe, to repair instantly 
to Malta ; he distributed all the inhabitants of the island capable of 
bearing arms, into companies, and appointed the Knights to train them 
in the severaLbranch^ of military disciplitie. He caused two thousand, 
troops to be levied by bis agents in Italy, and kept ialltbe shipi^ belong- J 
ing to the order, perpetu^y employed in importing arms, military 
stores, and provisions. - ^ 

In obedience to his summons, all the Knights hastened to his assistance, 
except such as were prevented by age or Infirmities ; and these suppli- 
ed their personal services, by sending him all th^ money which they 
could raise out olr the effects belonging to their. cop vents. Before the 
arrival of thft ^nemy, he reviewed his forces, and' found that they 
amounted to seven hundred Knights and eight thousand five huqdred 
soldiers, including two companies of Spaniards which were sent to him 
^om Sicily. These troops, afler a solemn religious procession, and 
partaking of the holy sacrament, he distributed among the Iltnights ; and 
assigned, to all of tnetn their proper stations. . In tlie midst of the mul- 
tiplicity of affairs which demanded his attention, there was nothing 
qmittecl ,which human prudence could provide. He was continually 
employed either in tisiting the posts, or examining the stores, or 
strengthening the fortifications, or instructing the officers as to the con- 
duct proper to be observed in case of an attack. The wisdom displayed 
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in his plan of defeoce, inspired bis troops with confidence ; acid 
his traoquilh'ty and fortitude communicated to them an eleFation of 
mind, which rendered them superior to every calaunitj that could be^l 
them. 

At length the Turkish fleet haVing lefl Constantinople in 
ArriTai of the ^^e end of March, arrived in sight of Malta about the mid- 
tt^w^ M^ ^'® ^^ ^*^ *' c^^osisting of more than two hundred sail, and 
ttfteaodPiAiL having on board, besides a great number of Christian slaves, 
designed to serve as pioneers, above forty thousand land 
forces, composed chiefly of Janissaries and Spahis, the bravest soldiers 
of the Ottoman empire. This formidable army landed at some distance 
from U Borgo*, and soon afterwards spread themselves over the coon- 
try ; setting fire to the villages, putting the peasants to the sword,, and 
carrying off such of the cattle, as, notwithstanding the orders of the 
grand^madter, had not been secured within the forts and towns. 

While the Turks were thus employed. La V alette sent out De Copier, 
marshal of the order, with two hundred horse and six hundred foot, to 
watch their motions. De Copier,* an officer of great experience, ezecu- 
ted his commission with so much prudence and vigour, that by falling un- 
expectedly on detached parties, he cut off one thousand five hundred of 
the Turks, with the loss of only about eighty men. But La Valette in- 
tended, hy permitting these skirmishes, only to make trial of his troops, 
and to accustom them to the looks and shouts of tl^e enemy. He consi^ 
dered, that even so small a l6ss as was occasioned by these rencounters, 
was more than he could easily support. He therefore recalled De^ Co- 
pier, and sent the soldiers and knights under his command to their respec- 
tive posts. 

The Turkish general held a council of war as soon as all 
&?EJnto **^ his troops were landed, to assist him in resolving where he 
^should begin his attack. Piali, agreeably to what he under*' 
stood to' have been the Sultan V instructions, was of opinion that they 
ought not to enter upon acdoB till Dragut should arrive. But Musta-' 
pha having received information of the King of Spain^s preparations, 
thought that something must be done instantly for the security of the 
flieet ; which lay at present in a creek where it was exposed to the vio- 
lence of the east wind, and might be attacked with great advantage by 
the Spaniards. On this account he was of opinion, that they should im* 
mediately lay siege to a fort called St. Elmo, which stood on a neck of 
land near II Borgo, having the principal harbour on one side of it, and 
on the other, another harbour large enough to contain the whole fleet in 
safety. This proposal was approved by a majority of the council, and 
Mustapha proceeded without delay to carry it into execution. He vain- 
DURcuitiei ^y expected that he would be able to reduce the fort in- a fewr 
attemiing dayS. But besides the valour with which it was (defended, 
the siege, h^qj^q wcrc two ciccumstances which greatly augmented the 
difficulty of his enterprise ; one of these was, that the garrison could 
easily receive supplies from the town, across the great harbour, which 
was secured by two forts, called t^t. Angelo.and St. Michael, or La San- 
gle ; and the other, that bis approaches to the fort were' retarded by the 
nature of the road leading to it, which was either a bare rock, or the . 
rock thinly covered with a stony soil. This last inconvenience be re-» 

« Tlie to^m -where the streagth of the order was conoeDtered. 
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medied, by substituting in the 4>lace of trenches, a parapet formed ^^ 
4>f planks and beams covered on the side towards the fort with earth, 
which they brought from a distance, and mixed with straw and rushes. 
By this invention he was enabled to open a battery mounted with his lar- 
gest cannon^ on the sixth or seventh day after his arrival on the island; and 
he quickly convinced the governor, the baili£[ of Negropont, that it 
would be impossible for him to hold out long. Of this the governor 
gave immediate ioformati'oti to the grand-master, and made 
choice of a knight of the name of La Cerda for his messenger. / f^;,5!j!J° 
This man, greatly disturbed by fear, exaggerated the danger untenable 
which he had been sent' to represent, and had the imprudence ^^'*'' 
to tell the grand-master, in the presence of many of the Knights, 
that he must not expect that the ^lace wonld sustain the siege about a 
week longer. *• And what loss," said La Valette, ** have you received 
that makes you so soon despair ?" ** The fort," replied La Cerda, '* is 
to be considered as a sick person, greatly reduced, who must receive con- 
tinual remedies and supplies,'* ** I myself," answered the grand-mas- 
ter with great indignation, *' will be; the physician ; and will bring others 
along with me, who, if they cannot cure you of your fear, will at least 
preserve the fort from falling into the hands of the Infidels." 

La Valette did not expect that a place which was neither 
strong, nor large enough to admit a numerous garrison, could SSe??"^ 
be defended long against so great. a force as was emplpyed to leuonttbr 
reduce it ; but he thought it necessary that the siege of this ^^Se butl^ 
fort should be prolonged as much as possible^ in order to give 
the "Viceroy of Sicily time to come to his relief. With this view he re- 
solved to throw himself into St. Elmo with a select body of troops ; and 
he was preparing to set out when the whole body of Knights remonstra- 
ted with such earnest importunity against his leaving the town, that he at 
last consented to suffer the reinforcement which he had prepared, to be 
conducted to the fort by a knight called De Medran, upon whose conduct 
and intrepidity he could rely with the most assured confidence. 

Not Ions after De Medran's arrival in the fort, the garrison 
made a vigorous sally, in which they drove the enemy from their the^e. 
intrenchments, and put a number of them to the sword. But 
the rest soon recovered from their surprise ; and having returned to the 
charge, they compelled the Christians to retire. In this rencounter, the 
vigorous efforts of the Janissaries were favoured by the wind, which 
blew the smoke of the guns upon the fort, and covered the besieged 
with ar thick' cloud, through which it was impossible to discern the opera- 
tions of the enemy. This incident the Turks had the presei^ce of mind 
to improve to great advantage. They seized, unpe'rceived, upon the 
counterscarp, made a lodgment there with beams, woplsacks. and gabions ; 
and raised a battery upon it with incredible expedition. After ^e smoke 
was dispersed, the besieged beheld what had been done with much as- 
tonishment ; and they were the more disquieted, as the fortification 
which the Turks h^d raised upon the counterscarp, overtopped a rave- 
lin which lay near it, in which the besieged eouid no longer appear with 
safety. They resolved, however, to defeqd this ravelin as lobg as pos- 
sible, whatever it should cost them. 

In the mean time Dragui and another noted corsair called 
Uluchiali arrived with twenty gallies, having, besides slaves pjjjjjj."^ 
and seamen, two thousand fiive4iundred ti^ops on board. This 
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IMS reinfbrceip^t^t and the presence of Oragtit added fresh vigour to 
the operations of the siege. This gallant corsair exposied himself 
on air occasions with the utmost intrepidity ; spent whole days in the 
trenches ; and as besides his other extraordinary talents, he was partly 
cularly skilful in the management of artillery, he caused some new bat- 
teries to be noised in more advantageous situations than had hitherto been 
made choice of ; and kept up a continual fire both upon the ravelin above 
mentioned, and a. cavalier that covered the fort, and was one of its prin- 
cipal defences. 

This xavalier soon became the only defence which could 
Jwg^jof prevent the besiegers from coming up to the very foot of the 
wall. Some Turlush engineers hating approached the ravelin 
at day-break, to examine the effects of their artillery, they observed :a 
guA;port so low, that one of them, when mounted on the shoulders of 
another^ looked into it, and saw the Christian soldiers lying on the ground 
asleep.. Of this they gav« immediate inforiniation to the ^roops ; who, 
advancing as quickly and silently as possible, and clapping ladders to the 
gun-hole, got up into the ravelin, ' and cut most of the Christians to 
pieces. 

Between this ravelin and the cavalier lay the ditch, over which the 
besieged had thrown a temporary bridge of planks, leading up to the 
cavaher. The Turks/ perceiving this, leapt instantly upon the bridge* 
and attempted, to make themselves masters of the cavalier, as they had 
already done of the* ravelin. But the garrison was now alarmed ; the 
bravest of the Knights hastened from different quarters to the, post of 
danger ; and, after an obstin&te engagement, they compelled the Turks 
to retire into the ravelin. There the Janissaries observing another way 
of reaching the cavaher, by a path from the bottom of the ditch, they 
threw tfaemselve^^ dovirn without dread or hesitation ; ,and having ascend- 
ed by this path to the other side, they renewed their attack with great- 
er fury than ever. The combat lasted from sun-rise till noon, when the 
invincible bravery of the garrison proved at last victorious. About twen- 
ty Knights and a hundred soldiers w^re killed, and near three thousand 
of the enieiny. ' 

As the ravelin was opeu on the side towards the fort, the besieged 
pointed some cannon against it, and made great havoc among ihe Infidefo. 
But Mustapha, sensible of the value of the acquisition which he had 
made, poured in fresh soldiers without number ; and the pioneers com- 
ing forward with wool-sacks, planks; and gabions, put the troops at length 
in safety, and do^ade a lodgment in the raveUn, of which the garrison 
were never able to dispossess them. 

The grand-master's concern on. account of this disaster was greatly 
augme,nted by considering that it could not have happened so soon, with- 
out soipe negligence on the part of the garrison. He sent them how- 
ever an immediate reinforcement ; but both the siege and the defence 
were carried on with the same vigour as before. 

^ But the situation of the besieged was now become much 
T»»distr©B more dangerous than formerly. The Turks, applied them- 
ton. ^ , . selves with unremitting diligence to heighten the ravelin till 
it Overtopt the wall of the fort ; and after this, the garrison 
could no longer appear ,upon the parapet with s£ifety. Many were kill- 
ed by the enemy's artillery. Several breaches were made in different 
parts of the wall, and the hearts of the bravest Knights began to fail 
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within them. They apprehended, that ere long the Turkish ge- ^^^ 
neral would attempt to take the fort bj storm, and they dreaded 
that it would be impossible for so small a number to resist so numerous 
an enemy. • 

They agreed, therefore, though with much reluctance, to 
apply to the grand master for liberty to quit the fort ; and ^%IS^ 
they made choice of the chevalier De J\fedran for their mes- ^^^'^^^ 
senger. De Medran represented that the fort was in reality 
DO longer tenable, and .that to continue in it, though only a few days, 
would infallibly occas>ion the utter destruction of the garrison. That no* 
thing could be of greater advantage to the furks than sending the for- 
ces of the Order to a place where there were no fortifications to defend 
them ; that by so doing, the troops necessary for the defence of the 
other fortresses would soon be consumed, and these fortresses become 
an easy prey to the enemy. But he concluded with sayings that, al- 
though this was the opinion of all the garrison, he was commissioned to 
declare to the grand master, that whatever resolution he should form, 
they were determined to yield an implicit obedience to his authority. 

Most of the Knights in council thought that this request 
of the garrison ought to be immediately granted. But La ^3Jii2[^ 
Valette was of a contrary opinion. The fort, he acknowl 
edged, would not probably hold out much longer ; and he lamented the 
fate of those gallant Knights and soldiers who were stationed in so peri- 
lous a situation. But there were cases, he said, in which it was neces- 
sary to sacrifice aome of the members for the preservation of the body ; 
and such he knew to be the present critical state of their affairs. For 
be was credibly informed that the Sicilian viceroy had declared, that if 
the fort of St £lmo were lost, (as he could not then attack the Turks 
with the same advantage as at present,) he would not expose his fleet to 
the risk of a defeat for the sake of the rest of the island. And on this 
account La Valette subjoined, «that the preservation of the Order de- 
pended almost entirely on the length of the present siege. Thi^ he re- 
presented to the chevalier De Medran, and sent him back with instruc- 
tions to remind the Knights of the vow which they took at their entrance 
into -the Order, of sacrificing their lives for its defence. He likewise 
bade him aissure them, in his name, that he would not fail to send them 
such reinforcements as they should stand in need of, and was determin- 
ed, as soon as it should be necessary, to come himself to their assistance, 
with ^ fixed, unalterable purpose to lay down his life, sooner than deli- 
ver the fort into the hands of the Infidels. 

This answer bad the desired effect on several of the Knights, and 
particularly on those whose principles of honour and attachment to the 
Order were confirmed by years. But the greater part of them were 
much dissatisfied. They thought the grand-master's treatment of them 
harsh and cruel, and wrote him a letter, subscribed by fifty-three, ia 
which, afler repeating their former request, they informed him, that 
if he did not, on the next night, fend boats to carry them to the town, 
they were determined to sally out into the Turkish camp, where they 
might fall honourably by the sword, instead of suffering such an igno- 
minious death as they had reason to expect, if the fort were taken by 
storm. 

To this letter La Valette replied, '* That they were much poistaken, 
if they expected to satisfy their honour by throwing away their lives ; 

11 
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iS6f. *^°^^ ^^ ^^ °^ '^^ ^^^^^ ^^^J ^^ sabfnit to his authority, th^n to sa- 
crifice their lives in defence of the Order : that the preservation of 
the whole depended on their present ohedience to his commands : that no 
aid was to be •xpected from Spain if the fort were given up ; and that 
if he should yield to their request, and bring them to the town, the 
town itself would then be immediately invested, and they, as well as the 
rest, soon afterwards reduced to a situation more desperate than that 
from which they were so solicitous to escape, by deserting an import- 
ant station which they had undertaken to defend." Besides this letter» 
he sent three commissioners to examine the state of the fortifications ; 
intending by this measure, either to gain time, or to prevent the garrison 
frOin sinking into despair. 

These commissioners differ widely in the accounts which they deli- 
vered at their return. Two of them thought it impossible to defend 
the fort much longer. But the third, named Constantine Castriot, a 
Greek prince, descended from the famous Albanian hero, Sanderbeg, 
whether from ignorant^, or consciousness of greater resources in his 
native courage than the other two possessed, maintained that the garri- 
son was far from being reduced to the last extremity ; and to give proof 
how firmly he was persuaded of the truth of what he said, he offered 
to enter the fort hiihself, and to undertake the defence of it with such 
troops as should be willing to accompany him. 

The grand-master, strongly impressed with a sense of the necessity 
of protracting the siege, immediately accepted this offer, and bestowed 
the highest encomiums on Castriot's zeal and resolution. Nor did 
Castriot find any difficulty in persuading a sufficient number to attend 
him, who were no less zealous and resolute than himself. The soldiers 
crowded to his standard, and were emulous to have their names enroll- 
ed for that dangerous service in which he had engaged. 

When La Valette saw the spirit by which these men were animated, 
and had do longer any doubt of being ab]e, by their means, to prolong 
the siege of the fort, he sent a letter to the Knights, acquainting them, 
that he was now willing to give them their discharge ; and would imme- 
diately send another garrison, into whose hands, he desired, they should 
be ready to deliver up the fort, and come themselves to the town in the 
boats in which their successors were to be transported. ** You, my 
brethren," continued he, ** may be in greater safety here than in your 
present situation ; and I shall then feel less anxiety for the preservation 
of the fort, although I think it of so great importance, that on the pre- 
servation of it, that of our Order seems entirely to depend." 

The contents and style of this letter affected the Knights in the most 
sensible manner, and roused within them that delicate sense of honour, 
by which the Order had been so long and so eminently distinguished. 
They dreaded the reception which they were about to meet with from 
the grand-master and the other Knights : *' And should this new garri- 
son," said they to each other, " which is appointed to succeed us, be 
fortunate enough to hold out till the Spaniards arrive, in what corner of 
the earth shall we conceal our infkmy ?" They resolred without hesi- 
tation to remain in the fort till every man should perish, rather than 
either deliver it to the new garrison, or abandon it to the enemy. And 
they went in a body to the governor, and intreated him to inform the 
grand-master, of their repentance, and to join with them in praying that 
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they might be saffered to wipe oat the remenkbraDce of their fault ^^^ 
by their future conduct. 

The governor readily complied ; and, in order to prevent the new 
garrison from setting out in the night, he dispatched hts letter by a noted 
swimtaaer before it was dark. La Valette secretly rejoiced at this appli- 
cation ; but sent word to the governor, that he must always prefer even 
a body of new troops to the most experienced warriors, who had refus- 
ed to submit to the control of military discipline. When this answer 
was reported to the Knights, they were overwhelmed with anguish, and 
had recourse to the most submissive intreaties of forgiveness. The 
grand*master suffered himself at last to be overcome ; and henceforth 
the garrison, dismissing all thoughts of their own safety, were intent on 
nothing but how to prolong the defence. 

The grand -master sent them every night fresh troops, to supply the 
place of the killed and wounded ; and kept them well furnished with 
provisions, ammunition, and fireworks. Of these last he had invented 
a particular kind, which consisted of hoops of wood, covered with wool, 
and steeped in boiling oil, and other inflammable liquors, mixed with ni- 
tre and gunpowder. To these machinles they set nre, and threw them 
flaming, in the midst of the enemy, when they were crowded together at 
an assault. It happened often that two or three of the Turks were hook- 
ed together and scorched to death ; and the utmost confusion was produc- 
ed wherever the hoops were thrown. 

The besieged stood much in need of these, and every other 
iustrument of mischief, that could be devised for their defence, ^i!!!!!^ 
In spite of the most vigorous opposition, the Turks had cast a ry or the 
bridge over the ditch, and begun to sap and undermine the ^'^*^' 
wall, l^rom the seventeenth of June to the fourteenth of July not a 
single day past without some rencounter ; and Mustapha had frequently 
attempted to scale the wall of the fort, but had been as often repulsed 
with the loss of some of the bravest of his troops. 

Ashamed at having been detained so long before a place of such in- 
considerable strength, he resolved to make one great decisive eflbrt, 
and to bring to the assault as many of his forces as the situation of the 
place would permit him to employ. He had already made several 
breaches ; but in order to secure the success of the assault which he 
now intended, he kept hia batteries playing all the fifteenth without in- 
termission, till the wall on that side where he designed his attack was 
almost level with the rock. On the sixteenth the fleet was drawn up 
before sun-rise as near the fort as the depth of the water would allow ; 
four thousand musketeers and archers were stationed in the trenches ; 
and the rest of the troops^ upon a signal given, advanced to the breach. 
The garrison was prepared to receive them. The breach was lined 
with several ranks of soldiers, having the Knights interspersed among 
them at certain distances. The Turks attempted often to break through 
this determined band, and to overpower them with their numbers. But 
their numbers served only to augment the loss which they sustained. 
Every shot from the fort did execution. The artiHery made dreadful 
havoc among them, and the burning hoops were employed with ajstonish- 
ing success. The novelty of these machines, and the shrieks of those 
who were caught in them, added greatly to the terror which they in- 
spired, and made it impossible for the Turkish officers to keep their 
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iMi ^^^ fii*^ ^^ steady id pursofn^e the advantages which, had they 
preserved their ranks, their numbers must have infallibly secured. 

At length Mustapha, after having continued the assault for more than 
fix hours, without gaining a single inch of ground on the besieged, gave 
orders for sounding a retreat. 

In this attack the garrison lost about twenty knights and three hundred 
soldiers ; but this loss was immediately supplied by a reinforcement 
from the town : and Mustapha was at last convinced, that, unless the 
communication between the fort and the town were cut off, it would be 
impossible to bring the siege of the former to a period, while any 
troops remained in any other part of the island. By the advice of 
Dragut he resolved to extend his trenches and batteries, on the side next 
to the town, till fhey should reach to that part of the sea, or great 
harbour, where those supplies were landed which the grand-master daily 
s^nt to the garrison. This undertaking, he knew, must be attended 
with the utmost difficulty, because all the space between his entrench- 
ments and the point to which it was necessary to eitend them, lay 
exposed to the artillery both of Fort St. £lmo ana i^U Angelo. In view- 
ing the ground, a Sangiac, in whom he put confidence, was killed by 
^ his side ; and,, what was still a more irreparable loss, Dragut 

Dngatkiikd. received a mortal wound, of which he died in a few days*. 
This did not however discourage Mustapha from pursuing his 
design. By employing his troops and pioneers at the work day and night 
without intermission, he at length carried it into execution. Then having 
planted batteries along the shore, and 6lled his trenches with muske- 
teers, it was impossible for any boat to pass from the town to the fort, 
without the most imminent danger of either being sunk or intercepted. 

After this precaution, he resumed with fresh vigour his 

radueeSTto Se ^^*^°^P* ^^ *^^® ^he fort by storm. On the twenty-first, he 
last extremity, made four different assaults ; all of which the garrison 
withstood, and in repulsing so many thousand brave and well- 
disciplined troop?, displayed a degree of prowess and fortitude which al- 
most exceeds belief, and is beyond the power of description. But this 
heroic garrison was now exceedingly reduced in number ; and there was 
the strongest reason to apprehend, that, in one assault more, they must 
inevitably be overpowered, unless a reinforcement were sent them from 
the town. Of their desperate situation they gave intelligence to the 
grand- master, by one who swam across the harbour in the night. The 
boats were instantly filled with knights and other soldiers, who gene- 
rously resolved to devote themselves to certain destruction, for the 
general safety and the preservation of the fort. They setoff from the 
town with as much alacrity as if they had entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of victory ; but they found the Turks every where so much 
upon their guard, and the lines so strongly defended, that, after several 
fruitless attempts to land, they were at last obliged to return, depress- 
ed with sorrow for the fat6 of their brave oompanions. 

The garrison now despairing of relief, gave themselves up for lost ; 
but instead of their capitulating, or attempting to escape, they prepared 
for death, and passed the night in prayer, and in receiving the sacra- 
ment ; after which, they embraced one another tenderly, and then 
repaired to their respective posts ; while such of the wounded as had 

b He was woanded in the head by the iplinters of a itOQe, whteh was beat to pieces br 
s canoon^hot from Fort 8t. Angela 
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been disabled from walking, were, at their own earnest desire, 
carried to the side of the breach, where they waited without dis- 
may, for the approach of the Turkish army. 

Early in the morning of the twenty-third of July, the 
Turks advanced to the assault, with loud shouts as to certain ^jf*"*® ^ 
victory, which they believed so small a handful men -as now 
remained in the fort would not dare to dispute with them. In this 
expectation they were disappointed. The garrison being resolved on 
death, and despising danger, were more than men, and exerted a degree 
of prowess and valour that filled their enemies with amazement. The 
combat lasted upwards of four hours, till not only every knight, but 
every soldier had fallen, except two or three who saved themselves^ by 
swimming. The Turkish colours were then planted on the ramparts ; 
and the fleet entered the harbour which the fort commanded in a kind 
of triumph. When Mustapha took a view of the fort^ and examined 
its size and fortifications, he could not refrain from saying, '* What will 
not the father cost us, (meaning the town,) when the son, Who is so^ 
small, has cost so many thousand ® of our bravest troops ?" But this 
reflection, far from exciting his admiration of that heroic fortitude 
which he had found so difficult to overcome, served only to inspire him 
with a brutal fury. He ordered all such of the garrison as were found 
lying on the breach alive, to be ript open, and their hearts torn out. 
And as an insult on the knights and their religion, he caused their dead 
bodies to be searched for, and large gashes' to be made in them, in the 
form*of a cross, afler which he tied them on planks-, and threw them 
into the sea, to be carried by-^e ^ind and tide to the tdwn, or Fort St. 
Angelo. 

The grand-master was at first melted into tears at this shocking spec- 
tacle ; but his grief was soon converted into indignation and revenge ; 
and these passions betrayed him into an action unworthy of the exalted 
character which he bore. In order to teach the Basha, as he pretend- 
ed, to make war with less barbarity, he caused all the Turks whom he 
had taken prisoners to be massacred ; and then putting their heads into 
his largest cannon, he shot them into the Turkish camp. 

I# the siege which has been related, the Order lost about one thou- 
sand five hundred men, including one hundred and thirty of the bravest 
knights. The grand-master was deeply affected at so great a loss ; but 
he wisely dissembled his concern, and wearing still the same magnani- 
mous and intrepid aspect as before, he inspired all the troops that re- 
mained, with a fixed, unalterable resolution to defend the town and the 
other forts to the last extremity. 

Mustapha vainly imagined, that being intimidated by the fate of their 
companions, they would be now inclined to listen to terms of capitula- 
tion ; and in this hope he sent an officer with a white flag to one of the 
gates, attended by a Christian slave, designed to serve for his interpre- 
ter. The Turk was not allowed to enter within the town ; but the 
Christian was admitted, and was led through several ranks of soldiers 
under arms by an officer, who, after shewing him all the fortifications of 
the place, desired him to take particular notice of the depth and breadth 
of the ditch, and said to him, *' See there, the only spot we can afford 

c Eight thousand. 
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your general ; and there we hope sooa to bury him aod all his 
^^' JaDi8sarie«." 

This iDSulting speech being reported by the slave, excited 
^S^^ in the fiery mind of the Basha the highest degree of wrath 
i^^L ^^^ indignation, and made him resolve to exert himself to the 

utmost in the prosecution of the siege. His troops, though 
greatly diminished, were still sufficient to invest at once both the town 
and the fort of St. MichaeH* He kept a constant fire on both ; but he 
intended first to apply himself chiefly to the reduction of the latter, 
which he proposed to attack both by land and water, at the extremity of 
the peninsula ® on which it stands. In order to accomplish this design^ it 
was necessary he should have some shipping introduced into the har- 
bour, for transporting his forces. But the mouth of the harbour having 
been rendered inaccessible by a great iron chain, and the cannon of St. 
Angelo, his design must have been relinquished, if Piali had not suggest- 
ed an expedient against which the grand-master had not provided. This 
was to make the Christian slaves and the crews of the ships draw a 
number . f boats, by the strength of their arms, over the neck of land 
on which stood Fort St. Elmo. Of this proposal, which Mustapha im- 
mediately adopted, information was carried to the grand-master by a 
Turkish officer, who, being by birth a Greek, was touched sudden- 
ly with remorse, and deserted to the Christians. In consequence of 
this intelligence. La Valette set a great number of hands to work in 
framing a stacado along that part of the promontory where the Turks 
intended their attack ; and at another part, where the depth of the wai- 
ter or the hardness of the bottom would not admit of the stacado, he 
ordered strong intre^chments to be made upon the beach. Mustapha 
in Ihe mean time fired incessantly upon the fort, while the slaves and 
crews were employed in transporting the boats over land into the har- 
bour. At length the Basha, judging that the number of boats which he 
had transported would be sufficient, and that the breaches which his 
artillery had made were practicable, resolved without furtbeir delay to 
make an attack both by sea and land. He was the more confident of 

success, as, since the taking of St. Elmo, he had received a 
w^^f considerable reinforcement, by the arrival of Hascem, ^n of 
soil oi Bac^ Batbarossa, with two thousand five hundred select soldiers^ 

commonly called the Bravoes of Algiers. Hascem, who pos- 
sessed a considerable share of his father's fire, and was ambitious to 
distinguish himself in the service of the Sultan, begged of Mustapha to 
intrust him with the assault of Fort St. Michael ; and vaunted, with his 
natural arrogance, that he would soon make himself master of it sword 
in hand. The Basha, whether from an opinion of his valour, or an in- 
tention to teach him at his own expence the folly of his presumption, 
readily complied with his request ; and having added six thousand men to 
his Algeripes, he promised to support him with the rest of his army. 

Hascem divided his forces with Candelissa, an old corsair, his lieuten- 
ant ; :to whom he committed the attack by sea, whilst he reserved that 
on the land side to himself. 

d They are situated on two promontories that ran oat into the great harbour, and are 
separated from each other by a ehannel, -where the gallies belonging to the Order }aj, and 
the rooath of which was strongly secured on each side by batteries. 

e Called the Spar. 
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Caadelissa having pat bis troops on board the boats, set oat ^'^s. 
with drams beating, and hautboys and other musical instruments repaiwd** 
playing, preceded by a boat filled with Mahometan priests, JJu^SJ^* 
some of whom were employed in offering prayers to 'Heaven 
'for his success, or in singing hymns ; while others had books in their 
hands out of which they read imprecations against the Christians. 
Candelissa attempted first to ^reak down the statado which had been 
formed to obstruct his landing ; but finding it much stronger than he ex- 
pected, and that, while he was employed in demolishing it, his troops 
must suffer greatly from the enemy's fire, he thought it would be easier 
to make a descent on that part of the shore which the grand- master had 
strengthened with intrencbjnents. At this important post the Christian 
troops were commanded by sm ancient knight of the name of Guimaran. 
This experienced ofiicer reserved his fire till the Turks had advanced 
within ^ little distance of the shore, when by a single discbarge he kill- 
ed about four hundred men. This did not prevent the rest from ap- 
proaching. Candelissa pushed forwards while the Christians were load- 
ing their cannon, and landed at the head of his Algerines. But Guima- 
ran having reserved some cannon charged with grape-shot, did dread- 
ful execution among them after they had landed, and many of them be- 
gan to ffy to their boats ; which Candelissa observing, he commanded 
the boats to be put off to a little distance from the shore. His troops, 
perceiving then that they must either die or conquer, took courage 
from despair, and advanced boldly to the intrenchmenti with ladders for 
scaling it in one hand, and their sabres in the other. The combatants 
on both sides displayed the most intrepid valour. Great nombers fell, 
and the ditch was choaked with blood, and mih the boilies of the dead 
and wounded. The Turks at last, after an engagement of five hours, 
reached the top of the intrenchment, and there planted their ensigns. 
The knights, stung with shame on account of their retreat, returned 
with redoubled ardour. But they would probably have been overpow- 
ered by the superior number of the enemy, had not the grand-master 
sent them a seasonable reinforcement, undertime admiral diB Giou, and 
and the Chevalier de Qjiiiney ; who fell upon the Algerines and Turks 
with a degree of fury that struck terror into Candelissa himself, who 
was noted for his intrepidity. Having ordered the boats to be brought 
nearer the shore, he was among the first who fied. His bravoes fought 
desperately for some time after he had left them ; but were at length 
thrown down from the intrenchments, and compelled to fly to their boats 
with the utmost precipitation. The Christians pursued them, and the 
batteriesi continued firing on them without intermission. Many of the 
boats were sunk ; the water was covered with dead bodies, mangled 
limbs, shields and helmets. Of the four thousand who had been sent on 
this enterprise, scarcely Give hundred remained, and many of these were 
dangerously wounded. « 

Hascem was not more fortunate in his assault by land, than j. 
Candelissa was by sea. After having been repulsed at one 
breach with great slaughter, he rallied his troops, and led them on to 
another, where he fought long and desperately, till most of the bravoes 
having fallen by his side,. he was obliged, with much reluctance and sor- 
row, to sound a retreat. 

Mustapha, not unn^ndful of his promise to support him, no 
sooner perceived him beginning to retire, than he ordered the repaisSd.^ 
Janissaries, whom he had kept under arms, to advance. The 
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garridoD had maintained an engai^ement with Hascem for fife hoars, 
in the middle of the daj, and in the hottest season of the year ; yet, 
as if they had not been subject to the wants and weaknesses of humanity, 
they advanced beyond the breach to meet the Janissaries, and fought ap- 
parently with as much vigour and fortitude as before. By the power of 
superior numbers, they were compelled to fall back within the breach. 
But there they made the most desperate resistance ; and, beii^ reinforc- 
ed by de Giou and de Guiney, with the troops which had triumphed over 
Candelissa, they at last repulsed the Janissaries with dreadful slaughter ; 
after having lost more than forty knights, and two hundred of the bravest 
': of the common men. 

Mustapha, enraged by this invincible obstinacy which the 
Theaeseof Christians displayed in their defence, and dreading that the 
SiTste^Ma- Spanish succours, which had been already delayed much Ion- 
cbaeieamed ger than he expected, might soon arrive, resolved now to em- 
M^time. ploy his whole force at once, and while he himself prosecuted 
the siege of Fort St. Michael with one half of his troops, to 
employ the other under Piali, against the town. More batteries were 
raised. The trenches were advanced still nearer than before. Bridg- 
es of sail-yards and masts were thrown over the ditches. Mines, not- 
withstanding the hard and rocky soil, were sprung. Assaults were re- 
peated without number, and the two Bashas, emulous of one another, 
and each of them agitated with continual anxiety lest victory should de- 
clare first for his competitor, exhibited the most shining proof of perso- 
nal courage, and exhausted all the art of war then known in the world. 
Yet, through the determined bravery of the knights, conducted by the 
grand-master with consummate prudence and indefatigable vigilance, the 
Turks were baffled in every attempt, and repulsed with slaughter. 
Mustapha flattered himself once with the most sanguine hopes of success 
on his part, made a machine invented by his principal engineer, in the 
form of a huge cask bound strongly with iron hoops, and filled with gun- 
powder, nails, chains, bullets, and such other instruments of death. Af- 
ter setting fire to a train which was fastened to this machine, it was 
thrown by the force of an engine, upon a ravelin that was the principal 
defence of the fort. But the garrison undismayed, found means, before 
it caught fire, to cast it out again into the midst of the assailants* In a 
moment, afterwards it burst with dreadful fury, and filled the Turks with 
consternation. The knights then sallied out upon them sword in hand, 
and taking advantage of their confusion, killed many of th«n, and put 
the rest to flight. 

Piali bad, on some occasions, still more reason than Musta- 
saewfls of pha to entertain the hopes of victory, although the town was 
u Bor|!!'^^ much stronger than the fort, and La Valette commanded there 
in person. By his batteries he had demolished all the out- 
works of the place, and had made an immense breach in the wall. 
W]:)ile bis troops were engaged in a furious assault, that engrossed the 
whole attention of the besieged from morning till night, he employed a 
great number of pioneers in raising a cavalier or plat*form of earth and 
stones, close by the breach, and so high as to overlook the parapet. 
Night, in the mean time, came on, and prevented him from carrying any 
further this great advantage ; but he doubted not that next day he should 
be able to make himself master of the place. 
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As socm as he had drawn off his forces, a coancil of the Or- 
der was convened, and most of the knights were of opinion that The^f- 
the town was no longer tenahle ; that the fortifications which, fSJJ^SSty 
still remained sfaouldhe blown up, and that the garrison and in- of tbe 
habitants should retire into the cas0e of St Angelo. But the S?!"****** 
grand-master received this proposal with horror and indigna- 
tion. '* This, would be in effect,*' safd he, '* to deliver the whole island 
into the hands of the Intidek. Fort St. Michael, which has been so 
gallantly defended, and which is preserved by its communication with 
the town, would thus be soon reduced to the necessity of surrendering. 
There is no room in the castle ' of St. Angelo for the inhabitants and 
troops ; nor, if there were room, is there water in that fort for so great 
a number.'' ^It was then propos)^ that at least the relics of the saints 
and the ornaments of the churches sjhould be carried into the castle ; 
and the knighte earnestly iatreated the grand-master to retire into it him- 
self, assuring him that they would conduct the defence with the utmost 
vigour and vigilance. **' No, my brethren," he replied, " what you 
propose as to the sacred things, would serve only to intimidate the sol- 
diers. We must conceal our apprehebsions. It is here we must either 
die or conquer. And is it possible that I, at the age of seventy-one, can 
end my life so honourably, as in fighting, together with my friends and 
brethren, against the implacable enemies of our holy faith ?" He then 
told them what he thought proper to be done, and proceeded instantly to 
put it in execution. Having called all the soldiers from Fort St. Angelo, 
except a few who were necessary for managing the artillery, he employed 
them and the inhabitants all night, in throwing up intrenchments witbia 
th^ breach ; after which he sent out some of the bravest knights, with 
a select body of troops, to make an attempt on the cavalier. These 
men stole softly along the foot of the wall till they arrived at the place 
appointed ; when they set up a loud shout, and attacked the guards whom « 
Piali had left there, with so much fury, that the Turks, believing the 
whole garrison had fallen upon them, abandoned their post, and fled pre- 
cipitately to their camp. 

The cavalier was immediately fortified, a battery of cannon planted 
on it, and a parapet raised on the side towards the enemy. And thus the 
breach was rendered impracticable ; the town put in greater security 
than before ; and a work, which had been devised for its destruction, con- 
verted into a bulwark for its defence. 

The grand-master had now greater confidence than ever of ungenerous 
being able to hold out till the Spaniards should come to his re- ^^ ^' 
lief. In consequence of the assurances given by Philip, and ai4!^«4. 
the Sicilian viceroy, he had, long before this time, entertained 
the hopes of their arrival, and had often earnestly solicited the viceroy 
to hasten his departure from Messina. The conduct of t^his nobleman 
was long exceedingly mysterious. The patience of the knights was 
worn out by his delays ; and they, and many others, suspected that the 
real motive of his conduct was the dread of encountering with an admi- 
ral of so great a reputation as Piati. But it afterwards appeared that 
the viceroy had acted agreeably to his instructions from the court of 
Spain. For although Philip was, for the reasons above mentioned, sin- 
cerely interested in the preservation of the knights, and had amused 
them with the most flattering promises of assistance, yet he seems from 

12 
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^^^ the fir«t to have re§olTed not to eipose himself (o dai^*er oa their 
accoQDt, and to avoid, if poasible, a geoeral engagemeDt. 

A generous aod gratefal prioce would have acted very diHereatlj to- 
wards an alljr so deserring of his support ; and if either generosity or 
gratitade had been the leading principle of Philip's conduct, it is proba- 
ble he wonld, on this occasion, have regarded the knights as his owd 
sobjects ; and have thought it no less incumbent on him to exert him- 
self in their defence, than if they had acknowledged him for their sove- 
reign. 

But Philip was affected by the danger only so far as it threatened the 
tranquillity of his own dominions. He had resolved to interpose in dieir 
behalf, rather than to suffer them to be overpowered ; but he appears 
to have been very little touched with their calamities ; and to have in- 
tended to leave them to themselves, as long as there was any prospect of 
their being able to make resistance ; by doing which he considered^ 
that he would not only preserve his own strength entire, but might a^ 
terwards engage with the Turks, when they were exhausted by the ope- 
rations of the siege. 

Philip adhered inflexibly to this plan, notwithstanding the grand-mas- 
ter's repeated importunities, much longer than was consistent even with 
his own selfish views. For, without a degree of fortitude and prowess 
on the part of the garrison, aod a degree of wisdom, vigilance, and mag- 
nanimity, on that of the grand-master, infinitely higher than there could 
be reason to expect, it must have been impossible for such a handful o£ 
men to have withstood, for so long a time, so great a force, and such 
mighty efforts as were employed to reduce them. Even the death of 
the grand-master alone, whose person was exposed to perpetual danger, 
would have proved fatal to the knights, long before Philip sent orders to 
his viceroy to give them any effectual support ; and in this case, as his 
own dominions or bis fleet would have been immediately attacked, he 
would probably have had little reason to be satisfied with the timid, un- 
generous counsels which be pursued. 

Whatever judgment may be formed on this head, the viceroy did not 
think himselfat liberty to yield to the repeated applications of the grand- 
master, till the operations of the siege began to relax, and the Turkish 
forces were reduced from forty -five thousand to fifteen or sixteen thou- 
sand ; of whom many were worn out with the fatigues which they had 
undergone, and others rendered unfit for action by a bloody flux, which 
for several weeks had raged amongst them. 

In this situation of affairs, when it was probable that the knights 
would, without assistance, have compelled the Turks to raise the siege, 
the viceroy let the grand miaster know that he had now received such 
instructions from the King, as put it in bis power to shew bis attachment 
to the Order ; that he was not indeed permitted to attack the Turkish 
fleet ; but that he would immediately bring him a strong body of troops, 
whose commanders (as he himself must return to Sicily) were to be en- 
tirely subject to the grand-master's authority, till the enemy should be ex- 
pelled. 

The viceroy, although still suspected of interposing un- 

mm's^ necessary delays, at length fulfilled his promise ; and on the 

niardi. seventh of September landed six thousand men, under Don 

Alvara de Sande^ and Ascanio della Coma, in that part of the 

> 

• This it the nme Dsbleman whose Taliant defence of the fort of Gerba it described in 
BooklV. p. 60. 
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island which lay at the greatest distabce from the Turks ; after ^^^ 
which he immediately carried back the fleet to isicily. 

The Turkish ba^has had been persuaded by their spies, that the vice- 
roy's ioteotion was to land his troops at the castle of St. Angelo ; and 
to prevent this, Piali had lain several days at anchor t>efore the great 
port, after havirig blocked up the entrance into it by a chain of sail- 
yards, piles, and boats. 

In the mean time, intelligence being brought to Mustapha 
that the Spaniards were landed, and marching towards him, he J^Irf^lSi 
was thrown into the most dreadful consternation. Sensible tted^u^ 
that his soldiers were much disheartened by their ill success, tS^^^ 
he imagined that he was about to be attacked by a superior 
army, consisting of the bravest and best disciplined troops in Spain. 
Without waiting for information of their number, he forthwith raised 
the siege, drew his garrison out of St Elmo; and leaving all hia heavy 
cannon behind him, embarked his troops with as much precipitation as 
if the Spaniards wi^h superior forces had been in sight. He had scarce- 
ly got on board when a deserter arrived from the Spanish camp, and 
informed him that with tifteen or sixteen thousand men, he had 6ed be- 
fore an arm^ that did not exceed six thousand, having no general at 
their head, and commanded by officers who were independent of one 
another. The Baisha was overwhelmed with shame and vexation by 
this intelligence, and would have immediately disembarked ; but this, 
he knew, he durst not attempt without consulting Piali, Hascem, and his 
other principal officers. 

While he was deliberating upon it, the grand-master improved to the 
best advantage the leisure that was afforded him. He emfdoyed all the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, as well as the soldiers, in titling 
up the enemy's trenches, and demolishing their works ; and put a garri- 
son without delay into Fort St. £lmo ; in which the Turks now beheld 
from their ships the standard of St. John erected where that of Ma- 
homet had lately stood. 

This demonstrated to Mustapha how much new labour awaited him 
in case he should return to* the siege ; but being enraged against him- 
self on account of the precipitancy of his retreat, and disquieted at the 
thoughts of the reception which he had reason to expect from Solymon, 
he wished to atone for his imprudence, and to wipe off the reproach in 
which it had involved him, by victory or death. Piali, who from his jea- 
lousy of the Basha'ff credit %vith the Sultan, was not sorry for the failure 
of his enterprise, represented, in a council of war conrened on this oc- 
casion, that as the troops were much dispirited and worn out, it would be 
exposing them to certain destruction, either to lead them against the 
enemy, or to resume the operations of the siege. But a majority of the 
council were of a different opinion ; and it was resolved to land the 
forces again without delay, and to march directly against the Spaniards. 

The Turkish soldiers complained bitterly of this unexpect- 
ed resolution, and obeyed the orders to disembark with much The Tark« 
reluctance. Their officers were obliged to employ threats edT'** 
with some, and force with others. At length the number in- 
tended was put on shore, and Mustapha set out at their head in search 
of the enemy. 
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The grand-master had not neglected to give early notice of 
and d^ their march to the Spanish commanders, who had intrenched 
S?S|» ^eiT little army on a steep hill, which the Tarks would hare 
mudu found almost inaccessible ; and it was the opinion of some of 
the principal officers, that they should arail themselves of the 
advantage of their situation, and stand in their defence^ fiut this pro- 
posal was rejected with disdain by the bold adventurous De Sand^, and 
the greatest part of the Spanish officers ; and the troops were led out 
of their encampment, to meet the enemy in the open field. .This con- 
duct, more fortunate perhaps than prudent, contributed to encrease the 
dejection of the Turkish soldiers, and to facilitate their defeat. Hav- 
ing been dragged against their inclination to the field of battle ; and be- 
ing attacked by the Spaniards with great, fury, both in front and flank, 
they scarcely fought ; but, being struck with a sudden panic, they fled 
with the utmost precipitation. 

Mustapha, confbunded and enraged by this pusillanimous behavioai' of 
his troops, was hurried along by the violent tide of the fugitives. He 
fell twice from his horse, and would have been taken prisoner, if his 
officers bad not rescued him. The Spaniards pursued briskly till they 
came to the sea-shore. There Piali had his boats ready t5 receive the 
Turks, and a number of shallops filled with musketeers drawn up to 
favour their escape. Without this precaution, they must all have 
perished ; and even, notwithstanding the protection which it afforded 
them, the number of their killed amounted to two thousand men, while 
the victors lost only thirteen or forteen at most. 

Such, after four months continuance, was the conclusion of 
coneiuiion. ^ giege of Malta, which will be for ever memorable on ac- 
count of that extraordinary display of the most generous and heroic 
valour by which the knights, so few in number, were enabled to baffle^ 
the most vigorous effort which could be made to subdue them by the 
most powerful monarch in the world. The news of their deliverance 
gave universal joy to the Christian powers ; and the name of the grand- 
master excited every where the highest admiration and applause. . Con- 
gratulations were sent him from every quarter ; and in many States 
public rejoicings were celebrated on account of his success. The King 
of Spain, who derived greater advantage than any other from that glori- 
ous defence to which La Valette had so highly contributed, sent an am- 
bassador to present him with a sword and Bagger of which the hilts 
were solid gold, adorned with diamonds, as a testimony of, his respect ; 
and engaged to pay him annually a sum of money to assist him in re- 
pairing his ruined fortifications ^. 

d Thuanui, lib. xzxviil Herren, Ittstoria general, lib. Til. Cabrera, lib. tl Yerlot 
Hist, des Cheval. de Malthe. 
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X^HILIP, being now deliyeretl from biis aj^rehensions of a Tork- 
ish iiiTasion, applied himself with zeal to his f^tvourite objects, the 
extirpation of heresy, and the enforcing of obedience to the 
council of Trent. Nor in these points did he meet with moch 7?^^^" 
opposition, in any part of his dominions except the Nether^ theriandir 
lands ; where the seeds of discord, which had been sown in 
the beginning of his reign, were approaching fast towards matarity. 
The dutchess of Parma had, soon after his departure , experienced what 
a difficult charge she had undertaken. The regular clergy still contin- 
ued to complain as loudly as ever of the new erection of bishoprics ; 
and contributed to the utmost of their power to foment the spirit of 
discontent among the people. No change, they said, could be legally 
Biade in the constitution of the church, without the consent of the 
States. The new erections were therefore a violation of a fundamen- 
tal law ; which was the more intolerable, as the abbots, on whose 
ruins the bishoprics were raised, were natives of the country, and 
deeply interested in the public welfare ; whereas the bishops would be 
entirely devoted to the courts of Home and Spain. But the regent was 
obliged to pay a greater regard to the orders of the. King, than to the 
complaints or remonstrances of the people. Nor did she yield to the 
importunities of any of the cities, into which it had been resolved that 
the n^w bishops should be introduced, except Antwerp ; the citizens 
whereof sent deputies to Madrid^ and found means to convince Philip, 
that his new institution, through the dread with which it would inspire 
foreigners that the inquisition was about to be established, would prove 
destructive to their commerce * . 

While the regent was employed in settling the new bishops, she was 
not unmindful of the King's injunctions with. respect to the execution 

n M€tereD> lib. ii. p. 37. BentivogUa Grotius, &g. 
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of the edicts. They were executed with the utmost rigour, against 
persons of all ages and of both sexes, without distinction ; and no 
greater regard was shewn, on manj occasions, to the laws of nature and 
humanity, than to the constitution of (he provinces. The regent was 
not of herself inclined to those cruel measures that were pursued ; bat 
she was directed in erery thing by Granvelle^, whose views, she knew, 
were perfectly conformable to those of the King ; and whose judgment, 
for that reason, she often followed in contradiction to her own. 

It was seldom that any matters relative to the edicts or the 
^uru^. ^^^ bishoprics were laid before the council, and when they 
were brought thither, they were proposed as points already 
fixed, and not as subjects on which there was room to deliberate. 
The regent formed her resolutions privately, with the assistance of 
Granvelle, and there was nothing left to the council, but to give their 
sanction to the measures which had been resolved upon before. 

It is not surprising that a conduct so extremely partial should have 
given umbrage to the other counsellors. The prince of Orange and 
the counts Cgmont and Horn^ were more particularly ofifnded with 
it. Their high stations, their merit and services, and the trust which 
had ever been reposed in them by the late Emperor, entitled them to 
a principal share in the regent's most secret councils ; and they were 
filled with indignation when they saw that, on every occasion, a prefe- 
rence was given to the cardinal. *' In this," they said, '* consisted 
the recompence of all their services, to be reduced by the King« to 
whose person and interest they had ever shewti the most idviolaUe 
attachment, under the dominion of an arrogant and haughty eccltoiastic. 
The dutchess of Parma had the name of Regent, but the power was 
lodged in the hands of Granvelle. Th« most important affairs of the 
state were all determined in private by him, without the consent, or 
even the knowledge, of the other counsellors. Their s^atei in the 
council, and their goverqm^nt of the proviuees, were only high-sound- 
ing empty names, which gave them the appearance of authority ; whilst 
they did not possess any real power, but were equally subjected with 
others to the arbitrary will of Granvelle." 

WhOe the prince of Orai^e and the other discontented lords had so 
much reason to be dissatisfied, it could not be expected that they would 
be extremely active in executing the orders of the court. Notwithstaad- 
ing all that bad been done to suppress the new opinions in religion, 
these opinions were diffused wider and wider every day throughout tbe 
provinces. This Granvelle ascribed to the negligence of the magis^- 
tratea in executing the edicts. The prince of Orange, on the other 
hand, and count Egmont, threw the blame of it on him ; and s^id, that by 
pursuing measures to which the people of the Netherknds had never 
been accustomed, he had soured their minds, and brought the Regent's 
government into hatred and contempt. Those complaints were often 
made in the presence of the Regent herself ; who, being pressed on the 
one, hand by the positive orders of the King, inculcated by Granvelle, 
and on the other, distressed by her apprehension of the consequences 
to be dreaded from so much ill humour and discontent, could only give 

bNow Arohbiflhop of Meebfia, and advanced to tbe dignity of Cardiijia). 
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soothing answers to the comphiDers', and flatter them with some 
geoerai hopes that the grounds of their complaints would be re- 
moved. 

She was stiil more embarrassed, when the prince of *Orange 
proposed in the council, that, in order to remedy the present Their mI- 
eVils^ she should summon a convention of the States, it could •punn ear- 
not he expected that Graovelle would relish this proposal. ^^.^'™* 
For he was not ignorant how ill the people stood affected to 
his person, and his measures of government ; nor how much superior 
the influence of the prince of Orange would be to his, if the States were 
assembled. 'But he did not neglect the present opportunity of ingratia- 
ting hiiQself with the King, l^hen the Regent gave Philip information 
of the proposal which had beten made to her, and desir'ed to receive his 
instructions on the subject, Granvelle took that occasion to represent to 
him, *' That nothing could be more prejudicial to his authority than the 
assembling of the States ; a measure which ought at all times to be avoid- 
ed, as it usually produced an inclination in the people to' encroach upon 
the prerogatives of. the crown ; but which there never was so much 
ground to dread as at present, when persons of all conditions were i^o 
deeply infected with a spirit of sedition and discontent The abbots 
would come to the convention, inflamed with indignation on account of the 
late diminution of their revenues. The lower nobility and the deputies 
of the towns would be gained over by the prince of Orange, and the 
Other discontented lords ; and the people, ever fond of innovations, 
would be much more inclined to regard the opinion of their deputies than 
that of the Regent, or the ministers of the King " 

This representation was perfectly agreeable to Philip's views and sen- 
timents ; nor did he hesitate in complying with the counsel which was 
offered him. He immediately renewed his orders to the Regent with 
respect to the rigorous execution of the edicts ; and thereby let the 
prince of Orange and the other nobles see that th«re was nothing farther 
from his intention than to convene the States, in order to consider of 
more gentle expedients for preventing the growth of heresy <>. 

The persecutions, therefore, were carried on as formerly. 
The compassion which all men felt for the unhappy sufferers, ^^f^^^ 
excited a general odium against the government. The magis- hb xtalani. 
trates encountered insurmountable difficulties in executing the 
orders of the court ; and the number of Protestants increased daily, 
while the most vigorous efforts were made to extirpate them by the Re- 
gent and her ministers. Granvelle endeavoured to convince the King, 
that this was chiefly owing to the remissness of the governors of the 
provinces. They, were not ignorant of his accusation ; and being now 
incensed against him more than ever, they resolved to make him feel the 
effects of their resentment. Agreeably to this resolution, the prince of 
Orange» and the counts Egraont and Horn, wrote a letter to the King, in 
which they laid the blame of all the disturbances in the Netherlands 
upon the cardinal ; who, they represented, had assumed the sole direc- 
tion of affairs, and, by his imperious conduct, bad rendered himself the 
object of universal hatred. ** It was impossible for them to serve ei- 
ther the King or the people, whilst a person so exceedingly obnoxious 
possessed such unlimited influence. But the government would proceed 

4 BeDtiTogKo, Kb. iL p* 15. 
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smoothly, if Granvelle were removed ; and in case tbo King 
would grant their re<|uest, there sboold be nothing wanting on their 
part, either to support his authority, or to maintain the parity of the 
catholic faith, to which they were not less sincerely attached than car- 
dinal Granvelle." 

To this letter Philip, after a delay of some months, made as 
j"^^*^ mild a reply as could justly have been expected ; but he conclu- 
ded with observing, *' That it was not his practice to dismiss his 
ministers upon the complaints of their enemies, till he had given them an 
opportunity of yindicating their conduct. Justice too required that, 
from general accusations, they should descend to mention particular 
crimes or misdemeanours ; and if they did not incline to do this in wri- 
ting, one of them might come to Madrid, where he would be received 
with every mark of distinction and respect.'* 

With this answer the prince of Orange and the other lords were 
much dissatisfied ; and they had the courage to reply, *' That they were 
greatly disappointed to find so little rege^d paid to their remonstrance. 
For they had not writ their former letter, as cardinal Granvelle's accu- 
sers, but as the King's counsellors ; who, by virtue of their office, were 
bound to inform him of whatever appeared to be of consequence to the 
welfare of his dominions. They did not desire that the Cardinal should 
suffer harm ; and, in any place except the Netherlands, they should be 
glad to hear of his prosperity ; but his continuance there, they thought, 
was incompatible with the public peace." They added, " That they 
did not esteem the Cardinal so highly as to undertake a journey to Spain 
on his account ; and that since the King was pleased to repose so little 
confidence in their opinion, they hoped he would dispense with their fur- 
ther attendance in the council ; wher^, as they could not be present 
without a diminution of their dignity, it was impossible for them, while 
the Cardinal retained his influence, to be of the smallest use." 

To this second letter, Philip made no other answer, but that he would 
consider of what they had said, and that in the mean time he expected 
1S64. ^^®J would continue to give their assistance as formerly in the 
council. 

They now saw that he had no intention to comply with their 
^^^f^ request. Still however they obeyed his orders, and at times 
▼eiie. they went to the council ; but there, and every where else, 
they treated the Cardinal with so much ridicule and contempt, 
that being at length disgusted with his situation, he applied for liberty to 
retire. The King consented, but with great reluctance ; and could ne- 
ver forgive the prince of Orange, and the other lords, who had reduced 
him to this necessity ®. 

Granvelle's departure was not attended with those advanta- 
ISis'SdS'pt. ^®^ which his enemies expected to derive from it. They bad 
uis^a^* S^t^^i*^^ themselves with the hopes of obtaining, after his re- 
BMiainont. moval, their just share in the administration ; but Vtgliua f, and 
Count Barlaimont, two zealous Catholics, who had concur- 
red with Granvelle in all his arbitrary measures, were soon received by 
the regent into the same degree of favour which he had possessed, aad 
were allowed to exercise the same unlimited influence in the govern- 
ment. 

eBeDtiTOgUa Grotiui. 
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A little before this time the couDcit of Trent had publish- ti6s. 
«d its decrees, aod Philip, as mentioned above, had resolved JJ^jJJ^JJ Jj 
to have them obeyed throughout ^11 his dominions. The the emmea <ir 
disturbances which subsisted in the Low Countries, ought "^^ 
to have deterred htm from adding fuel to a flame which already burnt 
with so much violence. But his bigotry, together with his arbitrary 
maxims of government, rendered him averse to every mild expedient, 
and. determined him to enforce obedience to the decrees in the Nether* 
lands, as well as in Spain and Italy. When the Regent laid his instruc- 
tions on tlus head l)«fore the council of State, she found the counsellors 
much divided in their opinions. The prince of Orange maintained, 
** That the regent could not require the people of the N^etberlands to 
receive the decrees, because several of them were contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the constitution. He represented that some Ca* 
tholic princes had thought proper to reject them ; and proposed that a 
remonstrance should be made to the King on the necessity of recalling 
his instructions." Several other lords were of the same opinion. But 
VigUust on the other hand, urged with .great earnestness, the necessity 
of complying immediately with the King's cotnmands. *' By general 
councils,?' he said, ^' the church had in all ages^secured the purity of 
its discipline and doctrines. No remedies for the disorders in the 
Netherlands could be devised more likely to prove effectual, than the 
decrees in question. If they should be found in any respect incompa- 
tible with the law9>pr privileges of the Netherlands, the inconveniences 
dreaded from thence might be prevented, by executing them witlf 
prudence and moderation." He subjoined, <' that it was tlie peculiar 
glory and happiness of their sovereign, that either he tlid not entertain 
the same erroneous, sentiments, or lie under the sanie disagreeable ne* 
cessity as those other Catholic princes who had rejected the decrees ; 
but held opinions, and could follow measures, which, while they were 
conducive to. the welfare of the church, were necessary in order to 
secure the peace and prosperity of his subjectss^." 

This speech of Viglius had the desired effect upon the 
Regent ; who immediately resolved, without regard to what S****JiJj'* 
had been offered by the prince of Orange, to publish the de- 
crees. But from different causes, both the number and courage of th* 
reformers were now greatly augmented. In consequence of the civil 
wars in France, many Protestants of that kingdom had retired into the 
southern provinces. And through the constant intercourse which sub- 
sisted in the way of trade between the more northern provinces and 
England and Germany, these provinces were filled with Protestant 
nunisters, who, being prompted by that ardent zeal which the knowledge 
of important truth lately discovered ^ calculated to inspire, exerted 
^mselves with unceasing industry in propagating their religious te- 
nets. The country abounded at the same time with books written 
against the Popish rites and doctrines. Several of the nobility, and 
many of the magistrates, had imbibed the new opinions. The gover- 
nors of the provinces were either, not inclined to execute those edicts 
to which they had from the beginning shewn themselves averse ; or, 
as they often declared, they found, it impracticable to carry them into 
axecutioQy without laying the country waste, by forcing into exile great 

s3entivoglio, b. iL p^ 8^ 
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15M. niimbera of its most iDdustrions inhabitants. In many places the 
edicts were not executed at all ; and in others, the Protestants 
were rescued by the people from the hands of the inquisitors, and the 
inquisitors themselves obliged to fly from the enraged multitude. 

The Regent discovered at this time great perplexity 
mrtto^Sin" ^^ hesitation. She was exceedingly desirous to have 
her administration approved by the King, and would have 
gladly complied with his instructions ; but she could not help being 
alarmed by the repeated representations which were made to her of 
the consequences that might arise from driving the people to despair. 
She therefore judged it expedient to send one of the principal nobility 
to Spain, to inform the King, more fully, than she could do by writing, of 
the real state of the provinces : and having made choice of count Eg* 
mont for her ambassador, as one who was equally acceptable to all par- 
ties, she employed Viglius the president to give him her instructions, in 
presence of the other counsellors. The prince of Orange was highly 
dissatisfied with the terms in which these instructions were expressed : 
'< This representation," said he, ** of the state of her affairs, is not 
calculated to inform the *King, but to deceive him. The relation which 
the president has given of our calamities fails infinitely short of the truth. 
We must lay open from the bottom those wounds under which the conn* 
try bleeds, else the King can never apply the proper curM. Let us not, 
by our misrepresentations, make him believe the number of heretics to 
be smaller than it is. Let us acquaint him, that every province, every 
fown, every village is full of them. Let us not conceal from him how 
much they despise the edicts, and how little they respect the magistrates ; 
that he may see how impracticable it is to introduce the inquisition,' and 
be convinced that the remedy which he would have us to apply, would 
be infinitely worse than the disease." He added, " That althoc^h he 
was a true Catholic, and a faithful subject to the King, yet he thouf^t 
the calamities which had been lately experienced in France and Ger- 
many, afforded a sufficient proof that the cobsciences of men were not 
to be compelled, and that heresy was not to be extirpated by fire and 
sword, but by reasoning and persuasion ; to which it was in vain to ex- 
pect that men would be brought to listen, until the presetit practice of 
butchering them like beasts was laid aside." He repiiesented likewise 
the absurdity of publishing, on this occasion, the decrees of the council 
of Trent, and proposed that count Egmont should' be instructed to re- 
quest the King to suspend the publication of them till the present tu- 
mults were allayed. But the Regent was either not inclined or not at 
liberty to follow the opinion of the prince of Orange in preference to 
that of Viglius. She called count Egmont apart from the council, «nd 
having given him such instructions as she thought proper, she made him 
set out immediately for Spain ; aAer having flattered him with hopes that 
his journey thither, if he improved the opportunity afforded him^ would 
secure him the fiiU possession of his master's favour^ . * 

The King received him at Madrid, and entertained him, da- 
uonuiSe "ng ^^w s^^iy there, with every testimony of regard, When he 
was about to return, he made him k present of fifty thousand 
florins ; and as the count had several daughters, Phitip promised to dis- 
pose of them in marriages suitable to their father's rank. The cotem* 

b Beotirbglio, lib. iL Grotius, lib. i. 
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porary hifltorians differ widely in their relatioDS of what passed ^^^ 
with respect to the subjects of his embassy. The most probable 
account is^ (hat although Philip's answer was not cjear and ex- ^^ ^^^^^ 
plicit, yet that he expressed himself with so much softness in 
speaking of the edict;, apd uttered so many strong professions of affec- 
tion for the people of the Netherlands, that the count, who was in the 
highest degree capdid an^, sincere, was induced to belioTe that the Kio|; 
did in reality intend to alter his roea^res of government. It is certain'^ 
that he returned to the Low Countries highly satisfied with the court of 
Spain ; and extolled the goodness of the King, and the love which he 
bore to his Flemish subjects. The prince of Orange was not so easily 
deceived. Count £gmont had been imposed upon, he said, by Spanish 
artifice. His private interest had blinded his penetration, and created in 
him an ill-grounded security with regard to the public good K 

But although count Egipont was pot able to satisfy the 
prince of Orange, it shouM seem that his report \vas credited ^^^^^11^ 
by most of the other counsellors, and even by the Regent her- ^^^J[!£!^ 
self ; who would not otherwise have agreed . to a measure Appointed. 
which, imi^ediately after the count's arriva^l, was suggested in 
the council. It was there proposed that a certain number of divines 
anc) lawyers 9hould ipeet together in Brussels, to consider of the most 
effeetqal methods of putting a stop to the growth of heresy ; and the 
Regi^pt readily consented to this proposal, without inquiring, as she used 
to do on other Qcqasions, whether it would be agreeable to the King. 
7o this confercQce she called the bishops of Arras, I pros, and Namur ; 
Kaye^stenius and Jansenius, tvro eminent divines ; the two presidents of 
the provincial pouQcils of Flanders and Utrecht, and .two eminent law- 
yers from Mechlin and Brabant. 

The result of their deliberations was, ^at schools for 'instructing 
youth in the principles of the Catholic faith, should be erected in all the 
provinces ; that particular attention should be given tp reform the lives 
of the clergy ; a^id that in punishing heretics mild chastisements should 
be adopted, in the room of those severe ones» which upon trial had l>een 
fpund so ineffectual ^. 

The j^pgent having transmitted to the Kiog an account of j^ 
these determinations, was greatly surprised when she was in- PhiUp'^- 
formed, that, far from approving them, he was extremely dissa- (|^|*'^^^ 
lUisfied with her for allowing the conference to be held. The 
subjects which had been considered in it, were points, he said, already 
fixed by his authority ; and which, on that account, ought not to have 
been brought under deliberation. The disorders which occasioned so 
much uneasiness to the Regent, had arisen from the connivance or negli- 
gence of her ministers. But if any of them were found wanting, either 
in courage or in zeal for the service ^bich he required, she must ilnme- 
diately dismiss them, and substitute others in their place ; for no ser- 
vice which she could perform, would be either so acceptable to him, or 
90 conducive to his glory and interest, as the extinction of heresy in the 
Netherlands. 

. The Regent had, from the beginning of her administration, 
been extremely solicitous to gratifv the court of Spain. No- Thepene- 
thing could have made her agree to the conference, but her uewed. 
conviction, founded on count Egmont's report, that it would not 
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be unacceptable to tbe King. As soon as she discovered ber mis' 
lake, sbe pobiisbed an edict, confirming all the former edicts, and 
requiring the governors and cooncils to proceed in the execution ot 
them with the utmost diligence "■• 

£ven Viglios" hesitated as to the expediency of this measure at the 
present juncture ; and it excited in the minds of the people universal 
indignation and astonishment. Those hopes of deliverance, from their 
grievances, which thejf had conceived from count Egmont's journey to 
Spain, had by his report of the King's disposition towards them, been 
^ised to tbe greatest height. Their disappointment now was propor- 
tionably great. They did not blame count Egmont ; for they were per- 
suaded that he had been deceived ; but they detested the duplicity and 
artifice of Philip and his ministers. 

The count had too much sensibility not to be deeply affected on this 
occasion ; and be complained bitterly, that the King had acted with no 
other design in the studied kindness which he had shewn him, but to 
expose him to the contempt or hatred of his countrymen, and thereby to 
ruin his credit and influences 

The prince of Orange vras almost the only person in whom 
The prince ^^^^ iHiexpected measure created no surprise. When the new 
oi' Orense edict was transmitted to him, he wrote to the Regent a letter ; 
stiates. in which he represented, *' That in the present temper of the 
people> it was impossible for the King's servants to execute tbe 
orders imposed upon them, without involvir^ the provinces in a ciril 
jvar.^' *' But if still,'' he added, " your highness be determined to 
have (he edicts carried into immediate execution, then 1 must desire that 
some more proper person may be appointed in my place, who, possessing 
greater aulhority, may be better qualified to fulfil your intention. The 
King is not ignorant, that, on other occasions, i have spared neither my 
person nor my fortune in his service. My present conduct proceeds not 
from the want of loyalty or zeal, but from a persuasion that I cannot yield 
the obedience required from me, without dishonour to myself, and infi- 
nite prejudice to the Netherlands p.'* 

Neither the prince of Orange, nor the counts Egmont and Horn, ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the present measures of government in 
any 6ther way than by making remonstrances and complaints. As it Was 
greatl;y' their interest, so it appears to have been their sincere desire, to 
avoid incurring the King's displeasure. And they studied to give him 
every proof of fidelity that could be reasonably expected from those 
who were members of a free state, and had sworn to maintain the fun- 
damental laws of the constitution. 

The conduct of many of the other nobles was not so scmpu- 
J]JJ2y ^^^^ ^°^ reserved. They set on foot, at this time, a confedera- 
cy, by which they bound themselves to support one another, in 
preventing the inquisition from hieing e>stabli8hed in the Netherlands. 
The prime mover of this expedient was Philip de Marnix, Lord 
*^'^ of St. Aldegonde, a nobleman highly distinguished for his elo- 
quence, his address, and his political abilities, who had the me- 
rit of contributing more than any other person (the prince of Orange 

m Menniii» Gid. Aarne. p» 4, 5. » Ibid. p. 4. ' 
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alone excepted) towards accomplishing tbat happy reyolutioDv bj 
which the ndrthern provinres were rescued from the Spanish yoke. 
By his adi||pe, and according to his direction, a writing was drawn up, 
tenned the Compromise, which is here inserted, as it marks strongly the 
Spirit by which the people of the Netherlands were animated. 

" Whereas certain malicious persons, under the cloak of zeal for the 
catholic religion, but in reality prompted by ambition, pride, and avarice, 
have, by their misrepresentations, persuaded our Ford the King to intro- 
duce into these provinces that most pernicious tribunal the inquisition ; 
which is not only contrary to all human and divine laws, but e^cceeds in 
cruelty the most barbarous institutions of the most savage tyrants in the 
heathen world ; which subjects all authority to tbat of the inquisitors, 
reduces all men -to a perpetual state of miserable slavery, and by the 
visitations .which it appoints, exposes the best men to continual appre- 
hensions ; so that if a priest, a Spaniard, or wicked minion of power 
shall incline, he may, by means of this institution, accuse any man, how- 
•ever innocent, and cause him to be imprisoned, condemned, and put to 
death, without being confronted with his accusers, and without being al^ 
towed to bring evidence of his innocence, or to. speak in his defence : 
For these reasons we whose names are here subscribed have resolved 
to provide for the, security of our families, goods, and persons ; and for 
this purpose we hereby enter into a sacred league with one another, 
promising with a solemn oath, to appose with all our power, the intro- 
duction of the. above-mentioned inquisition into these provinces ; whe- 
ther it shall be attempted openly or secretly, and by whatever name it 
ehall be called, whether that of Inquisition, Visitation, Commission, or 
Edict : declaring at the same time, that we are far from entertaining the 
design of attempting any thing prejudicial to the interest of our sove- 
reign the King ; but on the contrary, that our fixed intention is, to sup- 
port and defend his government, to maintain peace, and to prevent, ta 
the utmost t>f our power, all seditions, tumults, and revolts. I'his agree- 
ment we have sworn ; and we hereby promise and swear to maintain it 
for ever sacred ;^ and we call Almighty God to witness, that neither in 
word nor deedtthiall we ever weaken or counteract it. 

** W^ likewise promise and swear mutually to defend one another, in 
^11 places, and on all occasions, against every attack that shall be made, 
or prosecution that shall be raised, against any individual amongst us, on 
account of his concern in this confederacy. And we declare, that no 
pretence of the persecutors, who may allege rebellion, insqrrection, or 
any other plea, shall exempt us from this our oath and promise. No ac- 
tion can deserve the name of rebellion, that proceeds from opposition to 
the iniquitous decrees of the inquisition ; and therefore, whether any of 
us be attacked directly on account of apposing these decrees, or under 
pretence of punishing rebellion or insurvection, we hereby swear to en-^ 
deavour by all lawful means to procure his deliverance. 
. '* In this and every part of our conduct regarding the inquisition, our 
meaning is, to submit to the geperal opipion of our confederates, or to 
that of those who shall be appointed by the rest to assist us with their 
counsel. 

*' In witness of this our league, we invoke the holy name of the liv- 
ing God, as the searcher of our hearts ; humbly beseeching him to grant 
us the grace of his holy spirit, that all our enterprises may be attended 
with success, may promote the honour of hi» name, contribute to the 
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wel&r6 of OQF souk, and advance the peace and trae interest of 
the Netherlands." 

Such were the terms of the compromise, which was qiiicklj| circulated 
throii|;h the provinces, and subscrihed by persons of aJi ran&« whether 
Catholics or Protestants. Books were at the same time multiplied, ia 
which libertj of conscience was pleaded, the absurdities in the popbh 
doctrines and wonhip exposed, and hideoos pictures drawn of the inqui* 
sition. 

The Regent felt great anzie^ with regard to the consequences with 
which so much ill-humour and discontent were likely to be attended. She 
had never fully credited the representations which the prince of Orange 
and some of her other counsellors had often made to her. And dbe 
now complained bitterly of the situation to which she was reduced by the 
orders sent from Spain. *' For to what purpose was it (she said) to 
publish edicts, when I wanted power to enforce their execution ? They 
have served only to increase the people's audacity, and lo bring my aa« 
thority into contempt ^" 

The prince of Orange, and the counts Horn and Egmont, 
^^^ had, ever since the last repuUication of the edicts, absented 
ft onage themselves from the council. The Regent now wrote to 
ig the conn- ^^i in the most urgent manner, requiring their attendance. 
They readily comphed ; and the Regent, after havmg inform* 
ed them of her design in calling them together, desired they would de- 
liver their opinions without reserve. The prince of Orange was among 
the last who rose, ai^d he spoke as follows ' : 

**• Would to Heaven, 1 had been so fortunate as to gain belief, when I 
ventured to foretel what has now happened. Desperate remedies 
would not in that case have been first applied, nor persons who had ftUen 
into error been confirmed in it, by the means employed to reclaim them. 
We should not certainly think nvoorably of a physician's prudence, 
who, in the beginning of a disease, when gentle remedies were likely 
to prove effectual, should propose the burning or cutting of the part 
infected. 

*' There are two species of inquisition. The one is exercised in the 
name of the Pope, and the other has been long practi#ed by the bishops. 
To the latter, men are in some measure reconciled by the power of 
custom ; and considering how well we are now provided with bishops in 
all the provinces, it may be reasonably expected that this sort will alone 
be found sufficient. The former has been, and will for ever be, an oh* 
ject of abhorrence, and ought to be abolished without delay. 

'« With respect to those edicts which have been so often published 
against the innovators in religion, hearken not to me, but to your own 
experience, which will inform you, that the per^cutions to which they 
have given rise, have served only to increase and propagate the errors 
against which they have been exercised. The Netherlands have for 
several years been a school, in which, if we have not been extremely in- 
attentive, we may have learned the folly of persecution. Men do not 
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for nothiDg forego the adFantages of life ; much less do they expose ^^^^ 
thomselvea. to tortnre and death for nothing. The coDtem|it of death 
and pain, exhibited hj heretics in suffering for their religion, is calculat- 
ed to produce the most powerful effects on the minds of spectators. It 
works on their compassion, it excites their admiration of the sufferers, 
and creates in them a suspicion, that truth must certainly be found where 
they observe so much constancy and fortitude. Heretics, have been 
treated with the same severity in France and England as in the Low- 
Countries. But has it been attended there with better success ? On 
the contrary, is there not reason, there as well as faere^ to say what was 
said of the Christians of old. That the blood of the martyrs is thb seed 
of the church ? The emperor Julian, the most formidable enemy 
whom christiainity ever saw, was ftilly' sensible of the truth of this. Ha- 
rassing and tormenting could only serve, he knew, to inflame that ar- 
dent zeal which he wanted to extinguish. He had recourse therefore to 
the expedient ^f ridicule and contempt ; and this he found to be more 
effectual. The Grecian empire was at different periods infected with 
heresies of various kinds, ^tius taught errors in the reign of Con- 
stance ; Nestorius in that of Theodosius ; Anus in that of Constantino. 
No such punishments were inOicted, either on the heresiarchs themselveis 
or on their disciples, as are now practised in the Netherlands ; and yet 
where are all those false opiiSiotis now, which the irpt broachers were at 
80 much pains to propagate ? Such is the nature of heresy, if it rests, it 
rusts : but he who nibs it, whets it. Let it be neglected and overlook- 
ed| it will soon lose the charm of novelty ; and with that, it will lose the 
greatest part of its attractive power. But they are not the examples 
only of heathen princes which I would recomimend to the Regent's imi- 
tation. In complying with my advice, «he will tread in the steps of our 
late glorious Emperor, her father ; who from experience was convince, 
that gentle measures were more like|y to prove effectual than severe 
ones ; and ^refore adopted the former, in preferenise to the latter, for 
several years before his resignation* 

<< The king himself appeared, at a certain period, inclined to make 
trial of mild expedients. But, through the influence of the bishops and 
other ecclesiastics, he hiui changed his views. Let these men answer 
for their conduct if they can. For my own part, I am entirely satisfied 
that it is impossible to root out the present evils in the Netherlands by 
force, without shaking the State from its foundation. 1 conclude with re« 
minding yctu of what we have all heard frequently; That the Protestants 
in the Low-Countries have opened a eorrespondence with those in 
France. Let us beware of irritatii^ them more than we have already 
done, lest, by imitating the French Catholics in their severity, we, like 
them, involve our country in the dreadful miseries of a civil war." 

This speech was not entirely without effect. It convinced the Regent, 
that she must either make some concedsions to the confederates, or have 
recourse to arms. She was inclined to follow the latter of these mea- 
sui^s, because she' knew it would be more agreeable to the King ; and 
she desired count Egmont to undertake the command of some forces 
which he proposed to raise, in order to carry her design into execution ; 
but the Count declined accepting of it, saying, That he could not fight 
with honour in defence of the inquisition. The Dutchess found it ne- 
cessary, therefore, to embrace the other alternative, and to attempt to 
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IMS ^^^^ ^^^ tnakoDtents, bj making some abatement in the rigour 
of the edicts*. 

Meanwhile the number of those who had acceded to the compromise 
was become so considerable, that they thought it was now time to take 
some step towards fulfilling their engagements. With this yiew they set 
out for Brussels, where the court resided, and sent some of their number 
to desire leave of the Hegent, tolay before her their sentiments concern- 
ing a subject in which the interest of the King and their personal secari* 
ty were equally concerned. The counsellors were divided in their 
opinions with regard to the answer proper to be made to this request. 
Some of them were for rejecting it utterly ; others advised to admit two 
or three of the confederates and no more ; but the opinion of those 
prevailed who thought that, at present, it would be imprudent to furnish 
them with any just ground of offence, by denying them a privilege to 
which every inhabitant of the Netherlands was entitled ; especially as 
they were without arms^ and no danger could be apprehended from ad- 
mitting them. 

They enterf^.d Brussels in the beginning of April one thousand five 
hundred and siiity-six, in number beti^een three and four hundred en 
horseback. Besides count Brederode, who was descended from the 
ancient earls of Holland, there were the counts Colemberg and Tresem- 
berg, the marquis of Moos, the baron of Montigny, and count Lewis of 
Nassau, brother to the prince of Orange ; all of them persona of eon-'' 
siderable influence in the provinces. 

* They went in a body, walking two by two » from the house of count 
Colemberg to the palace, and were received there by the Regent, attend*- 
ed by the council of state. 

They began their petition with declaring, ** That as hitherto 
S?iSte? tbcy ^^^ never failed in loyalty to the King, so they were still 
as much as ever determined to bold fast their allegiance. They 
were sensible that their present conduct m^ht be misconstrued >; but they 
chose rather to expose themselves to this risk, than not inform the Re- 
gent of what they were convinced was of the highest consequence to the 
interest both of King and the provinces. The solicitude which the Kihg 
had discovered to preserve reHgion pure in the Netherlands, deserved 
the highest praise ; but experience had shewn, that the remedies employ* 
ed for this purpose contributed only to increase the disease. They had 
long flattered themselves with hopes, that the States would have been as- 
sembled, to devise means more likely to prove successful ; but since this 
desirable event had not taken place, they thought it their duty to inform 
her» that if the measures of government respecting religion were not 
quickly altered, they were persuaded it would be impossible to prevent 
a general insurrection. It was therefore their earnest desire, diat she 
would send some proper persons to the King, to acquaint him with' the 
necessity of softening the rigour of the edicts ; and they intreated her to 
suspend the execution of them till his pleasure should be knovrn. But if 
no regards they added, should be paid to this our humble and most eatti- 
est prayer, we call God and the King, your highness, and these your il- 
lustrious counsellors, to witness, that we have given warning of the im- 
pending danger, and shall not be accountable for the calamities that may 
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To this petitioD the Regent gavjc the followiDg answer in ^g^^ 
wHting: '^ That she was not invested by the King with ^"^^ <»f 
power to suspend the execution of the edicts ; but that she *«««"». 
was not averse from sending some proper person to Spain, where she 
would willingly employ her good offices to procure them satisfaction. 
That, in the mean time, she would issue orders to the inquisitors to pro- 
ceed in the exercise of their office with moderation ; and that, in return 
for her concessions, she expected that the petitioners would study care- 
fully to avoid all occasion of offence." 

The confederates, much dissatisfied with this answer, insisted earnestly 
upon receiving one that was more explicit ; and the Regent, dreading 
the consequences of sending them away in ill humour, ordered her se- 
cretary to communicate to tbem the instructions which, after considering 
the matter more maturely, she had resolved to transmit to the inquisitors^ 
These were, that henceforth they should proceed against offenders in 
the article of) religion with the utmost gentleness ; and should not punish 
any of them with banishmetit, imprisonment, or confiscation, unless they 
were found guilty of seditious practices. And these instructions, it was 
added, were to remain in force till the King's pleasure should be known. 
The confederates, on the other hand, engaged, not to attempt to make 
any innovation in religious matters, but to wait patiently for. the deter- 
mination, of the asseinbly of the States ; which, they fondly flattered 
themselves, would be held soon, in order to put an end to all iheir 
grievances. 

Agreeably to her first declarations the Regent immediate- 
ly dispatched the marquis of Mens and the baren of Montigny, 2'*^i4^'Mii 
to lay the petition before the King. And thene two noble- the terou of 
xnei!k gladly undertook the task assigned them ; little suspect- S sj^Sf '^^ 
ing either how fruitless their journey was to prove, fts to the 
intention of it, or how fatal to themselves. For» as will appear in the 
the sequel, Philip, did not consider them as the Regent's ambassadors, 
l)ut is persons who had brought her under the disagreeable necessity of 
clothing them with that character, and as the heads of a confederacy 
which had been formed against his government. 

In the mean time a report was propagated in the Nether- 
lands, that the Regent had consented to the public profession "^^^^^ 
of the reformed religion. In the belief of this, the people of the iv 
threw off the reserve which they had hitherto maintained, and ^'°"°*^' 
the protestant ministers preached in many places to numerous assem- 
blies of persons, who came together in arms, with a resolution to de- 
fend themselves, in case the inquisitors should attempt to interrupt them. 
From these assemblies they soon passed to open violence against the 
•hurches, and despoiled them of all their costly ornaments. 

Thesis putrages were first committed in the province of Flanders ; 
and the example of the Flemings was quickly diffused throughout all 
the provinces. In a little time afterwards the same tumultuous spirit 
appeared in the great commercial towns ; in which, from their frequent 
intercourse with foreign Protestants, and from the spirit of liberty that 
naturally grows up in large communities, almost the whole body of the 
people had embraced the new opinions. 

In Antwerp the reformers indulged themselves in the most unjustifia- 
ble extravagancies. They insulted the Catholics when employed in the 
functions of tbeir religion. They broke furiously into the great church, 
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which was one of the richest edifices in Europe, overtamed the 
altars, defaced the paintiDgs, and destroyed aU the images of the 
saints. 

From the cathedral they flew with the same ungovernable fary to the 
monasteries and convents ; and there, afler forcing open the gates, and 
obliging the monks and nuns to fly hito the city for shelter, it appeared 
that, under the cover of religious zeal, many of the most abandoned of 
the people had joined with the reformers, and embraced the present op- 
portunity of gratifying their rapacity. The same riotous Spirit appear- 
ed in numberlef» other places. It spread like a conflagration over all 
the provinces ; meeting every where with the same combustible mate- 
rials, and every where producing the same pernicious efiects. 

In Brussels they were overawed by the presence of the court : yet 
even there, they had in some measure thrown ofi* their wonted reserve ;, 
and the Regent, apprehensive that her person was in danger, resolved to 
reside in Mons. This resolution ^ve much uneasiness to the prince of 
Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn ; who saw how much disho-- 
nour it would reflect on them, to have it believed that the person of the 
princess was insecure, where they were invested with such high com- 
mand, and^ possessed such extensive influence. They employed every 
argument that could prevail upon her to alter her intention. They pledg-^ 
ed their lives and fortunes for her safety ; and promised to exert thetr 
utmost power in quelling those disorders which were the cause of her 
inquietude. At length she yielded to their intreaties, and consented sttU 
to remain at Brussels^. 

The several governors soon afler set out for their resp^ct- 
The nieeeu ^^^ provincest. The prince of Orange, besides being govern* 
Sf^^Swe^ or of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Burgundy was viscount 
f/irwagfi and governor of Antwerp. And even the popish historians ao- 
tSe't^itt. knowledge, that, having often gone thither, he had exerted 
himself strenuously in quieting the tumults occasioned by the 
intemperate zeal of the reformers. At this time he ordered thr<« of 
Aueusc ^^ rioters to be executed, and fined and banished several of the 
rest. He again opened the great church, and restored the ex- 
ercise of the catholic religion. 

But finding it impossible to prevent the Protestants from holding their 
religious meetings, he entered into an agreesment with the persons of the 
greatest influence among them, by which they were aUowed to exercise 
their religion in churches within the city, provided that they should 
come together without arnis ; that they should give no annoyance to the 
Catholics ; and that their preachers should refrain from all invectives 
^gaiost the established church. And h^ consented that this agreement 
should remain in force till he should know the pleasure of the King } 
to whom the Protestants, engaged to submit, or imme^ately to leave the 
Netherlands. 

The Regent approved of every part of William's conduct on this ec* 
casibn, except his allowing the reformers tp hold their neetii^ within 
the town. In order to satisfy her on this head, he represented, that he 
had granted them this indulgence from a conviction which experience 
had already confirmed, that by means of it be could more easily prevent 
the pernicious efi*ect8 of their extravagance ; Uiat when they were un- 
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<fer his own eye, or that oT the magistrates, their assemblies were / ^^^ 
not near so numerous as formerly ; their preachers were not so 
apt to indulge their enthusiasm, or to use indecent freedoms with the gp- 
vernment^ ; nor the people so apt to be inflamed, as when they assem- 
bled without restraint in the open fields. This measure, be added, was 
not only expedient, but necessary. There was no room for authority or 
persuasion. The reformers had shewn thea>selFes unalterably deter- 
mined to set up their worship within the city, whether he had permitted 
them or not. Their assemblies in the country had generally amounted 
.to twenty-four or twenty-five thousand. , Even in the town they were 
seldom less than teb thousand. He had no army to reduce so great a 
number to obedience ; and not a single jperson among the Catholic inha- 
bitants could be persuaded to take up arms against them^ 

After quieting the disturbances in Antwerp, the prince set out for the 
provinces of Holland and Zealand, where his presence Wis equally ne- 
cessary . There too, as in Antwerp, he employed all his power ^nd in- 
fluence ; and did more towards quelling the tumultuous spirit of the 
reformers, than any other person could have done, without an armed 
force to overawe them. He persuaded them to restore the churc.hes 
which they had usurped ; and, except in one or two places, they were 
satisfied with. the liberty which the Regent was willing to allow, of hold- 
ing their assemblies for religious worship in the saburbs of the towns, 
or in the country. 

Count £gmont was no less active in his department. From 
natural temper, as well as from pohtical principles, no man was ^^^"1;^^;. 
more averse to harshness and severity ; yet being strongly cess, 
prompted on this occasion by his desire of gratifying the King, 
be was at the utmost pains to discover the rioters, and punished many 
of them with rigour. He restored the priests to their functions, open- 
ed the churches which had been shut, and reduced all the Protestants 
within bis government to the necessity of acquiescing in th^ conditions 
which the regent had prescribed. 

Count Horn likewise acted with uncommon spirit and vigour 
in the city of Tournay,' where the disorders had risen to a great- ^Sl^^ 
er height than in other places. The inhabitants of that city, to success. 
the number of six thousand, having taken arms, and laid siege to . 
the garrison, they soon reduced it to such extremity, as obliged the com- 
mander to inform the Regent, that if she did not send him immediate re- 
lief, he could not hold out longer than one day. She had ngt troops 
suflicient to oppose so great a force ; nor was there any other expedient 
in her power, by which she could preserve the garrison from s^urren- 
dering, but that of sending count Hqrn, their governor'sy brother, to in- 
tercede with the inhabitants. The Count forced his way, at the hazard 
of his life, into the midst of them ; and with great address persuaded 
them not only to desist from the blockade, but to lay down their-arms, 
to yield up the churches which they had usurped, and to rest satistied 
with certain places of worship which he had assigned them without the 
city . 

X Brandt Van Meteren, lib. ii. S The baroo de Montignj, at ibis time in Spain, 
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1M6. From Ihw representation of the condoet of the prince of 

gJJ'f*' Orange and the coonts Horn and Egmont, they had very little 
•vJrmto reason, it should seem, to dread the King's displeasure. For 
SSS^ tbey were not less active, nor less successful, than the other 
governors*, with whom Philip is said to have heen entirely sa- 
tisfied. But the disapprobation which they had discovered of his mea- 
sures 'f government some years before ; the objections which they had 
urged against his retaining the Spanish forces in the Low Countries ; 
the necessity to which they had reduced him, of removing Granvelle ; 
their freqnent remonstrances in the council against the inquisition and 
edicts ; and the attachment which they had ever shewn to the liberty 
and consfitutional privileges of the provinces : all these causes had alie- 
nated him entirely from them, and had*begotten, in his dark revengeful 
mind, a degree of hatred and resentment, which neither time, repen- 
tance, nor ifaithful services, could erase. 

These noblemen had been disappointed of the private, as well as pub- 
lic' advantages which they expected to derive from the removal of Gran- 
velle. Viglius and count Barlaimoot were equally their enemies as the 
Cardinal, and equally disposed to put malicious interpretations on their 
conduct. In these they were powerfully seconded by Granvelle ; who 
some time after his leaving the Netherlands, had been called to Madrid, 
where he enjoyed his wonted influence. This he did not fail to employ 
against his enemies in the Netherlands ; and he found it easy to persuade 
the King, that in secret they had been abettors of all the disturbances 
which had arisen. Philip was therefore fired with indignation against 
them, and resolved sooner or later to make them feel the weight of his 
resentment. At present, however, he thought it necessary to conceal 
his sentiments ; and in his answer to the account of the late transactions 
transmitted to him by the Regent, he expressed his gratitude for the zeal 
that had been discovered in his service, and exhorted her, and the go- 
vernors of the provinces, to continue their endeavours to allay the tu- 
mults in the best manner which the present circumstances would permit. 
With this answer he sent money, and an order for raising a 
^« !•■ body of Catholic troops, upon whose fidelity he could depend 
for an absolute compliance with his will. 
The Regent was not remiss in executing this order. She immediately 
levied a body of cavalry, and five regiments of infantry ; of which she 
gave the command to the counts Erbestian, Charles of Mansfelt, Reuls, 
Baron gchombei'g, and the Sieur de Hierges, son of count Barlairoont. 

The prince of Orange and the counts Horn and £gmont could easily 
discern the design of this armament ; and they declared their disappro- 
bation of it jn the council, as a measure calculated to rekindle the 
flames of discord and sedition. 

Diworerr of I'^ey were at the same time informed by letters from the 

PhiiipHde- marquis of Mons, and the baron of Montigny, that whatever 
"*^"' public answer had been sent from the court of Spain to 

the dutchess of Parma, it was known to every person at Madrid, that 
the King was highly offended at the concessions which they had made 
lately to the Protestants. That they were considered as fomenters of 
the tumults, and encouragers of heresy. That the King and his minis- 
ters talked now more explicitly than they had hitherto done. The 

» The flounti Aremberg and Megen. 
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compromise had no other name given it hat that of a conspiracy ; 
and the popular insurrections were never mentioned but as an open 
rebellion. There was no longer any room to doubt that the King, by the 
advice of Granvelle and Alva, was determined to wreck his resentment 
on all concerned, and particularly on them, "whom he considered as the 
most guilty. And although at first domestic forces only were to be em- 
ployed, yet their operations would soon be seconded by those of Spain. 

The prince of Orange had several times desired leave of the Regent 
to resign^ his employments ; alleging, that it was impossible for him at 
once to discharge his duty to his country, and to satisfy the King. The 
Regent had as ofleh refused to consent tp his request ; and had accom- 
panied her refusal with expressions of high regard, and with entreaties 
that he would not forsake her at a time when his assistance was inore 
than ever necessary. On the present occasion he made the same ap- 
plication to the King, who gave him the same answer, and employed 
the same expressions of regard and confidence''. 

But . the prince had received intelligence of Philip's most secret 
councils, and he knew that his real sentiments were entirely different 
from those which he professed. Through a correspondence which he 
held in France, he had procured a copy of a letter to the Regent, from 
Alva the Spanish minister at Paris, which confirmed the information that 
had been transmitted by the marquis of M ons and the baron of Montigny. 
In this letter, Alva particularly insisted on the present favourable oppor- 
tunity of establishing in the Low Countries that unlimited authority 
which the King had long so earnestly desired. He advised the Regent, 
as matters were not yet ripe for execution, to meet the smooth faces of 
Orange, Horn, and Cgmont, with the same artifice wbich they had 
employed ; and concluded with informing her, that the King, who knew 
them to be fomenters of all the disturbances which had happened would 
soon pay them the wages of their iniquity ; and bad sworn to punish 
them and the other inhabitants of the Netherlands in the most exem- 
plary manner*. 

This letter the prince of Orange communicated to his ,^, 

brother count Lewis, and to the counts Egmpnt, Horn, ^S^^^^^JI^ 
Hoog8traten» and several others of the nobility ; who met 
together at Dendremonde, to deliberate concerning the measures which 
it would be proper to pursue. Count Lewis, who was naturally bold 
and ardent, urged that they should immediately incite the peopld to take 
up arms ; but his brother the prince of Orange disapproved of this 
proposal, and observed, that if they should begin to wage war in the 
present 8iti:^ation of affairs, they would neither be able to carry it on 
with success, nor to justify their conduct in undertaking it. That the 
inquisition and edicts were in effect abolished ; and a reasonable liberty 
allowed in matters of religion. That, considering the tumults which 
had been excited, the Regent could, not be greatly blamed for raising 
forces ; especially since she had levied none but such as were natives 
of the Netherlands. At present they could not allege any good reason 
for having recourse to arms ; but he believed that ere long the best 
and stirongest reasons would not be wanting. And in the mean time his 

h Bebtivoglio. See the ktter annexed to William's Apologj. 

c Xhe GoncludiDg Wortls oC the letter are, *' in a inauner, that wcmld make the ears of 
all Christendom tingle, even though it should put in danger all the rest of his dominions." 
Brandt, Si6. Beidaaus, p. 3. Metereo, lib. ii. 
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1507 ^^^^^^ ^^> Q^ ^^ly to be on their guard themselves, but like- 
wise to awaken in the people a sense of the danger with which 
they were threatened, that they might be prepared for entering upon 
action when the proper season should arrive. 

Had count Egmont beep of the same opinion with the prince of 
Orange on this occasion, it is not to be doubted that all who were 
present would have concurred in the measures which he advised ; and 
considering the greatness of their power and popularity, they might 
have induced the King to drop his plan, by making him sensible of the 
difficulty of carrying it into execution. 

But they were all exceedingly disappointed when they heard count 
Egmont declare, ** That far from taking part in any measure that might 
be o£fensive to the King, he looked upon every such measure as equally 
imprudent and undutiful. That from the enormities which had been 
committed, the King had some reason to entertain suspicions of their 
vigilance. That, for his own part, he was resolved, if possible, to 
wipe out these suspicions, by exerting himself strenuously to reduce 
the people to a state of perfect tranquillity and obedience ; which if 
he and the other governors could accomplish in their respective provin* 
ces, he believed they should hear no more of the Spanish forces ; for, 
after what the King had repeatedly told him when in Spain, he could 
not regard what he had heard of his intention to rob the Netherlands 
of their liberty." 

The prince of Orange and the other discontented lords spent several 
hours in attempting to bring him over to their opinion, but in vain. 
Although, as above related, the Count had received sufficient proof of 
Philip's insincerity in his discourse with him it Madrid, yet the qoncem 
which be had appeared to take in the interest of his family, joined to 
his professions of personal attachment, had imposed upon him so far as 
tp prevent him from perceiving the danger to which he was exposed^. 
Tte ndbiiitf Thqs disappointed of the assistance of a person of so 

^ncurwithtiw great influence, that the other lords sSiw that nothing remain-^' 
*'^** ed for them, but to conciliate Thilip's favour, by an active 

concurreuce with the Regent in the measures which she was about to 
employ for the perfect settlement of the country. 

Henueomin ^ S^^^* ^^*^ ^^^ ^^^ already done for this end by the gov- 
rappijemnjir dmors of the provinces ; but matters were not entirely upon 
**"**?• the footing on which the Regent desired to have them placed. 
The zeal of the reformers burnt with too much violence to be restrained 
by the authority of the magistrates, and still continued to discover itself in 
the most unjustifiable irregularities ; particularly in the city of Valen- 
ciennes, where the common people bad almost universally embraced 
the reformation. The^ strength and populousness of that city, its neigh- 
bourhood to France, and the correspondence which the people held 
with the Protestants in that kingdom, were powerful motives with the 
Regent for desiring to have a garrison placed in it, composed of those 
troops which bad been lately raised. She wished to have had them 
admitted with the consent of the inhabitants ; but finding that it could 
not be obtained, she declared them rebels to the King, and ordered the 
lord of Noircbarmes to besiege the town. The citizens seemed at first 
resolved tp defend themselves ; but when they saw the batteries ready 

dBcDtivoglio. 
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to play, their courage failed, and they surrendered the city at 
discretion. Noircharmes no sooner entered it, than he ordered 
the governor and his son, the Protestant ministers, and several of the 
inhahitants who had been the most active in the late disturbances, to be 
put to death ; after which, having prohibited the public exercise of the 
reformed religion, h^ left a strong garrison in the place, under the 
command of a rigid Catholic. 

The success of the Regent's arms filled the Protestants with terror, 
and inspired the Catholics with fresh courage and resolution. She was 
not less successful in Tournay, Bois le Due, and many other places. 
She even persuaded the city of Antwerp to receive a garrison, by means 
of which the Catholic party acquired so great authority, and the re- 
formers vreTJB so much intimidated, that, without opposition, she banish- 
ed all the Protestant preachers, and abolished the exercise of their re- 
ligion *. 

Count Brederode and some others of the confederated lords 
had recourse at this time to their first expedient of a petition SSX.^**" 
or remonstrance^ But neither the Regent nor the confede- 
rates were now in the same situation as formerly. She had no longer 
any reason to be afraid of them, since she was so well provided with an 
armed force ; and many of them having before this time become sensi- 
ble of tneir weakness, had studied to convince her that they were now 
entirely devoted to her service. 

Count Brederode desired to be admitted into her presence, but this 
she refused ; and vouchsafed no other answer to his petition, but *' That 
be, and those who concurred with him, had wrested her concessions into 
a sense which she had never meant ; and, by encoiH*aging riots and tu- 
mults, had broken their agreement with her, and thereby forfeited their 
title to complain^." 

From this answer Brederode perceived there was no other resource 
left him but force of arms. Resolved to try his fortune in this way, he 
went immediately into Holland, and having drawn together a body of 
troops, he fortified himself in the town of Vianen. But the counts 
Aremberg and Megen coming suddenly upon him^ he was soon reduced 
to the necessity of retiring into Germany. He returned to the Low 
Countries in the year foUowmg, and died in the town of HamboffB. He 
tvas a person much respected by the Protestants, but appears to have 
possessed more zeal than capacity, and to have been in no respect quali'^ 
fied to be the leader of a party. 

After count Brederode was expelled, the reformers had no- 
where courage to lift their heads. The storm which had ra- ^?^JjJ; 
ged with so much fury was succeeded by a perfect calm. The uSied. 
churches were repaired, the altars restored, the images repla- 
ced, and the magistrates respected and obeyed, in the same manner as 
before the disturbances began ; while the discontented lords seemed now 
to have no other ambition, but to surpass one another in giving proofs of 
their attachment to the Regent, and of their zeal in the service of the 
church and of the king K 

e Benthroglio, p. 47. ^ Brandt and BentWoglio. S Brandt ^ BentiTOglio, p. 4t. 
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IT HI LE the dutchess of Pafriia was thus saccedsfujly ftm- 15^7. 
ployed in quietlnjg; the disturbances in the Netherlands, Philip ^,\'**^ 
was only deliberating On the subje<jt. The Regent had joined with emirt ©r 
the confederated lords in re fires enting, that his presence would ^p"*** 
prove the most effectual remedy for the evils which 'prevailed ; and this 
was the opinion too of some of his Spanish ministers.. He had long talk- 
ed as if he intended to comply with their counsel. He had even given 
orders for preparing ships for his voyage, and all Europe was ip expec- 
tations of its taking place. But if he was ever serious in proposing it, 
he was easily induced to alter his intention, by the dread of those in- 
<;onveniences or dangers with which' he apprehended it might be accom- 
panied. These inconveniencies and dangers would have been disregard*- 
eA by the late Emperor ; who untJertook a journey to the Netherlands, 
and put himself in the power of Francis, his rival and antagonist, in order 
to quell an insurrection in the city of Ghent. But Philip had neither 
the same personal courage, and activity as Charles, nor that degree of 
affection for. hi^ subjects in the Low Countries, Which was necessary to 
make him expose himself to danger on their account ; and through his 
whole reign he chose rather to issue forth orders from his cabinet, than 
t6 execute his schemes in pef^on *. 

Having therefore resolved- not to go to the Netherlands him- 
self, it remained for him to determine, whether he should send ioiieftT 
tbitber an army, to compel the people to submit to his will, jpjfg'jf 
and to punish them for their disobedience ; or should listen to ^ aIvii tothe 
their remonstrandes aftid cotolplaints. Jlis counsellor? differed {JSdl?^ 
widely in their opinions from each other. The duke of Feria 
and the prince df £voli advised him to abolish the inquisition and edicts, 

* Beotivoglio, ann. 1567. Heiterr, lib. ix. 
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and to make trial of gentler and more iodulgfent methods of dealing 
with the reformers ; since he had sufficiently experienced that se- 
vere ones were not likely to he attended with success. But the duke 
of Alva, on the other hand, and cardinal Grapvelle, represented, that 
nothing hut too much lenity in the treatment of the heretics in the Low 
Countries had heen the cause of that insolence, and those enormities, in 
which they had discovered an equal contempt of the true religion and of 
the royal authority. This was not the proper season, they alleged,Mbr 
the exercise of clemency. The King had too long received laws from 
the Netherlands, Instead of giving them. The people in these provinces 
had long and loudly boasted of their privileges. If they were not speedi- 
ly chastised for their insolence and presumption), they would ere long dis- 
pute the King's havipg any right to command them, and form themselves 
into an independent state, in opposition to him, as the Swiss Cantons had 
done formerly in opposition to his German ancestors ; o'r, w^ich was still 
more likely, the prince of Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, 
would, under the pretence of defending the liberties of the people, re- 
duce them under their own power, and divide the several protincet as a 
prey among themselves. Besides, what happier opportunity, said, Alva, 
can be wished for than the present, for introducing an army into the 
Low Countries, in order to establish the royal authority there on the 
same desirable footing as in Spain and in Italy ^? 

No arguments could be better suited to the temper and inclinations of 
the King ; and a^ordingly, without farther hesitation, he resolved to 
send to the Netherlands a strong and well-disciplined army, under the 
command of the duke of Alva, whom, from long experience, he knew 
to be qualified in every respect for executing the plan of tyranny and 
oppression which he was determined to pursue. 

In the mean time the dutchess of Parma had reduced the 
The Regeot a£fairs of the Low Countries into the situation which is above 
xmooitrat^s j}escribed. She sent speedy information to the King of the 
success with which her endeavours had been iiccompanied ; 
^nd represented to 4rim, that th^re was not now th» least occasion for the 
army which he had begun to prepare, since the tumults were allayed, the 
rioters punished, the. heretics silenced, the church reinstated in its wont- 
ed authority, garrisons put in suspected places, and the whole countvy 
settled in a state of perfect order and tranquillity. 

Had Philip heen in reality influenced by th^ motives which he pre- 
tended, he would, on receiving this intelligence, have countermanded 
the orders which he had issued for the march of the troops. But in is- 
suing these orders it is impossible to believe, that he Was prompted either 
by zeal for religion, or concetn for the welfare of his Flemish subjects ; 
hut partly by the ambition of establishing among them a despotic govern- 
ment on the ruins of their ancient constitution, (a measure which the dis* 
tance of the Netherlands from his seat of empire must have rendered 
particularly desirable to a prince of so imperious a temper,) and partly 
by an implacable resentment against the prince of Orange and the other 
lords, who had discovered a jealousy of his designs. 

Regardless, therefore, of the change which the afifairs in the Nether- 
lands had lately undergone, Philip persisted in his purpose. -The duke 
of Alva weiit by sea for Italy, and thience, after having assembled the 

b Bentivoglio. 
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several bodies of troops which were cantoned there, amounting to ^^^ 
eight thousand foot and one. thousand five hundred horse, he direct- 
ed h'w march towards the Low Countries, first^ through the territories of 
the duke of Savoy, and then through Burgundy and Lorrain. His army 
was augmented on its march, hy the addition of three hundred Burgun- 
dian cavalry, and four thousand German foot, and Soon reached the 
proWhce of Luxemburg, without meeting with any iBolestation by the 
way. After putting garrisons in some of the frontier towns he set out 
for Brussels, where he arrived in the month of August one thousand 
five hundred and sixty -seven ^ .. 

His arrival spread great consternation and astonishment 
over all the provinces. Many thousand persons had before ^t*J^"JS^ 
this time iefltjie Netherlands ; among whom was the prince bythearriTsi 
of Orange, who, having long foreseen the impending storm, uw^plmiiihis. 
had withdrawn with his family and friends to his country of 
Nassau in Germany. ' He knew well how inveterate those prejudices 
were, which the King had for several years entertained against him ; 
and could not account for his sending to the Low Countries so formida- 
ble an army, commanded by a man so tyrannical as Alva, without sup- 
posing that he was determined to rule the people with a rod of iron ; 
and, at the same time, to wreck his vengeance upon him, and all such 
of the nobility as had ventured to dispute his wilL 

The prfnce would gladly have prevailed upon count Thepriaceor 
Egmont to accompany him, and endeavoured to open his ^'q^L^''^ 
eyes to the approaching danger. He repeated the evidence ^ ^* 

which he had formerly laid before him of the King's intentions, and he 
reminded him of the imperious character of Alva ; who, from being 
their enemy and rival, was become their master, and would not fail to 
employ his power to accomplish their ruin. But count Egmont was the 
father of a numerous family, which he could not support with dignity in 
any other country but the Netherlands. Conscious too of his fidelity, 
and of the important services which he had performed to the King, he 
could not be persuaded that Philip t^as itisincar^ in the professions of 
friendship which he had made tOs him in Spain ; nor could he believe 
that he would, indulge his resentment any farther, than to punish those 
who had been concerned in the (ate disorders. 

The prince of Orange finding the Count inflexible, left him, with 
these words : ** You are the bridge, count £gmont, by which the duk^ 
of Alva will pass into the Netherlands, ,and he will no sooner pass it, 
than he will break it down. You will repent of despising the warning 
which 1 have given you, but I dread that your repentance will be too 
late." . 

In the interval between the departure of the prince of Orange, in 
April one thousand five hundred and sixty-seven, and the arrival of the 
duke of Alva in the month of August following, count Egmont perceived 
his importance much diminished ; but. be resolved to submit to his pre- 
sent disagreeable situation, and even humbled himself so far as to re- 
ceive and welcome Alva in the province of Luxemburg, where he made 
him a present of two fine horses, as a mark of his desire to live with 
him on amicable terms. Alva received this present with the faaughti'? 
ness that was natural to him ; but in all his behaviour towards the 

r, cHerrera^ lib. ix. e. 3, 
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^ CouDt, he dissembled his intentioD, till he was prepared to put 
it ID execution. 

/mpritMiment ^"® ^^ ^^* ^"* *^^ ^^^^ ^** arrival at Brossels was, to 
orthe etranu cast both count Egmont and count Horn into prison. As 
Si^i!!"** the deed itself was tvranoical, so the manner of it was insi- 
dious* Count Egmont having been first deceived himself, was 
^****^**'* employed to draw count Horn into the snare** When Alva 
found that their apprehen^iions were laid aHleep. he desired one day 
that they would come to his house, to give him their opinion with,regard 
to a citadel which he proposed to build in Antwerp ; aqd after the 
business for wjiich the^ had been called was over, they were carried oo 
different pretences into separate apartments, count Egmont by Alva 
himself, and count Horn by his son Frederic de Toledo. *' Count Kg- 
Qiont," said Alva. '* deliver your sword ; it is the will of the King that 
you give it up, and go to prison." The Count, astonished at this unfex- 
pected declaration, would have attempted to escape; but observing 
himself immediately surrounded by Alva^s guards, he delivered his 
sword, saying, '^ By this sword the cau^e of the King has been oflener 
than once successfully defended® ." Both he and count Horn protested, 
that, as knights of the Golden Fleece, they could be judged only by 
their peers, and imprisoned only by their authority. But no regard 
was paid to this protestation. They were hurried away to prison, in a 
place at a distance from Brussels, and out of the contines of the pro- 
vince where they resided ; in violation of a sacred privilege, which, by 
a fundamental law, belonged even to the lowest of the people^. 
1 he people fly Intelligence of this event (which was immediately fol- 
intotkwa^n Jowed by the imprisonment of count Egmont's secretary, the 
lord of Bickerzel, and several other persons of distinction) 
^as sdoD conveyed to the remotest Corners of the Netherlands, and 
filled the minds of the Catholics as well as Protestants with the most dis- 
quieting apprehensions. It >vas no security, they saw, against the 
King's reseetmeiit, to have adhered to the profession of the Catholic 
faith, Dor even to have been active in opposing the reforiners. None 
wer6 conscious of so much merit of this kind, and none bad distinguish- 
ed themselves so highly in the service of the King, as those illustrious 
persons who were now devoted to destruction. Men thereibre of M 
ranks were greatly alarined, and began tO' abandon their habitations ; 
and it was computed that, at this time, and a little before Alva's arrival, 
more than a hundred thousand persons fled into foreign parts. Great 
numbers of the^e Hvere the most ijidustrious' of the people, who trans- 
ferred th^ir knowledge, of arts and manufactures into the countries which 
gave them refuge ; and thereby enriched the dominions of Phihp's 
enemies whilst they impoverished his own s . 

The imppsonment of the counts Horn and Egmont w^g 
of vi^i^ matter of surprise to no person so much as to the Regent* 
Seriaiiu!*^*^ Philip had assured her, that although he had conferred on 
' Alva the command of the army, yet the Authority of the 
Regent was still to remain in her hands ; and the royal commission 
which Alva produced on his first arrival, was agreeable to this declara- 
tion. But she could not persuade herseli that the duke would have 
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presiinled to make ao violent an encroachment on her perogSitiFe, ^^^ 
by the irtiprwonment of two of the first persons in the State, unlefls 
he had been invested with an authority much superior to that of which 
dhe had beer* informed. The King had not been ingenuous,, she sus- 
pected, in bis conduct towards her, and had conferred powers on Alva 
by which her authority as Regent was impaired. This she consider^-d 
as a proof that Philip had listened to the calumnies of her enemies, and 
did not repose i« her that trust and confidence which she was conscious 
her zeal to promote his^ interest, had deserved. She judi^ed that it 
would be derogatory to her honour, to remain any longer in the Nether- 
tends ; "4ind immediately applied for liberty to retire. After repeated 
solicitation, she at len^rth dbtained permistiion, and left Brussels in the 
beginning of the year one thousand five hundred and aixt^-eight, much 
regretted by all the inhabitants of the Low Countries, and particularly 
by ihe ProtestHntt, tp whom her administration appeared mild and 
gentle, when they compared it with that which they had reason to 
expect under their present gove^nm^ot^. 

After the departure of the dutcbess of Parma, thes^- 
tbority of Kegent remained entire in the hands of Alva ; jtiTauSJrity, 
and by the royal mandate, which he published, it appeared, 
that Philip had vested him with higher powers than bad ever been be- 
stowed on any former governor. They were much higher .than as 
sovereign of the Low Countries he bad ^ right to bestow, and were 
utterly subversive of all the laws and privileges which at his inaugura- 
tioa he had solemivly sworn to maintain. But before this time he had 
had recourse to that method of justifying iniquity, of whioh the votaries 
of the Homish church have so often availed themselves ; he had ob- 
tained from the Pope a dispensation from his oath, and no longer dis- 
guised his intention to establish a despotic government in the Nether- 
lauds, on the ruins. of the ancient constitution, besides the absolute 
command of the army, Alva's commission bore, that the King had con- 
ferred upon him the presidency of the three councils, of state, of jus- 
tice, and the finances ; with full power to punish or to pardon crimes 
of every sort, as he should judge to be expedient. 

He began his administration with publishing a declaration) that a 
month should be allowed to the reformers for preparing to leave the 
country, without receiving during that space any trouble or molestation ; 
and at the same time he issued secret orders to the inquisitors to pro- 
ceed imtnedtately in the execution of their edicts with the utmost rigdur. 

To asiiist and encourage these men in the exercise of their 
office, he instituted a new council, to which he gay** the name J'SimuSi' 
of the Council of Tumults, which he appointed to take cogni- 
zance of the late disorders, and to search after and punish all those who 
had been concerned, directly or indirectly, ib promoting them. This 
council consisted of twelve persons, the greatest part of whom were 
Spaniards. The duke was the president himself, and in bis absence, 
Vargas, a Spanish lawyer, distinguished above all bis countrymen by his 
avarice and cruehy •. 

One of the first deeds of this tribunal, which might well be 
called, to the Flemings termed it, the Council of Blood, was to Sreo^L^ 
declare. That to have presented, or subscribed, any petition 

h Bentiroglio and Strada. ^ Brandt, p. 260. 265, &e. Vab Meteren, liU Hi. 
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1H7. SHS^inst tbe late erection of bishoprics, or against the edicts or iq- 
qaisition, or to have permitted the exercise of the new religion an- 
der any pretence whatever ; or to insinuate by word of month or writing, 
that the King has no right to abolish those pretended privilege which have 
been the source of so much impiety, is treason against the King, and 
justly merits the severest punishment he shall be pleased to inflict''. 

The governor had already stationed his army in such a man.- 
"i"^^?^ ner as he thought would most effectually secure the execution 
of this cruel, undistinguishing resolution ot the council In 
Antwerp he built a citadel, and compelled the inhabitants to defray the 
expence which this instrument of their own slavery had cost him. He^i 
began to build citadels in other places ; and, in the mean time, he spread 
his troops over the country in such formidable bodies, that the people, 
over whom they exercised tbe most oppressive tyranny, either forsook 
their habitations, or gave themselves up to despair. Above twenty thou- 
sand persons escaped at this time into France, England, and. the Protes- 
tant provinces of Germany^ Great numbers were prevented from fly- 
ing, and seized whilst the^ were meditating flight by the cruel hand of the 
persecutor. The innocent were overwhelmed with borror at the s^bt 
of the dreadful punishments inflicted on the guilty ; an^ lamented that 
this once flourishing country, so much distinguished for the mildness of 
its government and the happiness of its people, should now present do 
other object to view, but confiscations, imprisonments^ and blood ■°. 

There was no distinction made of age, sex, or condition. Persons in 
their earliest youth ; persons worn otit, and ready to sink under the infirm- 
ities of age ; persons of the highest rank, as well as the lowest of the 
people, on tbe slightest evidence, and sometimes even on bare suspicion, 
were alike sacrificed to the rapacity and cruelty of the governor and his 
associates. 

Cruelty or Although in die space of a few months upwards of eighteen 
Aim and hundred persons suffered by the band of the executioner ; yet 
hic^aflMei- ^Yx^ ^^j^^ ^£ ^\y^9^ thirst of blood was not satiated. Prisoners 

were not brought in so fast, nor seized in such considerable num- 
bers, as he desired. The time of Carnival was approaching, when he 
expected that he should find the reformers off their guard. They would 
then leave their skulking places, he supposed, and visit their families, 
while the Catholics were immersed in mirth and dissipation. , On this oc- 
casion his soldiers, accompanied by the inquisitors, like so many wolves, 
were let loose among the Protestants ; who were seized in the middle 
of the night in their beds, and from thence dragged to prisons and dun- 
geons. 

Many who had been only once present at the Protestant assemblies, 
even although they declared their faith in the Catholic religion to be firm 
and unshaken, were hanged or drowned ; while those vi^ho professed 
themselves to be Protestants; or refused to abjure their religion, were 
put to the rack, in order to make them discover their associates ; they 
were then dragged by horses to the place of execution, and their bodies 
being committed to the flames, their sufferings were prolonged with in- 
genious cruelty. 

To prevent them from bearing testimony, in the midst of their tor- 

1c Van Meteren, fib. iii. p. 66. ^ 1 Brandt ahd Bentiyoglia » Benfivoglio, p. 53. 
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xnents, to the truth' of their profession, their executioners were not 
satisfied with barely confining their tongues ; they first scorched 
them with a glowing iron, and then screwed them into a machine, con- 
trived on purpose to produce the most excruciating pain ^. 

It is shocking to recount the numberless instances of inhuman cruelty 
perpetrated by Alva and his associates, especially when we consider that 
the unhappy victims were not those hardened wretches, who, by daring 
and bloody deeds, are guilty of violating the laws of nature and humani- 
ty, but were generally persons of the most inoffensive characters ; who, 
having imbibed the new opinions in religion, had too much probity to 
disguise their sentiments ; or, at the worst, had been betrayed into in- 
discretions, by their zeal for propagating truths, which they beheved to 
be of the highest importance to the glory of God ^nd the happiness of 
men. 

Alva communicated a great share of his savage spirit to the inferior 
magistrates ; who knew that they could not recommend themselves more 
effectually eithei* to the King or to the governor, than by the exercise of 
rigour and severity. Several of them, however, whose humanity pre- 
vailed over the considerations of safety and interest, were induced to 
give the Protestant* timely warning to withdraw. Even the members of 
the bloody council began to feel their hearts revolt against the reiterated 
instances of cruelty, to which their sanction was required. Some of 
them applied for disn^ission ; others had the courage to absent them- 
selves ; and out of the twelve, of which the council was composed^ 
there were seldom above three or four present o. 

About this time the magistrates of Antwerp, whose behaviour 
from the beginning of Alva's administration had been extremely '^^*' J£ 
obsequious, thought they might venture to interpose in favour i^^nce. 
of certain citizens whom the inquisitors had imprisoned. Their 
petition was conceived in the humblest terms ; and they represented, 
^that although the persons for whom they pleaded, had been present two 
or three times in the Protestant assemblies, yet it was only curiosity 
that led them thither ; they were still true sons of the church, and faith- 
ful subjects to the King ; and they had remained in the country till the 
time 01 their imprisonment^ on the faith of the declaration which the go- 
vernor had made, that they should not r<^ceive any disturbance on ac- 
count of what had passed, till the expiration of a naonth aAer his arrival 
in the Netherlands. 

To. this petition Alva haughtily replied, That he was amazed at their 
folly in presuming to apply to him in behalf of heretics '; and they should 
have reason, he added, to repent bitterly of their conduct, if they did 
not act more prudently in future ; for they might rest. assured, that he 
would hang them all, for an example to deter others from, the like pre- 
sumption p. V 

Notwithstanding this, some bf the Catholic nobility, and Viglius, who 
had formerly concurred in all the arbitrary measures of Granvelle, but 
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o This appears from the sentences which the^ passed. Many of these were aubseribed 
only by two or three ; as that, for instance, against Anthony Van Stralen, which yfaa sign- 
ed, only by Yargas and two others. Except during the£rst two or three months, Alva 
seldom attended, but all' the sentences were dictated by him ; and his presence was ren< 
dered unnecessary by the active and unrelenting cruelty of Yargas. Grimestone. 
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whose heart melted at the present misery of his coQDtrjraen, had 
the courage to remoo8trate to the Kin^ against the governor's har- 
harity. Even the Pope exhorted him to greater moderation. Philip, 
however. refu$>ed to coanterroand the orders iVhich he had given, till he 
should hear frnm> Vargas ; who ^advised him to persevere in the plan 
which he had adopted, assured him of ils success, and at the same time 
flattered him vith the hopes of an ifiexhaustible fund of wealth that 
would arise from con69cation. Vargas being seconded by the inquisi- 
tors at Madrid, Philip lent a deaf ear to the remonstrance which had 
been made to him, and the persecutions were continued with t^e same 
unrelenting furv as before ^. 

The people of the Netherlands were confirmed in their dc- 
Son^cariot spair of obtaining mercy from Philip, by the accwtnts transmit- 
ted to them at thii« time from Spain, of his cruel treatment of 
his son Don Carlos. Various relations are given of that tragical and 
mysterious affair by the cotemp^irary historians ; hut the fpliowing ap- 
pears the most consii^tent and probable. Thi? young prince had from 
his earliest youth been noted for the impetuosity and violence of hit 
temper ; and though he never gave reason to tbiuk favoorahly of his 
understanding, or his capacity for government, he had discovered the 
most intemperate ambition to be admitted by his father to a share in the 
administration of his dominions. Philip, whethei* from jealou«y, or a 
conviction of his son's unfitness for any important trwit, refused to grati* 
fy his ambition, and behaved towards him with distance and reserve ; 
while he gave all his confidence to the duke of Alva, Ruy Gomez de Syl* 
Ta, and the president Spinosa, against whom Don Carlos, partly on this 
account, and partly because he considered them as spies upon his con* 
duct, had conceived the most irreconcilat>le aversion. In this disposi* 
tion be did not scruple, on different occasions, to censure the measures 
of his father's government, and particularly thbse which had been adopt- 
ed in the NTetherlaods. He had sometimes eipressed his compassion lor 
the people there ; had threatened the duke of Alva, and even made an 
attempt upon his life, for accepting the government ; had been suspected 
of holding secret interviews with the marquis of Mons and the baron de 
Montigny ; aiid had atlerwards formed the design of retiring into the 
Netherlands, with an intention to put himself at the head of the malcon- 
tents. 

Of this design intelligence was carried by somfe of the courtiers 
to the King ; who, after having consulted with the inquisitors at 
Madrid, as he usually did in matters of great importance and difficult, 
resolved to prevent the prince. from putting his scheme in execution, by 
depriving him of his liberty. For this purpose he went into bis cham* 
ber in the middle of the njght, attended by soo^ of his privy -counsellors 
and guards ; and, after reproaching him with his undutiful behaviour, 
told him that . he had come to exercise his paternal correction and chas- 
tisement. Then having dismissed all his attendants, he commanded him 
to be clothed in a dark-coloured mourning dress, and appointed guards to 
^ watch over him. and to confine him to his chamber. The high spirited 

• yonng prince was extremely shocked at such unworthy treatment, and 

prayed his fither and his attendants to put an immediate end to bis life* 
He threw himself headlong into the fire, and would have put an end to 

q Brandt. Thuanu^ e* ^liii. p. 9.' 
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iiis life had he not been prevented by the guards. During hia ^ 
confinement, his despair and angnish rose to a degree of frenzy. 
He would fast sometimes for whole days together, then eat voraciously, 
and endeavour to choke himself by swallowing his victuals without chew- 
ing. Several princes interceded for his release, as did many of the 
principal Spanish nobles. But the father was relentless and inexorable. 
After six months imprisonment, he caused the inquisition of Madrid io 
pass sentence against his sou, and under the cover of that sentence, or- 
dered poison to be given him, which in a few hours put a period to his 
miserable life, at the age of twenty- three'. 

. Philip had, before this time, leiven a proof of the cruelty of 
his disposition ; when, as above related, he chose to be present ^*™*^* 
at the execution of bis Protestant subjects in Spain. His singular coo- 
duct on that occasion^ and the composure with which he beheld the tor- 
ments of the unhappy sufferers, were ascribed by some to the power of 
superstition ; while they were regarded by others, as the most convinc*" 
ing evidence of the^sincerity of his zeal for the true religion. But bis 
severity towards his son did not admit of any such interpretation It 
was considered by all the world as a proof that his heart was dead to 
the sentiments of natural affection and humanity ; and his subjects were 
every where filled with astonishment. It struck terror in a particular 
manner into the inhabitants of the Low Countries ; who saw how vain it 
was to expect mercy from a prince, whp had so obstinately refused to 
exercise it towards his own son ; whose only crime, they believed, was 
his attachment to them, and his compassion for their calamities. 

This unhappy people had no resource left but in the Thcimneeof 
wisdom, public spirit, and extensive influence of the prince onnM eited 
of Orange. Soon after the duke of Alva's arrival iu the tSai. *"* 
Netherlands, William had been cited to appear before him ; 
and a declaration had been published by Alva, in the name t>f the King, 
that in case of his appearani:e, the utmost lenity would be shown him. 
But the prince was too sagacious to be caught in this snare. He re* 
fused to obey the citation, and assigned the following reasons for his 
refusal. 

*< The citation was of such a nature," he said, *< that the 
duke of Alva could not expect his compliance with it. It was S^J^."' 
contrary in several respects to the fundamental laws jof the 
Netherlands ; the time allowed him to make his appearapce was not 
what the laws prescribed ; and was so short, that, considering his 
distance from the place of trial, it was utterly impossible for him to 
appear on the day appointed. The duke of Alva was a judge, whose 
authority he must on every account dechne ; since, as a Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, he could be judged only by his peers ; and, as an 
inhabitant of Brabant, by his fellow-citizens. It was a breach of his 
privileges to commit the power of judging, him to a person who was 
qualified in neither of these respects ; and when injustice was done him 
in the very nomination of his judge, he had little reason to hope for 
justice in the decision of his cause ; especially when he considered, 
that the duke of Alva had long been his personal enemy, and bad lately, 
without hearing what he had to say in bis defence, proceeded on the 
dupposition of his being guilty, and bad seized violently, and sent to ' 

' Cromptre ThuanaB, lib. zliii. c. tuj. with Stfada, lib. m p. 225, kc. 
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if08. Spain, his sod the count of Buren, who was parabinj^ his 
to s^?"^^^ studies in the uniyersity of Louvain ; trusting for the 8eca- 
rity of his person, to his unquestionable innocence, and the 
priyileges of the place where he resided." 

At the same time with the prince of Orange, the earls o{ 
codIUckS. Hoogstraten and Culemberg, and several other noblemen, 
were cited to answer for their conduct ; and, as soon as the 
short term allowed to them for making their appearance was expired, 
Alva pronounced sentence against them) and confiscated their effects. 
He ordered the house of count Culemberg in Brussels to be pulled 
down, because the confederates had sometimes held their assemblies in 
it ; and he declared all the estaties of the prince of Orange, who 
- (besides his principality in the kingdom of France) possessed several in 
the Low CountTies, and some of great extent in Burgundy, to be 
forfeited to the King ; a considerable share of the profits pf which, if 
•we may credit some historians, he either applied to his own use, or 
bestowed on the numerous informers whom he employed. 
Heempioyi ^*** prince of Orange was too well acquainted with 

theiittereet. Philip's inflexible temper, to expect that any consideration 
peron'^^^"^ or influence would prevail with him to redress bis grievan- 
ces ; yet, that he might more clearly evince to the world 
the necessity which he l9y under of having recourse to arms, he sent to 
the Emperor Maximilian, a particular account of the treatment which 
he himself had received, and of the cruelty which the duke of Alva 
was exercising against' the people of the Netherlands ; and intreated 
him to employ his good offices in hi$ and their behalf. Maximilian, a 
prince entirely opposite in character to Philip, readily complied with 
this request. To give his intercession the greater weight, he made 
choice of his brother Charles of Austria for his ambassador ; and in- 
structed him to represent, that in his opinion, and that of all the princes 
in Germany, the present conduct of the duke of Alva in the Low 
Countries was no less impolitic than rigid and severe. 
Phtiip^sTepiy Philip's answer to this remonstrance was such as from 
tothe£jDpe- his well-known character there was reason to expect. The 
^^' severities which had been employed, he said, had not yet 

been found suflicient to repress the pride and insolence of his Flemish 
subjects ; and he hoped the Emperor would take care not to permit any 
troops to be raised against him in Germany by the prince of Orange 
and his associates ' . 

So haughty an answer, given to a prince of the first rank in Europe, 
who was Philip's near relation, demonstrated that it would be vain and 
ineffectual to make any farther attempt to divert him from his purpose. 
It contributed likewise to alienate Maximilian from his interest, and 
thereby facilitated the levies which were soon afterwards made in 
Germany for carrying on the war. 

The prince of ^^^ princo of Orange, who for several months past had 
onuijse vw been solicited by the Flemish exiles to take up arms, would 
SmrioQ^'tbe willingly have deferred complying with their request, in ex- 
Netheriuids. pectatlou of a more convenient season, when Philip might 
be involved in war with some of the neighbouring nations, and have it 
less in bis power to bestow attention on the Netherlands. But the 

• Ferrera>,1568. 
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imp&tieBce of the eYiles to return home, the great additions which ^^ 
the persecutions had made to their numbers, and his dread that Alva, 
were he suffered to proceed, would establish his power on too firm a foun- 
dation to be shaken by any force which could be brought against it ; all 
these considerations concurred in determining him immediately to begin 
his preparations. 

In order to raise money, he sold his jewels, plate, and furniture. His 
brother count John of Nassau, supplied him with a considerable sum, 
and he received contributions from the Flemish exiles in London, Emb* 
deo, Cleves, and other places, where they had taken shelter. 

He was aware bow unable the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands were, to resist the arms of Spain, unless supported by a«iigt«Me° 
some foreign power. Philip was not, however, near so for- 
midable at this time as during the life of Mary Queen of England, who 
knew no other law but hi&r husband's will, and never scrupled to sacri- 
fice the interests of her people to his ambition. Had Mary been still 
alive, and Philip in possession of his former influence over the English 
councils, the inhabitants of the Netherlands would have struggled for 
their liberties in vain. It was fortunate for them, that the princess who 
sat now upon the throne of England was led, both by inclination f^mthe 
and interest, to adopt a system of politics entirely contrary to Sj^,^* 
that of Mary. For as Elizabeth had established the Protestant 
religion in her own dominions, she had before this time shewn herself 
determined to support the Protestants of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
She had interested herself deeply in the civil wars of France, in favour 
of the Calvinists, whilst Philip gave assistance to the opposite party. 
And the prince of Orange had reason to entertain the most sanguine 
hopes, that she would not remain an idle spectator of what was passing 
in the Netherlands. 

He had conceived expectations likewise of obtaining succour from 
the French Protestants ; and with this view had communicated all his 
measures to their leaders, the prince of Cond^ and the admiral de 
Coligny. But his chief dependence was upon the Protestant princes of 
Germany, whom, ever since he lefl the Netherlands, he had strenuously 
endeavoured to persuade, that if they did not exert themselves with 
vigour, the liberties of the Netherlands would soon be entirely sup- 
pressed ; and the trading cities, with the prosperity of which the 
interest of the higher provinces of Germany was inseparably connected^ 
would be changed into strong holds, filled with Spanish troops, which 
the duke of Alva, as soon as his purposes in the Low Countries were 
accomplished, would not fail to employ against the neighbouring powers. 

Prompted by these motives, and by zeal for their religion, ^^ fromtho 
the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Wirtemberg, GermmpxiQ. 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and several other princes, resolv- ^* 
ed to support William in his intended armament ; and accordingly they 
furnished him with considerable supplies of money, promised him more, 
and assisted him in levying troops within their respective territories. 

Whilst the prince was employed in making levies in Cleves, Juliers, 
and other countries adjoining tc^ Brabant and Guelderland, count Lewis 
his brother, count Lewis, was no less active in raising forces 
in the more northern parts of Germany, and in gathering together the 
Flemish exiles. 
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aniTowithu Count Lewis WM much sooner readj to take the field 
•rni¥ in the than bis brother, and he hegas hn inarch in the end of April 
N^ibeftondi ; ^^ beginning of May. He resolved first to make an attempt 
on Groningen ; and for this purpose he pitched his camp in such a 
sittiation, that whilst he cat off that city from all correspondence with 
the neighbouring country, he kept a communication open with his 
friends in Germany. 

fiOntaTietory ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ count Aromberg, an officer of con* 
mrthespui- giderable reputation, to oppose him ; and ordered count 
Megen, governor. of Gueiderland and Zutphen, to march aa 
soon as possible to count Aremberg's assistance, with a regiment of Ger- 
man infantry that was under his command. Upon Aremberg's approach, 
Lewis drew off his army to a still more advantageous situation ; and 
encamped on a rising ground with a large morass in front. 

The Spaniards gave at this time a striking proof of that ferocity and 
insolence which they aAerwards discovered on numberless occasions, 
during the course of the - present war. Having concesved the most 
contemptible opinion of the enemy, thej were fired with impatience to 
engage, and as soon as they came in sight demanded the signal of battle. 
Aremberg endeavoured to restrain their ardour, by representing that 
the enemy were so strongly posted, and so much superior in number, 
that it would be impossible to attack them with success till count Megen 
should arrive. But the Spaniards were not disposed either to regard 
his opinion, ot to* respect his authority. They reproached him with 
infidelity to the King, and accused him of cowardice and ignorance of 
the art of war Aremberg bad not sufficient strength of mind to despise 
their reproaches. Inflamed with indignation at their unworthy treat* 
ment of him, ** Let us march,'' said he, '* not to conquer, but to be 
overcome ; and not by the arms of the enemy, but by the nature of the 
place. We shall be buried in the mud and water before we can reach 
the enemy ; but it will soon appear, whether I am wanting either in 
courage or in fidelity to the King." Saying this, he gave orders to. 
advance. Tbe Spaniards were in the front, the Germans in the rear, 
and the cavalry were distributed in different places as the ground irould ' 
permit. Lewis rejoiced when he saw them approaching towards him. 
He had placed his cavalry, under the command of his brother count 
Adolphus of Nassau, on the right. On the leA, his main army was co- 
vered by a hill, on which he had planted a strong band of musketeers. 
Behind hini there was a little wood and tbe walls of a convent ; and in 
his front, the morass above mentioned, which was almost impassable. 
Yet the Spaniards entered it without hesitation, and continued to ad* 
vance till they were within reach of the enemy's fire. They came to 
be sensible of their folly when it was too late. Those who had first 
entered were prevented from returning by those who followed, and the 
fiirther they advanced, they were the more exposed to the enemy's shot, 
and the more entangled in tbe mud. When they were in this situation, 
Lewis attacked them vigorously in front, while his brother broke in 
upon their fiank with the cavalry. They were cut to pieces alaM>st 
without resistance. Six hundred Spaniards were killed. The Germans 
surrendered at discretion, and were dismissed, after taking an oath that 
they would never more carry arms for the duke of Alva. Count Arem- 
berg, finding no room to*act as general, was obliged to content himself 
with perforEiiDg tbe duty of a oomqion soldier ; and he and count 
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Adolplius rushing fanoasly againdt one another, fell each of them ^^ 
hy the other's sword. The Spaniards lost their artillery, haggage, 
and military chest. The battle was scarcely ended when codnt Megen. 
arrived; with so strong a body of troops as would have been sufficient, 
if they had advanced in time, to have changed the fortune of the day. 
But they were not able alone to face the enemy. And therefore Megen 
found it necessary to take shelter in Groningen^ where he collected the 
scattered remains of the conquered army * 

The news of this defeat affected the duke of Alva in the 
most sensible manner. He knew of how much consequence aull^udeoii 
it was to any cause that the first enter prize should be attend- »» ocea- 
ed with success. He considered that Lewis had but just en- "^' 
tered the Low Countries when he had gained a signal victory, and that 
the prince of Orange was ready to begin his march with a stilf more for- 
midable army than that of Lewis. The neighbouring powers, he doubt* 
ed not, would be anonated by what had happened, to grant the prince 
those supplies which they had promised him ; and the Fleming?* would 
be less afraid to declare in his favour. On these accounts he would 
have marched inmiediately into Friesland with his whole army, in order 
to cut off or scatter the troops under Lewis before his hrother should ar- 
rive. But he thought it necessary before he set out, to dis- 
patch the trial af the counts Egmont and Horn, and some other ^^^t^ 
lords, whom at his first coming into the Netherlands he had £««<»« aoA 
thrown into prison. Some of his friends endeavoured to di- '^ 
-vert him frooo* his purpose, by representing that the prisoners were so 
many pledges in his hands for the peaceable behaviour of their adhe- 
rents ; and that putting them to death would only serve to embitter the 
resenlment of the people, and make them receive the prince of Orange 
with open arms. He still, however, persisted in his resolution, prompt- 
ed, if we may believe some historians, by the apprehension that, during 
his absence, the people might take up arms, and release the prisoners. 
But, if we may credit others, he was influenced rather by revenge than 
prudence, and could no longer restrain his fury, which was inflamed at 
this tioie by the loss which his army had sustained in the late engage- 
ment. 

In one day be ordered eighteen persons of rank, whom the Council of 
Tumults had pronounced guilty of subscribing the compromise^ or of 
presenting remonstrances to the dutchess of Parma, to be put to death. 
Such of them as died Catholics were beheaded, and the rest were com- 
mitted to the flames. Cas^nbrot, the lord of Beckerzel, count Egmont's 
secretary, who had been condemned for signing the compromise, was 
tortured in the most barbarous manner, to make him accuse his friend 
and master ; and when it appeared that his exhausted body was iSsady 
to sink under the torments which he suffered, Alva, enraged that nothing 
had been extorted from him which could justify the condemnation of thef 
count, gave orders that he should be drawn asunder by horses^ His- 
tory scarcely furnishes an instance of so cruel a punishment inflicted for 
so slight an offence. 

Such was the prelude to the trial of the counts Horn and Egmont, 
which followed immediately after what has been just now related. 

Although the conduct both of Philip and the duke of Alva, in the Ne- 
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^^^ therlands, and particularly their treatment of these two noblenaen, 
bad been an open violation of the laws, yet it was thought necessary 
to employ the farce of a formal trial before the sentence of condemnatioa 
was pronounced. This was intended to lessen the odiam which might arise 
from putting to death two such illustrious persons, who were so ezceed- 
ingty beloTed by th^ people, and had distinguished themselves so highly 
in the service of the King. But it was accompanied with the contrary 
effect. It afforded the two counts an opportunity of placing their inno* 
cence in the clearest light, and furnished the world with the most cod- 
tincing evidence of Philip's lawless tyranny and oppression. 

The general charge against them was, that, in conjunctioii 
Ttechwi^ with the prince of Orange, they had formed a plan to abolish 
^^ the King's authority in the Netherlands ; and the prooft of this 
charge were, first. That by their contumelious treatment of 
cardinal Granvelle, they had obliged the King, contrary to his inclina- 
tion, to remove that prelate from the Low Countries. 

2. That they were privy to the confederacy which had been formed 
to oppose the introduction of the inquisition and edicts ; and although 
count £gmont knew that the lord of Beckerzel had subscribed the com- 
promise, he had still retained him in his service. 

3. That they had met at Dendremonde, with the prince of Orange, 
count Lewis of Nassau, and several others, to deliberate about opposing 
the entrance of the King's army into the Netherlands. And, 

4. That, instead of punishing heretics with due severity, they had in 
some places granted them liberty openly to celebrate their religious as* 
semblies. 

In answer to these accusations, the two lords, after protesting 
Tjbdr^de. that, as knights of the Golden Fleece, they could not be tried 
by any other judges but the knights of their order, began with 
declaring, that they had never entertained a thought to the prejudice of 
the King's authority ; and that when they urged the King to remove car- 
dinal Granvelle from the Netherlands, they believed, and were still per- 
suaded, that his removal was equally calculated to promote the interest of 
the King and of the provinces. Although they knew of the confederacy, 
they had neither any concern in it, nor power sufficient to prevent it ; 
and count Egmont had continued to employ the lord of Bickerzel, after 
knowing that he had signed the compromise, from a conviction that he 
was still unshaken in his fidelity to the church and to the King ; of which 
that nobleman gave afterwards the strongest proof, by exerting himself, 
with great activity, in detecting and punisl^ng the violators of the church- 
es. They had indeed been present at a conference in Dendremonde, 
where count Lewis of Nassau had proposed that they should unite their 
endeavours to prevent the entrance of the Spanish troops ; but, instead 
of assenting to that proposal, they had disapproved and opposed it. They 
had done every thing in their power for the suppression of heresy ; they 
had made diligent search for the rioters, and punished many of them with 
great severity ; and although they had in some places granted the Protes- 
tants liberty to hold their religious assemblies, yet they had done so be- 
cause they could not otherwise have prevented the demolition of the 
churches, besides many other mischievous effects, which there was die 
strongest reason to apprehend from the enthusiastic rage of the reform- 
ers. At the worst, they had been guilty only of an error in judgment. 
They had lived, and would die, in the belief and practice of^the Catholic 
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religion. And as they had not been wanting in their dnty to the ^^g, 
church ; so they had lately given incontestible evidence of their 
devotion to th^ King; by taking cheerfully, at the dutchess of Parma's 
desire, an oath to obey the King in every thing ; and to regard, as ene- 
mies to the State, all those whom he should be pleased to condemn. 

While the prisoners oflFered these satisfactory defences of j^j^,^^ 
their conduct, the most earnest solicitations were employed siom in their 
in their behalf. ****"*' 

The Emperor Maximilian, agreeably to the humanity of his character, 
interceded with Phihp in their favour, and flattered himself so strongly 
with the hopes of success, that, a few da^s before their execution, he 
sent to inform the countess of Egmont, that her fears for her husband's 
life would, he now believed, be happily disappointed. 

The dutchess of Parma too, who had never suspected that the com- 
plaints which she had made against the prisoners during her regency, 
would have been attended with such serious consequences, transmitted 
to the King, and seconded, a petition from the countess of Eg- 
mont ; in which, ailer representing that her husband had dis- LectBr or 
tinguished himself above his equals, first in the service of ^^^^ 
the late Emperor, and since in that of the King ; and that he 
had oilen borne a principal share in their wars and victories both in 
Europe and Africa ; she concluded with intrea^ting, that if, notwithstand- 
ing her husband's defence of his conduct, he should still be found ob- 
noxious to justice ; yet, on account of his former services, the King 
would remember him with mercy, and take into consideration the de- 
plorable situation to which she, and her eleven helpless children, would 
be reduced, by the ignominious death of her husband. 

But Philip, cursed with the most unfeeling heart, remained relentless 
and inflexible ; and, conformably to his orders, Alva pronounced sen* 
tence of death both against count Egmont and count Horn, in the begin- 
ning of June one thousand five hundred and sixty-eight, after they had 
suffered near nine months imprisonment. The sentence was intimated 
to them in the middle of the night, when they were in bed, by the bishop 
of Ipres. They received the intelligence with becoming fortitude and 
resignation. ^* I am not conscious," said count Egmont, *' of having 
deserved such hard usage from the King, whose glory and interest 1 have 
sincerely studied to promote. But I will submit to my fate with patience ; 
although my heart bleeds when 1 think on my wife and children." 

A few hours before bis death he wrote to the King, ** That 
although it had pleased him to order sentence of death to be pro- count Eg- 
nounced against him as a traitor, and an abettor of heretics ; yet - pj^V^ 
injustice to himself he must declare, that he had never failed, in 
word or in deed, in his duty either to him or to the church. I cannot 
therefore doubt (continued he) that when you shall receive true infor- 
mation of what has passed in the Low Countries, you will be sensible how 
unjustly 1 have been used ; having been condemned for doing what I 
never did or intended ; and for the truth of this, I call Almighty God to 
witness, before whom I shall soon appear. My last and only request is, 
that on account of my former services, and the integrity of my intentions, 
yen will take compassion on my unhappy wife and children ; iki 
the hopes of which I will patiently submit to the execution of ^'Jfef^' 
the sentence which has been passed against me^." 

u Strada, &0; 
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IMS. Both prisooere had, a few days before, been broaght from 

^execa- Q||£rit to BrosAels. Count Egmont was first coDducte^ to the 
place of executioD, with Julio Romero, camp marshal, on odc 
baud, and the bishop of Ipres on the other. The scaffold was covered 
with black cloth, and surrounded by a strong guard, consisting of nine- 
teen companies of soldiers. The count went up to the scaffold accom- 
paoied only by the bishop of Ipres ; with whom, having discoursed some 
time (o(l what suHject we are not told), he kneeled down and prayed ; 
then rose again, and throwing off his robe, he wrapped his head and face 
in a handkerchief, and again kneeling down, with his hands joined, he in 
that posture received the st^ke of the executioner. 

The head and body, and the blood which flowed from them, were 
covered with a black cloth, to hide them from the view of count Horn ; 
who was soon after brought thither, accodipanied by the same attendants. 
Having ascended the scaffold, he enquired whether count Egmpnt was 
already beheaded ; and being told that he was, ** We have not seep 
one another," said he, '* since the day when we were cast into prison." 
But from our fate, my friends," addressing himself to the spectators, 
•* learn to know the measure of obedience required by your superiors. 
If 1 have ever offended any of you, I now ask forgiveness, and beseech 
you to assist me with your prayers." Then having disrobed himself, 
he submitted to bis fate with perfect composure and tranquillity. . 

The heads were set up opposite to each other, on two iron poles, 
fastened to the sides of the scaffoid where they remained till the aiYer- 
DooB, when they were taken down and delivered, together with the 
bodies, to the friends of the deceased*. 

The unmerited death of these two great men excited universal grief 
and indignation. ]Vor could the spectators be deterred, by the nume- 
rous troops which surround^ed them, from testifying their resentment. 
Many of them, forgetting the danger to which they exposed themselves, 
rushed forward. to the scaffold, dipt their handkerchief? in the blood, and 
vowed, in the hearing of the Spaniards, that ere long the governor and 
his associates should have reason to repent of the cruel murder that had 
been committed ' . 

Count Egmont was forty-six years of age when he suffered. 
SSmE?**^ To the most splendid bodily accomplishments, he joined great 
moot. gentleness of manners, and the most engaging affability. 

From his youth he had accompanied the late Emperor in his 
military expeditions, and had on all occasions acquitted himself with the 
highest honour, while at the same time he rendered himself universally 
beloved. • Of. the two victories which Philip^s armies gained over the 
French at St. Quiotin and Gravelines, it is allowed that the one was 
owing in a great measure, and the other entirely, to count Egmont As 
all men were acquainted with the advantages which Philip derived from 
these victories, they were shocked at the ungrateful return which he 
now made to the person by whose valour and conduct they had been 
obtained'. 



zStrada. y Bentivogllo. 

K At the mme jtinie that what is above related was transacted at Brassels, orders were 

given at Madrid for putting.to death the baron of Monti^ny. broth^ei* to eount Hom, who 
ad been sent b? the dutchess of Parma along with the marquis Mons (who died some 
monttis before),'to present the petition of the eoafedertftes. Bentivoglio. 
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After this dismal cataairdphe, Alra having nothing to pre- ^^^ 
vent him from turning his whole attention to the war with AiramanAn 
count Lewis of Nassau, ordered bridges to be thrown over J^SJf ***""* 
the Maese, the Rhine, and the lssei,'and marched directly 
to the enemy. He reached Daventer, where he had given orders for 
several bodies of troops to meet him about the middle of July ; and in a 
few days after, he arrived with his whole army/ consisting ef twelve 
thousand foot and three thousand horse, in sight of the enemy's camp. 

The army of count Lewis being much inferior both in discipline and 
number, that . general quickly perceived the necessity of quitting his 
present situation. He retired, however, in good order, and with very 
little loss, till he arrived at the town of Gemmingen, where he pitched 
his camp in a place that appeared almost impregnable. Behind him lay 
the village of Gemmingen ; on his left, the river Ems, by which he 
could be supplied with provisions from Gmbden, and other places ; and 
on his right, a plain which he fortified with trenches and redoubts ; but 
that which formed the chief strei^gth of his situation was, that the enemy 
could not approach him but by marching in defile along the dyke of the 
river. This dyke was ten ihiles in length, with the river on the one 
side, and a morass on the other. Having planted a battery of cannon 
upon it, Lewis intended to open the dyke, and lay the morass under 
water. Apd in this encampment, he hoped it would not be difficult for 
him to keep the enemy at bay, till his brother should begin his opera- 
tions ; when he did not doubt that the duke of Alva would find it ne- 
cessary to retire. * - 

Alva was aware of Lewis's intention, and of the danger 
with Ivhich any considerable delay mfUst be attended. •irf<ieft«ti Mm, 
With the utmost expedition, he brought forward his best 
veteran troops, and arrived at the very time when the Flemings 
were beginning to break down the dyke. Count Lewis and the otfier 
nobility were thcmselved employed at the work. When the enemy ap- 
peared, they betook theihselves hastily to arms, but they were soon oblig- 
ed to yield to the superior force of Uie Spaniards, ^nd to retire behind 
the battery above mentioned. Here Lewis expected to maintain his 
ground by the help of his artillery ; but the Germans in hisarmy, to 
the number of seven thousand, having been disappointed of their pay 
for some weeks, and believibg tbat Lewis bad money in his possession 
which he had delayed giving them from his dread of their deser- 
tion, resolved^ to embrace the present opportunity to extort from him a 
compliance with their demands. They rose tumultuously, and threat- 
ened that they would not fight unless he immediately paid 
their arrears. Intelligence of this sedition was carried by SSTJJ'^tto** 
sf>ies or dese;rters to the duke of Alva, who perceived that Germwu, 
nofV was the time to make an attempt upou the battery. He 
ordered a part of his army to enter the morass ; through which, as it 
was the summer season, and Lewis had been disappointed in his. design 
of laying the ground under water, the Spaniards found their way easier 
than they expected. They arrived in time to attack the enemy m flank, 
whilst the rest of the army, without shrinking; marched up to the bat- 
tery in front, and made a furious, assault upon it sword in hand. The 
Flemish exiles, with count Lewis at their head, defended themselves for 
some time with great bravery ; but being deserted by the Germans, 
they were at length compelled to retreat. The Spaniards entered the 

17 
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jg^ camp along with them* The Germans, overwhelmed with terror^ 
made little resistance ; and, as a just punishment of their sedition 
at so critical a period, great numbers of them were pat to the sword* 
Almost as many were swallowed up in attempting to swim across the 
ri?er, as fell by the hands of the eneniy. On the side of the Spaniards 
onlj eighty men were killed ; hot of the Germans and the Flemish 
exiles, between six and seven thousand perished, including those who 
were drowned. Count Lewis, after having attempted in vain to rally 
his scattered trobps, escaped in a small boat to the opposite side of the 
river ; and soon afterwards set out with the earl of Hoogstraten for 
Germany, to join the prince of Orange*. 

The duke of Alva went from the field of battle to the city of Gro- 
oingeo, and from thence to Utrecht and Amsterdam ; carrying on in- 
quiries in these places against the Protestants, and punishing with rigouc 
all who were suspected to have been concerned in the late disorders. 
He would gladly have spent more time in this employment, so agreeable 
to the native cruelty of his disposition ; but he was informed that the 
prince of Orange had begun to put his troops in motion, and was upon 
nis march from Treves to the province of Guelderland, or Brabant. 

Before William left Germany, he published a manifesto, in which he 
explained the motives which induced him to have recourse to arms. 
*^ There was no other expedient left," he said, ** by which he could 
save his conntrymen from slavery and ruin ; and to attempt this, he 
thought, was the indispensable duty of every citizen ; especially of one 
who, like him, had enjoyed the highest dignities of the state. The 
King, he hoped, would ere Idng be delivered from those Spanish coun- 
sellors by whom he had been led astray ; but, in the mean time,' he did 
not think it incumbent upon any inhabitant of the Low Countries to 
yield obedience to the King in contradiction to tbe laws. For Philip 
did not hold the same unlimited authority in the Netherlands, as in bis 
other dominions. His right to obedience subsisted only whilst he main- 
tained the rights of the people ; and, by the constitutions of the pro- 
vinces, it was etpressly provided, that if the sovereign should attempt 
to violate any of the fundamental laws, the people should in that cas^ 
be absolved from their allegiance." 

In this manifesto the prince thought proper to tnake it known, that he 
bad changed his sentiments in religion ; and was now convinced, that ' 
the opinions of the Protestants were more conformable than those of 
the Romish churchy to the great rule of Christian faith, the sacred 
writings. 

William's army, including horse and foot, did not exceed 
Imy^'* twenty thousand ; and the duke of Alva's, after being joined 
by a reinforcement which he received at this time from 
Spain, was equal in number, and much better furnished with military 
stores and provisions. The prince was sensible of the great disadvan- 
,tage under which he laboured in this respect ; but from the pressing 
invitations which he received from many of the principal inhabitants in 
the Netherlands, and from the repeated representations which were 
made to him of the universal hatred with which the people were a^ni- 
mated against the governor, he hoped that, as soon as his army should 

»Strftd(i| Beatiyoglio, «kd Grimuto^^'s G«n«n^ Hiatpiy of t^e Ifctlierlaadb 
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appear, there would be an iosarrectioh in his favoar, or that some ^^^^^ 
of the priocipal cities would open their gates to receive him. 

He passed the Rhine without opposition in the end of Au- .^^.^^.^ 
g^ust, a little above Cologn ; and Uien turning to the left, he oppomhh° 
advanced towards Aix-la-Chapelie. About this time the duke SS^XST 
of Alva arrived at Maestricht. The prince directed his 
march first towards Liege ; but being disappointed in the hopes which 
lie had conceived, of that city declaring in his favour, he tamed his 
course northwards, with an intention to pass the Maese wherever he 
should find it fordable. Alva's whole attention was enaployed to prevent 
him from putting his design in execution, and with this view he planted 
strong guards along the banks of the river, and kept his -army as nearly 
opposite as possible to the enemy. 

At last, however, ajfler several marches and countermarches, William 
effected his passage in the night, opposite to a town called Stochem, 
where the duke believed it to have been impracticable. But the season 
bad been remarkable dry ; and the prince on this occasion imitated the 
conduct of Julius Caesar in his passage of the Ligeris» by placing his ca- 
valry a little above the ford, to break the force of the stream. 
^ When Alva was informed next morning of what had happened, he could 
not at first believe it, and scornfully asked the ofiScer who brought the 
iptelligence. Whether he imagined that the enemy had wings ? 

The prince of Orange (endeavoured to persuade his .troops, as soon as 
they had crossed the river, to inarch directly against the Spaniards ; 
who, if this request had been complied with, might have been attacked 
tvith great advantage ; but the Germans, who unfortunately for them- 
selves, as well as for the cause in which they were engaged, never yield- 
ed due obedience t6 their commander,, refqsed to advance till they should 
have a nighf s refreshment ; and therieby lost the only opportunity which 
the duke of Alva ever gaye them, of compelhng him to fight. 
On the next day, when they were led forward to the Spanish 
<iamp to offer battle, they found it so strongly fortified with in- ^}!|L%1|. 
trenchments and redoubts, that no attempt could be made upon mg. 
it with the smallest probability of success. Chiappino Vitelli, 
an officer of high reputation, was of opinion, that the duke, ought not to 
'Iiave declined an engagement, as the enemy were fatigued with their 
passage of the river, and had not yet made choice of a proper place for 
their camp, to which they could retire ailer battle* ; besides, that it was 
.of the highest cdnsequence, he imagined, to give an early check to their 
presumption, in order to prevent the fortified towns from declaring in 
their favour. 

. But Ahra had already formed his plan, to which he was unalte- 
. 3rably determined to adhere. He considered that he had a great ^i^ 
deal more at stake than the prince of Orange ; and.that a defeat 
.would be attended not only with the loss of his army, but the greatest 
part of th6 provinces. He was acquainted too with the narrowness of 
William's finances, and knew that he must encounter the most unsur- 
inountable difficulties in supporting so numerous an army for any consi- 
derable time ; especially as the winter season was fast approaching, 
when, unless he should get possession of some of the great towns, it 
, would be impossible for him to remain in the Netherlands. 

With this view, as he suspected that the prince intended to 
lead his aimy into Brabant^ he strengthened, the garrisons of cfmSSS^ 
Tillemonty Lourain, and Brussels ^ ax\d when WilUvn direct* 
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_^ ed bis march towards Toiifres* the Duke drew his itoofa so near- 
that towD» as made it impossible for the enemy to approach. Which*, 
ever way the prince of Orange ttinaed his course, the dake of Alra accom* 
panied him ; marching sometimes behind, and sometimes on his flank ; al- 
ways straitening his qnarters, and rendering it difficnlt for him to furnisb 
his army with forage and provisions ; while he intrenched his own forces . 
with so much skill, that the prince sought in vain for an opportunity of 
bringing on an engagement 

In this sitoation frequent skirmishes between the two armietr 
^^^'"^'^^ ffere unavoidable, and in these the advantage fell sometimes 
on the one side, and sometimes on the other ; but each commander made 
such judicions movements, chose his ground with so much skill, and ex- 
erted such an equal degree of vigilance and attention, as effectually pre-* 
vented his antagonist from ^ obtaining any considerable advantage over 

hmi* 

The only success which the duke of Alva could beast of, was at the 
river Geete ; where, having attacked the rear-guard of the enemy's 
army, he killed some, and put the rest to flight. . 

The prince of Orange had. the same ground of triumph in an action at 
Qjaesnoy ; wh^re, having come up with a detachment, consisting of ten 
companies of German Catholics, eight of Spaniards, and three troops of 
light-armed infantry, he put them to rout, and took ample vengeance for 
the loss he had sustained at Geete ^. 

He was en his march at that time to meet the Sieur de Gehlis, who had 
been sent to him by the prince of Cond^, with a reinforcement of troops ; 
which folly compensated all his losses in Brabant. 

But the causes already mentioned began to operate. The 
i%li^dto prince had been cruelly disappointed of the greatest part of 
fii*m>>i« the moAey which had been premised him. The dread which 
*™^' the Flemings entertained of the Spanish forces, and the pra* 

dent precautions which had been taken by the duke of Alva, had pre- 
vented William's friends from mating any effort in his behalf. His arm;f 
had been often pinched for provisions. They now despaired of getting 
possession of any of the great towns, and they trembled at the thoughts 
of passing th# winter in the open fields- The Germans began to desert 
in great numbers, and had often, before this time^ shewn themselves re*- 
Iractery and disobedient. For these reasons, the. prince found it neces- 
sary to disband -them ; after having given them all the satisfaction in hk 
power, by paying a pairt of their arrears, and giving security to their lead- 
ers for &e rest on his lordship of Montfbrt alid the principality of 
Orange ^ 

After these disasters, the prince, accompanied by bis brother count 
Lewis, went to France, and Conducted thither between a thousand and 
twelve hundred horse, to the assistance of the Calvinists. 

Such was the conclusion of the first attempt which the prince of Oi*ange 
and his brother made to deliver the Netherlands from the Spanish yoke. 
It must occur to every reader, that if they had begun their operations 
and entered the provinces at the same time, the issue of their enterprise 
weuM probably have been extremely diflerent. The duke of Alva, would, 
in that case, hav« been obliged to divide his forces, and have probably 
been overpowered by nuoibers. But unfortunately count Lewis, Ivho 

^ Tbaasiaft « Thusmii Menrriiu^ Altaaiii^ p. 19. Mtttno, p. 7§. 
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more expeditions in makiDg his levies thaD the prioce of Orange, 
did not possess a fund sufficient to maintain them without employ- 
ment, and WM obliged to enter upon action before his brother was pre- 
pared to support him. And to the same cause may be ascribed both the 
prince's delay in putting his troops in motion, and the necessity to which 
ke was reduced of breaking up hi3 camp. 
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PART L . 

While PWlip's bigotry, joiaed to bis despotic amd arbitrary ^w^^ 
condacty had engaged hioi in war with bis subjects ia the Ne- ^j[^ «>» 
therlands, the same causes produced a similar effect in the pro- 
Tince of Granada ^ where the Moors, who had long yielded a tain^ sub- 
mission to the crown of Spain, were provoked by the tyranny of the pre- 
sent government, to throw off their allegiance, and have re- 
course to arms. This people, who, during several centuries, Hutaryof' 
had maintained possession of tiie greate3t part of Spain, were 2m^*"^ 
at last totally subdued by Ferdinand the Catholic, in the year 
one thow^and four hundred and ninety*two. But although their govern- 
ment was Abolished at that time, the people themselves remained ; and 
were permitted to enjoy not only their possessions, dress, and customs, 
but even their religion, as in the time of their natives kings. And the 
politic Ferdinand scrupled not to swear solemnly, to observe this condi- 
tion, in hopes of bising able afterwards. to devise some efficacious means 
of reconciling them to the Christian faith. 

Being disappointed ia his expebtatlon, and finding, ailer a trial of se- 
veral years, that the instructions of his priests were not likely to prove 
effectual ; he resolved, without regard to the oath which he had sworn, 
to employ force in order to accomplish his design. He pretended, that 
the citizens of Granada had forfeited their title to bis fulfilling the terms 
of peace, by an insurrection, into which some of them had been betray- 
ed through the violent administration of cardinal Ximen'es ; and, on this 
pretence, he ordered sentence of death td^ be pronounced against them, 
and declared, that unless they would renounce tbeir religiou, it should be 
instantly carried into execution. By this expedient he compelled fifly 
fhoQ9a!Qd of thet iahabitanti^ of the city of Graoada, most of whcua had 
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2^ DO concern in the inaarrectibn, to profess themselTes converts to 
^ Christianity. The inhabitants of the country, and of the smaller 
towns, being highly exasperated by the violent treatment of their coan- 
trymen, and dreading that they themselves woald quickly experience the 
same injustice, began to prepare for resistance. But before thej bad 
time to put themselves in a posture of <lefence, Ferdinand, who was no' 
less provident and acUve, than fake and faithless, came upon them with a 
numerous army, and after taking one of their towns, of which he pn^ all 
the inhabitants to the sword, he soon obliged the rest to lay down their 
arms. Upon their paying him a sum of money, he permitted a certain 
number to transport themselves' to Africa. But the greater part were 
compelled to remain in the kingdom, and to submit to be baptized: They 
were still however strongly attached to the Mahometan superstition ; 
and although they generally c6nformed to the rites of the Romish church, 
they could not, on every occasion, conceal their attachment. The in- 

Soisitors were perpetually prying into their conduct ; great numbers of 
lem were condemned and burnt as heretics ; and many thousands, 
dreading the like fate, fled over to Barbary. 

Representations were often transmitted to court of the desolation that 
was thus produced ; but these representations either did not reach the 
ear of Ferdinand, or they wete ^regarded. No remedy was ever ap- 
l^ied, and the inquisitors continued to exercise without controol their 
wonted cruelty and oppression. 

During the latter part of the reign of Ferdinand, and the whole of 
that of Charles, the Moors are seldom mentioned by the Spanish histo* 
rians ; nor do these writem give us any other information concemiqg 
them fpr half a century, than that they still retained their ancient aver- 
sion to the Christian faith. But the ecclesiastics, soon after Pfailip^s ar- 
rival in Spain, taking encouragement from that bigoted zeal with which 
they knew their prince to be so strongly actuated, revived their old com- 
plaints against that unhappy people, and made repeated representations 
of theip obstinate and incurable infidelity. 

'* They are Christians/' said Guerrero, arch-bishop of Oranada, " in 
name only, but Mahometans in their hearts. They come to hear mass 
on festival days, only in order to avoid the penalties which they would 
otherwise incur. They work on these days with their doors shut, and 
feast and carouse on Fridays. They present their children to be bapti- 
zed ; but no sooner do they reach their own houses, than they wash 
them with warm water, circumcise themt and give them Moorish names. 
They consent to be married in the churches, because the law requires it ; 
but when they return home, they clothe themselves in a Moorish dress, 
and celebrate their nuptials with dances, songs, and other species of mu- 
sic which are in use only among the Moors.*' * 

This representation was well calculated (o make impression on the su- 
perstitious^ spirit of the King. But the archbishop knew, that political 
considerations were hkely to have as much weight with him as those of 
a religious nature ; and therefore he subjoined, " That the Morescoes 
held a treasonable correspondence with the Turks and corsairs, and were 
in the practice of carrying off the children of Christians, and either sell- 
ing them for slaves, or sending them to Barbary, where they were brought 
up in the religion of Mahomet" Whether there was any truth in the 
latter part of this sensation, does not appear with convincing evidence ; 
but, considering the near affinity between the Morescoes and the African 
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Moors, io r,e8pect . of religion, maoners, language, and descent, to- ^^^ 
gethev with the alienation from the Spanish government, which the 
cruelties exercised against them by the inquisition, add their exclusioa 
from all offices of trust, must have carried, to the greatest height, it is 
Bot surprising that Philip's apprehensions were alarmed, and that he 
thought it necessary to make provision against the danger which seemed 
to threaten him. • 

His fitst step was to strip the Morescoes of their arms ; and p^.j. ^^^ 
/oi* this purpose he sent, on different pretences, several regi- vouthem. 
ments of Casttlians tb quarter among them, by whom a great 
quantity of arms of all kinds were seized ; but aai their suspicions were 
perpetually a: wake, they had penetraited his design, and Concealed a con- 
siderable quantity *. 

This discovery of Philip's disposition towards them^ s^ved to alienate 
their affections more than ever from his government, and at the same 
time encouraged the inquisitors toitiultiply their complaints, and to urge 
at court the necessity of employing more efficacious measures than had 
hitli^rto been adopted. The King himself vfas far frotn being averse to 
comply with the violent counsels that were given him ; and when upoa 
consulting a theologian of the name of Oraduy, that ecclesiastic, in the 
true spirit of a Spanish inquisitor, quoted to him the proverb, that '^ of 
enemies, the fewer the better.^' ~ rbilip was highly pleased with hi^ 
reply. . 

Having therefore resolved, if possible^, to extirpate from his 
dominiolis the private as well -as the public exercise of Ma- ^•jjjj*' 
hometanssm, and to wash it out with the blood of its votaries, ra- tSm. 
ther than stifier it to remain, be appointed a select nuraiber of ec- 
clesiastics to consider ef the proper means by which his design might be^ 
accomplished ;'and agreeably to the advice of these men, he soon after- 
wards published an edict which contained the following prohibitions, and 
denounced death in case of disobedience : ^' That henceforth the Mores- 
coes shall lay aside their native language; dress, and peculiar customs, 
and in future adopt those of the inhabitants of Castile. That they shall 
no loiter taki^ Moorish names or surnames, but such as are generally 
used in Spain. That they shaltbear none of those syilibols about them 
by which the disciples of Mahomet are distinguished. That they shall 
discontinue the use of their baths, which shall be immediately destroyed. 
That their women shall not, ashitherto, appear in veils ; that no persod 
shall majrry without a dispensation from the Ordinary ;: that none shall re- 
move from one pla«e to another without permission ; and tbat they shall 
on no Occasion ^wear arms, or keep them in their possession.'' 

The exercise of the Mahometan religion having been prohibited under 
the severest penalties by former princes, no mention was made of it in 
the edict ; but thie Morescoes readily perceived the design and tendency 
of the present regulation^, and considered*' that as they must render the 
secret practice of their religion infinitely more difficult jthan formerly, 
tiiey must infallibly prove ere long the cause of its extirpation. Even 
Although they had not been apprehensive h£ any such serious conse- 
auence, it could not be expected they Would tamely submit to those af- 
fronting rules which were now prescribed them. Men are often more 
powerfully attached to the external forms and modes of life, than to 

a Ferreras, ann. 1^62. 
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^^^ tbiogs that are the most eMential to their faappiDess. With this 
attacbmeot the zeal of the Morescoes for their religion coincided. 
Their reseotment, oo account of the ionomerable craelties which bad 
been so long exercised against them by the inqaisition, added force U> 
these incentives, and prompted them to resolve to expose themselves to 
the last extremities, rather than yield obedience to the edict that was novr 
promulgated. Bat as thej were conscious of their weakness, and could 
not depend upon receiving assistance from any foreign power, they 
agreed, before they should take up arms, to make trial, whether they^ 
could, by solicitation and intreaty, persuade the King to revoke his edict*' 
^* Their i^ress," they represented, ** had surely no rela* 
3||g^.^ tion to any religion, whether the Mahometan or the Chri»* 
tian, since the Mahometans in Morocco, Fez, Tunis, and Tur- 
key, dressed very difihrently from one another ; while the dress of the 
Christians in Turkey was the same as that of the Turks : and to require 
them all to purchase Castilian habits, would subject great numbers of 
them to an expence which they were unable to defray. It was from 
modesty alone their women wore veils ; a practice which obtained in 
many places of Castile, as well as in Granada. Their music and dances 
were used on days of festivity, only as amusements ; they had not the 
most remote connection with religion, aud they had been r^arded as in- 
nocent by prelates the most distinguished for their sanctity and zeal. 

** Their baths were used for the purpose of cleanliness only ; those 
of the men were separate from those of the women ; and it was not in 
the power of those Christians, to whom the care of them was committed^ 
to allege, that either the former orthe latter bad been ever apfrfied to 
any use repujgnant either to decency or the Catholic reUgion. And with 
r^ard to their language, as it was difficult to conceive how the Arabic 
could contain any tUng contrary to Christianity, so it was utterly ivipos- 
sible for them at once to lay aside the use of it, since great numt^rs 
among Jhem were too far advanced in life to be able to learn a new lan^o 
guage ; and in sereral parts of the country there was no other toi^aa 
spoken but the Arabic, nor any means established by which the Castilian 
could be acquired." They concluded with professions of loyalty to the 
King, and with reminding him, that in his foreign wars they had given 
bim many prob& to their attachment and fidelity. 

The Morescoes had not access, it should seem, to, deliver this remon- 
strance to Philip himself ; but it was presented to bim by Deza thechan-f 
«eilor of Granada, who was seconded by Don John Henriquez, Dpn An- 
tonio de Toledo, the prior of Leon, and the niarqui^of Mondeja^, cap- 
tain-general pf the province. This last mentioned nobleman spared no 
pains to divert Philip from his purpose, by representing, that from his 
knowledge of the Morescoes he was convinced, that an .open rebellion 
would be the consequence of carrying the edict into execution. But the 
King having formed his resolution ajfler mature deliberation, and by the 
advice of such counsellors as he most esteemed^ lent a deaf ear to all 
the representations that were made to him, and gave' orders to Mondejar 
immediately to set out for Granada, in order to make preparations fot 
employing force in case he should find it necessary. 

The Morescoes ^ere no sooner informed of the ill success of their 
petition, than they began to meditate a revolt ; apd the leading- mea 
among them having met privately in Cadair,'a town situated in the en- 
trance of the mountains of Alpuxara, they dispatched ambassadors to 
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Fez, Algiers, and CoDstantinople, ta solicit assistance ; and at (he ^^^^ 
same time spread their emissaries over tbe proTince, in pfder to 
prepare the minds of the inbabitaDts/ 

The people almost e^ery where^ except in those places 
where they were overawed by the Spanish garrison, obeyed J^cUod."*^ 
with alacrity the invitation which they received to assert 
their liberty ; and in a little time'the whole region of Alpuxara, which 
contains a space of seventeen leagues in length and ten in breadth, com- 
prehending many villages and many thousand inhabitants, was up in 
arms. A reinforcement of several hundred Turks, besides a quantity of 
military stores; arrived from Africa, and the Mo^escbes flattered them- 
selves with the hopes that much more powerful assistance would ere 
long be sent thefn by the Sultan. 

' Their leaders in the me^n ^ime held another assembly, in 
which they elected for their King Don Ferdinand de Valor, a Jjjf^f*'^* 
young man of four or five and twenty, descended from their 
ancient princes, and in some measure qualified, by his intrepid courage 
and activity, for the dangerous, pre-eminence to which he was now 
exalted. Having assumed the name of Aben-Humeya, which had been 
that of his progenitors, he was invested with the ensigns of royalty, 
with all the forms and ceremonies which were anciently practised at the 
election of the Moorish kings. He then entered upon the exercise of 
his new aathority» appointed his ministers and officers, and sent orders 
to all the chiefs who were not present in th^ assembly, to hold them*" 
selves reS&dy to act on the shortiest notice. 

His first and principal object was to get possession of the 
city of Granada, in which he doubted not of being able to ^JJSSJi^' 
Offend himself till the Turkish suc&ours should arrive* ' 
Nor was it without «ome reason that he entertained hopes of succeeding 
in an attempt on this important city. His party had hitherto concealed 
thetf machinations with the most profound and faithful secrecy. Their 
several meetings, had been held on pretences which deceived the pene- 
tration of the Spaniards, and their military preparations had been carri- 
ed on chiefly among the mountains of Alpuxara. The marquis of 
Mondejar, indeed, notwithstandii^ these precautions, had conceived a 
suspicion of their designs, and had represented to Philip the necessity 
<^ sending him a muoh more powerful army, than was at present under 
his command But there subsisted at this time a violent jealousy be^- 
tween that nobleman and Deza the chancellor, which arose from a 
competition concepning the rights of their respective ofiices. Deza, 
prompted by his animosity kgainst the marquis, endeavoured to discredit 
bis account' of the hostile intentions of the Moors, and to persuade the 
King that there was in reality no danger of a revolt, and that the edict 
lately pablished might be sufficiently enforced by a vigorous^ exercise of 
the civil power alone ; but that Mondejar was desirous that a war should 
be kindled, because he expected that the whole administration of it 
would be committed to himself, and the count of Tendilla bis son. 

Philip, though naturally provident and suspicious, and more inclined 
to fear than hope, was by his counsellors, who were Deza's friends, led 
to believe his representation of the matter, rather than that of the 
marquis. And thus the march of the troops for which Mondejar had 
appUed was delayed, and the garrison, of Granada suffered to continue 
so weak^ that had it not been for an accident which could not be fore- 
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1568. *'®®*^' *^** ^'*y woald have fallen into the bands of the Morescoeiu 
Aben-Humeya having h.eld a secret correspondence with the inha- 
bitants of the town of Albaicin, which communicates with the city of Gra- 
nada, and may be considered as a part of it, gave orders about the end o£ 
December, to Aben-Farax, one of his principal officers, to march thither 
with a body of between^ six and seven thousand men. Had these troops 
reached Albaicin at the time expected, the inhabitants would have join- 
ed them, and thereby have made up an army by which the garrison 
must have been overpowered ; but by a fall of snow upon a. neighbour- 
ing mountain, over which they were obliged to pass, they were all pre- 
vented from advancing except about one hundred and fiAy With these 
Aben-Farax himself entered Albaicin in the middle of the night ; and 
if he could have prevailed upon the inhabitants to take arms and join 
him, he mighf still have made himself master of the town ; but though 
well affected to his cause, they were deterred from declaring in his 
favour by observing how small a number of troops he had brought along 
with him ; so that, after having continued in {he place, for some hour^, 
he was obliged, before the approach of day, to make hi6 escape* to the 
mountain where his army had been stopt. Philip's eyes were thea 
opened, with regard to the contradictory informations which he had 
received, and he immediately issued orders for the march of those 
troops for which the marquis of Mondejar had applied. 

Aben-Humeya in the mean time was employed in fortifying 
SitieL***' *^^ narrow passes which led into the country of Alpuxara ; 
after which he, with one body of troops, and Aben-Farax 
with another, went from place to place, exhorting or compelllog the 
Morescoes to revolt ; destroying the altars and images in the churches, 
'Which they converted into mosques ; and putting to death, in the most 
barbarous manner, all the priests and other Christi^ins who refused to 
embrace the Mahometan religion. ' 

In order to check their progress, the marquis of Monde- 

^"SSSl^oit . i^J ^®* ^^^ ^'■°™ Granada as soon as he had collected a suflBi- 
ot' Mondejar. cicttt number of troops for his intended enterprise. The 
Morescoes disputed with him for some time the entrance 
into the mountains ; but tbey were unable to withstand long the bold 
intrepid edforts of the Spanish infantry. Mondejar triumphed over 
them at every pass ; put many of them to the sword ; took a great 
number of prisoners, and at last obliged AbeurHumeya to fly with the 
shattered remains of his army, to the more inaccessible parts of the 
mountains, in a few months almost the whole region of Alpuxara wias 
subdued.. The people, being every where intimidated by the rapidity 
of Mondejar's progress,, laid dowp their arms, and either came to him in 
numerous bodies, op^^nt deputies, to sue for peace. This he readily 
granted, on condition of their yielding obedience in future to the King's 
authority ; and he at 4he same time gave them protection against (what 
thiey had but too much reason to dread) the rapine and violence of the 
Spanish soldiers. The marquis de los Velez, ^bo conunandeda body 
of troops in the neighbourhood of Almeria, was na less successful in 
dislodging the Morescoes from some strong holds near the sea^oasts, 
where they had fortified themselves with a view^to favour the descent 
of the Moors and Turks. And now the marquis of Mondejar, believing 
the war to be almost entirely extinguished, and that Aben-Humeya must 
either sodn surrender or make hi^ escape out of the kingdom, sent in- 
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telligeDce of his siiccess to Philip, and desired that a part of the 
trooprs might be recalled. He at the same time recommended 
the treating g?ntly both sach of the Morescoes as had submitted, and snch 
of them as had been taken prisoniers. But, unfortunately this nobleman's 
enemies at court bad much ^reatet* ipflifence than bis friends ; ..and Philip 
was of himsielf much more inplined to harshness and severity, than ■ to 
lenity ^nd mercy. Without regard to Mondejar^s representations, a 
royal mandate was immediately dispatched, commanding all the prison- 
ers abpve eleven years of age> withoat distinction of sex or condition, 
to be sold for slaves^. 

This barbarous^ treatment of their countrymen revived in thq minds of 
such of the Morescoes as had submitted, all their wonted abhorrence of 
the Spanish yoke ; and soon afterwards they themselves were treated 
mth equal inhumanity. 

.Whether Philip's exchequer was in reality drained at this time by his 
late expensive arn^aments in the Mediterranean, and .his war in the Ne*- 
■ therlands, or whether his ministers only pretended this to be the case, 
in order to gratify their malignity against Mondejgr, does not sufficiently 
appear ; but whatever was the cause, the arrears due t^ the troops 
were so great» that the marquis of Mondejar was unable to discharge 
theqd. The usual consequence, of the ill-payment of an army quickly 
followed. The general lost his authority, and the soldiers, and several 
of the officers, deserted their stations, and spread themselves over the 
country ; plundering, and even butchering and carrying off into slavery, 
great numbers (^f those Morescoes for whose security he had pledged 
^fais faith. Mondejar seems to have exerted himself strenuously to put a 
stop to these enormities, by sending out such of his troops as he could 
trust, to restrain or chastise the delinquents., But his endeavours were 
in a great measure fruitless. The Spaniards still continued to embrace 
every opportunity of indulging their rapacity^ and afterwards left their 
standards, and went off to the neighbouring provinces .with their prey. 

The Morescoes, highly Exasperated by the multiplied oppressions 
wlych they suffered, repented of their late submission ; and«, being now 
convinced that there was no safety in trusting to any treaty with an 
enemy so cruel and perfidious, they resumed their arms, took ample 
vengeance on scattered parties of the ^ Spaniards, whom they surprised 
;imoog. the mountains, and again arranged theniselves under the banners 
of their King. It happened abput this time, that Aben-Humeya receiv- 
ed from Africa a reinforcement of four hundred Turks ; who, it wAs 
pretended, were soon to be followed by a powerful fleet and army* And 
thus, the Morescoes were determined, partly by hope, and partly by 
vengeance and despair, to make a second trial of ^ the fortune of war ; 
the calamities attending^ which, they thought, could not exceed those 
which they had lately experienced in. the time of peace. 

The causes of this, second revolt wereyery differently interpreted by 
the marquis of Mondejar^'s enemies and friends. By the former it was 
said, '* That this nobleman had erred egregtou^ly, both in his manner of 
conducting the war, and in his treatment of the rebels; when they laid 
down their arms. For it was absurd to expect that an en^my so treach- 
erous as the Morescoes, would regard their engagements any longer 

b The effect of this barbarous treatment, says a Spanish historian TFerreras), was, that 
great numbers of tlie Moretco lyonen langoished \a slavery for a. little time, and then 
sunk mider their calamities. 
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than tbey found it Decessary- ; and no less absurd to bope thnt 
' ' siKh obstinate iofideb would ever be sincere converts to tlft« 
Christian faith. Their late sacrilege, and the barbaroas cruelties which 
they bad exercised against the priests, and other Christians, h^d called 
aloud for vengeance ; and justicS, as well as sound policy, had reqair- 
ed, that they should all have been put to the sw-ord, or sold for slaves.'' 
But the marquis, on the other hand^ and his adherents, represented, 
Thal^this deluded people had been chastised with sufficient severity, for 
enoroiitief into which their leaders had betrayed them. That humanity, 
and a regard to the interest of the King, had prevented him from «acri« 
ficing toTevenge. the lives of so many thousatid useful subjects, most of 
whom were innocent of* the crimes that had been committed ; and by 
whose destruction so great a part of the kingdom would have been ren- 
dered desolate : besides, that there was no reason to believe that the 
Morescoes would have violated their faith,, if the troops could have beea 
kept under proper discipline ; which he bad found it impossibte to 
maintain, partly through the negligence of some of the King's minister^ 
in making, remittances . for tbc^r pay ; and partly through the paias 
which some persons in power had taken to ruin liis authority. 

Between these contradictory representations, Philip was 

Aastria?on> ** * ^^® *^ determine what measures to pursue But at last, 
mmderift either because be himself, and most of his counsellors, dis- 
^^^ . approved of Mondejar's lenity in so easily receivii^ the 

Morescoes into favour, or because he did not incline to subject that no- 
blemao*s enemies to the mortification of seeing him still continued in the 
supreme command, he resolved to bestow it upon his natural brother 
Don John of Austria. 

This young prince, whose mother was a German, of the name of 
Blomberg, a native of Ratisbon, had been educated privately by Lewis 
Qtaiiada, lord of Villagarcia ; for whose son he had passed, till Philip's 
arrival in Spain in the year one thousand five hundred and -fifty-nine. 
Soon after this, Philip) having, agreeably to his Other's irequest, ac* 
knowledged Don Jo^n for his brott^er ; had appointed him a househeld 
suitable to his rank, and bestowed the same attention on his education 
as on that of his own son. 

Resembling his father in the gracefulness of his person, and in the 
courteousness of his manners, Don John discovered, from his youth, the 
love of amis ; and gave many conspLcious proofs of those accompli^- 
ments by which he became afterwards one of jthe most illustrious per- 
sonages of the age^. 

But as at this time he was only about twenty-two years old, and did 
not possess any military experience, Philip, although he conferred upoii 
him the title of commandei' in chief, forbad him to take, the command of 
the troops into his own hands, and required, that in the whole manage- 
ment of the war, he should c6pform to die opinion of certain counsel- 
lors whokn he appointed to assist him. These were, the archbishop of 
Granada, Deza the president of the chancery, the duke de Sessa, the 
marquis of Mondejar, and Don Lewis de Requesens, the grand cota- 
mendator of Castile, whom he named for-Don John's Heutenant. 

The war was now prosecuted in different quarters at the same time, 
apd a greater number of troops employed than formerly. But the 

e Strad^, aih tSTB, 
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success was not answerable to' the expectations that bad been ^^^^ 
formed. The Morescoes discovered, on many occasions, that they 
were not destitute of valour, and in some rencounters they came off 
victorious. , ' 

Dop John, in the mean time, grown extremely impatient, 
under the restraints which had been > imposed on him, en- 2oe!jmStre- 
deavouced to persuade the King to permit him to command lymbduoi. 
tke forces in person ; .and he at length obtained his request. 
After which, having got his army reinforced, he. himself marched against 
the Morescoes on one side^ while Requesens and the marquis de los 
Velez attacked, them op another. But the Morescoes, undisciplined,- 
incompletely armed, and disheartened by the disappointment of their 
bopes of assistance from the Turks and Mo6rs, were not a match for 
such numerous regular forces as were now employed to reduce them, 
and their riiin was hastened by the dissentions of some of their leaders, 
and the treachery of others.' Aben-Humeya was privately murdered 
by the friends of his wife, whose father he bad put to death on account 
of his secret practices with the Spaniards. Another chief, called Aben- 
Aboo, was elected King in his stead ; and he too suffered the same fate, 
from the hands of some of his officers,. who hoped l^y this sacnfice to 
atone for their rebellion. With the death of this leader, the war, which 
bad lasted almost two years, was concluded d. ^ ■ ^ 

Neither Don John nor Requesens acquired any glory by their conduct 
in this war ; nor did they preserve themselves free from that imputa- 
tion of inhumanity and implacable revenge, which in this age was 
generally qast upon the Spaniards. 

No other apology can be offered for the dreadful severities whicb 
they exercised, but thatlheir conduct was conformable to the instruc- 
tions given them by the King. For Philip had disapproved of the 
lenity with which the Morescoes h^d been treated by the marquis of 
Mondejar, and, wbile he listened only to the voice of superstition or 
resentment, forgot what every wise King will regard as the most sacried 
maxim of his policy, that the strength and glory of a prince depend on 
the number and prosperity of his subjects. i 

But this< bigoted monarch set no bounds to hid abhorrence of those 4 

who deviated, or whom he suspected of deviating, from the Catholic 
faith. Agreeably to his instructions, great numbers of the Morescoes, 
living peaceably in the plains of Granada, were, upon saspic,ion of their 
corresponding with the. insurgents, put to death. All the inhabitants of ^ 

some villages and districts, men, women, and children, were extirpated. 
All the prisoners of both sexes were eitber executed or deprived of 
their liberty. And of those Morescoes who had refused to join in the 
rebellion, all but a (ew^ without whom certain manufactures could not 
be carried on, were torn from their native homes, and transported into 
the interior provinces '^ where tbey were exposed to the injuries and 
insults of a haughty people, and many of them by their poverty reduced 
to a state of dependence on the Castilians, which differed little from the 
condition of siich of their coui^trymen as had been sold for slaves. 

d Iq describing this var, the Spanish historians have descended to the most minute detaiJ. 
But amidst the endless multiplicity of Uttle events and Incidents which thef relate, there 
i» almost no variety, and no display either of cocirage or conduct that^can interest a reader 
in the perusal This part of th^ Spanish history is besides rendefed pecqliarly disgusting^ 
by the aaiBQrotis scenes of barbarous cruelty which it presents. 
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Sach was the conclusioD of this war ; dariog which, notwithstand^ 
iDg thfi great disparity between the conteodinj; parties, Philip was 
exposed to greater danger than at any other period of his reign. Had the 
Morescoes made themselves masters of the city of Granada, in their at- 
tempt on which they failed, more through chance and accident than mis- 
conduct or the want of strength ; or had ihey prevailed with Selim the 
Turkish emperor, to interest himself in their behalf ; several towns in 
Andalusia, and almost the whole kingdom of Valentia, which was mostly 
inhabited by Morescoes, would have joined in the revolt; and, in that case,, 
so great an an^y might have been raised^ aa, with the assistance of the 
Moors in Barbary, would have furnished employment for many years to 
all the forces which the King, who was at the same time engaged in war 
with his subjects in the Netherlands, could have- collected to oppose 
them. 

But fortunately for Philip, and perhaps for Christendom, the Sultan 
was at this time intent upon prosecuting the war of Cyprus against the 
Venetians, and from that war he could not be diverted, although Maho- 
met, his grand visler, and the wisest of all his courtiers, advised him ear* 
nestly to suspend the prosecution of it, and not to neglect the present 
kappy opportunity of turning his arms against the king of Spain e. 
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PART IL , 

It was not long b^fbr^ Selim had re&don to be eorry that he im. 
had not listened to this advice, as Philip had no sooner tomplet- SeTotitf. 
ed the reduction of the Morescoes, than he entered into^n al- 
liance against him with the republic of Venice, the Pope, and sereral 
others of the Italian states and princes. The papal throne was filled at 
this time by the celebrated Piiis the Fiflh, who by his merit bad raised 
himself from obscurity to the popedom ; and though strongly tinctnred 
with some of the vices which characterised the ecclesiastics of that age, 
was endued with certain royal virtues which rendered htm worthy of the 
exalted station to which he had been advanced. Having; been solicited by 
the Venetians, to employ his influence to procure assistance from the 
Christian princes against the Sultan, who, in the time of peace, and in 
violation of a solemn treaty, had invaded the isle of Cyprus, Pius rea- 
dily consented to their request, and with a zeal becoming the head of the 
church, espoused their cause. "* 

' His application, however, to most of the European monarchs was 
without effect. For» besides that the season of crusades was now orer^ 
and that the most superstitious princes were, in that age, governed more 
by political views than religious zeal, he foCknd almost all of them una- 
ble to grant the assistance which he solicited. The emperor Maximilian 
had lately concluded a truce with the Sult&n, which it was greatly hia in- 
terest to maintain. The attention of the French , king, who had been 
long in ialliance with the Porte, was ingrosse^ by those inveterate factions 
into whidh his kingdom was divided. Sebastian, king of Portugal, was 
too youns ; and Si^smund of Poland too much worn out with the infir- 
mities of 9ge, to engage in anj foreign enterprise Philip was the only 
great prince in £urope with whom Pius ha<l reason to expect success in 
his present application. That monarch's zeal, as well as hi» power, was 
greater than that of any other European prince, and from the situation 
of his dominions, and the enmity which had long subsisted between hii^ 
and the Turkish Sultans, he had no less reason to dread the increase of 
the Ottoman power, than either the Pope or the Venetians. 

Without hesitation therefore he resolved to comply with the , phUip'b 
request that was now made to him, and readily entered' into an ^^ with 
alliance, by^hich he bound himself to pay one half of the ex* »A*dtbeVe- 
pence of that powerful armament which it was judged necessa- "**»»^* 
ry to employ, while the Republic of Venice engaged to defray 
Ihree-fourths of the other half, and the Pope the remainder. 

The preparations stipulated were carried on with the utmost celerity 
and dispatch, and about the middle of September a fleet was ready to sail 
from Messina, consisting of upwards of two hundred and fifty ships of 
war, besides ships of burden, and, if we may believe the cotemporary 
historiaps, carrying near fifty thousand men ; fourteen thousand of whom 
were furnished by the Princes and States of Italy. 

The chief command of this mighty armament was given to Don John of 
Austria, for whom the title of Generalissimo was invented on this occa- 
sion. The Grand Commendator Requesens was appointed his lieute- 
nant, and under him were the marquis de Santa-Croce, Ooria, M. Antony 
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^^1^ Colonna, commaDder of the Pope's gallies, and Sebastian Veniero, 
who commaDded those of the Venetians. 

The aged Pontiff, oyeijoyed to ohseire that his negotiations had beeo 
attended with so great success, indulged the most sanguine hopes with re- 
gard to the issue of the war ; and, as if he had received a revelation con- 
cerning it from Heaven, he exhorted Don John to embrace the first op* 
portunity of engaging with the enemy, over whom he assured him he 
would obtain a complete victory. He sent him at the same time a conse- 
crated standard, and a number of ecclesiastics to officiate in sacred things 
on board the ships '; and ordered a fast and jubilee to be proclaimed, with 
an absolution from their sins, to all who should acquit themselves with 
honour against the infidels. 

Selim, on the other hand, exerted himself strenuously in 
^'''^^^^ providing against so great a danger as now threatened to over- 
whelm hun ; and all^ough a part of his troops were still em- 
ployed in reducing Cyprus, he was able, through the great resources 
which he possessed, to equip a fleet still more numerous than that of the 
Christian allies. Hali, to whom the chief conmiand of it was given, ar- 
rived on the western coast of Greece about the time when Bon John set 
sail fromflicily ; and the two fleets came in sight of each other, with a 
resolution not to decline fighting, on the 7th of October, near the gulph 
of Lepanto. 

The battle was begun by the two admirals, and their exam- 
l^jJ^S^i. pl^ WAS followed by all the other commanders, as fast as the 
wind, or the general orders which they had received, wouM 
permit them to advance. Between Don John and the Basha the engage- 
ment was bloody and obstinate. After cannonading one another for 
some time, they came to close fight, 'and grappled with each other. The 
Bpanish soldiers thrice boarded the enemy's ship, and were thrice re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. But at last Don John having received a 
reinforcement of two hundred men from the marqiiis of Santa-Croce» 
the Turks were overpowered. Hali himself was killed, and all on board 
were either put to the sword or taken prisoners. The crescent of Ma- 
homet was then taken down, and -the standard of the cross erected in its 
stead ; after which, Don John, in order to intimidate the enemy, gave or- 
ders to have the head of the Turkish admii^l fixed upon a long pole» 
which was fastened to the topmast ; and shouts were sent from ship to 
ship of triumph and victory. 

The contending parties were in the mean time engaged in every quar- 
ter in furious combat with ^ach other, fighting hand to hand, as on a 
field of battle, and employing not only guns and muskets, but arrows, 
pikes, javelins, and all the other ancient as well as modem weapons of 
war. Both Turks and Christians gave the most striking displays of prow- 
ess and intrepidity. Great numbers fell on both sides, and the sea for se- 
veral miles was tinged with blood, and covered with mangled limbs and 
carcases. At last the Christians were almost every where victorious. 
The Christian slaves, by whom the Turkish gallies were rowed, took cou- 
rage from the success with which the arms of the allies were attended, 
brok^ loose from their chains, and contributed not a little to fix the vic- 
tory ; while great numbers of the Spanish and Italian galley-slaves, 
prompted by the hopes of recovering their liberty, having obtained per- 
mission fhun their officers, lioarded and attacked the enemy with irresis- 
tible fury, and displayed a contempt of danger with which nothing but 
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despair, or the abhorrence of slavery, could have inspired them, ^g^^^ 
The Turks were at the same time greatly disheartened by the loss 
of their admiral ; and being tempted by the hopes of making their es- 
cape upon a coast inhabited by their fellow subjects, many of them raft 
their ships ashore, and left them an easy ptey to the enemy. 

The Christian fleet was much better manned than the Tur- 
kish, and the soldiers, having beeh' a shorter time at sea, were S?StSw. 
more fresh and vigorous. They were infinitely better furnish- 
ed with mails and helmets^ and made much more use of fire-arms than 
the enemy, many of whom ivere armed only with bows and arrows, the 
wounds inflicted by which were seldom mortal. The prows of the 
Turkish gallies were likewise o^ore open and defenceless ; and the wind, 
which at first was favourable, changed suddenly against them, and great- 
ly facilitated thie motions of the Christian fleet. From th^se causes, ad- 
ded to the fortunate bravery of Don John, seconded by the prudent and 
intrepid conduct of Requesens, Santa-Croce, Colonna, and above all of 
Veniero, Barbarigo and other noble Venetians, the allies gained the most 
memorable victory of which we rfead in the history of modern times. 
' It was not indeed obtained without considerable loss. Near 
ten thousand of the Christians wjere killed in the engagement, ^]|U^'' 
or died afterwards of their wounds. Among these was the Ve- 
netian Proveditor, Barbarigo, a nobleman equally celebrated for his 
wisdom, his valour and his moderation. His death was deeply la- 
mented by the allies, and proved an irreparable misfortune to the com* 
xnon cause. But to compensate for these loesses, near fifteen thousand 
Christians were delivered from captivity ; and of the Turks, above five 
and twenty thousand were killed, and ten thousand taken prisoners. A 
hundred and thirty of their ships fell into the enemy's hands, and all 
the rest were either sunk dor battered to pieces, or burnt, except be- 
tween thirty and forty with. which Ulucciali, the famous corsair, escaped 
to Constantinople, through his superior skill in navigation, and his know- 
ledge of the seas. 

This victory, gained over the implacable enemy of Christendom, 
spread universal joy throughout all Europe ; and Don John, to whom as 
com^lander in chief it was principally ascribed, was celebrated every 
where as the greatest hero of the age. No person had more reason tg 
rejoice than Philip, yet he received the messenger with a cold indiffer- 
ence ; which his cotemporaries were not inclined to attribute to his mo- 
deration, so much as to that jealodsy of his brother's fame, of which he 
gave afterwards a more convincing proof. " Don John," said he, *^ has 
gained the victory, but he hazarded too much : he might have lotst it." 
The Pope's joy on this occasion was more sincere. When he received 
the news, he cried out, in the words of sacred writ, '^ There was a man 
sent from God, whose name was John." 

But the fruits of this signal victory were not proportional to 
the joy which it excited. The several admirals differed widely J^J^^ 
from one another with regard to the measures proper to be ta- ^°^ 
ken in the further prosecution of the war. Although Don John 
had been honoured with the extraordinary title of Generalissimo, yet^ ac- 
cording to the treaty of alliance, no matter of importance could be de- 
termined without the consent of the other coilimanders. He would have 
sailed immediately after the battle for the Dardanelles, to intercept the 
remains of the Turkish fleet> and to block up the communication between 
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CoDstafttioople and the Mediterranean ; but the Venetians and 
other memtHers of the council of war refused to agree to tbie pro* 
posal. Other enterprises were afterwards proposed, and rejected ; nor 
could they fix on any one common measure, hut that of returning home, 
to repair the damage which had been sustained, and to prepare for resum* 
ing their operations in the spring. 

Not long after Don John's arrival at Messina, the Cbristiaiis 
S^^GSekT ^Q Albania and Macedonia, filled with admiration of his charac- 
Joim!" ter, and believing that it must be long before the Turks coidd 
recover from the blow which tl^y had received, "seot an em* 
bassy to make him an offer of the sovereignty over them, and to assure 
him, that, if he would come to their assistance with a fleet and army, they 
would shake off the Turkish yoke, and sacrifice their lives and fortunes 
in his service 

Don John, whose ruling ..passion was ambition, would gladly have ac- 
cepted this tempting offer, but was obliged to inform the ambassadors, 
that before he could comply with their request, the King most be con* 
suited, and his consent obtained. He accordingly 'sent immediate notice 
to his brother of the proposal that had been made to him. And PhiMp, 
whether prompted by jealousy, as was generally beUeved, or by molives 
of prudence and policy, as he gave out, put an end at oaee to any hopes^ 
which Don John might have conceived, by telling him, that at present aU 
thou^ts of such an enterprise mudt be laid aside, lest the Venetians 
should take the alarm, and abandon the confederacy. This, it m not inw 
probable, would have happened, since the Venetians had no less reasee 
to dread the neighbourhood of the Spaniards than of the Turks ; and 
bad besides a cb^ themselves to a part of those territories, to the so^^ 
vereignty of wluch Don John aspired. 

In the mean time Uluccialiv whom Selim had inade commaii-> 
JJ2«^ der in chief of all his naval forces, exerted himself with, extra^ 
tZ^ ordinary vigour and activity in fitting out a new Q/^e!by to suppler 
the place of that which had been ruined in the battle of Lepao* 
to ; and sjicb at this time were the resources of the Turkish empire, 
that he was ready by the month of April to leave Constantinople, witt^ 
more than two hundtred ga)lies, besides a great nutnber of other ships* 

With this fleet he coasted along Negropont. the Morea^ and Epicua ; 
put the maritime towns into a posture of defence ; chastised with great 
severity many of those Christians who had been concerned in the invi** 
tation given to Don John ; and afterwards took bis station at Modon iii. 
the Morea, with an intention to watch there the options of the enen^. 

He had full leisure to finish all the preparations which be 
SJJSII? ^ j«dg«d to be necessary. The allies disputed long with one 
another concerning the plan of their future operations ; 
and at last, when, through the inactivity which their dissentient had 
occasioned, it was become necessary for them to drop their scheme of 
conquest in Greece and Africa, and to go a second time in quest of the 
Turkish fleet, Philip having conceived a suspicion that the court of 
France had, in order to gratify the SuHan, formed'the design of attacking 
him in Piedmont, or the Netherlands, sent instructions to Don John to 
delay for some time longer his departure from Mc^ssioa- At thifr pkce . 
the Spanish fleet remained till after th^ massacre of St. Bartholoniew ; 
^ ^ when Philip, being delivered from his anxiety with regard to the. 
Su^ intentions of the French court, gave his brother permission to 
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join the Venetians, and to act in concert with them in prosecuting ^^^ 
the war against the Turks. 

But it was the last day of August before the allies couM ef« 
fectuate a junction of their forces ; and it was the middle of 2?2&ffl!f** 
September before they came in si^ht of the enemy* Imme- Gmoe. 
diately after their arrival on the Grecian coast, Ulucciali drew 
out his fleet, as if he intended to offer battle \ but no sooner had he 
made a single discharge of his artillery, in the way of bravado or defi* 
ance, than he retired under the fortifications of Modon. I'hese he had 
strei4;thened in such a manner, as to render it extremely dangerous 
fi>r the allies to appr<i^b ; and he resolved to lie in wait therefor some 
fayourable opportunity of attacking them, or at least to keep bis fleet in 
readiness to harass and interrapt them, in case they should attempt a 
descent. 

Don John called a council of 6is general officers, to cen- 
ttder of the measures proper to be pursued in case the ShSoSght^ 
Tu^ish admiral should persist in bis resolution to decline ivc. 
fighting* U was thought impracticable to force tbeir way 
into tim harbour of Modon ; and therefore it wan resolved to put the 
ferees on shore, and to besiege the t^wn b^ land. But from this attempt 
they were soon deterred, by the information which they received froib 
some troops sent to reconnoitre the strenjgth of the place ; which was sn 
completely fortified, that they could not expect to reduce it before the 
approach of winter. 

It was next agreed ta attempt the reduction of Navarino, 
which is another town en the western coast of the Morea, not . ^^J^?^ 
mady miles from Modon. The conduct of this enterprise was 
committed to Alexander Famese, prince ^ Parma, who some yeara 
afterwards filled all Europe with his renown, and acquired the character 
of one of the greatest generals of thir or perhaps of any other age* 
But the present undertadung did not afford him an opportunity of dis- 
playing those superior talents for which he is so justly celebrated. 
The garrison was powerfully reinforced by detachments sent from 
Modon' ; and so numerous an army was drawn together firom the neigh^ 
houring towns, and sent hy Ulucciali to attack the l^siegersrthat Farnese, 
after battering the ramparts for several days, was obliged to 
raise the siege, and put his forces on lx>ard the fleet ; which b»Med« 
soon afterwards set sail fdr Messina. 

Some mootha before this time the. league had suffered an f^^ 
irrepan^le loss, by the death of the Pope ; whose successor 
Gregory the Xillth had neither the same zeal nor the same influence 
and authority. Greg<^y, however, entered readily into his predeces- 
sor's views» aud shewed himself willing to pursue the plan which Pius 
had adopted. And Philip, who was now entirely ^ free from his appre- 
hensions of a French invanon, had resolved to exert himself more than 
ever in the prosecution of the war. But the Venetians having been 
highly dissatisfied with the inactivity of the Spanish fleet in 
the preceding summer ; and finding tl^t after a trial of two ^/ffS^ 
years they had, notwithstanding the victory of Lepanto, witiukeTiufci. 
derived little advantage from the war, to compensate for 
the great expeace wluch it had cost them, they listened to proposals 
made them by the French ambassador, and through his intercession con- 
cluded a separate ipeace with the Sultan. 
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^g^ The Pope and Don John expresged their indignation against the 
Venetians, on this occasion, witboat reserve. Bat Philip thought 
it beneath his dignity to discover either uneasiness or resentment ; and 
when intelligence of the peace was brought him, he answered ccM^lVy 
that he had entered into the league at the desire of the sovereign Pontiff ; 
and that, although the Venetians had thought proper to abandon it, he 
would still employ his fleet and army as before, for the attainment of 
those important ends, the humbling of the Infidels, and the securitj of 
Christendom, with a view to which the confederacy had been formed. 

Agreeably to this resolution, he sent orders to Don John, to Doria, 
and the marquis of Santa-Croce, to employ their utmost diligence in re« 
pairing and augmenting the fleet, and to hold it ready for entering upon 
action in the spring. These orders were punctually executed. Uluc* 
ciali, with the Turkish fleet, advanced as hr as Prevesa in Epirus* 
Bui neither he nor the Spanish commanders thought it expedient to try 
their force in a general engagement. At length Ulocciali, after rein- 
forcing the garrisons of the maritime towns, dismissed the corsairs who 
had come to his assistance, and about the end' of the summer set sail for 
Constantinople. After which Don John, agreeably to his instructions 
from the King, passed over to Africa, with an intention to undertake the 
reduction of Tunis ; carrying with him for this purpose a fleet of two 
thousand sail, having twenty thousand foot on board, besides four hun- 
dred light horse, seven hundred pioneers, and a numerous train of heavy 
artillery. 

Tunis was at this time in the hands of the Turks, comni^anded by 
Heder Basha, whom Selim had lately sent to govern the town and king- 
dom. Heder, seized with consternation at the approach of the Spanish 
fleet, left Tunis with his troops and a great number of the inhabitants, 
and Don John took possession of the place, without meeting with the 
smallest opposition. 

Philip had instructed his brother, when he sent him on this expedi- 
tion, to destroy Tunis, and to strengthen the fortifications of the isle 
and fortress of Goletta ^ But instead of complying with these instruc- 
tions, Don John resolved to fortify the town more strongly than ever ; 
and having laid the foundations of a new fort, or citadel, he treated alt 
the inhabitants who remained with lenity and indulgence ; and engaged 
many of those who had fled, to return and submit to the Spanish go- 
vernment ; after which he carried back his fleet to Sicily. 

He soon discovered his intention in acting a part so contrary to the 
orders of the King. His success in an enterprise in which the late Em- 
peror had failed, though entirely owing to the cowardice of the Turkish 
governor, had inflamed his ambition ; and he had conceived the hopes 
that his brother would be persuaded to grant him the title and dignity of 
the King of Tunis, in compensation for the sovereignty of Greece, which 
he had prevented him firom accepting. The Pope, it is said, had dis- 
approved of Philip's resolution to demolish Tunis ; and had secretly 
encouraged Don John to venture upon disobeying him ; from an opinion 
that the erecting a Christian kingdom in Barbary, would prove the most 
effectual means of extirpating the piratical states. It is certain that 
Gregory warmly solicited Philip to confer upon his brother the sove- 
reignty of his new conquest, and represented that all Christendom, and 

e The Goletta, which it litoated at the entrance of the hay of Tunis, had been in the 
handi of the SpaQiards eter lince it mw oonqoered by (he emperor Charles. 
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«!8pecially Spain and Italy, would from thence derire the most snh- ^ 
stantial advantages. 

Philip was conscious that, notwithstanding his copious resources, it 
^was beyond bis power, while the war in the Netherlands subsisted, to 
effectuate the establishment of a new kingdom in opposition to so potent 
an enemy as the Turkish Sultan And he had desired the fortifications 
of Tunis to be dismantled, in order to save the expence of a numerous 
garrison, which would be necessary for its defence. He did not, how- 
eyer« express great resentment against his brother for counteracting his 
instructions. But when the. Pope interceded with him to confer the 
sovereignty on Don John, he replied, '* That, although no person could 
be more sincerely concerned than himself, for his brother's honour and 
interest ; yet there was much ground to doubt, whether either the one 
or the other would be advanced by his complying with the Pope's re- 
quest ; and that he could not grant it, till he should know whether he 
was able to maintain the acquisition that had been made, against the 
fbrmidable armament which the Sultan was preparing for its recovery.'* 
The prudence of this reply, whether it did or did not proceed from 
some secret motive of jealousy against his brother, was fully justified 
by the issue. 

In the summer following, Selim sent Ulucciali against 
Tunis, with a fleet consisting of three hundred^ ships, having qJJJJ^i^b 
about forty thousand troops on board, under the command by the Turks. 
of his son-in-law Sinan Basha. The new fort which Don 
John had begun to build, was not yet complete. Nor was the garrison 
ivhich he h^d left strong enough to hold out long against so great a force. 
Don John laboured with much zeal and anxiety m assembling the Span- 
ish fleet, with an intention to raise the siege, but he was detained for 
several weeks, first in one harbour, and afterwards in another, by 
tempestuous weather and contrary winds. The Turks in the mean 
time being powerfully seconded by many thousand Moors, under the 
governor of Tripoli and the viceroy of Algiers, pushed forward their 
operations at the same time against Tunis and the Goletta. The garri- 
sons defended themselves long with the utmost bravery ; but at last 
they were overpowered by numbers, and both the Goletta and the town 
were taken by assault. 

Don John wasf afiected in the most sensible manner by this disaster ; 
which shewed him the folly of his late presumption, and extinguished 
those flattering hopes which he had long indulged of attaining some re- 
gal or sovereign establishment. His mortification on this occasion was 
the greateir* because, after his most vigorous efforts, the Spanish fleet 
was still too weak to enable him to take vengeance on the enemy. Phi- 
lip, for the same reason, dreaded that the Turkish commanders would 
pursue their conquests, and either attack his other possessions in Africa, 
or attempt a descent in Naples or Sicily, and it is probablcf that his appre- 
hensions would have proved but too well founded, had not Selim died 
about this time, and left his throne to his sonAmurath the Third ; who 
devoted the beginning of his reign to the arts of peace '. 

<* Prinee Cantemir's Hist oC the Ottomitn empire* Antonio Hetrera 3 and Ferrem in 
lt09 aim*. Miaiima, lib. Yil. 
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During the course of the trangactions related io the pre- J^^' 
cediDg book, a variety of importaot events happened in the tiwNecbei}- 
Netherlands, which require a more circumstantial narration. **"^ 

In opposing the prince, of Orange and count Lewis of Nassau, it was 
confessed, even by the duke of Alva's enemies, that he acted with the 
most consummate prudence ; and if his conduct afterwards had been 
equally prudent, he might, notwithstanding the general odium which his 
tyranny had excited against him, have preserved the Netherlands in obe- 
dience to his authority. For if such of the people as were disaffected to 
his government remained quiet while the prince of Orange was at hand 
to &vour their attempts, it cannot be supposed, that, after all their hopes 
of assistance were extinguished, they would have ever dared to dispute 
his will. And indeed the spirits of this unhappy people, at the present 
period, seem to have been so entirely broken, and their minds so<deep- 
ly impressed with awe and terror, that nothing could have inspired them 
with the courage which they afterwards displayed^ bat insolence and op- 
pression carried to the most enormous height. 

As soon as the army of the prince of Orange Was disbanded, 
Alva dismissed his German cavalry, and having distributed the ait^MmStc* 
greatest part of his infantry into winter-quarters, he set out >^^v*>'^* 
himself with the remainder for Brussels ; ^here, after a trium- 
phant entry, he ordered his victory to be celebrated with every species 
of rejoicing. He then commanded a solemn thanksgiving for the suc- 
cess which had attended his arms to be observed through all the provin- 
ces ; and ordered a statue of himself to be formed in brass, and medals 
to be struck, which, while they served to perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits, gave proof of a degree of vanity and arrogance, which put his 
jBriends to the blush^ and made the world unwilling to yield him that praise 
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2^^ which his vigoar and abilities would have procured him ^ One 
of the first acts of his admioistratioa after bis return to Brussels, 
was to determioe the fate of the prisouers whom he had taken during tbe 
campaign ; and all such of them as were inhabitants of the Netherlands 
were treated as rebels, and put to death. 

A strict inquiry was set on foot, to discover those who had, 
Histyiaiiity. ^j^jj^j. j^y word or deed, whilst the war subsisted, shewn their 

inclinations favourable to the prince of Orange. And as the issue of 
the war had remained long uncert^n, and fortune had sometimes favoured 
one side and sometimes another, many persons had unwarily given vent 
both to their hopes and to their fears ; little suspecting that Uiey were to 
be called to so rigoroua an account for unguarded expressions, uttered 
■among their friends and neighboursi which were now imputed to them as 
the mo8t atrocious crimes. The people of the Low Countries had long 
enjoyed the privilege of not being tried by any judges, but those of the 
city or district to which they belonged ; and no citizen could be put to 
death who had not confessed his crime. No regard was paid to either of 
these privileges. Persons of aU ranks were hurried from the places oi 
their residence, and carried to so great a distance as made it impossible 
for them to disprove the accusations btought against them, however 
groundless. Great numbers were seized on bare suspicion ; many suffer- 
ed death on the slightest evidence ; and others were harassed with pro- 
secutions, by which they were reduced to the utmost poverty and distress^ 

b In one of the medals be wm represented riding in a trimB|iliftl chnriot, wftb a Yie* 
tory behind him putting a erovn npon bts bead. In Ub rigbt-hand he held a sword, to 
agiiify that be had oooquered count Lewis b^ open foree ; and in the left, an iEgia, to es- 

Sress that wisdom of which he had availed Imnself against the prince of Orange : and as a 
rtber emblem of his wisdom, the chariot was drawn by owls, whicb in tbe aneient hea- 
then superstition were sacred to Minenra. 

But his statue, which was made at this time, and afterwards placed in the dtadefof 
Antwerp, afforded a still more strikmg proof of his vanity and arrogance; It was the 
workmanship of Jockeling, a German artist, tbe most celebrated scalptor of the age. Tbe 
governor was represented trampling under his feet tbe figure of a monster, having certam 
eoiblematieal signs in different parts, whieb denoted the petition whi<^ bad been t>reseuted 
to the dutchess of Parma, the compromise, and the insurrection and tumults which ensoed. 
^The base of the work was a square pillar of marble, containing on one side tbe artists 
name, and on tbe other three sides an encomium of tbe didce of Alva ; who is there said 
to have extinguished heresy and rebellion, to have saved the church from destruction^ and 
restored justice and tranquillity to the Netberiandsi This monument 6f . Alva's vanity was 
far from being acceptable to tbe King ; it was a subject of derision amon^i his enemies $t 
the court of Spain ; and in the Plemings, it excited the highest resentment and indJotAr 
tion*. 

It appears from Grotius, that about this time ^e dnke made several useful regulations 
with regard to trade, tbe com, and the liberty of the press ; but they failed in pronooting 
the purposes for which they were intended, and even the memory <» them was soon efibv- 
ed by the violence of the measures whi.ch he afterwards pursued. 

e The negligence which tbe judges discovered in tbe sentences which they passed against 
the unhappy victims delivered over to tliem by the inquisitor^ and in the warrants whieb 
they signed for their execution, would be incredible, if the many instances recorded by t]|e 
contemporary* historians did not put it beyond all doubt. An order was issaed at tibis time 
for executing several of due prisoners who had been, condemned. In the list of their names 
the name of one man was inserted whose cause had not been tried, and be too was led to 
execution. Some time tSttr, the judges gave orders to have this man brought before them 
for bis trial. They were informed, that in obedience to tbeir former command, he had 
already suffered death ; and proof was at tbe same time laid before them of bit innooeney. 
JM ost of tbe judges expressed on this occa&on great nneasiness ; but Yargasy the SpaniA 
1avi7er, observed, that >rhat had happened, if rightly considered, ought not to give them 
much eoneeniy since it was happy for the man's soul that he died innoeent 

* Bcn^voglio, pt 8C Van Loon, torn. i. p^ 135. Stnda, p. UQ, 
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The iniqtiity and anrelentiog cmelty eicercised by the in- 
quisitors cfiffased an universal terror over all the promces. rh^. 
Not only the Protestants, but likewise all who had ev^r shewn JJj^JJJjL 
themselves attached to the liberty of their country, saw that xKatmim. 
nothing less would satisfy the governor than their utter rain. • ^p^.''^ 
It would not avail them, they perceived, to conceal their senti- 
ments, nor even to disclaim them ; since many of those who had done so, 
had been punished with death and confiscation : and had received no 
other favour from the judges, but that ef having suffered by the sword or 
halter, instead of being committed to the flames. * Determined by these 
considerations « great numbera of bo^h sexes abandoned their habitations, 
and withdrew into foreign parts. We ought not, perhaps, to believe what 
some historians relate, that no less than a hundred thousand houses were 
forsaken by the inhabitants. It is however pertain, that several of the 
principal cities were sensibly thinner, and some whole villages and small- 
er towns were rendered almost desolate. Many of those who left the 
Netherlands went over to England, where they were well received by 
Elizabeth. And as in that country they enjoyed the free exercise of 
their religion, they fix<^d their residence in it ; and amply rewarded the 
ICnglish for the protection afforded them, by introducing among that peo- 
I^e various branches of manufacture, with which they had before been 
tinacqfiainted 

The Low Countries suffered extremely from this emigration of the in- 
habitants. But the duke of Alva, far from being deterred by this conai- 
ideration from the prosecution of his plan, was at pains to prevent the re- 
turn bf the exiles, and even prohibited from returning all such of their 
friends as had gone to visit them, by publishing an edict, setting forth, 
that they should be considered as holding intercourse with rebels, and 
should be liable to the punishment due to those who gave assistance to 
the enemies of the King. 

The governor's vanity was flattered about this time, by an embassy 
which came froin the Pope, to present him a consecrated hat and sword. 
This sort of present, which used to be bestowed only upon princes, was 
conferred on the duke of Alva, as an illustrious defender of the popish 
faith ; and it contributed to confirm him in the pursuit of those sanguina- 
ry measures, which had procured him such a distinguished honour. 

But there was now almost no occasion for employing measures 
ef this kind in his government of the Netherlands. AH persons The icn^ 
who bad rendered themselves obnoxious to bjs displeasure,- had mhSSSi. 
either been put to death, or had gone into a voluntary banish- 
ment ; while those who remained had shewn themselves ready to ^ield 
an implicit and entire obedience to his will. The new bishops, the de- 
crees of the council of Trent, the rites and ceremonies of the Romish 
church, were received and established throughout all the provinces. 

This success of the .duke of Alva's arms and doiinsels gave 
great uneasiness to some of the neighbouring princes, and, par- Anxiety «r 
ticutarly to the queen of England. That wise princess had rf^BLgiliod. 
from the beginning of her reign beheld with anxiety the grow- 
ing power of the bpanisb monarchy. She knew how much Philip was in- 
clined to disturb her government, and was sensible of the advantage 
which the vicinity of his donlinions in the Netherbinds afforded him, for 
carrying any scheme which he might form agdinst her into execution ; 
especially at^tbe present period^ when, instead of the limited preroga- 
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lies ^^^^ which he had hitherto enjoyed in these provinces, he had ac- 
quired an abeolote or despotic power, and established a military 
force, which was ^formidable to the neighbouring nations, as well as to 
the people whom it had been employed to subdue. Prompted by these 
consideratipns/Elizabeth had granted her protection to the Flemish ex- 
iles ; and, if we may credit some historians, she had given secret assist* 
ance in money to the prince of Orange. The situation of her affairs at 
home, where she was disquieted by the machinations of the partisans of 
ttie queen of Scots, rendered it ineipedient for her to come to an open 
breach with the Spanish monarch ; but notwithstanding this, she had re- 
solved to lay hold of the first proper opportunity that should occur of 
counteracting his designs. 

It was not long before an occasion of this kind offered, which 
she readily embrficed. Some merchants of Genoa having engag- 
ifljH^to ed to transmit certain sums of money for Philip's use int6 the 
^^ Netherlands, had put four hundred thousand crowns on board 
£re small vessels, which, being attacked on their way to Antwerp by pri- 
vateers belonging to the prince of Conde, were obliged to take shelter 
in the harbours of Plymouth and Southampton. The Spanish ambassa- 
dor at the court of London immediately applied for a safe-conduct, that 
he might send the money by the nearest way to the Low Countries ; and 
at first Elizabeth seemed willing to grant his request ; but afVerwards she 
ordered the ambassador to be told, that, as she understood the money was 
the property of the Italian merchants, she had resolved to detain it for 
some time in her own hands, and would take care that the owners should 
not have any reason to complain. The ambassador endeavoured to make 
it appear, that the money belonged to tHe King his master ; and he was 
seconded in his applications for it by letters addressed to the Queen from 
the duke of Alva. Elizabeth lelat a deaf ear to their remonstrances, and 
discovered plainly, that she had resolved to keep the money. Alva was 
not of a temper to bear patiently this insult. It was ever more agree- 
able to his nature, to conquer difficulties, than to attempt, by negociation, 
to elode them. Without regard to treaties subsisting between the Eng- 
lish and tbe Flemings, and without consulting either the States or council 
of the Netherlands, he ordered all the English merchants at Antwerp to 
be cast into prison, and their effects to be confiscated. He did not con<« 
aider, or he was no( moved by the consideration, that the Flemings bad at 
that time a much greater quantity of goods in England, than the English 
possessed in Flanders* Elizabeth had no reason therefore to be sorry for 
what had happened. But she dispatched an ambassador to Philip, to 
conrplain of the injury done to her ; and not receiving satisfaction, she 
proceeded to make reprisals, and seized effects, belonging to Spanish and 
Flemish merchants, by which her subjects were more than compensated 
for all the losses which they had sustained in Flanders. Alva came at last 
to perceive his error, and sent over Christopher Assonville to England, 
to negociate an agreement with the Queen. Elizabeth, who took plea- 
sure to mortify the pride of Alva, refused to admit Assonville into her 
presence, because he hpd not credentials from Philip. Aha, more en- 
raged than ever by this affront, prohibited the people in the Low Coun<' 
tries from holding any commercial intercourse with the English ; but at 
(ast, after various negociations, the matter was adjusted by treaty, and 
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the trade put upon its ibrmer footing, in the. year one thonsctnd five ^^, 
hundred and seyenty-four'. 

In the mean time Elizabeth giiined her end, and did a most material 
prejudice to Philip's interest in the Netherlands. This prejudice was 
indeed much greater than she intended, and was accompanied with more 
important consequences than she <:ould possibly foresee. Great arrears 
were due to the Spanish troops, and Alya had contracted a considerable 
debt by building citadels. Philip's treasury, although the richest in Eu- 
rope,- was exhausted by the expensive wars in which he had been engag- 
ed against the Turks and Moors ; nor could he at present afford the mo- 
ney requisite for the maintenance of his forces in Flanders. In this si- 
tuation, the governor found it necessary to have recourse to the Flemings, 
whom he believed to be so thoroughly subdued, that they would not re- 
fuse to comply with any demand which he could make upon them. 

The absurdity and folly, added to the oppression and tyranny, j^ng^ 
into which his arrogance, tc^ether with his ignorance of the inte- T^oSf 
rests of a conunercial people, betrayed him on this occasion, may and Mth 
justly be regarded as the chief cause of all the difficulties which voain. 
he afterwards encountered, and of all those astonishing exer- 
tions which the people made to free themselves from the Spanish yoke.. 
It may appear surprising, that the imposing of taxes, however burden- 
some, should have wrought more powerfully on their minds, than the 
cruel persecutions which had been exercised with such unrelenting fury 
on account of religion. But the reason is obvious. The persecutions 
extended only to a certain number of individuals ; whereas the taxes 
affected all men alike, and must have proved the source of universal 
and perpetual oppression. 

Tjie people in the Low Countries had in no period been accustomed to 
be taxed by their princes. The power of imposing taxes belonged, by 
the constitution and constant practice, to the assembly of the States. 
And when the prince had occasion for money, he had been accustomed, 
from, the earliest times, to petition the States for a supply, which they 
either granted or refused, as they were satisfied or displeased with the 
reasons for demanding it. . At certain periods, and particularly in the be- 
ginning of the present reign, they had carried their jealousy of this im- 
portant privilege so for, as to appoint commissioners of their own to re- 
ceive the money from the people, and to see it applied to the purposes 
for which it had been granted. The duke of Alva paid no greater regard 
to this than he had done to their other privileges. He resolved by his 
own authority to establish taxes, sufficient not only to supply his present 
necessity, but to serve as a perpetual fund for defraying all the expences 
of his government 

The manner in which these, taxes were imposed was not more arbi- 
trary, than the taxes themselves were oppressive. They were three in 
number. The first was a tax of one per ant, on all goods, whether 
moveable or immoveable. The second, of twenty per cent, to be paid 
annually, of all immoveable goods, or herits^e. And the third, of tea 
per cent, of all moveable goods, to be paid on every sale. It was en- 
acted, that the first of these taxes should be paid only once ; but it waf 
ordained, that the. other two should continue as long as the public exigen* 
cies should require. 
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nitimation i^as mftde of Hiese demands, in tlie name of the 
Eveit^ uni- King, to an assembly of the States ; and it is impossible to de- 
JJJJ^** scribe the astonishment which they excited. The deputies 
knew not what answer to return ; and therefore desired time 
to consider of the governor's requisitions, and to transmit an acconnt of 
them to their constituents. They were received every where with 
grief and indignation ; and there was nothing to he heard but the bitter- 
est lamentations over all the provinces. 

^* It was not enough, they complained, ibr the King to have stripped 
the country of infinite numbers of the people ; to have filled the provin- 
ces with forei;4n soldiers, and to have wreathed the yoke about the necks 
of the inhabitants, by garrisons and citadels ; but they must likewise 
bear the charge of supporting those instruments of their oppression ; 
and for this purpose, instead of the voluntary and moderate contributions 
which they had been wont to pay under former princes, be loaded for 
ever with the most violent and oppressive taxes. Notwithstanding the 
injustice with which they had been treated from the beginning of the go- 
vernor's administration, yet, during his contest with the princes of Nas- 
sau, they liad remained unshaken in their fidelity to the King, and even 
co-operated with his forces against the enemy ; but it now appeared 
that their most implacable enemy was the King himself ; who seemed td 
desire nothing so much, as to reduce them to a state of thfe most wretched 
davery ; and in order to accomplish an end so cruel and inglorious, had 
sent among them the duke of Alva, whose conduct seemed rather as if he 
had come to extirpate the inhabitants, than to govern or protect them. 
But they had already borne too much, ft was tinse to shew that they had 
not been insensible of the treatment which they had received, and thai 
fhey were not ahogether unworthy of their illustrious ancestors, ' to 
whose wisdom and valour thev were indebted for those iuTaluable privi- 
leges, of which the King, and the odious instruments of his tyranny, now 
wanted to deprive them «. 

When the States found that the new taxes were so universany 
^K^^ disagreeable to their constituents, they took courage, and re- 
•MiWy <ir presented their own sentiments concerning them to the gover- 
nor. They reminded him of the disturbances which had aris- 
en from an attempt to establish the t&x of the hundredth penny, in the 
year one thousand ^Ye hundred and fifty-six ; when persons of ail rankfi 
discovered an irreconcilable aversion to it, not only on account of the ex^ 
Orbitancy of the tax itself, but because it reduced them to the disagree- 
able necessity of laying open their private afiairs. There was still 
greater reason, they observed, for being disisatisfied with the other taxes ; 
and especially that of the tenth part p( moveable goods, to be paid at 
every sale. This was not only such a tax as had been never known in 
the Low Countries, but would prove a burden which it would be utterly 
impossible to support. It would amount*, in many cases, nearly to the 
value of the commodities themselves ; since the same conmiodities were 
often transferred fVom one person to another, and from him to a third, A 
fourth, a fifth, a sixth, before they came into the hands of the consumer, 
tn woollen manufactures this was unavoidable ; the wool was purchased 
by one set of manufacturers * the yam by another ; the cloth, before it 
was dyed, by a third ; then it was sold to the merc|}ant ; -by hittk^ to the 
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retdler ; and by the retailer to his customers for use ; and thus the ^^ 
tax proposed would amouot to six or seven tenths of the full value 
of the commodity. Several consequences, fatal to the prosperity of the 
people, would ensue. Foreigners would no longer purchase their manu- 
£icture8, because they could not sell them at tt|e usual prices. The ma- 
nufacturers and merchants would fly from a country where they were so 
grievously oppressed ; aad the Flemings would be obliged to have re^ 
course to foreign nations for those commodities with which foreigners had 
hitherto been supplied by them. Thus the sources of their wealth would 
in a little time be dried up ; and, as they i^ould not ba^re any manufac- 
tures of their x)wn, so they could not long possess the means of purchas- 
ing them from others. To thei(e reas(ins they added another, taken from 
the great expence and difficulty with which the collection of the tax pro- 
posed musjt be attended. A multitude of tax-gatherers must be employ- 
ied ; the people would still find it practicable, in numberless cases, to elude 
the tax ; amd the tranquillity of the provinces would be continually dis^ 
turbed with altercations and disputes. 

In answer to this remonstrance, Alva, with much ignorance and 
haughtiness, replied, that nothing could convince him that the taxes re^ 
quired would be so oppressive as had been represented ; since it was 
evident, that he demanded only one part of ten for the King, and left 
the remaining parts to the people. That in his town of Alva in Spain, 
the tax of the tenth penpy was actually paid, and yielded him an yearly 
fent of between forty and fifty thousand ducats. . That if such a re» 
venue as he expected should arise frem it in the Netherlands, he would 
deliver the people from all their other taxes. That he had oAeo heard 
the lat^ Emperor complain oi the difficulty of procuring money from 
Ids subjects in the Low Countries ;; and that, in order to obtain it> he 
had been constrained ta graqt them privileges greatly prejudicial to his 
authority. But at presei^t there was qo room for remonstrances^ 
Great arrears were due to his troops ; several new forts must -be built 
without delay for the security of the country ; money for these purposes 
must be immediately procured, and he could not devise imy more effec- 
tual means of raising it, than the taxes which were proposed ^ . 

Such was the governor's reply to the assembly of the States ; but 
being sensible of the difficulties which attended his pl^n, he laid it before 
the eouncilt and desired the dbunsellors to consider of the most effectual 
method of carryioig it into execution. The]:e were some of them, who, 
in order to ingratiate themselves with the Duke, exhorted him to persist 
in his design- And these men advised him to endeavour first to gain 
over such of the provinces as had distinguished themselves by their 
loyalty ; saying, that their example would soon be followed by the other 
provinces, who would dread incurring the imputation of disaffection. 

But most of the counsellors were of a contrary opinion, and particu- 
larly the president VigUus ; a minister of long experience in the Ne- 
therlands, and of undoubted fidelity to the King. *^ The objections," 
said he, " which had been urged against the taxes were unanswerable ; 
for there was the widest difference between the kingdom of Spain, and 
the l4>w Country provinces. The weadth of Spain consisted in th^ 

Seat extent of its territory and the fertility of its soil. It was divided 
>m other Jkii^doms, either by ioacces^ble mountains, or by the oc^an. 
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^ It was cMnplete within itself, aod independent ^f any connexion 
with other countries. Whereas, the Netherlands were of sack 
small extent, as to be atterly insofficient to support the inhabitants. 
They were situated in the heart of Europe, and had so many different na- 
tions bordering apon them, that, if trade were discouraged or oppressed, 
the manufactures and merchants could easily, and would certainly, trans- 
plant themselves, together with their arts, to the countries which lay 
around them This consequence was to be dreaded from much less bur- 
densome impositions than those that were proposed ; which were such as 
had never taken place in aiur commercial state, and to which, he was con- 
fident, the people of the Low Countries would never be persuaded to 
submit. I speak thus (continued he) prompted by a concern for the 
interest of the King, as well as by a regard to the prosperity of the 
Netherlands ; for there is the greatest reason to apprehend, that if the 
governor shall not depart from his resolution, trade wU] soon be reduced 
so low, that the people will be disabled from furnishing the supplies 
requisite for the purposes of governments." 

This speech of Viglius served rather to incense the duke of Alva 
than to convince him. Without r^arding either the dignity of the 
speaker, or the strength of his arguments, he vouchsafed to make no 
other answer, but that, long before this time, he had resolved upon the 
taxes in dispute, and had communicated his resolution to the counts Bar- 
laimont and Noircarmes, before he came into the Low Countries. His 
purpose was unalterably fixed, and those who were friends to the King 
must, without any further altercation, exert their endeavours to bring 
the ZStates to a compliance with bis will. 

When the States found that the governor was equally deaf to the re- 
monstrances of the president, as he had been to theirs, they began to 
dread the effects of his displeasure ; and in order to sooth his resent- 
ment, they gave their consent to the tax of. the hnndreth penny ; in- 
treating him, at the same time, to pass from the other taxes, and repre- 
senting again, in the strongest terms, the ruinous consequences which 
would attend them. But he was still as inexorable as ever ; althoii^ 
he condescended on this occasion to make a trial of some softer expedi- 
ents, before he should have recourse to those of a more viMent nature, 
which, in case of necessity he was determined to employ. 

In the beginning of the year one thousand five hundred and 
Act'rfin. 8'^y"^>«^^» Philip, with the advice of the inquisitors at Ma- 
4«niiity. drid, had pronounced a general sentence against his subjects in 
the Netherlands, finding them obnoxious to justice, and de- 
priving them of their fortunes^ rights, and privileges. By this extraor- 
dinary sentence, which, from the nature of it, was incapable of being 
executed, he had kept this unhappy people in perpetual anxiety ; but at 
last, believing their spirits to be thoroughly subdued, and dreading the 
utter desolation pf the provinces, he had resolved to publish a general 
indemnity ; and, some months before the present period, had transmitted 
it to the duke of Alva, together with a confirmation of it by the Pope. 
The Duke thought that he could not publish this indemnity at a more 
seasonable juncture ; and he flattered himself that it would serve to 
conciliate the favoi^r of the people, and make it easier far him to over- 
come their aversion to the taxes. It tiras first made public in the city oi 
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Antwerp ; where the governor, seated on a Idfty throne, sufround- ^^^ 
ed with a degree of pomp which no former governor had assamed, 
ordered it to be read in the presence of a prodigious concourse of. peo- 
ple, who had come from all quarters to hear it, fait of the most'anxiouB 
expectation. It was afterwards printed and dispersed over all the 
provinces. But it was extremely ill -calculated to promote the purpose 
designed ; and was clogged with such a number of exceptions, as tend- 
ed rather to awaken the fears of the people, than to allay or remove 
them. 

From -the benefit of it were excluded, not only all the preachers of 
the reformied religion, but likewise all those who had ever lodged or 
entertained them in their houses ; all who had been concerned in break- 
ing the images, or in violating the monasteries and churches ; all who 
had subscribed the comprootiise, the petition of the nobles, or any other 
such bond of association ; and, lastly, all those who had given assistance^ 
or shewn favour, by word, deed, or writing to the enemies of the King. 
Such were the exceptions that regarded individuals ; and with respect 
to cities and communities, it was declared, that if any of them should be 
found to have been accessory to the late disorders, on the pretence of 
maintaining their privileges, the King reserved to himself the power of 
punishing or forgiving them, as he should judge expedient. 

It is not surprising that an act of indemnity such as this, 
should have failed to produce any salutary effect. Persons of ^^J^ 
all ranks were highly offended with that open declaration which ^ 
it contained, that they had forfeited their privileges. There were many 
who, although they themselves had ever been zealously attached to th!^ 
Catholic religion, were connected by the most endearing ties with those 
who had fdrsaken it. Prompted by natural affection, gratitude, or hu«> 
manity, they had done offices of kindness to their friends and neigh- 
bours, for which they were now made equally liable to punishment as 
if they had been guilty of the most enormous crimes. Their minds 
therefore were thrown into a greater ferment than ever ; and* they 
were disposed to regard the pardon which had been proclaimed, rather 
as an insult added to the injuries which they had received, than as an 
act of clemency and mercy **. 

The duke of Alva considered it in a light extremely different, and 
soon afterwards resolved to make trial, whether it had produced the 
desired effect. With this view he ordered the several governors to 
inform the States of their respective provinces, that the situation of his 
affairs required an immediate and large supply, and (hat they must 
proceed to the raising of the tax of the tenth penny, without any fur- 
ther remonstrance or delay. With the different provinces, however^ 
lie thought proper to employ very different means of persuasion. As 
the inhabitants of Namur, Artois, and Hainault, had, from the beginnings 
been extremely submissive to his will, he desired the counts BarJaii^aiont 
and Noircarpaes to acquaint them, that he wished to obtain their consent 
to the tax, more for an example of obedience to the other provinces^ 
than from any intention to levy it upon them ; who had deserved so 
Well of him by their fidelity. But he deUvered his orders in a much 
more peremptory tone to the other provinces. He would take' care, he 
iaid> in levytng the tax, to prevent the consequences which they appre- 
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^^ heodei might arise from it ; anj would abolish it» if ho found it 
hurtful to their trade. In the mean time it was the will of the 
King that it should be imposed. The King had invested him with 
power to exact it ; and he was unalterably determined to employ that 
power for the* purpose for which it had been conferred. He concluded 
with reminding them of the guilt which tbey contracted during the 
hte commotions ; and bid them esteem it a happiness that tbey were 
BOW allowed to atone for their folly, by giving a part of their substance^ 
when the King might in justice have seized the whole. 

By these promises and threats an assent was at last extorted ; 
thB ocM- but it was given upon two conditions, that a)l the provinces, 
SiiSSKiiL without exception, should agree to the taxes ; and that the 

governor should, according to his promise, moderate them in 
such a manner, that no prejudice could arise from them to the trade or 
Bianufactures oif the Netherlands. The only provinces which rejected 
these conditions were those of Utrecht and Brabant. And the iormer 
of these discovered, in the progress of this affair^ a firmness and intrepi- 
dity that deserves to be recorded. 

Soon after the governor's orders were communicated to the 
tale eraT ^^^^^ ^f Utrecht, tbey sent ambassadors to represent, that hav- 
duet er the ing taken his demand under their most serious consideration, 
VMitf ^^7 were unable to conceive how it could possibly be granted. 

The territory of Utrecht, they said, was small ; the inland 
parts %f it were barren, and the other parts were preserved from the 
fury of the waters at an immense expence. Although they had but late- 
ly become subject to the house of Austria, yet, in order to raise the tri- 
butes imposed upon them by the late Emperor and the present King, 
ibey had been obliged to contract a very large debt, which they had ne- 
ver been able to repay. During the late disturbances, they had suffered 
more than the other provinces ; their city had beeb forsaken by its most 
industrious inhabitants, and their trade, which was never great, almost 
amiiKilated. But as they knew the necessity of the governor's affairs, 
and were sensible how much they had been indebted to him for restor- 
ing tranquillity to the Netherlands, they were willing to assist him lo 
the utmost extent of their ability, and would engage to pay him yearly a 
hundred thousand florins for six years ; provided they were freed from 
all other burdens during that time. 

This offer the governor rejf»;ted with scorn and indignation. The 
States then sent another embassy to inform him, that they bad consider- 
ed fully of what they could afford ; they had flattered themselves that 
their offer would have met with a favourable acceptance ; they were con- 
scious of having ^ven the strongest proof of an inclination to comply 
with his desire ; but, whatever should be the consequence, they must 
now declare, that it was beyond their power to offer more. And in this 
declaration, the presidents of the five churches concurred'; protesting, 
that they could not agree to the taxes proposed, without incurring the 
censure of excommunication, which was denounced in the Pope's bull S 
in coma Domini^ not only against those who imposed taxes on the reve- 
nues of the church, but against those likewise who submitted to them. 
But the governor paid no greater regard to this protestation of the ec- 
desiastics^ tbi^n to the remonstrances of the States. It provoked hii^i 
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exceedingly, to meet with such obstinate resistance from so in- ^^^ . 
constderable a province as Utrecht. He had threatened to em- 
ploy force, and he now resolved to put his threat in execution. 

He began with sending to the city of Utrecht a regiment of infantry, 
consisting of two thousand four handred men ; who, besides exacting 
the same number of florins a week for their pay, lived at free quarters 
in the houses of the inhabitants, and knowing the governor's design in 
placing them there, indulged themselves in every species of outrage. 
He summoned the magistrates of the city, and the States of the pro- 
vince, to appear before the Council of Tumults, to answer for their 
conduct in the year one thousand five hundred and fifty-six, when they 
ceded to the Protestants one of the churches of the city for their reli- 
gious assemblies. It did not avail them to allege in' their defence, that 
only a few individuals were concerned in this deed ; that these few -had 
acted with the best intention towards the King and the Catholic religion, 
and had made that concession, of which the whole city was now accused, 
in order to prevent the most unhappy consequences, which would other- 
wise have arisen from the intemperate zeal of the reformers. These 
defences made no . impression on the duke, or on the council. And sen- 
tence was passed with very little hesitation, at the same time against the 
ecclesiastics, the nobles, and the several cities of the province. The 
ecclesiastics were deprived of their right of Toting in the assembly of 
the States ; the nobles were stript of all their honours and immunities ; 
the cities of Utrecht, Amersfort, Wyck, and Rhenen, were declared to 
have forfeited their privileges ; and, as Utrecht was supposed to have 
been more particularly guilty, it was enacted, that all the territory and 
revenues belonging to the cit^ and corporations should be confiscated. 

The States were so far mtimidated by this iniquitous sentence, and 
their patience so much exhausted by the oppressive rapacity of the sol- 
diers, tliat they were induced to raise the offer which they had made of 
one hundred thousand florins, to one hundred and eighty thousand. But 
neither what they had already sufiered, nor what they dreaded from the 
governor's resentment, could induce them to yield their consent to the 
taf es of the tenth and twentieth penny. 

This resolute conduct of the people of Utrecht was attended with the 
most important consequences. It annulled the obligation under which 
the other States had come, when they consented to the taxes, on condi- 
tion that ail the provinces should concur ; and it confirmed the people in 
their resolution strenuously to oppose the levying of the taxes* 

The governor was aware how difficult it would have been, in their 
present temper, to carry his plan into immediate execution ; and al- 
though it does not appear that he ever entertained the remotest thoughts 
of dropping it, yet, as his occasions for money were extremely pressing, 
he called an assembly of the States to Brussels, and demanded, that, be- 
sides the hundredth penny, to which they had formerly consented ^^ they 
should, in place of the other taxes, pay two millions of guilders yearly, 
for six years. The States endeavoured to make him sensible of the ex- 
orbitancy of this demand, but in vain. He gave them a month to consi- 
der of it, and at last, from their dread of his tyranny, they agreed to his 
request. 

k This amoQDted to 4,000/)00 paildeft. 
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The prince of Orange was not an anconcemed spectator of 
c«ynSi«tar these transactions. He had gone, as wa9 mentioned before, at 
^<EaBce. ^^^ ®°^ ®^ ^^^ y^^^ ^°® thousand five hundred and sixty^eight, 

to join the Protestants in France. He was present, and had a 
considerable share in the several actions which passed between the Cal- 
▼intsts and Catholics, at la Charity, Hoch-laville, and Poictiers. But 
being too deeply interested in the affairs of the Netherlands, to remain 
long at so great a distance from them, he had left his brother count Lew- 
is to command the German forces in France ; and having returned in 
September one thousand five hundred and sixty-nine, to his county of 
Nassau in Germany, he bad been employed for some time in making pre- 
parations for trying his fortune once more against the Spaniards. 

In Germany he received particularintelligence of every thing that had 
happened in the Low Countries since his departure. He was informed 
how much the duke of Alva had increased the hatred which the people 
entertained against bis person and government. He received the strong- 
est assurances of their disposition to revolt ; and was solicited by the 
Catholics, as well as Protestants, by those who still remained in the coun- 
try, as well as those who had been forced to leave it, to take up arms in 
their defence. But he bad not forgotten the cause of the failure of his 
first attempt ; and he resolved not to begin any military operations, nor 
even to levy forces, till he should be better provided than formerly with 
the means of their support. 

Soon after Alva's arrival in the Netherlands, many of those 
The ^ei ^^q had left the country on account of the persecutions, had 
knowledge united together, and fitted out a great number of armed vessels, 
in^autho- ^-^1^ which they seized all the Spanish ships which they could 

meet with on the Flemish or English coast These adventurers 
had lately, through the violence of Alva's administration, received af 
great increase of number ; and had been joined by many persons of 
rank, who had acquired an ascendant over them- They were all strong- 
ly attached to the prince of Orange, from whose wisdom alone they had 
any hopes of being restored to their native country ; and they desired 
nothing so much as that be would undertake the direction of their affairs. 
They agreed, therefore, as soon as it was proposed by their leaders, to 
receive commissions from him, and to pay a fifth part of the value of all 
their prizes to certain officers, to be appointed by him to receive it. 

As their fleet was greatly superior to any which the duke of Alva pos- 
sessed, they did incredible mischief to the Spanish, and sometimes too to 
the Flemish merchants ; and if their prizes had been sold to advantage, 
the proportion which they allowed to the prince of Orange would have' 
amounted to a considerable sum. 

William had recourse, at the same time, to another method 
iHtricuetof of improving his finances. He empowered some of the infe- 
^^nin^ i*>or nobility to grant commissions, in his name, to the Protestant 

preachers, who went throughout the provinces in disguise, and 
procured contributions from all those who were disaffected either to the 
Catholic religion or the Spanish government These men not only knew 
better to whom it was proper to apply, but by their piety and eloquence, 
they bad greater influence over the people, than any other persons whom 
the prince could have employed. By their means too, he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the disposition of the people, and formed a cor- 
raepondence with many of the principal inhabitants, which contributeA 
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not a little to advance his yiews. These transactions were carriecl ^^^^ 
on chiefly in Holland and Zealand, where the reformed religion had 
made greater progress than in the southern provinces ; and where, from 
the nature and situation of the country, intersected by navigable rivers, 
canals, and branches of the sea, the people dreaded less, and were in 
reality less exposed to, the power of the Spaniards. It was in these pro- 
vinces, formed both by nature and art to be the seat of liberty, that the 
prince of Orange had wisely resolved to make his first attempt to gain a 
footing in the Netherlands. And, accordingly, intrigues were formed, 
and plans concerted, between his agents and some of the principal inha- 
bitants, for delivering the maritime towns into the bands of the Protes- 
tant exiles. Attempts were made to get possession of fclnchuysen, and 
other cities in North Holland ; but from different causes they proved 
abortive at this time, and were laid aside till fortune should be more pro- 
pitious. The persons concerned in them had little reason, it may be 
thought, to flatter themselves with the hopes of secrecy ; yet so univer- 
sally odious was the Spanish government become, to the Catholics as well 
as the reformers, that none, even of those by whose means the plots of 
the Orange party were defeated, could resplve to give information of 
them to the governor. They were averse from gratifying a man whom 
they had so much reason to detest ; and abhorred the thoughts of that 
cruelty, which they knew would, in case of a discovery, be exercised 
against the guilty. 

The duke of Alva, therefore, remained entirely ignorant of 
all that passed ; nor does it appear that he entertained the least t^TIort 2f 
suspicion of the machinations of his enemies, till the taking of Loavesteim 
the fort of Louvestein. This fort stands in the island called 
Bommel, which is formed by the Maese and the Waal ; and, though 
weakly fortified, was of great importance on account of its situation. It 
was taken by surprise at this time, by Herman de Ryter, a native of Bois- 
le-Duc, who wished to signalize himself by some gallant exploit in the 
service of the prince of Orange. He had carried with him np more than 
fifty men, and with this small number he hoped to he able to defend the 
fort till bis associates should arrive, but unfortunately they were prevent- 
ed from advancing by some unforeseen accident ; and in the mean time 
the fort was invested by a superior force, which had been sent from 
Bois'lerDuc, by Roderigo de Toledo. The besieged defended them- 
selves long with the most obstinate valour ; but they were at last over- 
powered by numbers, and de Ryter himself was slain'. 

The duke of Alva was greatly alarmed by this event. He 1571, 
considered the cause more than the effect, and apprehended JJ^j^^S 
that this first enterprize of his enemies, which had been so ea- of aita. 
sily frustrated, would ere long be followed by other attempts 
in different parts of the provinces.. It excited in his fiery temper a de- 
gree of rage and indignation equal to his anxiety. And his resentment 
was inflamed by the opposition which the people had made to his raising 
the tax of the hundredth penny ; especially in the maritime provinces, 
where he had never been able either to levy that tax, or their proportion 
of the two millions of guilders, which the General States had consented 
to pay him yearly. This opposition might have opened his eyes, and 
0bewn him the necessity of embracing milder expedients than he had 

\ Metejpeiij p. 86. BentiTOgKoi p. S7. 
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^^,^ hitherto employed ; but instead of this^ it served only to fix hiifk id 
his first purpose of having recourse to open force and violence. 
And he was resolved, whatever should be the consequences, to compel 
the people to submit, not only to the tax of the hundredth penny, to 
which the States had given their consent, but likewise to that of the tenth 
and twentieth, to which they had refused it '*• To give a colour to his 
conduct, he asserted in the council, that the States had consented to the 
two latter taxes as well as the former. Viglius, and some others of the 
counsellora, reminded him, that the consent obtained had been granted 
upon a condition which did not yet subsist. But Alva was not in a tem- 
per of mind, at this time, in which he could either listen to the truth, or 
bear with contradiction. They were no better than rebels, he said, who 
durst affirm, that the States had not consented. The Ktng*s honour, as 
well as his interest, required, that the taxes should be levied without de- 
lay ; and he would suffer himself to be cut in pieces, rather than allow 
the States to break the prpmbe which they had given him. 

He accordingly issued an edict, requiring all the inhabitants 
^Irl^ ^f t^c 1^0^ Countries to make immediate payment of the tenth 
pjiyracMof and twentieth, as well as of the hundredth penny, to the officers 
appointed to receive them. But, as he had promised to mode- 
rate the two former taxes in such a manner as to prevent the pernicious 
consequences that were apprehended, an inununity from the tenth penny 
was granted to foreign merchants, on the first sale of goods imported ; 
and they were permitted to export them again, without paying this tax, 
provided the goods had not been transferred from one person to another 
during their continuance in the country. The same immunity was like- 
wise granted on the first sale of cattle, com, and fruits, the produce of 
the Netherlands. . 

, These immunities, which the governor considered as prooft 

^2^^^^^ on bis part of the greatest condescension, had no effect to- 
3ii> meMnre. wards reconciling the people to the taxes, which they 
believed would, notwithstanding these concessions, be at- 
tended with the ruin of their commerce and manufactures. Their 
aversion to them, and their resolution to oppose the levying of them, 
were as strong as ever. In many towns the people began, almost as 
soon as the edict was published, to feel a scarcity of the common ne- 
cessaries of life. Provisions were not brought to market, nor did the 
merchants expose their goods to sale as formerly ". These inconveni- 
encies were felt in no place more than in Brussels, where the governor 
resided. There was an entire stagnation in that city of every species 
of commercial intercourse. Neither food nor drink could be purchased 
in it. The shops and workhouses were shut up. The lower sort of 
people were reduced to despair ; and the whole city was overwhelmed 
with grief and consternation. 

In this situation, Alva formed the barbarous resolution of 
HU tMtterity. putting to death, before their own houses, seventeen of the 
principal inhabitants. His soldiers were under arms ; the 
gibbets, the ropes, and the executioners, were prepared ; when hap- 
pily, only a few hours before the time fi^i^ed for the execution, a 
messenger arrived with information that the exiles had made a descent 
on the island of Vorn, and got possession of the Brille. 

^ BentiTOglio> p. ST. albM. 
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Alva, thundentruck with this intelKgence, recalled his 1^71 
bloody orders ; and resolved, though with much reluctauce, ^k^*^ '*' 
to suspend for a time the levying of the taxes. He was uca. ' ^ 
deeply sensible of the advantages which the exiles might 
derive from their acquisition of a place, which, on account of its situa- 
tion at the mouth of a great river, and in the neighbourhood of many 
important cities, had always been considered as one of the chief keys 
of the Netherlands. He knew likewise how extremely disaffected the 
people in the maritime provinces were to his person and government ; 
and he dreaded that other places would follow the example of the Brille, 
and open their gates to the enemy. 

He had the greater reason to be uneasy at this event, as he had not 
exerted himself with proper vigour to prevent it. He had neglected to 
form a naval force sufficient to contend with the exiles ; and had there- 
by not only suffered the trade of the Netherlands to be ruined^ but had 
left his government almost defenceless on that side, where, from the 
nature of the power which the Protestant exiles possessed, it was in the 
greatest danger of being attacked. He had not even put garrisons into 
the cities that were most exposed ; but, at the very time when the exiles 
were hovering on the coast, kept a numerous body of troops quartered 
in Utrecht ; which, if they had been distributed among the sea- coast 
towns, might have baffled all the attempts of the enemy. Of this supine 
negligence, in a person of so great vigour and abilities as Alva, no 
account can be given, but the extreme contempt in which he held the 
Protestant exiles ; whom he considered as fit only to exercise piracy 
upon merchant shipSy but utterly' incapable of conducting any important 
enterprise. 

But although he had not taken the necessary precaution to secure 
himself against their attempts, he had not been altogether inattentive to 
their motions. He had complained to the queen of England, of her 
permitting them to sell openly, in her dominions, the goods of which they 
bad robbed the subjects of the King his master. This was in effect 
givine assistance, he said, to the Kind's rebellious subjects, and was 
a violation of the treaties which subsisted between the Spanish and 
English crowns. Elizabeth was secretly a friend to the Flemish exiles ; 
and she had little reason, and as little inclination, to gratify the desires 
of Philips or the duke of Alva. She knew that, for some time past, 
they had maintained a correspondence with her Catholic subjects, and 
had used their endeavours to disturb her government. But she did not 
judge it proper at this time to come to an open rupture with Philip^ She 
therefore complied with Alva's request ; ordered all ships belonging to 
such of the inhabitants of the Low Countries, as had withdrawn their 
allegiance from the king of Spain, to leave her harbours ; and forbade 
her subjects to furnish them with shelter or provisions. 

This unlooked-for compliance of Elizabc^th, which was matter of 
great triumph to the duke of Alva, and of equal mortification to the 
exiles, was attended, in the issue, with consequences very different from 
those which were expected. It reduced the exiles to despair ; and as 
they were now thrown off by the only foreign power from which they 
had received protection, they resolved, if possible, to acquire posses- 
sion of some place of strength in their native country. Having with 
this view assembled at Dover, they set sail with twenty- five ships , under 
William de Lumey count de la Man^, who held the chief command 
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among them, by commission from the prince of Orange. In their 
voyage they had the good fortime to meet with two Spanish vessels 
richly laden, which was no small consolation to them in their present for- 
lorn situation. They intended to have made an Attempt upon Cnchuyaen, 
in North Holland ; but the wind being contrary, they were obliged to pat 
into the Maese, where they cast anchor before the town of Brille, on 
the first of April one thousand ^ve hundred and seventy two. The 
count de la Marck immediately landed his troops, and sent a messenger 
to summon the inhabitants, in the name of the prince of Orange, to sar- 
render. But as they hesitated for some time what answer they should 
return, he began to suspect that they were preparing to make resistance, 
and therefore ordered the gates on the north side to be burnt down. 
This was done accordingly ; and he entered, and took possession of the 
town without opposition, at the head of only two hundred and fifty men. 
So accidental and so easily accomplished was the first event of that 
war, which rendered the Netherlands a scene of horror and devastation 
for more than thirty years ; but which, whilst it proved the source, on 
many occasions, of extreme distress to the people, called forth an exer- 
tion of virtue, spirit, and intrepidity, which seldom occurs in the annals 
of history. Never was there a more unequal contest than this which 
was now begun between the inhabitants of the Low Countries and the 
Spanish monarch ; and never was the issue of any dispute more con- 
trary to what the parties had reason to expect. On the one side, a 
people, consisting chiefly of manufacturers and merchants, inhabiting a 
country of small extent, and already much exhausted by a long contin- 
ued exercise of tyranny and oppression ; on the other, the richest 
monarch of the age, who was master of the most numerous and best 
disciplined forces, commanded by generals distinguished above their 
cotemporaries by their consummate skill in the art of war. Nothing 
but despair could have made the people of the Low Countries enter the 
lists with an adversary so much superior to them And it could hardly 
be supposed that they would not be quickly overwhelmed. But from 
the sequel it will appear, how rash it is to conclude with confidence, 
that because an event is improbable, therefore it will not happen. 

On the next day after the Protestants had made themselves masters of 
the Brille, they began to convey their booty on board their ships, with 
the design of proceeding on their voyage to West Friesland ; but one of 
their number, a native of the place «, having represented that they 
could not reasonably expect to find a more commodious settlement else- 
where, the count de la Marck, and all the rest, entered readily into his 
opinion ; and they resolved without delay to fortify the town with the 
qannon belonging to the fleet. 

They had just time to put themselves into a posture of de- 
Mtei^to fence, when the count de Bossut p, to whom the duke of Alva 
]^w»»»e had given orders to attack them, arrived in the island with a 
body of ISpanish troops, collected from Utrectt and other pla* 
ces in the neighbourhood. The count de la Marck, whose forces were 
much inferior in number to the enemy, remained within the town, with 
a resolution to defend it to the last. The Spaniards advanced to the 
walls, and began to batter tbem with their artillery ; when one a£ the 
townsmen leaped into a canal, and swimming a little way till he came 
to a sluice, which Bossut had neglected to secure, he broke it down, and 
let in such a quantity of water, that, in a few hours, a great part of the 

o TredoDg. p Governor of HoUanid. 
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country was overflowed. This did qot deter Bossat from the pro- ^^^ 
secution of his enterprise ; although it obliged him to remove his 
forces to the south side of the town, where the ground which led to the 
principal gate was still uncovered by the water. La Marck had planted 
there his heaviest cannon ; and the Spaniards had little prospect of being 
able to carry their point soon. In the mean time, two of the boldest lead- 
ers of the exiles sallied out with a part of the soldiers from the opposite 
gate and marching along ttie dykes to the place were Bossut had lefl hid 
ships^ they burnt some of them, sunk others, set the rest adrift, and then 
returned safe to the city. When the Spaniards were advertised of this 
disaster, and perceived the water round them rising higher and higher, 
they were struck with a sudden panic, and betook themselves with the 
utmost precipitation to the shore. Most of them made their escape to 
the opposite coast in some vessels, which the enemy had not time either 
to let loose or destroy ; and others by swimming, till they reached the 
3hips that had been set adrifl ; while a considerable number was swal- 
lowed up in the mud and water. Had they been pursued by the enemy« 
they must all have perished. But la Marck, who ^as doubtful of the af- 
fections of the citizens, thought it dangerous to quit the town, lest they 
should shut t&e gates, and turn his own artillery against him. 

Prom this success, the Protestants derived an increase both of strength 
and courage) The citizens declared apenly in their favour, and they 
were immediately joined by numbers who flocked to them from all parts 
of the island. The names < of the inhabitants were registered ; and 
they all swore allegiance to the prince of Orange, as the only legal 
governor of Holland ; engaging to defend the towa and island in his 
name, and that of the King, against the duke of Alva and the Spaniards <i. 
\ Their example quickly diflused the spirit by which they were actuat- 
ed, and served as a signal of revolt to other places. Of this the count 
De Bossut soon received a convincing proof. Having with great difficulty 
passed over from Vorn to Beyerland, he led" his troops towards Dort, 
where he intended to refresh them after the fatigue which they had un- 
dergone. But the inhabitants having heard of his repulse at Brille, and 
dreading, that he might compel them to pay the taxes, they resolved, 
whatever should be the consequence, to refuse him admittance into the 
city. As he was not in a condition to employ force, he marched directly 
to Rotterdam. 

There too he found the people equally averse to the ad- - 
mission of the Spaniards ; but after assuring the magistrates J^SuM^of 
that he meant only to lead them through the town, and not to SottSSm*^ 
lodge them in it, he persuaded them to sufler the several com- 
panies to pass through it, one by one. The magistrates had reason 
quickly to repent of this concession. No sooner had the first company 
entered the city, than Bossut, without regard to his engagement, ordered 
them to keep the gates open, till the other cdmpanies should arrive. 

q This first vietory of the Protestants uras sullied by that savage ferocity, of whieK 
there are nMiny instances in the present war. The monks knowing how obnoxious they 
were to the conquerors, endeavoured to make their esciq>e from the island ; but they were 
sdzed in their flight, treated in the most cruel and contumelious manner, and afterwards 
pot to death. 1 he exiles- were , too lyiuch inflamed by the barbarous treatment which 
they themselves had received, to distinguish between the innocent and the guilty, or to 
listen either to the dictates of humanity or that of religion, for which they professed sudi 
ardent zeal. Having been treated as wild beasts by their enemies, they had now become 
taph) and tore in pieces every thing that fell in their way. 

22 
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The citizeDe reproached him with his treachery, and attempted 
to shut the gates hy force. He bad hitherto been held in esteem, 
lor his moderation ; bat being chagrined, on this occasion, by the mis- 
carriage of bis attempt against the Protestants at Brille, and incensed 
by the affront which bad been offered h\m% first by the people of Dort, 
and since by those of Rotterdam, he resolved to wreck his vengeance 
upon the latter, and shewed his soldiers what he wished them to do, by 
killing with his own hand one of the citizens, who was endeavouring to 
shut the gate. His troops, eager to follow his example, drew their 
swords, attacked the city-guards, slew some of them, and drove the rest 
out of the city ; then giving a loose to their fury, they spread them- 
selves over the town, and butchered more than three hundred of the 
inhabitants ' . 

This shocking deed was no less impolitic, than it was savage and bar- 
barous ; and added fuel to that flame which Bossut, as governor of the 
province, ought to have been at the utmost pains to extinguish. It re- 
quired but little discernment to perceive the necessity of employing the 
mildest expedients with the maritime provinces. There were no citadel 
or Spanish garrisons in the towns of these provinces. The soldiers who 
had been quartered in them, had been drawn off at different times, for 
the punishment of the people of Utrecht. The situation of most of the 
towns, surrounded by the sea, or by the rivers and canals, rendered it 
extremely difficult to besiege them ; and the Protestants, who could 
have easy access by water to^ every part of the country, were greatly 
superior to the Spaniards in oaval force. The people were not ignorant 
of these advantage^ ; and they resolved to avail themselves of them on 
the present occasion. The massacre at Rotterdam made them regard 
Bossut and the Spaniards with horror ; and even those who msbed to 
maintain their allegiance to the king of Spain, were determined to guard 
against the entrance of his troops within their walls, with the same 
vigilance which they would have employed against an open foe. 

This spirit appeared first at Flushing ; which, on account 
vS^. ^^ ^^ situation near the mouth of the Scheld, has long been 
reckoned one of the most important towns in the Netherlands. 
Among the last instructions which the Emperor delivered to his son, 
when he resigned his dominions, be advised him to make this place an 
object of his particular care, and to spare no expence to secure it 
against the attempts of his enemies. Alva had not bestowed that atten- 
tion on it, which a place of so much consequence deserved. He had 
weakened the garrison^ by ordering all of them but eighty Walloon 
soldiers to take up their quarters in Utrecht. The loss of the Brille, 
which i?as owing to the same cause, bad made him sensible of his error. 
He now therefore resolved to finish a citadel at Flushing, of which he 
had laid the foundation some ti^ie before ; amd with this view he order- 
ed eight companies of Spaniards to go there, under the command pf an 
experienced officer. The citizens beheld the chains which were thus 
forging for them, with deep concern. They dreaded the conseque^nces 
which might arise to their trade. They were not entirely free froiQ 
apprehensions of being treated in the same manner as the people of 
Utrecht and Rotterdam. They doubted not that, sooner or later, the 
garrison, which was about to be stationed in the town, would be employ- 
ed to compel ihem to make payment of the taxes ; and they were em-* 

t Meunil Auriaeasy p. 75. Bentivoglio, p. 91. 
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boldened by the succe^fl of the Protefltaats in the isrte of Vorn. 
While their minds were in this agitation, there arrived atnong them 
3bme partisaois of the prince of Orange, who had come on purpose to 
exhort theih tb assert their liberty. Instigated by these men, the popu- 
lace ran to arms, and obliged the feeble remains of the garrison to quit 
the city. • 

On the next day, the Spanish forces arrived in the harbour. The 
pi^ople were assembled in the streets* and upon the walls ; and were stilt 
in some measure unresolved as to their future conduct. The Protes- 
tants, and other friends of the prince of Orange, remonstrated to them 
on the absurdity of hesitating, afler they bad begun hostilities. *< By 
expelling the garrison." cried one of them, ** you have already done 
what the Spaniards will Undoubtedly interpret to be high treason against 
the King. Consider well to whose mercy yon expose yourselves. Re- 
member the fate of the counts Horn and Egmonti and consider whether 
either your merit or ydur innocence has equalled theirs." The Pro- 
testants employed another method to impress the minds of the vulgar. 
They caused proclamation to be made by sound of trumpet, that the 
Spanish garrison was at hand, and that all the citizens must hold their 
effects, their wives and daughters, in readiness for their use *, 

When men ar^ balancing between contrary resolutions, the smallest 
weight is sufficient sometimes to turn the scale. A man in liquor, who 
had mingled with the Crowd, offered for a small reward to fire one of 
the great guns upon the - SpaniiSirds ;, and he did it accordingly, on re- 
ceiving three guilders from one of the Protestants who stood near him. 
From that instant the people were fixed in their purpose. The Span- 
iards, astonished at their reception, and utterly unprepared to employ 
force, let slip their cables, and sailed for Middleburg. 

In that city resided Anthony de Burgoine, lord of Wackene, the 
^ governor of the province ; who, as soon as he was informed of what 
had happened, set out for Flushing, and on his arrival there, having 
Called together all the inhabitants into the most public part of the town» 
he employed every Argument addressed to their hopes and fears, to 
persuade them to return to their allegiance. But they could not listen 
now to any thing but the passions by which they were inflamed. Their 
abhorrence of the Spanish tyrainny was now wrought up to the greatest 
height ; and the governor, apprehensive of da^nger from their unbridled 
fury, immediately left the town. 

Soon after his departure they pulled up the foundations of the new 
citadel, and drove out the persons to whom the chaise of building it had 
been committed. In a few days afterwards they gave a still stronger 
proof of their resolution never to return under the Spanish government. 
Dofi Pedro Pacheco, who had been appointed governor of Flushing, 
having been detained some days behind the troops, was ignorant of what 
had passed, and entered the harbour under a belief that his soldiers were 
in the town to receive him. The people ran to ai'ms, and having seized 
and plundered his ship, they cast him and his attendants into prison. 
Among papers which were found in his possession, it is said, that they 
met with evidence of bis having come with a design to exercise in 
Flushing the wonted tyranny of the Spaniards ; and this discovery, add- 
ed to the circumstance of his being nearly related to the duke of Alva, 
prompted them to form the barbarous resolution of putting him to deauh. 

*ReidaDU8| p. 10. 
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He offered to pay them a rich ransoin for his life, and to remain 
their prisoner ; but they rejected his proposal. He then be^ed 
that they woald respect the nobility of his birth, and put him to death 
by the sword, rather than by the halter. Even this request if^as denied 
him. Their minds were grown savage, from the bloody scenes which, 
had of late been so often acted before them ; and they rejoiced in the 
opportunity which they possessed of wrecking their vengeance on the 
duke of Alva, by inflicting a disgraceful punishment o.n his kinsman. 

They were aware of the consequences with which this conduct, so 
violent and hostile, must be attended ; and, as they knew that it would 
quickly draw upon them (he whole weight of the governor's resentment, 
they omitted nothing in their power to secure themselves against it. They, 
laboured incessantly to strengthen their fortifications. They imported pri- 
vately from Antwerp, ammunition and provisions, which they laid up in 
store ; and they applied to the prince of Orange, and to the Protestants in 
France and England, for assistance. Some troops were immediately sent 
them from France, by count Lewis of Nassau ; and five hundred Flem- 
mish exiles came from England, who were soon afterwards followed by- 
two hundred Scotch and English volunteers, undt^r the command of two 
adventurers, Morgan and Balfour. Their fleet received an augmentation 
where they did not expect it. The duke of Alva having, some months 
before, fitted out a number of vessels to cruise upon the coast, the c<Mn- 
manders of these vessels now declared in favour of the party which 
they had hitherto opposed ; and, setting sail for Flushing, inlisted under 
the banners of the count de Tterart, to^whom the prince of Orange had 
given the chief command of all the forces in the province. 

Tserart soon found himself possessed of suflicient strength, 
Rj^it of not only to defend Flushing, but likewise to attempt the re- 
inZe^mH duction of the other towns In Zealand. With most of these 
towns, there was very little occasion for employing force* 
The inhabitants of Campvere, Armuyden, and some other places, were 
no less intlined to revolt than the people of Flushing ; and in a lew days 
the whole province, except Middleburg and the castle of Rammekins> 
declared against the Spanish government, and received garrisons from 
Tserart. 

In Middleburg too, the greatest part of the inhabitants would gladly 
have followed the example of the other towns ; but they were overaw* 
ed by the garrison. Tserart laid siege to this city, and expected sQon to 
have got possession of it. The garrison ivas weak*; and as the exiles 
were masters at sea, he hoped, by their means, to intercept any rein- 
forcement which might be sent from the continent. The duke of Alva 
was sensible of the great importance of the place, and resolved, if pos- 
sible, to relieve it. For this purpose, he ordered Sancio D'Avila, one 
of bis bravest officers, to carry thither a thousand select soldiers, partly 
Walloons and partly Spaniards, whom he mingled together, as he did on 
many occasions afterwards, that he might the more eflectually excite 
their emulation ; and to these a great number of oncers and persons of 
rank joined as volunteers, that they might partake of the glory of so 
dangerous an enterprise. 

D'Avila left Bergen-op-zoom in the end of April, ai^d had a prospe- 
rous navigation down the Scheld. He was desirous to land his troops on 
th^ nearest part of the island, as from thence he would have had th^ 
jihortest march to Middleburg. But the enemy having received intelli- 
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g^Dce of his design, had drawn together a powerful fleet to oppose 
him. He was obliged therefore to keep out to sea on the north 
side of the island, and to fetch a compass found, till he came to that part 
of it which i§ washed by 'the ocean. ^ The landing there was difficult by 
reason of the flats and shallows, which made it necessary for him to 
march a great way in the water ; but, as he met with no opposition from 
the enemy, he at last brought his men all safe on shores Then having 
immediately set out with a chosen band, to examine the situation of the 
enemy, and having found that, trusting to th^ fleet, they had taken no 
precaution for their defence, he ordered all his forces to advance. They 
ran forward to the attack with the utmost impetuosity. The besiegers 
were overwhelmed with astonishment. The garrison at the 
same time sallied out upon them from the city. They aban- ^1*^,^ 
doned their trenches almost without resistance ; and being hem- 
med in on every side, all of them, except a few, who escaped to Flushing 
and Campvere, were put to the sword ^ 

In this manner was the siege of Middleburg raised. But as the Pro- 
testants still retained their superiority at sea, they hoped, that by sur- 
romiding the island with their ships, and intercepting the supplies which 
might be sent to it, they should soon be able to- compel the garrison to 
surrender. Their fleet consisted of no less than one hundred and fifty 
armed vessels, manned with sailors who were much more expert than 
any whom the duke of Alva could procure. Their maritime enterpris- 
es were for this reason almost always attended with success, and they did 
incredible mischief to the Spaniards at sea ; while at land, having only 
raw troops to oppose to regular and well -disciplined forces, they were 
seldom able to look them in the face. 

^ At this time, when the sea was covered with their ships, and 
almost every entrance tq the ports of the Low-Countries block- 5,"/Sli^ 
ed up, the duke of Medina-ccsU arrived upon the coast. This ^^ «ea 
nobleman had been sent by Philip to succeed the dqke of Alva, ^"'^ ^^^^ 
who, oq account of his health, had applied for liberty to return to Spain. 
Medina-coeli had brought with him flfty*sbips, having two thousand Span- 
ish soldiers on board ; but as he knew nothing of the late transactions 
in the maritime provinces, and had no suspicion that the Protestants 
possessed such a considerable naval force, he fell unawares into the 
midst of their fleet. Twenty- Ave of the largest of his ships were tak- 
en. Some of them edcaped to Rammekins and Middleburg, and he him- 
self got with difficulty ' into Sluys, I in Flanders. The exiles found on 
board the ships which they took, two hundred thousand guilders in spe- 
cie ; and the ships, with the effects which they contained, were valued 
at ^"^e. hundred thousand ^. 

Their next success was in an attack upon a fleet of twenty ships, 
which the duke of Alva intended to send to Middleburg, with troops, 
ordnance, pikes, and gunpowder ^ for the use of the garrison. The ex- 
iles attacked these ships before they had lefl the harbour, and havino- 
taken them all, they carried them, together with the military stores, to 
Flushing. . 

Another fleet, fitted out for the same purpose at Sluys, was equally un- 
fortunate. The Zealanders being informed by their partisans of the des- 
tination of this fleet, and of the time fixed for its departure^ took three 

t Bent'tvoglio^ p. 93. ^ Mearsil Aariaeas, p. 88. 
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^^^ ships, in the short mn betwixt Slays and the isle of Walchem, 
and had the courage to pouBQe the rest iato the harbotir of Ram- 
mekiDS, where, notwithstandiDg the fate of the garrison, they took sonoe, 
and burnt the rest. 

They were not so successful in their next adventure. It bad been f be 
chief object of their desire, for some time, to make themselves masters 
of Middleburg ; because, while that city remained In the hands of the 
Spaniards, the whole island was subject to perpetual alarms. They had, 
as we have just now seen, defeated several attempts which the duke of 
Alva made to introduce supplies, and now the town of Tergoes was the 
only channel by w^ich diey could be conveyed. Tergoes is the capital 
of South Beveland, and was defended at this time by a garrison of eight 
hundred Walloons and Spaniards, under the command of Isidore Pacheco, 
a ^^panish officer. 

To this town Tserart, general of the Zealanders, had, som^ 

tmH ^^^ ^^^ ^'^ repulse from Middleburg, laid siege ; but upon a 

****** fabe report of the approach of the laniards, he had hastily 

To^i6» raised the siege, and left the island. He now returned to it, 

Stti^!en^ ^'th an army of near eight thousand men, most of whom were 

German, French, and English Protestants. 

As the garrison was no match in the field for so great a force, Ts^ratt 
Bad landed in the island without opposition, and, having immediately in- 
vested the town, he pressed forward the siege with great vigour. Th^ 
besieged made several brisk sallies to retard his approach ; but notwitb- 
standing their most vigorous efforts, Tserart had opened his batteri^, 
and made some breaches in the wall. The sifege had lasted for several 
weeks, and Pacheco began to perceive that it would not be possible for 
him to hold out much longer. 

Of this he had given early notice to the duke of Alta ; nor was the 
duke less intent upon relieving him, than he had reason to expect. The 
''distinguished bravery of the garrison and their commander ; the reproach 
which would accompany the suffering them to fall a prey to th6 enemy ; 
above all, the great importance of the plate, the loss of which would 
draw after it that of Middleburg, and the whole province of Zealand ; 
these considerations excited all the governor's attention, and determined 
him to apply with ardour to prepare the succour which Pacheco had so- 
licited. He ordered several regiments of his best troops to assemble 
from different quarters at Bergen* op-zoom, from whence there is a short 
run down the Scheld to Beveland. He likewise sent thither a sufficient 
number of transports with stores of ammunition and provisions ; and ap- 
pointed D'Avila and Mondragone ^ to conduct them to the garrison of 
Tergoes. 

These men, exerted themselves strenuously in the execution of the 
trust that was committed t6 them ; and attempted several times to force 
their way through the enemy's fleet. But the Zealanders watched their 
motions so attentively, were so much more expert in sailing, and possess- 
ed a naval force so much superior to theirs, that all their attempts wele 
baffled ; aod, to save their ships from being sunk, they were frequently 
obliged to return, without being able to effectuate theii^ purpode. D'Avila 
once flattered himself that he had discovered an expedient that would ' 
prove succe^ful. He planted batteries of cannon along the banks of 

X Two of tus most experienced officers. 
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the Scheld ; hopiDg to keep the eoeoay k a distance from the shore,^ 
aod thus to give Mondragonev with the troops, an opportunity of 
passing. Rut the eveat did not answer his expectation. The banks Were 
wet^ and did not allbw of bis coming near enough to^aooy the enemy. 

The Spanish general began to despair of beiog able to exe- 
cute their design, when Plumart, a native of the prpvioce, but JJo^i'fbr 
zealously attached to the Spanish interest, pF0p08e4 another »«"><« t)ie 
n^ethod of transporting the forces, which at first appeared im- **^' 
practicable, although it was afterwards enibraced. In order to form a 
clear conception of Plumart's proposal, it is necessary to attend to the 
situation of the country, and the change which sope years, before it had 
undergone* The isle of Sputh Bovela^d, to which the Spanish general 
found it so difficult tp transport their troopSi, U op]y seven miles distant 
from a tract of land, to which they could have had ecisy access frod Ber- 
gen-op-zoom. This tract of land, wluich is divided from Brabant by thtf 
Easter ^Scheld, and from Flanders by the Hondt, or Wester Scheld, was 
pnce a part of Bevelai^d, and ivas separated from it by a dreadful inun* 
Ration in the yeair one thousand fire h^ndred a^d thirty two ; when the 
sea broke down tl^e dykes, and burst violently across tbi^ island, cutting 
ofif from it the corner which lay nearest to Brabant* and covering it from 
north to soutl^, that is, from the Easter tb the Wester Scheld, with water, 
Brhich the inhabitants were oever able to exclude* The space overflow* 
ed was, at the narrowest, seven Italian miles broad* It could not be cross^ 
fid in boats even at faigh-w^ter, by reason of the fiats and shallows ; and 
^t low- water it was thought unfordabie, on a/pcQunt of the miry bottom, 
and the chaonels of several rivulets, which many persons still remem- 
bered to have seen in it, befqgr(2 it was overflowed 

It was there» however» that Plumart thought it practicable for th^ 
troops to pass over on foot, to the relief of the garrison of Tergoes ; and 
he offered to lead th^ way, ^nd conduct them in their passage. The cha« 
racter pf the man, whose prudence, and fidelity were well known to the 
commanders, was the only circumstapce that prevented them from re- 
garding his proposal as chimerical. No person had ever attempted to 
pass that way before. They tbeoiselves were unacquainted with the 
face of the country before the innndatiop. They only knew the length 
of space pver which the tropps must pass ; and no troops, they behov- 
ed, would be able to stipport the fatigue of so long a march in water, and 
perhaps too in mud and clay. Resides, that« by accidents which could 
Qot be foreseen, they might be retarded in their passage, till they were 
overtaken by the rising tide, and bprted in the waves ; and, even al* 
though this should not toppen, yet the enemy might be apprised of their 
design^ and be ready to fall upon them, as soon as they should reach the 
land. 

Pluniart was not discouraged by these objections* He desired that no 
mention might be inade of this proposal, till be should know with cer- 
tainty whether there was not in reality such a ford as he imagined. He 
then went to make the trial, accompanied by two Spaniards, and a peasant 
who was well acquainted With the face of the country before the inunda- 
tion. He found the ford which he sought for ; arrived safe on the other 
side, and returned, without encountering any greater difficulties than he 
expected. 

D'Avila and Mondragone did not hesitate after this to comply with his 
advice. They immediately prepared a number of small bags, which 
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2^^ they filled with biscuit, gunpowder and matches ; and transported ' 
three thousand of the best troops, Germans, Walloons* and Span- 
iards,'from Bergen-op-zoom to Aggar, a village which lies near the en- 
trance of the. ford. Mondragone took upon hims^ the conducting of 
this extraordinary expedition. When the time proper for entering upon 
it was arrived, he ordered the troops to advance towards the ford ; and 
having distributed the bags among them, he then disclosed his intention ; 
gave them an account of the discovery which had been made by Plumart 
and his companions ; and represented the glory which they would acquire 
bv performing, in the service of the church and of the king, such an ex- 
ploit as liad never been atchieved by any army in the world before. The 
soldiers, full of that intrepid spirit by which the Spanish troops were so 
highly distinguished in the present war, and proud of being selected from 
their companions for so dangerous an enterprise, received this unexpect- 
ed information with every symptom of joy, and called out to Mondragone 
to lead them forward without delay. 

That they might have the more time for their passage, they began to 
enter the water when the sea was ' going back. The Spaniards, with 
Plumart and Mondragone at their head marched first, the Germans next, 
and last of all the Walloons. They were ordered to keep as close as 
possible to each other, that they might the more easily succour one ano- 
ther, if any of them should fall into deeper water, or be entangled in the 
mud. They were not without apprehensions of the tide returning upon ' 
them, and therefore they moved forward as fast as the surrounding ele- 
ment and the slimy bottom would allow. Nine men ronly perished 
through fatigue, or their neglect of the order' which had been given them 
to keep close to their companions. Ail the rest .arrived safe at the dyke 
ef Yersichen, a village only four miles distant from Tergoes; There 
Mondragone ordered them to repose tliemselVes during the ni^ht, and re- 
solved to lead them, at break of day, to the relief of thebesieged. 

But be had already done all that was necessary for this purpose, and 
had no occasion ' to expose either himself or his men to further danger. 
When the besiegers were informed of his arrival, they were filled with 
consternation. Under that aoiazement into which they were thrown by 
so unexpected an event, they regarded the Spaniards as more than men. 
They did not take time to enquire into their number ; but having imme- 
diately raised the siege, they left their baggage apd artillery behind them, 
and betook themselves precipitately to the shore. £ight hundred were 
killed in their flight by the garrison, and many taore perished in the wa- 
ter, in attempting to get on board their ships. Mondragone then entered 
Tergoes ; where he was received by the garrison, with every demonstra- 
tion of gratitude for their deliverance ; and, having remained there till 
he had given directions for strengthening the fortifications of the place, 
he left a part of his troops with the governor, and returned with the 
j^^&t to Brabant, to join the duke of Alvay. 

y BentiToglio^ 110. Menrsii Aiuiacus, p. 89. 
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WttlLB the transactions that have been related passed m ^^e^J^t 
Zealand, the same spirit of revolt, by which the people of that ofHomMl 
province were actuated, made rapid progress in some df the 
other ptrovinces. The inhabitants of Cnc^ayseb were the first in North 
Holland who had the courage to plant the standard of liberty nppn 
their walls ; and those of Medinblinc^ Edam, Parmerend, and other 
towns, quickly followed the example. In some of these places, part of 
the people were averse to this revolution ; but these were few, com- 
pared with their opponents, and were obliged either to yield to the 
majority, or to secure themselves by flight from their resentment. 

The same measures were pursued, at the same time, in the southem 
parts of the province. That flame which had been kindled some time 
before, burst out at once in a thousand different places. And in a feif 
months, Leyden, Gouda, Dort, Haerlem, and all the oAer to^ivns in 
Holland, Amsterdam excepted, had openly declared against the Span- 
iards, and avowed their resolution to acknowedge no other authority in 
future, but that of the prince of Orange; and the States. The same 
resolution wa» formed in several of the cities of Overyssel, Friesland, 
and Utrecht. 

This revolution, so favourable to William's views, was not a little pro- 
moted by intrigues, which, although he himself was absent, were carried 
on in his name, and by his authority. In letter^ to the principal inha- 
bitants he had allured them to his interest, by flattering them with the 
hopes of having all their privileges secured ; of enjoying fuH freedom 
to exercise their religion, whether protestant or catholic ; and of being 
for ever delivered from that oppressive load of taxes with which they 
had been overwhelmed. In order to enforce these exhortations, he 
seat Um agents throughout tht provinces ; and most of tb^e were 

23 
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penK>ii8 either of great address, or of great aothority and infla'* 
ence among the people ^ 

William's military preparations were at this time far ^d- 
Hbmiiitonr vanced. and he hoped soon to begin his march, with the 
pwptM probability of a more prosperous issue than had attended his 

former expedition. He had already collected a formidable army of well- 
disciplined forces. Considerable sams had been transmitted to him by 
the friends of his cause ; and the strongest assurances had been giren 
him, that some of the principal cities in the southern provinces would 
open their gates to receive him. But no circumstance contributed mare 
to inspire him with a confidence of success, than the new measures 
which, a little before the present period, had been embraced by the 
court of France. 

In the bloody contest which had subsisted A>r eeveral years 
tik iflhin between the catholics and protestants in that kingdom,the former 
had generally been victorious. But the latter, roused by their 
leaders, aided by foreign powers, animated by zeal for their religion, and 
inflamed with resentment on account of the cruel persecutions which had 
been exercised against them, continued to make such vigorous efforts, as 
created in their enemies the most alarming apprehensions with regard 
to the issue of the war. The court had, at different times, offered them 
advantageous terms of accommodation ; and peace had oftener than 
once been established between the contending parties. But their pre" 
tensions, their interests, and their religious principles, were incompati- 
ble ; and they remained quiet only till they were in a condition to renew 
hostilities. The court never had more reason to entertain hopes of 
being s^ble to extirpate their opponents, than towards the end of the 
year one thousand five hundred and sixty-nine. Their brave and active 
leader, the prince of Conde, had been killed in the battle of Jamac ; 
they had afterwards received a dreadful overthrow in the battle of Mon- 
contour ; and the admiral Coligni, with the young princess of Bourbon, 
bad been obliged to retire, with the feeble remains of their shattered ar-^ 
my, to the mountains of Gascony and Lanquedoc. There, however, tbey 
exerted themselves strenuously in making preparations for trying once 
more the fortune of war ; and in a few months, they drew together a 
force sufficient to enable them to leave their retreat, and to enter the 
lists against the royal armjr. • * 

When intelligence of this was brought to the Queen-mo- 
gjjw>2S"a. ty^^^t who exercised at that time an unlimited authority in 
RMust the pro- the govemmeut, she was equally exasperated and alarmed ; 
^*'***°^ and fihe resolved to employ other means than open force to 

be avenged upon her enemies. She communicated her plan only to the 
king, the duke of Anjou, the cardinal of Lotrain, the duke of Guise, 
and Alberto Gondi, count of Retz ; who all engaged to maintain the 
most inviolable secrecy. Time only brought to light their dark design. 
The ^protestants, tbey now believed, were not to be overcome by the 
force of arms ; and it was resolved to have recourse to fraud and cir- 
cumvention. 

In pursuance of this plan, a new treaty with the princes of Navarre 
and the admiral was set on fo.ot, and soon afterwards concluded at St. 
.G^rmains. By this treaty, the protestants received a free. pardon 4>f aU 

*• » 

ft In Hotland^ the revolation was chiefljr owing to the activity of Sonoy, whom the prince 
had tent thither as governor lubstitote- till he himself should ari^ive : and in Guekierland^ 
Utrecht and Friesland, to the count of Berg, a nobleman of interest in ihoae parta, wh* 
waa married to WiUiam's aiater, and acted in every thing by his direction. ^ 
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tbeir past offences, with liberty to make public profession of the ^^^ . 
reformed religion ; and the princes and admiral were allowed, for 
their sucurity, to retain possession of Rochelle, Cognoc, La Charite, or 
Montaoban, on condition, that if the articles of the peace were observ- 
ed, these places should be delivered to the king within the space of two 
ytears from the date of the present pacification. 

The prptestant leaders entertained the-same distrust of the sincerity 
of the king and queen-mother in this, as in all their former negociations. 
They vr^re still afraid of putting themsel^^es in their power, and remain- 
ed at a distance from court, in the places of strength which had been 
assigned them. Jn order to^ remove their suspicions, every species of 
artifice was employed. All the articles- of the peace were punctually 
fulfilled. Strict orders were issued to allow the protestants in all places 
to celebrate openly their religious assemblies ; and in all the disputes 
which happened between the catholics and them, the latter were treat- , 
ed with indulgence, while the former had, on many occasions, reason to 
complain of injustice or severity. Charles embraced every opportuni- 
ty to express the pleasure which he now enjoyed, in having restored 
tranquillity to his kingdom ; and even when none but zealous catholic* 
were present, he often declared how unalterably fixed his purpose was, 
to perform, with strict fidelity, his engagements with the protestants. 
He had sufficiently experienced the folly of attempting to subdue men's 
consciences by force ; and no consideration would make him return to 
his fonner unhappy measures ; ^hich he had found to be no less inef- 
fectual for accomplishing the end intended, than they were destructive 
of his own repose, and pernicious to his subjects. All his counsellors^ 
except those who were partners in the bloody secret, believed him to be 
sincere ; and, by the accounts which they gave of his discourse, added 
to the displeasure which they expressed at his change of conduct, they 
contributed to complete the delusion of the protestants. The admirah, 
however, still retained his wo,nted diffidence ; and when urged by the 
king to come to court, and receive in person every proof that could be 
given him of sincere attachment, he declared, that it was impossible for 
him to think himself secure, where his mortal enemies of the family 
of Guise were possessed of so much power. 

To have gratified the admiral by so great a concession as the immediate 
removal of the Guises, Charles knew would have had a suspicious as- . 
pect ; and therefore he went no further at this time, than to assure him 
that his fears were groundless, and that his enemies were not masters as 
formerly. But soon after the duke of Guise and his brother left the 
court, seemingly much disgusted with the measures which were there 
pursued. At the same time, other means of delusion were employed, 
more likely to produce the desired effect. Charles offered his sister in 
marriage to the king of Navarre ; and an ambassador was sent to Eng- 
land, to negociate a match between the duke of Anjou and queen Eliza- 
beth. But of all the instruments of deceit which be employed, there 
was none m.ore efficacious, than the declaration which he made of his re- 
solution to enter into war with the king of Spain. Philip had refused, 
he said, to grant him reparation for certain injuries, which bis subjects, 
had received from the Spaniard$t in America ; and he was determined to 
take vengeance on that prince, by invading liis dominions in the Nether- 
lands, ne offered the command of the army, which he talked of send- 
ing thither, to Aie admiral, and assured him that he would be entirely go- 
verned by his counsels, and those of the prince of Orange and count 
Lewis, in carrying on the war. 
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No proposal coQ]d be better calculated tban tbis tp blind the ad^ 
mirarii penetration. Conecioufi of superior military talents, he 
*was nattirally fond of war ; sincere in his protessiop of the reformed re<* 
ligion, he was zealous to propagate and defend it ; and he was strongly 
attached by sympathy of manners, as well as religions principles, to the 
princes of Nassau. Count Lewis was with him at Rochelle, when the 
proposal was deli?ered, and he contributed not a little to banish from hia 
mind the remains of those suspicions, which he still retained for the 
ling's sincerity. Soon afterwards they both set out for Paris, where 
they were received and treated with so much esteem and confidence, as 
gate the admiral a full conviction that the sentiments both of the king and 
the queen-mother were in realiU* what they seemed. 

Charles thought it necessary for his purpose to wear the mask for some 
time longer $ and as be found that nothing had served so effectually to lull 
the admirars suspicions as this last device, he affected to be extremely 
solicitous about making preparations for the war ; atnd in the mean time 
desired count Lewis to repair to the frontiers of the Netherlands, to 
communicate his design to the malecontents, and to hold them in readi- 
ness for the admiral's arrival with the troops. There was nothing far- 
ther from his intention than to begin hostilities- But no sooner were the 
Huguenots informed of the design on which count Lowis had set out, 
than great numbers of them, prompted by their religious zeal, and by the 
restless military spirit of the age, nocked aft^r him, and offered to assist 
him in any enterprise be should undertake. 

Lewis was himself of too active a temper to suffer tbem to remain long 
v^ithout employment. It was of the utmost consequence, he knew, to- 
wards the success of that expedition op which his orother was about to 
enter, as well as of the French invasion of the Netherlanda, to acquire 
possession e;irly of some fortified town in the frontiejr provinces. With 
this view he had maintained a secret correspondence i^ith some of the 
inhabitants of Mens ; and he made himself master of that important dty 
by the following stratagem : - < 

Having left the confines of Franoe, he arrived in the evening wiA five 
hundred horse and a thousand musqueteers at a wood in the neighbour^ 
hood of Mbns, whence he sent forward ten or twelve of his SQldiers;^ 
whom he selected on ^count of th^ir superior address and resolotitfn* 
They entered Mons in the evening, and lodged together in the same inn. 
They gave out that they were dealers in wine ; informed their host, that 
their servants were bringing a quantity of that liquor, and inquired at 
what hour the «ite of the city, by which il was to be brought in» would 
be opened. They were told, that, for a small reward, the keeper would 
open it ?t any time ; and early next morning, having bribed the keeper 
too^en it, they seized upon the key^, and dispersed the guards. Count 
Lewis, who was at hand with a hundred horse^ immediately rushed in« 
and having taken ))08session of the gate, with a part of his troops, he 
traverse^ the principal streets of the city with the rest, and proclaimed 
to the inhabitants, that he was not come ^s an enemy, hot as a friend ; and 
that the. prince of Orange was approaching with a powerful army, to as- 
sort their liberty, and to deliver them from all those oppressive taxes 
which had be<en itnposed upon thfem by the duke of Alva. 

AH the citizen9 still remained f^ithin th^ir houses, except a few who 
were privy to his design ; but he began to grow uneasy when be reflect- 
ed^on the sinall nunaber of men that w<ere with him, and to wonder that 
the rest of his troops were not come forward, it was to no purpose, he 
knew, to attempt keeping possession of sp great a to^vn with no sniall a 
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force. He rode out therefore as fast as he could towards the place ^^^ 
ipvbere h^ had left his troops, who liad lost their way, and were 
waoderiDg in the wood. He conducted them immediately to the city ; 
Dot without anxiety, lest be should find the gate shift against him on his re- 
turn. But such was the consternation of the citizens, and their ignorance 
of what bad passed, that none of them had ventured to stir without their 
houses. The gate was still open^ and every thing in the town as quiet 
and motionless as when be left it. He then placed his guards at the se- 
Teral gates, and on the ramparts ; and calling the oK^istrates together, 
«j[plaioed to them his own, and his brother's designs ; giving them the 
strongest assurances that no violence should be committed by his soldiers. 
. After which he comiuanded such of the citizens as he could not trust, to 
deliver up'their arms ; and ordered all of them to proceed as formerly in 
the pursuit of their customry occupations* His troops did not amount. 
to more than fifteeq hundred men ; bnt he soon af^quired a much greater 
force b^ the accesaioo of oiany prpteat^nt?, who hastened to his assistance 
from Picardy ^nd Champaign K 

The loss of Mons SLffeetM the duke of Alva ib the most sensible man-^ 
ner ; and it gave him the greater Ufieasiiiess and. concern, as it was alto- 
getbor unexpected. Being no strainer to count Lewis's enterprising 
genius, he had kept an anicious eye upon all his motions, during his abode 
in France ; especially after the peace of 8t. Germains, and the kind re- 
ception he bad met with from the king. The latest, account which he 
had received of him from ^is spies at Paris was, that he was playing at 
tennis ; by which piece of intelligence, they meant to insinuate that he 
was mpr^ attentive to amusement, than to any serious pursuit. When 
the dul^e therefore was informed of his success at Mons, he discovered 
Ike utmost impatience and chagrin. In the rage wl;iich it excited in him» 
throwing down his hat^ and trampling upon it, *^ 1 have been deceived^ 
he cried, by a Tuscan wooiuan (nieaning Catherine of Medici8),.but ere 
long, instead of Tuscan lilies she shall feel the smart of Spanish thorns." 

His vexation w?is much increased by his knowledge of the great im- 
portance of the place which he had lost. He considered that Mens was 
, not only the capital. of the province of Hai^ault, but one of the largest 
and most populous cities in the Low-Countries ; that, being situated in a 
marshy soil, it . might easily be rendered impregnable ; that although it 
was not in the lin^ of the barrier towns, yet it was removed at so small 
a. distance from the frontier, that the possession of it must greatly facili- 
tate the entrance of foreign tropps into the provinces ; and that either 
the French king, whose conduct had for some time past had so hostile an 
appeaj^nce, or the prince of Orange, could easily fi^roish it with sup* 
plies.. 

These consideirations made him resolve to attempt the recovery of it 
v^ithout delay ; but while he was making the preparations necessary for 
this purpose, he received intelligence , of the revolution in. Holland ; 
and at the, same time was informed, that the prince of *> Grange, having al- 
ready collected a numerous army, was about to begin his march- Alva, 
far from shrinking at the view of 80 maa^ iinpeudiag dangers, exerted 
hiBiself with great activity and vigour to repel theua^ He carried on his 
levies with the utmost diligence, and in a very short time found himself 
possessed of between five and' six thousand Qerman horse and eighteen 
thousand foot of the same nation ; besides. fifly companies of Spaniards, 
apd one hundred and fifty of W^Uoon^s aud other natives of the Mether- 

p.9S, Meorsil Auiiaaii^ p. 79. Metavea, ^95. 
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hods. He would gladly have sent a part of Chese forces to reco- 
ver the revolted cities in the maritime provinces, and the rest to 
the siege of Mons ; but when he reflected on the difficulty which he 
most encounter in either of these two enterprises, he apprehended that 
hit* army, numerous as it was, could not with safety be divided. He re- 
solved 'therefore to employ it, whole and entire, against his enemies on 
one hand of him, before he should turn it to the other. 

Still, however, he remained in great perplexity, finding it difficult to 
determine whether it was most expedient to begin with the siege of Mons, 
or the recovery of the maritime provinces. And to assist him in decid- 
ing this important question, he called a council of his principal officers ; 
when the marquis of Vitelli, one of the first in rank, as well as in military 
merit, advised him earnestly to begin with the latter, and supported his 
opinion by observing, '* That although the interior provinces were lia- 
ble to be invaded from the side of France or Germany, yet it would not 
be difficult to recover whatever cities should be lost in those provinces, 
as the inhabitants were in general more loyal than those of Holland and 
Zealand, and much less ipfected with the spirit of innovation in religion. 
That the Huguenots under count Lewis were destitute of means to sup- 
port themselves, and must soon be dispersed ; for he could not be persuad- 
ed that the French king, who had hitherto shewn so much zeal for the 
true religion, would ever debase himself so far, as to favour the attempts 
of his rebellious subjects to subvert it. The German forces under the 
prince of Orange, undisciplined and tumultuary, were actuated in theif 
present warfare, by no other motives but those of pay and plunder. And 
if they were disappointed in their expectation of these, there was little 
ground to doubt that they would choose rather to return home, ailer tak- 
ing vengeance on their leaders, than expose themselves to the fatigue and 
danger of besieging towns and fortresses. •• We may therefore, with- 
out anxiety," continued he, '' put off the siege of Mons, and the defence 
of the inland frontier, till a more convenient season shall arrive. But 
the state of the maritime provinces admits not of the least delay. The 
people there are universally infected with heresy. They have conceiv- 
ed a degree of phrenzy, and indulged themselves in the most extravagant 
excesses against the church and the king. Their situation, strong by na- 
ture, will soon be rendered impregnable. Every passage of a riyer and 
canal will require an army to force it, and every siege^ a campaign to fin- 
ish it. By the sea, and by the rivers, they can be always richly furnish-^ 
ed with provisions ; they can every hour receive succour from France, 
Germany, or England ; and will be able, by their naval force, to prevent 
the king's army from receiving supplies from Spain. It is there too, llie 
prince of Orange, for many years, was governor. There he possesses 
several large estates ; and he has formed there numerous and close con- 
nexions with persons of the greatest influence in the country. As it was 
in these provinces he first erected the standard of rebellion, it is in them 
he intends to fix the seat of that usurped dominion which he is so ambi- 
tious to maintain. Let us attack our enemy ^rst in his strong hold ; and 
when we have driven him from thence, we shall find it much easier to pre- 
vent him from establishing himself in any oUier quarter.'' 

Such were the reasons which Vitelli gave for advising the duke of Alva 
to postpone the siege of Mons ; and, if his advice had been followed, it is 
probable that the republic of the United Provinces would never have 
been formed The people had not yet had time to put the cities into a 
proper state of defence, and they could not have long resisted so great a 
Corce as the duke of A|va might Jiave employed to subdue them. Am- 
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sterdjBim and 'Middlebarg were still crnsfaaken in their allppance. j^^^. 
With the ships belonging to these two wealthy cities; and those 
which he would liave received from Spain, a fleet might have been equip- 
ped superior to that of the protestants ; wlxo must have been soon reduc- 
ed to the necessity of submitting to whatever terms Philip might have 
thought fit to impose. 

No such pernicious consequences as those which were foretold by^ 
Vitelli, could have followed from allowing the enemy to remain fotsome 
time in possession of Mons ; nor even from the conquest which the 
prince of Orange might have made of other places. In an open couor 
try, such as the interior provinces, the fate of towns must depend entire- 
ly on the number and discipline of the armies employed to attack or de- 
fend them ; and in both these respects, the duke of Alva had reason to 
believe that he would be at all times able to maintain his superidrity ; 
especially if, by first reducing the maritime provinces, he could keep 
open his commnnication by sea with Spain. 

But it is infinitely easier for men to jjadge concerning matters of such 
nice deliberation, after the event has happened, than when th^y are about 
to enter upon action. It ought to be considered, that Alva had not yet 
experienced the difliculti^ attending the siege of towns, situated in a 
country so much intersected by the sea, by rivers and canals, as the mari- 
time provinces ; and could not foresee those amazing exertions which the 
people made, fiirst in their preparations for war, and afterwards in the 
defence of their cities when attacked. He had likewise reason to enter- 
tain suspicions of the hostile intentions of the French king He dreaded 
the havoc which would be made by the army of the prince of Orange, 
in the richer and more fertile provinces ; and thought it would bring aa 
indelible stain upon his honour, if he did not endeavour to preveht it. 
Besides these motives, it is not improbable, considering the natural vio^ 
lence of his temper, that he was in some degree infliienced, in the reso- 
lution which he formed, by his personal jealousy of the prince of Orange, 
and his desipe of disappointing a second time the attempts of one who 
had formerly rivalled him in the favour of his prince. 

. Whatever were his motives^ I^e resolved to begin his ope- 
rations with the siege ot Mons ; and to delay the reduction of J^^^^ 
Holland till he should disengage himself from his enemies on 
the southern frontier. In. or^er to increase the number of. his forces, 
he commanded the garrisons of Kotterdain and Delfshaven, the only 
towns id Holland in vvhich he had any garrisons left, to join him ; and 
immediately sent off his son Frederic de Toledo^ accompanied by Noir- 
carmes and Vitelli, with a part of the troops, to form the blockade of 
Mons. 

The inhabitants^ of that city, though suspicious at first of count Lewises 
intentions, were now well satisfied with his government, and were soli- 
citous to provide for their defence against the Spaniards* They assisted 
him with great alacrity in completing their fortifications. They were 
active in laying in military stores and provisions ; and having repeatedly 
sallied out for this purpose, afler Toledo's arrival in their neighbour- 
hood, thf y. had several rencounters with his troops. 

Lewis had, some time before, siBnt the Sieur de Jenlis to Paris, {o 
inform the king of his success, and to solicit the speedy march of the 
troops which he had promised to send to his assistance. . Charles re- 
ceived. Jenlis in the most gracious manner, affected to be extremely ^ 
happy with the accounts which he bad brought him, and gave him au- 
thority to levy forces ; boping that before they could take the field, he 
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1579. ^ould be able to put an end to tfae iceoie ofdisftimulation which he 
had so long been acting. But the admiral, who was allowed to ex- 
ercise an unlimited power in the admintstration, pushed forward the levieis 
irith greater rigour than the king intended ; ana, in a few weeks, Jentis 
was ready to set out with (between four and fire thousand foot and four 
hundred horse. The admiral and count Lewis concurred in advising him 
to (direct his march by the way of Cambray, that he might avoid being 
intercepted by the enemy, and join the army of the prince of Orange. 
But Jenlis refused to comply with this wholesome council. He rainiy 
hoped to be able, with his own forces alone, to oblige the Spaniards to 
quit the siege ; and he wished to secure this honour to himself, rather 
tbau leaye it to be reaped by the prince of Orange. Notice was sent 
privately to Toledo, from the court of France, of the route which he 
was to take, and of the time of his departure. Toledo immediately 
drew off his forces from the blockade, and advanced to meet him on the 
frontier ; being desirous to engage at a distance from the town, lest 
count Lewis should sally out, and attack the Spaniards in the rear, when 
they were engaged in battle with Jenlis. Toledo had reached a village 
called St. Ghislain, at the distance of a few miles from Mons, when he 
was informed that the enemy had entered a neighbouring wood, and tiiat 
upon their coming out from it be might attack thetn with great advantage. 
He ordered his cavalry to march firelt, and followed as fast as he was 
able with the infantry. The cavalry had almost reached the hornets 
of the wood, when they perceived a hundred of the enemy's horse that 
had been sent before to reconnoitre. These the Spaniards instsititly 
attacked, and drove back into the wood, pursuing them closely till the^^ 
reached the main army, which was thrown into con^sion by the preci* 
pttate flight of the fugitives. In a very little time the whole Spanish 
'army arrived, and began the attack, before Jenlis htid time to draw up 
his men in order of battle. The French made resistance, however, m 
two hours with great bravery ; but at last they gave way, and endea- 
voured to save themselves by flight. Upwards of twelve hundred feB 
on the field, and many were killed in the pursuit, partly by the Span- 
iards, and partly by the country people, who took cruel vengeance for 
the injuries which they had received from them ih tiieir march. Jenlis 
himself was taken prisoner, and conducted to the citadel of ilntwerp ; 
where having di^d suddenly, his death was ascribed to poison. The 
loss sustained by the Spanish army was inconsiderable. 

Toledo returned to Mons in a {^w days after this dis^n-' 
bS£jjS5S[** guished victory ; and soon after the duke of AFva arrived. 
This cautious general having drawn a double trench and 
rampart round his army, by which it was rendered secure on one side 
against the sallies of the besieged, and on the other, against any sudden 
attack that might be made upon it by the prince of Orange, he immedi-< 
ately erected several batteries, and begaft his fire in diierent quarters 
with great fury. The besieged discovered no less vigour in -'their 
deience ; which was conducted with great prudence, as well as the most 
indefatigable activity, by count Lewis, seconded in all his operations by 
the celebrated La Noue, who had gained distinguished renown in the 
civil wars of France. 

But although the besieged displayed the utmost skill and 
Arrtvaiof Ae iDtrcpidity, they had no hopes of ^ing able to raise the 
nu^Tii^the siege, without the assistance of the prince of Orange. Wil- 
vcUmtaDds. ij^^j ijg^j already penetrated into the Low Countries, and. 

advanced as far as Ruremond. Tiiere he stopped, and demanded a 
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sapply of provktoDS for his troops. Tfce goyerament of the town 
was in the hands of zealous catholics, who not only rejected his re- 
quest, hut accompanied their refusal with a degree of haughtiness an4 in- 
solence hy whicn thie Prince and his army were h.ighly exasperated. 
There were many of the citizens, however, with whom ,he had formerly 
held intelligence. Having at this time renewed his correspondence with 
them, he made a hrisk attack opon one of the gates* The catholics sus- 
tained it with spirit \ but while they were thus employed, the protestant 
inhabitants snatched the opportunity, and introduced the assailants hy ano- 
ther gate into the city. It was not then in the power of the prince of 
Orange to restrain the fury of his soldiers. Th^y plundered many of th^ 
citizens, violated the churche^f and put to death, with great barbarity, 
several priests^ and other religionists. By some popish Jiistorians, William' 
himself has been blamed on accodnt of these, enormities. But these wri- 
ters seem neither to have kftown that he published an edict to prevent 
them, nor to have considered, that as.he could not but perceive that violent 
measures' were calculated to hurt his cause, by alienating the affections 
of the people in other cities, so his conduct, on < innumerable other occa- 
sions, furnishes the strongest proof of his uttfer aiversion to all cruelty and 
outrage. , • 

William^s acquisition bf Rureutond was of great importance, as it put 
hinn in possession of a commodious passage over the Maese ; he therefore 
iefl a garrison to defend it, and hastened afterwards to Hatnault. The 
citizens of Mechlin baying been gained over to his interest by the Sieur 
de Dorp, opened their gates to receive him. There he likewise left a 
garrison. The citizens of Louvain fefused to admit him within their 
walls ; but, on hi$ prepaiing to employ force, they consented to grant him 
a contribution ; of which h^ accepted, in order to save the time which the 
siege would hive cost him. Niveile, Diest^ Sichem, Tillecnont, and severa 1 
other towns surrendered to him ; some through fear, and others through 
the affection which they bore to his cause or person. Dendremond ami 
Oudenarde were takeuby surprise, and great irregularities were committed 
by the soldiers in both these places, especially in the latter, where, not- 
withstanding their leader's prohibition, they once more indulged that un- 
governable fury with which their bigotry inspired them against the eccle- 
siastics of the Rouush communion. 

William made his stay at each of these places as short as possible. He 
did not, however^ arrive in Hainault till the beginning of September, when 
his army amounted to more than twenty thousand men. 

So great an army could not be supported long without more ample funds 
than he possessed* - The States of Holland had sent him a considerable 
sum. The exiles had transmitted to him a part of the money thet arose 
from their captures. His other friends had raised contributions propor- 
tioned to their abilities. But so great had beed the expence of levying, 
equipiog, and maintaining his troops^ and ^uch immense sums had been laid 
out in purchasing artillery and military stores, that he bad* occasion still for 
all the supplies which had been promised him by the court of France. 

But his hopes of relief from that quarter were now utterly extinguished. 
The plan of treachery above-mentioned, which had been carried on for 
two years, with a degree of perseverance as well as of dissimulation that 
has not its parallel in history, was at ^bks time brought to a conclusion. 
The artifices employed to delude the protestant leaders had at length suc- 
ceeded, and they were almost all cat^ht in the net which had been pre- 
pared for their destruction. ' . • 
The admiral had remained at court for neural months;, during which 
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j^^ time Charles gave him every day fresh marks of a£fcction and 

teem. That deceitful mooarch^had shewn likewise a particular at- 
tachment to the admiral's friends, and was perpetually surrounded with 
them at council, in his own apartments, and when be went abroad. With 
bis permission, the admiral had left Paris, and gone to Cbatillon, where he 
staid for some time to settle his private affairs. This indulgence was cal- 
culated to create in him the most assured confidence ; since it could hardly 
be supposed, that if the king had intended him any harm, by enticing him 
to court, he would have allowed him to depart from it. To such a height 
was the admiral's security now risen, that when Charles expressed his 
desire of having all grounds of enmity between him and the Guises re- 
moved, he readily consented that they should come to Paris, and agreed 
to refer the several pointi of difference between himself and them to the 
king's decision. In a few days after, the duke of Guise arrived, attended 
by a numerous train of dependants ; and a Armal reconciliation was made 
in presence of the king. But it soon appeared how little sincerity there 
was on one side, in the professions which were uttered on that occasion. • 

As a prelude to the final catastrophe, the queen of Navarre, a princess^ 
who by her spirit and magnanimity had long been formidable to the catho- 
lics, died, after a short illness, which was generally ascribed to poison. And 
an attempt was made, by a partisan of Guise, to assassinate the admiral. 
By this last event the protestants were greatly alarmed ; but the king and 
queen-mother, by redoubling their dissimulation, and assuming, with con- 
summate artifice, the appearance of deep concern for what had happened, 
prevented the admiral U'om suspecting them to have been privy to it, and 
diverted him and the other protestant leaders from forming any vigorous 
resolution of providing for their safety. They were all found therefore 
defenceless and unprepared. 

In that horrid scene which passed on the nig^t of the twenty-fourth of 
August, the duke of Guise was the principal actor. But his savage spirit 
quickly diffused itself into every breast ; and no catholic declined to assist 
him in the eiecuUon of his bloody purpose. The admiral, to whom, not 
many days before, he had pledged his friendship, was among the first who 
fell a sacrifice to his fury. This great man died with a fortitude and tran- 
quillity suitable to his character. *' Young naan,'' said he to La Besme 
(who was sent into his apartment by the duke of Guise, while Guise him- 
self remained without till the deed was perpetrated), '* you ought to reve- 
rence grey hairs ; but j^roceed to the execution of your design ; you can 
shorten my life but a very little." While he Was saying this, the assassin 
plunged his sword into his breast. At the saijbe time all his domestics and 
friends were murdered ; among whom was the' brave Guerchy, his lieuten- 
ant, and hfs son-in-law, the amiaUe Teligny« ¥n^o had won even the savage 
heart of Charles, and whose engaging aspect suspended for some time the 
lifted hands of his murderers. But it does not b^ng to this history to en- 
ter more particularly into the detail of this transaction. Upwards of ten 
theusand protestants were massacred in Paris alone ; and in the other cities 
of the kingdom, between fifty and sixty thousand. 

Of this horrid massacre, the first idea is said to have been suggested to 
the queen-mother by Philip, through the duke of Alva, at conferences held 
at Bayonne in one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine ; and it is certain, 
that intelligence of it was received, at Madrid with the utmost joy. Philip 
offered public thanksgiving to heaven for the destruction of his enemies ; 
and wrote to Charles a congratulatory letter on the subject. On the other 
hand, it filled the protestants in the Low Countries with horror and con- 
sternation. Their hopes «f obtainbg deliverance from the Spanish yoke. 
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through the powerful aid of France, ha3 beea raised to the greatest ^^^ 
height, and their dejectioQ now was in proportion to their former ex- 
pectations. 

Nothing could be more galling to the prince of Orange than the news of 
this disaster. Besides the cruel disappointment of finding a j^werful mon^ 
arch his mortal enemy, whom he had so much reason to believe to be his 
friend, he knew not what dangerous effect this unexpected revolution might 
produce upon his troops, especially as some of them were subjects of France, 
and had entered'into his service, under a belief that their king was to sup- 
port them in their present enterprise. 

Perceiving, therefore, the necessity of pushing forward his 
operations with the utmost vigour, and being persuaded, that, 2^**rince 
without some signal instance of success, he could not long sup^ otonSSs. 
port his army, he advanced without delay towards Mons ; be- 
ing resolved to try every expedient, not only to raise the siege, but if possi- 
ble, to bring on a general engagement. 

The duke easily penetrated into his design, and omitted nothing in his 
power to prevent him from carrying it into execution. After the arrival of 
several German auxiliaries in his camp, his army was superior in number, 
as it had always been in discipline, to that of the prince ; and he could not 
have much reason to dread the event ct a battle, in case he should find it 
unavoidable ^ But knowing that the fate of battles is decided sometimes hy 
accidents, against which no human prudence can provide ; and considering, 
that the prince's arofiy, through the scantiness of his funds, would proba- 
bly soon fall to pieces of itself, he resumed the principles on which be had 
acted in the time of William's former expedition, and resolved to avoid 
exposing his troops to any unnecessary risk ; hoping, that, t)y tiring out the 
enemy, he should be able to triumph over them without fighting. With this 
view, while he invested the town on every side, and prevented any sup- 
plies, from being thrown into it, he entrenched his camp so strongly, as U> 
render it entirely impracticable for the prince of Orange to force his lines. 
He fortified-^ the several passes by which the town mi^t be approached in 
the strongest manner ; watched over every operation himself, with indefa* 
tigable attention ; and forbade hiB men to en^ge in the slightest skirmish 
with the enemy, whatever provocation they might receive. 
, f After having taken these precautions, he sent out five hundred horse to 
reconnoitre. They were met by nearly the sam^number of German horse^ 
commanded by count Henry, William's youngest brother, who being ambi- 
tipus to distinguish himself in this his first campaign, attacked the Spaniards 
..with uncomnSn fury, and after killing many of them, broke their ranks, 
and drove them back in great confusion. The Prince himself followed 
soon aftem^ards with all his army, and drew it up in battle array before the 
duke of Alva's camp. 

But Alva, more determined than eter since the repulse of the cavalrjr to 
adhere to his plan, kept all his men within their entrenchments. The 
prince of Oratoge omitted nothing in his power to induce him to change his 
purpose. He shifted his ground, intercepted the convoys of provisions, at- 
tacked foragers, and sent out parties on every side, with a view to entice the 
enemy to quit their lines. 

There were persons in the Spanish c^onp who condemned theirgeneral's 
conduct on this occasion, and exhorted him to put to proof that courage of 
which the enemy were so extremely ostentatious. Among these was the^ 
archbishop of Cologne «, whose ardent j^pirit breathed nothing but war and 
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^^ battle, and who could not rcflish those cautioufl raaxims by which tjie 
duke of Alva had resolved to regulate his conduct. Alva remained 
equally firm against the importunities of his friends, and the arts that were 
practised by the enemy. It was a maxim often in his mouth, that as all hu- 
man eventB are precarious,* the most precarious of all is a battle : to which 
be« added, that it ought not to be the aim of a general to fight, but to over- 
come ; and that there were other means by which this aim might be accom- 
plished more effectually than by fighting. 

•But although his conduct was not approved by the arcjbbisbop of Cologne, 
he had the satisfaction to know that it gave the greatest uneasiness, to the 
prince of Orange ; who perceived, that if an opportunity did not offer soon 
of striking some important blow, by which he might raise the siege, it 
would not be possible for him to keep his army together. His finances did 
not enable him to bring provisions from a distance, and all the country round 
bad been plundered by the Spaniards. Being driven therefore to despair, 
he made a bold effort to break through the enemy's entrenchments ; but 
this adventurous attempt, which nothing could justify but the urgent motjve 
that incited him, was attended with such an issue as he had reason to ex- 
pect. His men were bravely repulsed, and a considerable loss sustained. 

He now relinquished all hopes of either raising the siege, or forcing an 
engagement ; and he resolved to leave Hainault, after attempting to intro- 
duce such supplies into the town as might enable the garrison to hold out till 
winter, when the duke of Alva would be obliged to retire. For this pur- 
pose, he made choice of two thousand horse and one thousand foot, the 
flower of bis army. There was only a single pass by which they could 
have access to the town, and at that place Alva had built a strong fprt, of 
which he committed the defence to a select body of Spanish troops, under 
the command of Sancio d'Avila and Julio Romero. Notwithstanding this 
precaution, which left hardly a possibility of success, the troops destined 
for the relief of Mons advanced towards the pass with the utmost intrepid- 
ity. Romero and d'Avila received them with equal intrepidity ; and were 
seconded by the guns of the fort. The combat was hot and furious. Ther^ 
was a brisk cannonading during the time of it from the two armies, and from 
the town ; but the fire from the fort did the greatest execution ; and the 
Germans, after several hundreds of their number had fallen, were at last 
obliged to abandon their attempt. 

The prince of Orange, now convinced of the impossibility of 
The Prince relieving the besieged in opposition to so powerful an arniy, im- 
jj^wgjw mediately decamped. The duke of Alva followed him next day 
pauu. with most of his forces, and in every movement discovered the 

most consummate skill ; so that he at once prevented the Prince 
from returning towards Mons, and avoided being reduced himself to the ne- 
cessity of fighting. It was not long before he learned that lh,ere was not 
the same good order in the Prince's army, which had hitherto been observ- 
ed iq it. William's authority over hi§ troops had suffered greatly by the fai- 
lure of bis late attempts ; and he was unable any longer to maintain that 
perfect discipline, without which no army, however numerous, can be for- 
midable. 

Alva readily embraced the opportunity which this circumstance afforded 
him. Having taken a vieW in |)ersQn of the enemy's quarters, he resolved 
to attack them in the night. He committed the charge of this enterprise to 
Julio Romero, and gaye him tvvo thousand chosen infantry, who were order- 
ed to be ready to march in the middle of the night, eacb with a shirt over 
his armour, to enable them to distinguish one another. They fell with great 
fu]|ry on the Germaps, who were stationed to guard the camp ; and as naost 
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of them were fast asleep, tbey made dreadful havoc among them, till ^^^ 
the alarm waa commuDicated to the rest, who were soon roused by the 
groans and shrieks of the wounded. At first, believing that the whole Span- 
ish army had attacked them, they fled precipitately. The assailants h«d in 
the beginning set fire to the tents, and many of the Germans perished in 
the flaQies. But this circumstance, by which the horror of the scene was 
augmented^ saved the Geripan army from destruction. It discovered the 
number of the Spaniards, and made it easier for the prince of Orange to 
draw up his men, and to know in what quarter he might find the enemy. 
But the assailants, perceiving that the whole camp was up in arms, niade 
their retreat in time, and eluded the vengeance which they saw approach- 
ing. By the favour of the night they escaped with little loss, after having 
put to the sword near five hundred of the Germans. 

The consequences of this disaster were more pernicious to the prince of 
Orange than th^ disaatter itself. It .filled his troops with consternation, and 
gave them a formidable idea of the Spaniards, whom, on account qf their 
baying so oAen (declined fighting, they bad been accustomed to despise. 
Without waiting for orders, they hastily decamped with one consent, and 
lefl a part of their baggage a prey to the enemy. They had not candour to 
acl^nowledge, that the misfortune which had befallen them on the preced* 
^g night was owing to their negligence in obeying orders. They were dis- 
posed to throw the blame of it upon their general, and began to complain, 
that instead of enriching them with spoil/he had brought them into the Low 
Countries, only to expose them to perpetual hardships and distress. He 
fpund means, however, at this time, to quiet their mindsi and in some mea- 
sure to rectify their opinion of his conduct. 

The duke pf Alva was on this occasion urged by his officers to pursue 
tjie Prince till he should drive him entirely out of the Netherlands ; but 
he repeated the old masim. That it is wiser to make a bridge for a flying 
enemy, than to reduce them to despair ; and returned to the siege. 

The prince of Orange led his troops to Mechlin ; and having 
rjBmained there for soo^e days to recruit them after their fatigue, SJSSSI** 
he continued his march northwards, till he had brought them as 
far a9 Orsoy in the dutcby of Cleves. At that place their ill-humour broke 
out afresh with greater violence than ever, and they began to hold private 
meetings, in which they deliberated, whether, in order to procure payment 
of their arrears, they should not deliver him up to the duke of Alva. The 
principal officers received this ungenerous proposal with horror and indig- 
nation. They were convinced that the Prince had done every thing that 
could haye been dope by a general of the most consummate abilities. They 
knew that he had begun nia enterprise with the highest probability of suc- 
cess, and that his failure in it had been almost entirely owing to the treache- 
rous dealing^ of the French king ; by trusting to whom, he had engaged in 
a very difierent plan of opejrations from that which he would otherwise have 
adopted. By these considerations the officers were entirely satisfied ; and 
throMgh their influence, the common soldiers were persuaded to relinquish 
their perfidiou? design. The army was immediately disbanded ; and WiU 
liam set ou( for Holland, where the people longed for his arrival. 
His retreat from Mons gave bis brother, count Leivis, who was 
naturally of a sanguine temper, the deepest affliction. And this, ^e?Sf 
jpined to the extreme fatigue which he had undergone for several mom. 
months before, threw him into a violent distemper^ which prevent- 
ed him for some time from attending to the siege. But during his confine- 
ment La Noue conducted the defence with so much skill and intrepidity, 
tliat Alva, despairing of being able before wintey to take the town by force, 
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isrt. ^^ willing to agree to such terms of capitalation, as count Leiris 
thought it not dishonourable to accept. These were, that the French , 
count Lewis, the Flemish nobility, and all who were not inhalntants of the 
place, should leave it with their arms and baggage ; and that such of the 
inhabitants as had borne arms might leave it with their effects, but not their 
arms. That such^of them as were catholics might remain in the town qd- 
molested ; but that all the protestants should not only depart from the 
town, but from the Netherlands ; and that all persons, whether citizeos or 
foreigners, should take an oath, that they would not carry arms for the 
space of a year, either against the king of France or the king of Spain ; 
from which oath count Lewis alone was exempted. This capitulation was 
signed by the dukes of Alva and Medina Ceeli, by Frederic de Toledo, and 
the baron de Noicarmes ; and all the conditions of it were punctually ful- 
filled. 

In this manner was Mons recovered from the protestants, 
^Sl'SI^^X *^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^° more than three months i^i their possession. 
•tMediiiB. The duke of Alva felt no anxiety with regard to the recovery 
of the cities which had received the prince of Orange. They 
were neither strongly fortified nor sufficiently provided with garrisons to 
defend them. The first against which he turned his arms was Mechlin ; 
and he ordered his son to lead thither the Spanish troops, who having re- 
ceived no pay for some time, advanced like so many famished wolves, with 
a resolution to satiate their rapacity by plundering the inhabitants. 

On their arrival, the garrison which had been left in the town by the 
prince of Orange seemed determined to make resistance ; but finding the 
citizens averse from co-operating with them, and despairing of being able, 
without their assistance, to hold out long, Uiey deserted the place in the 
night ; and next morning all the priests and ecclesiastics went in solenm 
procession to Toledo's tent, to deprecate his vengeance. When they were 
pleading the cause of the unhappy anxious inhabitants, and representing 
that only a small number of them had been guilty, while by far the great- 
est part had preserved their allegiance ; the soldiers, apprehensive that 
Toledo might listen to this apology, and disappoint them of their prey, 
rushed forward to the city, and broke into it, some by the gates, and others, 
by the help of scaling ladders, over the walls. Then spreading themselves 
like a deluge, they gave a loose to every species of violence ; butchering 
some, and plundering all without mercy. There was no distinction made 
of age, sex, or condition. Virgins and matrons were violated before the 
eyes of their parents and husbands. The churches and convents were 
pillaged as well as private houses ; and the nuns were not exempted 6om 
that brutal lust and fury, which the Spaniards indulged without control. 

The duke of Alva was sensible how great an odium must 
dIlS'S?A?^ ^^^^^^ such a barbarous treatment of a city, which had hither- 
to been distinguished for its fidelity ; yet he chose to justify 
what had been done, and in a few days afterwards published a manifesto, 
in which he declared, that the citizens had suffered no more than their 
rebellion deserved ; that justice was not yet entirely satisfied ; that their 
crime merited a still severer punishment, than barely to be deprived of 
their effects ; and that other cities which had already imitated, or should 
afterwards imitate, their example, might expect, sooner or later, to meet 
with the same fate. Of the sacrilege that had been committed on the 
churches and convents, and the shocking treatment of the weaker sex, no 
mention was made in the manifesto, and no excuse was ever offered for 
passing over these enormities with impunity. Great arrears, said the apo- 
logists of Alva, were at that time due to the soldiers ; and, as he could not 
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satidfy them, he either thought it reasoDable to allotr them to take a 
compensation for th^ir pay ; or, being well acquainted with their ferp- 
cioas tempers, he was afraid to exercise his authority. The Spanish soldiers 
themselves, though little scrupulous with respect to crimes contrary to the 
laws of nature, justice, and humanity, were afterwards, agreeably to the 
character of their nation, touched with remorse on account of their viola- 
tion of the churches ; and in order to atone for their guilt, they hearkened 
to the dictates of superstition, and laid out a portion of their plunder in 
liailding a house for the Jesuits in Antwerp ®. 

Alva having gone to Maestricht, where he dismissed his 
German horse, went from thence to Brussels, while the Spa- £''11^**'^^***® 
niards were permitted to remain at Mechlin for several days, zmpben* * 
-which they employed in collecting their plunder, and in send- 
ing it off in i>oats to Antwerp, to be exposed to sale. Toledo then led them 
against the other cities which had received German garrisons. These 
garrisons fled on his approach ; and the people agreed to pay exorbitant 
contributions to save their cities from being sacked : nor did he meet with 
any opposition in his progress, till he came to Zutphen, which was at that 
time a place of considerable strength. It was defended with a wall flank- 
ed with bastions, and surrounded with a deep ditch. The Issei washes the 
fortifications on one side, the Berkel on another ; and the ground on the 
other two sides is so extremely wet and marshy as to render the place, for 
the greatest part of the year, almost inaccessible. But unfortunately for 
the protestants in garrison, they could not avail themselves of these advan- 
tages at this juncture ; the frost having set in with uncommon severity se- 
veral days before the arrival x)f Toledo. He found no difficulty therefore 
in approaching the place with his batteries, and he soon made a breach in 
the wall. He was preparing for an assault, when he received intelligence, 
that the garrison, and all such as had rendered themselves obnoxious, had 
gone out of the town by the opposite gate ; and that the citizens who re- 
mained were now, when left at liberty to act agreeably to their inclination, 
willing immediately to surrender at discretion. But Toledo having, by the 
small resistance which the garrison had made, got a pretext for plundering 
this anhappy people, refused to listen to any terms of accommodation, and 
ordered his troops to advance. They entered the town without opposition, 
and repeated there the same shocking barbarities which they had exercised 
in Mechlin, with this difference, that as there was much less booty in Zut- 
phen, to satisfy their rapacity, they indulged their cruelty so much the 
more. They put to the sword all the citizens who fell in their way, men 
and women widiout distinction ; and when they were tired with slaughter- 
ing, they cast great numbers into the Issel, and indulged themselves in the 
horrid joy of beholding the unhappy sufferers perish in the stream. By 
the sword and water, above five hundred perished ; and the rest were 
obliged to redeem their lives by the most oppressive contributions, which 
were , so cruelly exacted, that the living had reason to envy the fate of 
those whom death had delivered from such intolerable misery^ . , 
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^^^^^ While the Spanish anny wa6 employed in the siege of MoBi, 
inHoitoiiAftDd and in sobdaittg the other revolted towns in the southern pro-^ 
^^'^'^ vinces, the people of Holland and Zealand improred the leisure 

which was afforded them, by taking every precantioa in their power to 
secure themselves from being again reduced under the Spanish yoke. 
They increased the number of their ships of war, completed their lortifi- 
cations, imd levied so great a number of forces, as, with the great advsm* 
tages of their situation, they hoped would be sufficient for their defence. 

Before the dul^e of Alva set out for Mons^ he had, agreeably 
r^''t£eSSet ^^ orders transmitted to him from Spain, read, in presence of 
Jrtfaeiodiapd the Ststes of Brabant, Artois, Hainault, and Flaoders, a decla- 
aod^lkamyiii nation, that he would pass from the taxes of the tcaOi and 
twentieth pennies, on condition that the States would devise 
some other means by which the money necessary for the king's service 
might be raised. Intimation was made of this concession to the States of 
Holland, by the count of Bossut '^ who, in the name of the governor, co»- 
manded them to assemble at the Hague, to consider of w^at other taies 
they would substitute in the room of those which had been fqtmerly 
imposed. 

This concession, which, if it had been made sooner, mij^t 
SuJ^i^by ^*^® prevented the revolt of the maritime provinces, was nol 
tbeStttes. 'attended wlth the desired effect. It excited in the minds of 
the people the highest degree of joy and exultation ; but they 
did not think themselves indebted for it, either to the king or the duke of 
Alva. They ascribied it wholly to the dread that was entertained of the 
prince of Orange, to whom alone they thought themselves bound for this 
first instance of attention that had been shewn to their inclination or in- 
terest since Philip's accession to the throne. They could not doubt, that 
if his apprehensions of the German army were removed, Alva would 
be again permitted to resume the pursuit of that plan of tyranny which he 
had been obliged to suspend. They were well acquainted with the vindic- 
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tive spirit Which animated Philip's coubcIIs* Tbey knew that, for ^„^ 
much slighter offences than those of which they had been guilty, 
many thousands of their couotrymen had soffered the most cruel death ; 
and they believed, that whatever assurances might be given them of pardon, 
the memory of their guilt would never be extinguished but in their blood. 
By the unrelenting cruelty which had been exercised against the protes* 
tants, added to the contempt which had been shewn to their fundamental 
rights and laws, the people were entirely alienated from Philip's person 
and government. They were convinced that he had resolved to treat them 
henceforth, not as subjects but as slaves ; and they had long repined and 
murmured at their fate. 

From the time of Alva's arrival in the Netherlands, all the protestants 
who had escaped from the cruelty of the inquisitors, bad carefully conceal- 
ed> their sentiments, and conformed to the established worship ; but having 
of late received a great increase of number, by the return of many of the 
exiles, they had thrown off the mask ; and it now appeared, that by far the 
greatest part of the inhabitants^ and even of the deputies of the States, 
were strongly attached to the reformed religion. Their religious zeal co- 
operated with their abhorrence of the Spanish tyranny ; and hc^h together 
inspired them with a fixed unalterable purpose to defend their liberty to 
the last. « 

Prompted by these motives, the « States paid no regard to the 
order for assembling at the Hague, transmitted to them by Bossut ; ^d^^' 
and that they, might the more strongly express their contempt of 
the Governjcir's authority, they appointed an assembly to be held at Dort. 
Of this assembly they gave early notice to the prince of Orange, and intreat- 
ed him to send oae of his meat faithful friends, properly instructed, to as- 
sist them in their deliberations. The person whom the Prince made choice 
of for this purpose, was the Siear de St. Aldegonde, the author of the com- 
promise, who had long been well acquainted with William's most secret 
Tiews and sentiments. 

St. Aldegonde readily undertook the task imposed upon him ; • 
and at the first me^ng of the States, gave them thanks, in the JIJII^*^ 
name of the Prince, for the intiniation which they had sent him, RaKemenu 
of their resolution to vindicate their liberty under his direction. ^^^ 
♦* The»Pnnce was conscious, he said, of being seriously interest- O'»of«» 
ed in the welfare of all the provinces, and of none more than those 
of Holland and Zealand, which for several years had been the objects of 
his particular attention. From time to time he had heard with rndignation 
and grief, of the distress and misery to which they had been reduced 
through tbe Spanish tyranny ; and there was nothing which he desired more 
ardently, than to he instrumental in recovering for them those invaluable 
rights, which for ages past had proved the source of their prosperity. In 
onder to accomplish this end, he had spared neither expence nor labour. 
He had failed in his former attempt for their deliverance, not (he hoped, 
they would believe) through any negligence or misconduct, but through the 
soperior power and more copious resources of the enemy. In his present 
armament, he had already expended all that remained of his once ample 
fortune ; and as in levying his army, he had trusted in a great measure to 
the assistance which they had promised him ; now was the time to fulfil 
that promise, and to enable him to begin his military Qperations without 
delay." 

The States, who knew the truth of what St.' Aldegonde had represent- 
ed, aod were sensible how much the success of William's enterprise de- 
pended on his receiving an immediate supply, sent him without delay a 
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un, ^^^^^^ thousand floriDt , which they borrowed from the more wealthy 
citizeos ; and promised to send him more as soon as it could be rais- 
ed, either from the ordinary taxes, or from the revenues of the mo- 
nasteries, which were at that time converted into a fund for carrying on 
the war. After this transaction, a solemn declaration in writing was deliv- 
ered to St. Aldegonde, in which they engaged to acknowledge the prince 
of Orange as the only lawful governor or stedthoider of the province ; ap- 
pointed him commander in chief of all their forces by sea and land ; and 
engaged, that, without his consent, they should not listen to any terms of 
peace which might be offered : St. Aldegonde, on the other hand, engag- 
ing in the name of the prince, that he would not lay down his arms, nor 
enter into any accommodation or treaty, without the knowledge and appro- 
bation of the States >. 

The States exerted themselves strenuously to perform their 
22J^^ promises of supplies. They sent him two hundred thousand flo* 
rins, which he received at Ruremonde, in his way to Mons, and 
gave him security for three hundred thousand. When the news were 
brought them of his retreat, and the necessity under which he found him- 
self of disbanding his army, they were exceedin^y dejected ; and were fill- 
ed with the most disquieting apprehensions, when they considered that the 
duke of Alva, having no enemy in the field to oppose his progress, was ntm 
at liberty to employ all his forces united in taldng vengeance on them for 
their contempt of his authority. 

Their distress was much increased by the inflexible obstinacy 
rtJSSMT of ^^ ^^^y ^f Amsterdam, in adhering to the Spanish interest ; 
^iJJi^'M- which did not proceed so much from Uie general inclination of 
the citizens, as from the care which the duke of Alva had taken 
to preserve the government of that city in the hands of the most rigid ca- 
tholics. By an order of the States, Lumey, count de la Marc, had besieg- 
ed it with a considerable body of troops ; but after making some progress 
in his operations, he despaired of success, and suddenly raised the siege. 
He ascaibed the miscarriage (^ his attempt to the n^igence of the Stipes, 
in supplying him with provisions. The States, on the other band, threw 
the blame entirely upon the count. They had been for some tiaae past ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with his coodact, on account of the empties which he 
had allowed his troops to exevcise against the catholics ; and they bdieved 
that they should never be abla to persuade the people of Amsterdam to 
unite with the other cities in the province, while their army was mider the 
command of a person who had rendered himself so exceedin^y obiioxioiis K 
Loud complaints of the outrages of the soldiers were iieaid in 
every quarter, and many of the people began to lament the revo- 
lution to which they had given their coBsent. The States dreaded 
the consequences w so much ill-hamour. But they were not pos- 
sessed of power suflkient to remedy the abuses complained sf; 
and la Marc, who was naturally vii^ent and ferodous, paid no regard to 
their commands. In this distress thej had no resource, bat in the pmdeaoe 
and authority of the prince of Orange ; who» they hoped, would, notwith- 
standing his late midbrtnnea»be able to repress the insdence oi die sol- 
diers sod their generaL They sent turn notice 9£ the critiGd situation to 
which they were reduced ; and thev intreated him lo cause, as soon as pos- 
sible. Id take the government of ttie province, and the *■**— »»H of die 
Ibices into his own hand. 
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William could not, either with safety or honour, have left his jm. 
army sooner than he did. From Orsoy , where it was disbanded, thepriMe of 
he went, attended only by his own domestics, and a company of h2S&!° 
borse, to Campen in Overyssel, and from thence he passed over 
the ^uider Sea to Enchuysen ; where he was joyfully received, and all his 
directions for the greater security of the place were carried immediately 
into execution. After staying there for some days, and visiting the other 
towns in the province, he set out for Maerlem ; having appointed a conven- 
tion of the StAtes to be held in that city, to consider of the present situation 
of their affairs. 

His arrival excited in persons of all ranks the most unfeigned ^^ 
joy ; but this joy, he perceived, was greatly allayed by their ap- tAa^^ 
prehensions of being unable to resist an enemy, before whom he 
himself, at the head of a powerful army, had been obliged to retire. The 
first object of his attention was to raise their drooping spirits, by making 
them sensible of the advantages which they possessed in the nature and sit- 
uation of their country ; which, while they retained their superiority at 
sea, and acted in concert, would render abortive all the attempts of tbe^ 
Spaniards to reduce them. The magnanimity which he displayed diffused 
itself into every breast ; and the deputies unanimously declafred, that they 
would be entirely governed by his councils in all their conduct, and would 
iaj do4vn their lives sooner than abandon that invaluable liberty, without 
which they thought life itsea was not desirable. 

Id the present temper of their minds, William might have giodeta. 
ruled the people of the maritime provinces with an absolute ti^ando. 
sway ; but he knew there was a much safer, as well as a more J^^m. 
effectual, method of exercising power, and wisely resolved to 
consult the States in every matter of importance, and to take upon himself 
ODly the execution of their commands. For this purpose he frequently 
convened them ; and in order to give greater weight to their decisions, he 
persuaded them to admit into tl^ir number the deputies of twelve other 
cities, besides those of whom their assembly had been hitherto composed : 
a measure which was no less gracious and popular, than it was wise and pru- 
deot. It flattered the vanity of those towns on which the new privilege 
was beslpwed ; engaged them to contribute with greater alacrity their share 
of the public expences ; and drew the several districts of the province 
into a state of more intimate union with one another. 

With the States, thus increased in number, the Prince applied himself to 
rectify the disorders which had prevailed, and to put the province into a 
posture of defence against the Spaniards. It had been deserted during the 
late commotions by many of the principal inhabitants, by several members 
of the courts of justice, and by the officers of the revenue, and others who 
^held public employments ; which they had been induced to abandon- either 
by their attachment to popery, or the diffidence in the duration and stability 
of the present government. The numerous vacancies which were thus oc- 
casioned, were supplied with protestants ; and no catholic was admitted into 
any office, or allowed to take any concern in the administration of public 
affairs. 

The exercise of the Romish religion was prohibited in the £,,auisii. 
churches ; and the only worship permitted to be exercised pub- ment of the 
licly, was the protestant, as tau|ht by Calvin, and practised in SdlS^ 
Geneva, and the Palatinate. Thus far the prince of Orange 
complied with the inclination of the people, by a great majority of whom 
the principles of the reformers had been embraced. But all persecutieo 
on account of religion) he discouraged to the utmost of his power. His 
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^ reasonings for toleration were more snccessfal now in favour of the 
papists, than they had been formerly with the dutchess of Parma, io 
behalf of the reformers. The States, by his persuasion, resolved that no 
person whatever should be molested on account of bis religion,, provided 
that he lived quietlv, kept no correspondence with the Spaniards, and gave 
no disturbance to the established mode of worship i, 

William found greater difficulty in restraining the licentiousness of the 
army, than in settling either the courts of justice or the church. When we 
reflect on those horrid scenes which -were exhibited in the Netherlands bj 
the duke of Alva and his associates, it will not appear surprising, that the 
protestants should have conceived the most violent animosity against their 
bloody persecutors. They had seen their dearest relations and friends, 
besides many persons whom they revered on account of the innocence and 
sanctity of their lives, treated like the most flagitious male&ctors : and 
many of themselves had, in order to avoid the same fate, been obliged to 
abandon their habitations, and to wander from place to place, foriora and 
indigent. In the bitterness of their distress, they had foi^ottea the spirit 
of that religion for which they suffered ; and on many occasionst wreaked 
their vengeance against their enemies with a brutal fury. To the Spaniards 
ij^ho were taken prisoners at sea, the protestants on board the fleet gave no 
quarter ; while the ecclesiastics, and *many others whose only crime wae 
their adherence to the religion of their ancestors, were treated by the pro* 
testant soldiers with equal inhumanity. 

The count of la Marc, commander in chief of the forces, was 
iliMarc.^ so far from opposing these enormities^ that be encouraged his sc^ 
diers in committing them. This nobleman's principal virtue was 
intrepidity, and under the cloak of zeal for liberty, and the. reformed reli* 
gion, he seems to have intended nothing so much as the gratification of his 
avarice or revenge. The prince of Orange, who, from his natural human- 
ity, and a prudent regard to future consequences, was utterly averse to 
every species of violence, attempted to make him sensible of the iblly and 
iniquity of his conduct. But finding that he was not likely to succeed, and 
that the soldiers still indulged themselves without control in their wonted. 
excesses, he referred the matter to the cognizance of the States, and de^ 
sired them to consider coolly what was proper to be done. Th^ States, 
who were highly incei;ised against the count, (or his contempt of their au- 
thority, deprived him of his command, and ordered him to be apprehended. 
WilliaiB, unwilling to forget the services which the count had performed in 
the' beginning of the revolt, soon after interposed in his behalf, and prevail- 
ed upon the States to release him. But la Marc coujd not digest the afOronl 
which had been offered him. He complained loudly of the States for their 
ingratitude ; boasted of his authority in the fleet and army, and attempted 
to excite a spirit of sedition among the people. The States were medita- 
ting to seize him a second time, in order to briqff him to his trial. But the 
prince of Orange, prompted by tenderness for hts relations, and a sense of 
his former services, dissuaded them from executing their design, and advis- 
ed them to suffer him to leave the province. The States listened> though 
with some reluctance, to this advice, and the count having left the Nether- 
lands, died soon afterwards in the city of Liege. 

The command of the forces was conferred on the count of Battenburg, 
by whom they were brought under proper discipline ; and all such of tl^ 
catholics as chose to remain in the country^ delivered from those alarms andi 
apprehensions with whicb. they had been hitherto disquieted. One cause 
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of the great irregularities which had been committed by the troops, ^^^ 
was the want of proper funds for their subsisteuce. The States now 
srappiied this defect, as well as the present circumstances of the province 
would allow. To the payment of the army, and other public purposes, 
they appropriated the demesnes which the king had enjoyed as count of 
Holland, the revenues of the Romish priests and monasteries, and the 
estates of all ddch catholics as bad gone over to the enemy, besides a cer- 
tain proportion of the captures made at sea ^ 
% While the prince of Orange and the States were thus eth- 
ployed in providing for the security of Holland, Frederic de SSXiSraif 
Toledo had made rapid progress in reducing the towns which 
had revolted in the other provinces ; nor did he find much difficulty in 
subduing them ; lor so great was the terror which they had conceived 
from his late success, that of all the towns which had declared for the 
prince 6f Orange in Grontiigen, Overyssel, Utrecht, and Friesland, there 
was none that did not send ambassadors to Toledo, to deprecate his yen- 
geance, and to make profession of unreserved submiission to his will. He 
placed garrisons in the most considerable towns, and infficted no other 
pnnishment upon the people but pecuniary fines. Had he maintained the 
same moderation in his conduct afterwards, he would not perhaps have 
encountered much greateir difficulty in the recovery of some of the towns 
of Holland and Zealand, than he had met with in recovering those of the 
interior provinces ; but from natiiral temper, he rejoiced infinitely more 
in rig6ur and severity, than in lenity and moderation ; of the truth of 
which be gate a signal proof in his barbarous treatment of the inhabitants 
of Naerden. 

This town was then neither large nor strongly fortified, yet 
the citizens, prompted by some foreign protestants who resid- JK'^'tte r 
ed in it, were bold enough to refuse admittance to a company Kaerden. 
of horse, sent by Toledo before his main army, to require 
their submission ; but, having quickly repented of their rashness, they 
dispatched a deputation of the most respectable inhabitants, among whom 
was Lambertus Hortensius, a man eminent for his learning, to Amersfort, 
where Toledo had arrived in his way to Naerdeo. He declined hearing 
the ambassadors himself^ and desired them to apply to Julio Romero, who 
had power, he said, t6 grant them such terms of reconcilement as he should 
judge to be reasonable. By Romero it was agreed, that the lives and for* 
tunes of the citizens should be spared on the following conditions : That 
the town should be immediately delivered into the bands of Toledo ; that 
all the inhabitants should renew their oath of allegiance to the king ; and 
that one hundred Spanish soldiers should be permitted to seize as much 
booty as they could carry at one time out of the city. In ratification of 
this agreement, Romero, having given his right hand three several times 
to Hortensius, entet*ed the town, attended by so small a number of Spani- 
ai^s as banished from the minds of the citizens all apprehensions of fraud 
or violence ; and when he summoned them to meet in one of the churches 
to take the oath of allegiance, they rai^ thither unarmed, and presented 
themselves a defenceless prey to their bloody murderers. Whether Ro- 
mero acted in concert with Toledo does not appear from the cotemporary 
historians. This only is- certain, that while the former was employed in 
administering the oath ; the latter, who had brought forward his troops to 
the gates ctf the town, led them directly to the church in which the citizens 
were assembled, and ordering the doors, which till then had been kept s|iut, 
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to be thrown open, he rushed into it at the head of his troops, and im-. 
^"^ mediately killed with his own hand the principal magistrate. The Spa- 
niards were not backward to imitate the example of their general. They fell 
with savage fury on the astonished, defenceless citizens, and after butcher- 
ing all that were in the church, spread themselves over the city, and put 
every person whom they met to the sword. They made no distinction 
between the innocent and the guil^ ; the catholics, as well as protestants 9 
those who had preserved their allegiance, as well at those who had thrown 
it off, were all involved in one promiscuous ruin. The soldiers tfaeo 
entering into the houses, where they found the wives and daughters of the 
slain overwhelmed with anguish, instead of being softened by the sight d 
so much unmerited distress in that tender sex, their savage hearts only 
prompted them to indulge their avarice, ^heir cruel^, and their lust 
Even virgins under age they violated, and others they tortured in the most 
inhuman manner, eiUier from a wanton pleasure which they took in. cruel 
deeds, or to extort from the unhappy sufferers a dkcovery of the treasure 
which had belonged to their murdered husbands or parents. They strang- 
led some, embrued their hands in the Uood of others, turned all the rest 
of the city into the open fields, and then throwing fire into the houses, re- 
duced the town to ashes. 

The accounts transmitted to us by the protestant writers of the horrid 
cruelty which the Spaniards exercised on this occasion, would be incredi- 
ble, if they were not confirmed by the catholic historians. There was an 
hospital in the town for old men, and at that time there were sevend in it 
i^ove eighty years of age ; even* these were butchered ; nor did persons 
confined to the bed of sickness and distress escape their fury. The life of 
Lambertus Hortensius was saved by the interposition of the count de Bossnt; 
but the Spaniards made him suffer what was worse than death ; by mur- 
dering the son, and tearing his heart out of his body before the fatber-s 
eyes. There is another instance of their cruelty recorded, which is, if 
possible, still more inhuman. After having tortured in the most shocking 
manner one of the citizens, to make him discover where he had concealed 
his wealth, they dishonoured his wife in his presence, imd upon his re^ 
proaching them with their barbarity, they put him to death ; then having 
tied the woman's hands behind her, they bound her by the feet to a beam 
of Uie house, with her bead downward, and left her to die in that posture, 
with her tittle son, whom they likewise bound and placed beside her, to 
aggravate the misery of tiiat dreadfiil death to which Uieir cruelty had 
doomed her K 

From this horrid massacre, Toledo led his army to Amsterdam, where 
iiG remained for some time in expectation that, from the dread of his ven- 
geance, the other towns of the province would be induced to make a 
tender of their submission ; but the cruelty and treachery which he had 
exercised at Naerden, were not more contrary to the laws of religion and 
humanity, than inconsistent with the maxims of sound policy, and were 
calculated not so much to excite terror as revenge and indignation. From 
the fate of Naerden, the people were convinced, that there was at least as 
much to be dreaded from submission as from resistance, and they thought it 
no less absurd than dangerous, to enter into terms of agreement with men 
who bad shewn themselves so cruelly perfidious. 

Of this they soon gave a conspicuous proof in their vigorous 
Ij^g^ and obstinate defence* of Haerlem. To gain over the inhabitants- 
of that city, Toledo had employed the mediation of the catholics 
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of Amsterdam, and amne of the magistrates of Haerlem had sent pri- 
vately three of their namber to Frederic to treat with bim of a surren* 
der. This was no sooner knowo, than Riperda, a Friesland gentleman, to 
whom the prince of Orange had committed the government of the town, called 
together the principal inhabitants, and informed them of what had 
passed. '* By a solemn oath," said he, ^* the magistrates were j^iE^'' 
lately boand not to listen, without yoni^ permission, to any propo- 
sals, or to engage in any design or enterprise by which the general interest 
<^the city might be affected ; yet, not only without your permission, but even 
without your knowledge, they have sent an embassy to treat with Toledo 
about delivering the city to the Spaniards. We are unable, they pretend; 
to withstand so great a force as will be brought against us, and must be in- 
volved in all the miseries of a cruel siege, unless we avert them by a 
timely application for peace and pardon. But have the Spaniards treated 
with greater lenity those who have trusted to their faith, than those who 
have opposed them ? Have the people of Mechhn and Zatphen been 
dealt with more mercifully than th6se of Mons ? Does not the melancholy 
hXe of Naerden sufficiently instruct you how little regard is due to the 
promises of those men, who have now shewn thanselves no less devoid of 
faith than we have ever found them of humanity ? Are not the streets 
of that unhappy city still reeking with the blood of those who confided in 
the faith and mercy of the Spaniards ? By standing on our defence we 
ipay elude their fury ; but if we receive them into the city, we rush head- 
long upoB destruction. They will either butcher us like sheep, after they 
have stripped us of our arms, or reduce us to a state of ignominious 
slavery and bondage* Do not flatter yourselves with the hopes that they 
«re willing to 4>e reconciled to you. ^hey intend only to take advantage 
of your simplicity, and to get you into their power, without exposing 
themselves to danger. Have you not already sworn to act the part to 
which-I now exhort you, to defend your walls against the Spaniards, and 
to preserve your allegiance to the prince of Orange, whom you have 
acknowledged as the only lawful governor of th% province ? And in 
order to save ourselves from the hardships of a siege, shall we imitate that 
▼lie example of treachery, which in our enemies appears so odious ? Let 
us derive courage, my friends, from the justness of our cause ; and rather 
than submit to such an enemy, let us resolve to die, fighting gloriously in 
defence of our religion, our liberty, and laws." 

^ This speech was received ivith shouts of high applause by all the au- 
dience. They cried out with one voice ; *^ No peace with the Spaniards ; 
we will shed the last drop of our blood, rather than open our gates to so 
perfidious an enemy." Riperda then sent information to the prince of 
Orange, who was at this time in Delfl, of the resolution which they had 
formed. And in return, William encouraged the citizens to persevere, by 
assuring them that 'the other cities in the province would exert themselves 
with vigour in their behalf. Immediately after which he reinforced the gar- 
rison with four companies of Germans ;- and sent St. Aldegonde with a com- 
mission to put the administration of the town in the hands of such as were 
sincerely attached to the reformed religion. Of the three ambassadors who 
had treated with the Spaniards, t>ne remained with Toledo, and the other two 
were, upon their return to Haerlem, put under arrest, and sent to Delft, 
where, after being tried, they were condemned as traitors. One of them 
died in prison, and the other was executed publicly : an instance of seve- 
rity, with which the prince of Orange was not displeased, as it tended to 
deter the catholics in the other cities from holding correspondence with 
the enemy. 
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^^^ The news of these unexpected events excited, in the fiery tempers^ 
' ' of Toledo and his father, the highest degree of wrath and indignation. 
They immediately gave orders for the march of the troops to Haerlem, 
and exerted themselves strenuously in making preparations for carryiog on 
the siege with dispatch and vigour. 

Haerlem was, at the time of this memorable siege, the most 
SfiSS^, considerable town in Holhind, next to Amsterdam. It was sur- 
rounded with a deep ditch and a strong wall, but was of so great 
extent, thatit required a numerouiT garrison to defend it. It stands beauti- 
fully in the midst of an extensive plain, having a wood on one side, and a 
branch of the river Sparen on the other ; and the other branch of that 
river passes through the town, and then falls into the lake, or as it i^ some- 
times called, the sea of Haerlem, Amsterdam and Leyden are nearly at 
the distance of between three and four leagues from it ; the former laying 
towards the east, and the latter towards the south. From Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, Toledo proposed to furnish his army with provisions ; and the 
people of Haerlem expected to derive the same advantage from the neigh- 
bourhood of Leyden ; where, in order to assist them more effectually, the 
prince of Orange now fixed his residence. 

The nearest way by which the Spanish army could approach to Haerlem, 
was by the fort of Sparendam, the rampart of which stood on the dyke 
along which the troops must pass. In this fort Riperda had placed a 
garrison of three hundred men, and had begun to employ the coonti/ 
people in breaking down the dyke, in order to lay the country under water. 
But the frost having set in with uncommon severity, rendered all tfieir 
labour fruitless, and gave the Spaniards easy access to the fort. The 
garrison made a vigorous resistance for soBoe time ; )>ut bejfig attacked on 
every side, and overpowered by superior numbers, they were at length 
compelled to retire to Haerlem. 

Toledo followed soon after with his army, which consisted of 
Toledo be- between twelve and thirteen thousand men ; six thousand of 
S^, whom were patives of Spain, and the re«t Walloons and Germans. 
He had just begun to assign them their several stations, when he 
received intelligence that a body of troops, amounting to near three thou- 
sand men, with cannon and provisions, were upon their march from Ley- 
den, with an intention to enter Haerlem, before the blockade was formed. 
He set out immediately to intercept them, and had the good fortune, during 
a &11 of snow, to come upon them unawares^ near the village of Berken- 
rode. His troops being greatly superior in number to the enemy, btoke. 
their ranks at the first onset, and having kilted between six and seven hun- 
dred, put the rest to fiight. Their officers endeavoured to rally them, bat 
in vain. They fled precipitately, and left their cannon and provisions a 
prey to the victorious army. 

Flushed with this success, Toledo returned immediately to the 
SwSSe.**' siege. Having stationed the Walloons and Germans on the great 
road which leads to Leyden, he himself, with the Spaniards, took 
possession of an hospital, which lay near the gate of the cross. At this 
place he resolved to begin his operations, although the gate was covered 
by a strong ravelin, and the wall on that side could be more easily defended 
than in any other quarter. Into this blunder he was betrayed, not so much 
by ignorance or inadvertence, as by the contempt which he entertained for 
the besieged. After the success with which his arms had every where been 
attended, he did not expect to meet with the smallest di^culty in his present 
enterprise ; and flattered himself that Haerlem, like the other revolted 
cities, would, as soon as he should begin his attack, open her gates to re- 
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ceire him. From the «ame presamption, he Deflected a)l the pre- ^^^^ 
cautions which are usually taken in sieges ; and, without opening 
trenches to cover his men from the enemy's fire, he planted his battery, 
and began to cannonade the gate and ravelin. He had n,o sooner made a 
breach, than he resolved to storm it, and for this purpose ordered one hun- 
dred and fifty men to cross the ditch, by means of a portable bridge. This 
detachment was ordered to return, in case the breach should be found im- 
practicable. But the rest of the soldiers, who were not less confident; of 
success than their general, and were impelled by their avidity for plunder, 
without waiting for the ^ord of command, ran forward to the bridge, and 
passed over it in great numbers. They soon perceived their error. The 
breach was not near so considerable as they had imagined, and their scal- 
ing-ladders were too short. The narrowness of the bridge, which permit 
ted only three men to march a-breast, threw them into confusion They 
stood on the brink of the ditch, crowded togetheir, and exposed to the mus- 
quetry as well as cannon of the besieged. Still, however, the foolish ar- 
dor with which they were inspired, made them unwilling to retire, till Ro- 
mero^ an officer whom they highly respected, advanced towards them, and 
reproached them with the madness of their attempt. *' Do you not per- 
ceive," he cried, ** that the smallness of the breach renders your assault 
impracticable ? Is this the discipline which you have learnt in the school 
of the duke of Alva ? Thus, without orders, to expose yourselves a de- 
fenceless prey to these rebels, who insult and butcher you, while they 
themselves are out of the reach of danger ? You will soon find an oppor- 
tunity to take vengeance on them. At present it is not in your power.*' 
At length he persuaded them to retite, but not till he himself was wounded, 
and near two hundred private men, and a great number of officers, had 
fallen. 

This disaster served to undeceive Toledo with regard to the facility of 
his enterprise ; and he resolved not to expose his troops to any further 
danger, till he should be fully provided with every thing necessary for con- 
ducting the siege, with less expence of blood, and a better prospect of suc- 
cess. For this end, he gave the proper instructions to his agents in Utrecht 
and Amsterdam ; but all the roads which led to his camp, were so much in- 
fested by the Hollanders, that a whole month elapsed before be was in a 
condition to renew his operations against the town. 

The prince of Orange was more successful in his attempts to 
secure it. He could not indeed collect a sufficient number of supplies leut 
troops, either to raise the siege, or to force his way through the ^uwT«. 
enemy's entrenchments. But the frost having continued for sev- 
eral weeks, not only men, but even loaded carriages, could be conveyed 
over the lake with greater facility than by land. The reader need not be 
jtold with what agility the Hollanders transport themselves from one place 
to another, over the ice, with scates. '^'hey exerted all their dexterity on 
this occasion, and introduced into the city fiileen compafiies of soldiers, to- 
gether with a great number of sledges, loaded with provisions, and ammu- 
nition. 

In the mean time Toledo had prepared every thing requisite for resuming 
the operations of the siege ; and be now hastened to repair the faults 
which he had committed in the beginning ; proceeding with greater cau- 
tion than before, but with the same activity and vigour. Having by trench- 
es secured his troops against the fire of the ^besiegers, be began to batter 
the town with his artillery ; and at the same time employed his miners, of 
whom the duke of Alva had sent him three thousand fromihe bishopric of 
Xiiege, in working mines, and sapping the foundation of the walls. Neither 
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^^^ labour nor danger was avoided. But the boldness and vigilance of 
the citizens and garrison were in proportion to the means employed 
to subdue them By countermines, they either prevented, or rendered in- 
effectual, the mines of the besiegers ; and no sooner was a breach made ia 
the fortifications, than ditches were dug, or some sudden bulwark raised be- 
hind it, by which all access was rendered as difficult as ever. Not satisfied 
with acting on the defensive, they often sallied out upon the besiegers, de- 
stroyed their works, and fell upon them sword in hand, when they were the 
least prepared to repel their attacks. 

While the Spaniards were thus kept in perpetual occupation and anxiety, 
the prince of Orange laboured assiduously to increase their difficulties, by 
sending out fiying parties to intercept their convoys of provisions. Some 
of these attempts proved successful ; and as they made it necessary for 
Toledo to send large detachments from his army to guard his convoys, they 
facilitated the introduction of supplies into Haerlem, and retarded the pro- 
gress of the siege. 

Almost all the supplies of the Spanish army came from Amster- 
^"^fex. d2i™» ^^^ there was but one road by which they could be conveyed. 
etciiS by In order to take possession of an important pass on that road, the 
^ '^ prince had sent a detachment of troops under Antony le Peintre, 
who had a principal concern in the surprise of Mons. The catho- 
lics of Amsterdam having received information of this design, dispatched a 
number of forces, sufficient not only to secure the pass, but to engage with 
the enemy. The two parties came to blows ; the protestants were routed, 
and many of them slain ; among whom was le Peintre their commander. 
In derision of the besieged, the Spaniards having cut off the heads of le 
Peintre, and of another officer killed in that rencounter, whose name was 
Coning or King, they threw them over the walls into the city, with an in- 
scription tied to the head of Coning, which bore, besides his name, upon 
which they jested awkwardly, that he was come with two thousand auxilia- 
i:ies to raise the siege. Of this insult the Haerlemese shewed their re- 
sentment, by an action equally barbarous. They beheaded twelve of their 
Spanish prisoners ; and then put all their heads into a cask, which they roll- 
ed down into the trenches, after writing upon it, '' The tax of the tenth 
penny to the duke of Alva, with the interest due to him on account of the 
delay of payment." In revenge for this barbarity, the Spaniards hung up 
by the feet and neck, a number of prisoners, in sight of the besieged ; who, 
in return, put to death some more of their prisoners, in the same ignomi- 
nious manner, in the view of the Spaniards. Such instances of barbarous 
and useless cruelty were often practised in the beginning of the present 
war ; nor were they discontinued, till the duke of Alva and his son, who 
by their example contributed much to the spreading of this savage spirit, 
had left the Netherlands. 

The operations of the siege were in the mean time carried oh 
Toledo M. by Toledo with as much celerity, as the difficulty under which he 
a«uits4be jabQurgd jq furnishing himself with provisions, and the number- 
less diseases which the severity of the season occasioned among 
his troops, would allow. By undermining the ravelin which defended the 
gate of the cross, he obliged the garrison to abandon it ; and after a cannon- 
ading, which had lasted for many days, by which he laid a great part of the 
wall in ruins, he at last resolved to storm the breach with all his forces. 
For this purpose he drew them together from their several stations in the 
night ; and that he might find the besieged unprepared, he began the as- 
sault before day-break. No precaution was neglected to insure success. 
The orders were explained to all the soldiers^ particularly and distinctly* 
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Each tnan had his station and part assigned him. Some were ap- ^^^^ 
pointed to stand at a proper distance from the walls, to annoy the ene- 
my in case they should appear ; and those who were destined for the as- 
saalt were enjoined to observe the most profound silence, till they should 
make themselves masters of the breach. So well wa« this last injunction 
observed, that several of the Spaniards had mounted the breach, and even 
scaled the walls, before the besieged were apprised of their approach. 
But when they had advanced thus far, they were perceived by the guards, 
who imixKediately sounded the alarm, and tumbled them all headlong, be- 
fore they had time to put themselves into a posture of defence. 

This assault was made near the ravelin of which the Spaniards , ^ . . 
had got possession some days before ; and in order to second 
the assailants, many Spanish officers and soldiers were standing upon the 
ravelin, and a great number round it. The townsmen having resolved to 
render this fortification useless to the enemy, had wrought a mine under it, 
and lodged there a quantity of gunpowder, and other combustible mate- 
rials. They saw with joy, and seized instantly, the opportunity presented 
to them, of executing their purpose with signal damage to the enemy A 
part of the ravelin, with the ground adjoining to it, was blown up ; and 
many of the Spaniards perished. The rest of the army stood aghast at 
this unforeseen disaster. The citizens left them no leisure to recover from 
their astonishment, but rushed out impetuously, attacked them witl^ irre* 
eistibJe fury, and compelled them to retire with the loss of a great number 
of officers, and upwards of three hundred private men 

The failure of this attempt, in which Toledo had exerted his „ ^ ..^ 
utmost force and skill, gave him great anxiety with regard to the tatestbe 
issue of the siege ; and some of the principal officers advised him [he IS^ 
to raise it without delay. *' All the miseries of a siege," they 
said, *' were felt more by the royal army, than by the rebels who were 
besieged. Through the difficult communication between the camp and 
Amsterdam, the troops laboured under a perpetual scarcity of provisions ; 
and suffered m^re from the severity of the season, than from the sword of 
the enemy They would either never be able to take the place, or it 
would cost them infinitely more than it was worth. In the end, the con- 
querors would find themselves in as deplorable a condition as the conquer- 
ed ;^ and no army would remain, sufficient to subdue the other cities which 
had rebelled." 

This opinion was warmly opposed by other officers, who represented, 
That their success in the further prosecution of the war, would depend on 
the issue of the present siege. ** If we raise it," said they, *' we shall 
confirm all the other cities in their obstinacy ; if we persevere, we shall 
render easier every future enterprise. The season cannot remain long ia 
its present severity. One night may dissolve the ice, of which our enemies 
have so often availed themselves. Our loss of men will be speedily re- 
paired by the levies which are making in the Netherlands, and by the 
troops which we expect from Spain. We shall soon be able to cut off the 
town from all communication with the other revolted cities ; and when we 
have done this, can we doubt that the besieged will open their gates* and 
throw themselves upon our mercy ?" 

Between these opposite opinions Toledo would not take upon 
himself to decide, but referred the. matter to the duke, whose an- Aivt'»ict. 
swer, cai'rying in it the appearance of authority more than of J^^**** 
counsel, shewed that he was not a little dissatisfied with his son 
for deliberating on the subject. *' You must prosecute the siege," said 
Alva, in the letter which he wrote to him, ** till you bring it to the desired 
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^^^^ issue ; unless you would prove yourself unworthy of the name you 
hear, of the blood from which you are sprung, and of the command 
with which I have intrusted you. The more difficult this enterprise, the 
greater glory may you derive from it. In a siege of such importance as 
the present, you ought not to consider the number of days which it detains 
you, but the consequences with which your success or failure will be at- 
Cinded. You must now endeavour to effectuate by famine, what you have 
been unable to accomplish by the sword. You must blockade the town, 
instead of storming it ; and you will be enabled to render the blockade 
complete, by the reinforcement which will soon be sent you. But if still 
yon shall entertain thoughts of abandoning your enterprise, I will either 
come myself to the camp, sick as I am ; or if my increasing illness shall 
prevent me, I will send for the dutchess of Alva to command the army, ra- 
ther than suffer it to withdraw." 

Frederic was stung with this reproach, and resolved to prosecute the 
siege, regardless of all the difficulties and dangers whiqh had induced him 
to deliberate. He proceeded slowly, however, on account of his want of 
a sufficient number of troops to form the blockade ; when, about the middle 
of February, the frost went off, and changed entirely the operations of the 
contending parties. 

The prince of Orange had not neglected to provide Hot this 
Sehfke!' ^^ent. A great number of vessels had been prepared, and as soon 
as the ice was melted, and the wind favourable, they left Leyden 
with a large supply of provisions ; and sailing along the lake, entered into 
the Sparen, and got safe to Haerlem. In this way the besieged were fre- 
quently supplied ; nor could the Spaniards for some time procure a naval 
force sufficient to prevent it. At last the count de Bossut, assisted by the 
people of Amsterdam, collected a great nqmber of armed vessels, with 
which he made his appearance on the lake And thus the scene was almost 
entirely changed, and the operations of the siege converted, for several 
weeks, into the various rencounters which passed between the fleets ; 
while, the one party laboured to introduce supplies into the city, and the 
other was continually on the watch to intercept them. At first the actions 
were slight and unimportant, but at length the pumber of ships on both sides 
being greatly augmented, they came to a general engagement ; in which, 
after much bloodshed victory declared against the protestants. In this ac- 
tion the count de Bossut acquired great honour, and reduced the enemy's 
fleet to so low a pitch, that henceforth they could not venture with safety to 
come within his reach. He soon afler made himself master of a fort in the 
mouth of the Sparen, and having stationed a part of the fleet there, he ren- 
dered all access to the town by water utterly impracticable. 
TbeTixcmr During these transactions on the lake, the townsmen and 

And iniKpidi- garrison exerted the same activity and vigour as before. They 
n^ed. ^ gave the besiegers no respite, but harrassed them continually, 

by sallying out in strong bodies, sometimes in one quarter, and 
sometimes in another. In one of the sallies, they drove the German forces 
from their entrenchments, slew upwards of eight hundred of them, set on 
fire their tents and baggiage, and carrying off a great number of cannon and 
military ensigns, returned to the town in triumph ™. 

But Toledo was soon afterwards in a condition to prevent these eruptions, 
from which the besieged derived so much glory. The reinforcement which 
his father had been preparing, at length arrived ; and his trenches were, 
thereby secured against any attack that could b^ made upon them, either 
from within, or from without. 

m ThiMnus^ torn, nl p. 918. 
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The besieged began to suffer greatly from a scarcity of pro> 
visioos. There was no expedieot for relief,, however despe- Tbeir dutreu. 
rate, which they did not employ. They attempted frequently 
in the night, to force the enemy's lines, and to open a passage for the 
convoys, which, agreeably to concert, the prince of Orange sent forward, 
to be ready to enter the town, in case the garrison could dislodge the 
besiegers from their entrenchments. But they found the enemy every 
where prepared to receive them, and were repulsed in all their attempts. 
They had then recourse to another no less desperate expedient. They 
broke down the dyke of the Sparen, and laid all the ground between tb€ 
lake and the city under water. The Spaniards b«ing obliged, in eoose- 
quence of this device, to quit the part of their entrenchments to which 
the water reached, some flat- bottomed boats passed into the town, witK 
gun-powder and provisions. But the reli^^f which the besieged received 
in this way was inconsiderable. Bossut being absolute master of the lake* 
the passage by which tha Hollanders had entered was soon blocked up, 
aod all access to the town rendered as difficult as ever. 

The people of Haerlem had now no prospect of deliverance, 
but from a body of troops which the prince of Orange had Sj^^i'i^^' 
for some months been employed in assembling, with a view to ***" ' 

attempt the raising of the siege. He had solicited aid from the queen of 
England, and from the French and German protestants. But the former 
was averse at this time to declaring herself openly against Philip ; and 
both the latter were too much occupied at home, to have either leisure or 
power to afford their brethren in Holland any effectual assistance, in the 
mean time, the famine in Haerlem had risen to the most dreadful height. 
Every species of ordinary food was already consumed ; and the people 
subsisted on the roots of the coarsest herbs, and . on the flesh of horses, 
dogs, and other animals, against which men commonly entertain the most 
irreconcilable aversion. William having got information oi the extremity 
to which they were reduced, resolved to make an effort in their behalf, 
with the forces which he had already collected. They consisted partly of 
F^ench^ German, and English protestants, but chiefly of r^w troops, which 
bad been levied hastily for the present purpose in the neighbouring cities ; 
amounting to four thousand foot, and six hundred horse. He intended tp 
have condqcted this little army himself, but was prevailed on by the States 
to give the command of it to the count of Battenburg. Notice was con- 
veyed to the besieged, of the time when this armament would approach 
Haerlem, by letters tied to pigeons, which had been brought from Haerlem 
to Leyden, in order to be employed as messengers to the besieged, in case 
all other communication between the cities should be obstructed ». 

Battenburg set out from Leyden with his troops, several field-pieces, 
and a large convoy of provisions, in the beginning of July. His instructions 
were, to direct his attack against the quarters of the Germans stationed 
towards the plain of Haerlem. The besieged, it was expected, would 
sally out upon them at the same time, and white they were thus distracted 
by one enemy before, and another behind them, it was hoped that the 
convoy of provisions would find an opportunity of entering the town. But 
Toledo haying received intelligence of their design, drew up a part of his 
forces within their entrenchments, to Hrepres3 the sally intended by the 
besiesed, and led out the rest to meet count Battenburg. His troops being 
greatly superior to the enemy both in discipline and number, broke their 
ranks, and threw them into confusion at the flrst onset. The general, and 

n Thaanns, lib. !▼. e. v. 
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upwards of two thousand men, were killed ; and almost the whole 
convoy of provisions fell into the hands of the victors. - 
Tiie beMeted T^his disaster entirel}' broke the spirits of the besieged, and 

oiler to csfiitu- made it necessary for them to propose a surrender without 
'*^' delay. They accordingly sent a deputation to Toledo, with 

an offer to deliver up the town, on condition that the inhabitants should not 

be pillaged, and that the garrison should be allowed to march out 
RiiMMwor. of it, with the honours of war. Toledo refused to listen to 

these, or any other conditions ; and informed them that they must 
leave it to him to determine, what treatment both the garrison and citizens 
should receive. 

The besieged were too well acquainted with his implacable 
Ti^«««>' spirit, not to shrink at the thoughts of exposing themselves to his 

mercy. They had not forgotten the dismal catastrophe of Naer- 
deo. They considered this answer as a declaration, that he had devoted 
them to destruction. The people ran in crowds from every quarter of the 
city, to the places of public resort, in order to learn the particulars' of 
that fatal answer which the deputies had brought. The women, the aged, 
and all the more unwarlike part of the inhabitants, were overwhelmed with 
terror As if their houses had been already in flames, or as if they had 
beheld the bloody sword of the Spaniard waving round them, there was 
nothing to be seen or heard, but tears, and shrieks, and groans. Their 
despair was soon afterwards converted into a degree of madness, by a 
resolution formed by the governor and garrison, to leave all such as were 
unable to bear arms behind them, and to force their way, sword in hand, 
through the enemy's lines. To prevent them from executing their pur- 
pose, the women hastened tumultuously (many of them with their children 
in their arms) to the gate where the garrison had appointed to rendezvous 
before their departure. It was a scene truly piteous and miserable ; the 
women either roiling in the dust, or clinging round the necks and knees of 
their husbands, fathers, sons, or brothers ; dissolved in tears, and imploring 
that they might be carried along with them, l^d suffered either to escape 
or perish together. The men were melted at}he sight of so much anguish 
in persons so near and dear to them, and yielded at last to their entreaties. 
It was then agreed, that one half of all the military in the town should 
march in the front, the other half in the rear, and the women, children, and 
others unable to bear arms, in the middle between them. Drawn up in 
this form, they resolved to attempt a passage with their swords through the 
enemy's entrenchments. They knew it to be impossible but that most of 
them must perish. '* But if we open our gates to the Spaniards," said 
Riperda, ** must we not likewise perish ? And if we must die, (though 
still, it is possible we may escape,) is it not better to die fighting bravely in 
the field ; we who have exerted ourselves so strenuously in defence of 
our religion and liberty ; than, after being stript of our arms, and bound 
like criminals, to receive an ignominious death upon a scaffold, or in a 
dungeon, from the hands of an ungenerous and unrelenting enemy ?'- 

They were upon the point of putting their design in execu* 
raore^ftr'^*". **^°' when intelligence of it was carried to Toledo. He con- 
Ue terms. sidered, that if they were not diverted from it, he should, in 
consequence of his victory, instead of a great and important 
city, acquire possession only of a desolated ruin. He reflected too oq the 
danger to which his troops might be exposed, from the fury of so many 
brave men animated by despair and vengeance ; and therefore > without 
delay, he sent a trumpet to the besieged, to give them hopes of favour and 
forgiveness. There was a violent struggle in their minds for some time 
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between their fears, apd the hopes with which he thus inspired them. ^^^ 
But from their knowledge of his character, their distrust and diffidence 
prevailed ; and thej refused to hearken to his proposal, till he engaged, 
that, on condition of their paying two hundred thousand livres, the army 
should be restrained from plundering the inhabitants, and that all of them, 
except 6fly-seveb, whom he named, should receive a full pardon of their 
ofiences. 

This exception of so great a number of citizens, who were the most 
considerable persons in the town, and had distinguished themselves by their 
bravery in its defence, would have prevented the accommodation from 
taking place, had not* the German part of the garrison urged in the most 
determined manner, that the conditions offered should be accepted. The 
Walloons, on the other hand, and the Dutch, were extremely reluctant and 
averse ; because, as they were more obnoxious than the Germans, they 
believed that no mercy would be shewn them. The garrison being thus 
divided in their sentiments, and many of them having, with a view to make 
their escape, secretly withdrawn from their stations on the walls, the in- 
habitants began to dread that the Spaniards, observing them grown more 
remiss than formerly, might take the town by storm ; and 
therefore, without fu^her delay, they sent a deputation of The surrender. 
their number, to make the surrender on the terms proposed. 

A regiment of Spaniards was immediately sent to tak6 possession 
of the place. All persons, ^whether inhabitants or foreign soldiers, Jtayis. 
were ordered to lay down their arms. The citizens were com- 
manded to retire into certain churches, and the garrison to certain mo- 
nasteries, where guards were placed over tliem, to prevent their escape. 
On the same day, Toledo entered the town with the Spanish troops. In 
order to induce the foreign soldiers, of whom the garrison chiefly consist- 
ed, to concur with the inhabitants in the surrender, Toledo had given them 
particular assurances of safety. And although they were strictly guarded, 
and not suffered to depart, yet bread had been distributed to them as well 
as to the citizens ; and no violence was offered them till the third day, 
when the duke of Alva, who had recovered from his illness, came to 
Haerlem, on pretence of^visiting the fortifications, but in reality to in- 
struct bis son with regard to his treatment of the prisoners. 

It was then, but too late, that this brave, though now de- 
fenceless garrison, repented of having so tamely delivered up J^C^^" 
their arms ; and saw the folly of trusting in the. mercy of an muidiiisMn. 
ungenerous enemy, whose revenge and hatred were implaca- 
ble. A massacre, which had been concerted in the interview between the 
father and son, was begun, by putting to death three hundred Walloons. 
At the same time, the brave Riperda and other persons of note were be- 
headed. But the slaughter stopt not here. Several hundreds of French, 
Scotch, and English soldiers, besides a considerable number of the citizens 
who had been seized in attempting to make their escape, were likewise 
butchered ; and when the executioners were tired with slaughtering, they 
tied the unhappy victims two by two, and plunged them into the river. 
Even the sick and wounded were carried out into the court-yard of the 
hospital, where they lay, and put to the sword. 

Historians differ as to the number of those who were involved in this 
dismal catastrophe ; and it is remarkable that some of the Spanish writers 
make it greater than the Dutch. By the lowest account, nine hundred 
brave men were executed like the vilest malefactors, who, trusting to 
Toledo's promise, had given up their arms, and thrown themselves upon 
his mercy. 
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It would shock the reader's hamanity to offer any excuse 
coiueqaeii«et for soch inhuDDaD cruelty ; yet it must not he denied that Alva 
d^fen^of^* ^^^ ample matter of chagrin, when he considered how much 
Hfteriem. the length of the siege, and the obstinate valour of the be- 

sieged, had cost him. ^ By the inclemency of the season, by 
the scarcity of provisions, and by the sword of the enemy, he had lost 
four thousand five hundred men ; besides a great number whom their 
diseases or wounds rendered unfit for service. Nor was the dimioutioo of 
his forces the only loss which he sustained from this siege, it was attend- 
ed with an expence by which his treasury was exhausted. It sunk consi- 
derably the reputation of his arms, and inspired the insur&:ents with hopes, 
that an enemy, who had found it so difficult to conquer, might themselves 
be overcome. It afforded leisure to the other revolted cities to settle their 
affairs, and furnished them with the happiest opportunity of carrying on 
their conquests in Zealand, where the city of Middleburg still remained in 
the hands of the Spaniards o. 

Of the several inconveniences which the duke of Alva suf- 
?"**^Ji?' ^ fered from the length of the siege, the draining of his treasury 
was not the least considerable ; as it occasioned his falling 
behind in the payment of his troops, and rendered abortive all the suc- 
ceeding operations of the campaign. He intended that they should have 
gone from Haerlem into North Holland, to secure the town of Alcmaer. 
But when orders were given for their march, they refused to obey. They 
had been greatly exasperated by the conditions granted to the people of 
Haerlem, because they were thereby disappointed in their hopes of plun- 
der ; and they resolved to make i'oledo feel their resentment, by insisting 
on the immediate payment of their arrears. He represented to them the 
prejudice which the King's interest would suffer from their remaining 
inactive at the present crisis. But the more they perceived their impor- 
tance, the higher was the gratification of their resentment. Without 
regard either to Toledo's remonstrances, or to the terms on which Haerlem 
had been surrendered, they fixed their quarters in that city ; laid the citi- 
zens, already exhausted by their sufferings, under contribution, and exer- 
cised over them the same tyrannical oppression as if they had taken the 
town by storm ; thus demonstrating to the inhabitants of the other cities» 
the absurdity of submitting to the Spaniards, whatever conditions might be 
offered ; since, even when their commanders were willing to observe these 
conditions, they were violated by tne soldiers, whose rapacity the general 
was unable to restrain. 

This incident affected the duke of Alva with the most sensible concern. 
He was aware of the pernicious effects that must arise from it. He had 
ever valued himself, and not without reason, on the exact discipline which 
he had hitherto maintained. Inclined, but at the same time afraid, to 
employ rigour and severity, lest still more pernicious consequences should 
follow, he resolved to make trial of persuasion ; and with this view he em- 
ployed the intercession of the marquis of Vitelli, who was the most belov- 
ed as well as the most respected of all his officers. Vitelli exerted his 
utmost art and influence ; and at last, with infinite difficulty, he persuaded 
the mutineers to accept a part of their arrears, and to submit to the au- 
thority of their commanders p. 

. Much time having been employed in this negociation, the 

Aienui^ ^^ season was far advanced before the army could be led to Alcmaer. 

o Beothroglio, p. 117. M«teren, p. 110. M«iirui Auriaeiu, nb. viii. 
P BentivogliOy p. 131. 
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This place (if thej had attacked it sooner) must uDaF6idabl3r have .^^^ 
fallen into their hands. It had been the Ijast of all this cities in North 
Holland in shaking off its allegiance to iPhilip. The catholic inhabitants 
were numerous, and had been able to keep possession of one of the prin- 
cipal gates of the town. They had earnestly 8olicited*Toledo to hasten to 
their^ assistance. But the mutiny of his troops having prevented him from 
complying with their request till it was too late, the prince of Orange had 
improved the leiisufe which this incident afforded him ; and having sent 
forces to the assistance of the protestant inhabitants, he had wrested the 
gate out of the hands of the catholics, furnished the protestants with anns, 
and procured for them« from the neighbouring cities, supplies of provisions 
and military stores. 

Toledo was aware of the disadvantages which must attend his entering 
on the siege of a place, situated like 'Alcmaer, in a marshy soil, so late in 
the year. But he hoped that, with so great an army as he now possess- 
ed q , he would be able to reduce it before the rainy season should begin ; 
and he knew that th« reduction of Alcmaer would greatly facilitate his 
conquest of the other towns hi the province He left Haerlem^ therefore, 
as soon as Vitelh had quelled the mutiny of the troops, and marched di- 
rectly towards Alcmaer '* 

Having planted a battery on each side of the town, he began a brisk 
cannonading, and in a few days made such considerable breaches, that h^ 
doubted not of being able to carry the town by storm. In order to divide 
the garrisop, he resolved to tnake an assault on both sides at 
once. The inhabitants perceived his design, and prepared for Sv^nSSS 
their defence. The Spaniaf*ds having passed the ditch, by «d. 
means of two portable bridges, advanced to the attack with 
loud shouts, and full of confidence that there was no force in the place 
sufficient to oppose them. But they soon found that courage, when ground- 
ed on despair, can in some cases supply the want both of discipline and 
numbers. The garrison, seconded by the townsmen, made so intrepid a 
resistance, as filled the Spaniards with astonishment. - They renewed the 
attack several times ; but were at last obliged to retire with the loss of six 
hundred killed, and three hundred wounded. Toledo could not, either by- 
promises or threats, persuade them to return to the assaulti Soon after- 
wards the rains began to fa|l, and the Spaniards suffered greatly from the 
humidity of the air and soil. The duke of Alva too had received intelli- 
gence, that the Hollanders had formed the design of opening their sluices, 
in order to lay the country round Alcmaer under water. To save his army, 
therefore, from destruction, he sent orders to his son to rai^e the 
siege ; which. Frederic did accordingly on the eleventh of Octo- ^^SSl"**" 
her. He then marched to the southern parts of the province, and 
put his troops, greatly fatigued and exhausted, into winter-quarters'. 

Alva was not more fortunate at this titne by sea, than he had 
been by land at Alcmaer. In revenge for the assistance which SSfSSam!*' 
the people of Amstei:dam had lent the Spaniards in the siege of 
Haerlem, the inhabitants of Enchuysen, Horn, dnd other protestant cities, 
had fitted out against them a numerous fleet, which they stationed in the 
mouth of the river Ye. With this, fleet they took or destroyed every 
vessel that attempted to pass from Amsterdam into the Zwider sea, and thus 
put an entire stop to the trade of that commercial city. To remedy this 
evil, which must soon have proved fatal to a people who subsisted wholly 

4 It aroounted to sixteen thonsaDd men. , 

' it lies at the distanoe of only one clay's journey from Haerlem. , 

* Metereoy p. 123. Thaanui^ lib. Iv. seet. 8. 
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by trade, the duke of Alra had come himself to Amsterdam, where 
he had equipped with the utmost expedition a fleet, consisting of 
twelre ships of war, of a much larger size than usual^ of which he gave 
the command to the count de Bossat. This fleet was much inferior in 
number to that of the enemy ; but this disadvantage, Alva hoped, would be 
compensated by the number of soldiers on board, added to the superior 
size of the ships, and the skill and bravery of the commander. 

As soon as Bossut approached the mouth of the river, the 
Thepiocait. Hollanders left their station, and- retired towards Horn and £n- 
Sm^^^ chuysen. Here they received a considerable reinforcement, 
and soon afterwards returned, under the command of Theodore 
Sonoy, to watch an opportunity to encounter the enemy on advantageous 
terms. The two fleets for some time lay in sight of each other, and ft'e- 
quent skirmishes passed between them. Bossut hesitated long, whether 
he should venture to engage with a force so much superior ; and for this 
reason be kept his fleet in the open sea, and in the deepest water, where 
he could avail himself of the size of his ships. But the. people of Amster- 
dam, impatient under the interruption of their trade, having transmitted a 
false representation to the duke of Alva of the strength of the Dutch 
fleet, persuaded him to send positive orders for a general engagement. 
Bossut, though extremely difiident of success, immediately steered towards 
the enemy, who lay in shallow water, prepared for his attack. The com- 
bat was begun with great spirit and intrepidity, but victory soon appeared 
on the side of the Hollanders, who having a much greater number of ships, 
than the enemy, attacked them on every side ; and being much nimbler 
in all their motions, did them a great deal of mischief, while their own loss 
was inconsiderable. Of Bossut's fleet, one ship, with all the crew, was 
sunk ; three were stranded, and afterwards taken by the Hollanders ; and 
all the rest, except the admiral's galley^ saved thenaselves by flight. Of 
this vessel, the eotemporary historians speak in the strongest terms ; and 
represent her as one of the largest, and the best equipped, that had been 
e^er seen. She was surrounded by a number of the enemy's smaller ves- 
sels, which battered her furiously op every side, and at length drove her 
upon a bank. Bossut, still unwilling to sufier her to fall into their hands^ 
continued to make the most obstinate resistance., till, of three hundred sol- 
diers on board, two hundred and twenty were killed, and all the rest wound- 
ed but fifteen. In this situation, one of the Spaniards, who remembered 
the scenes of treachery and bloodshed in which he had been concerned in 
Naerden and Haerlem, advised the admiral to receive the enemy into the 
ship, and tlien to blow her in the air. But Bossut, conscious of having 
done every thing that either his duty or his honour could require, 
Bownt u refused. to listen to so desperate a proposal, and chose rather to con- 
J^p^ fide in an ofier which was made him by the Hollanders, that if he 
would surrender without any further resistance, they would spare 
the lives of all that were on board. On this condition the ship was accord- 
ingly given up ; and Bossut, with ^uch of the crew and soldiers as survived^ 
was conducted to prison in the town of Horn u 

Sonoy sent immediate notice of this victory to the States of Holland ; 
who being sensible how much their safety depended on maintaining their 
superiority at sea, had been extremely anxious with regard to the issue of 
the contest ; and they now appointed a solemn thanksgiving to ^e observed 
in all the churches of the province. 

• Thif engajg;emeDt hated for twenty-eight hoars. 

t The admiral's ship called the Inquisitioa, oarne^only tvoimd thirtj gaoft— •TboMua** 
lih. It. scet vii, Metereo, p. 1S5. BentiTogiio, p. 199. 
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' Their joy on this occasion was not a little increased by the ac- 1573. 
qaisition of San Gertrude nherg, which gave them the commaDd ^^^^Sm 
of the Maese, and a free entrance into the province of Brabant. ST"**"' 
It was taken by a detachment of their troops, under the command 
of the ^ieur de Payette, a French protestant, who entered it in the night 
by scalade, and put the garrison, consisting of a cohort of Walloons under a 
Spanish governor, to the sword. 

This loss was in spme measure compensated to the duke of 
Alva, by an advantage which a detachment of his army gained ^S;,S^^^^m) 
over the Sieur de St. Aldegonde, who had marched with a body priMmar. 
of troops to check the excunsions of the Spaniards in the south- 
ern parts of Holland. St. Aldegonde's forces were cut to pieces or dis- 
persed, and he himself was taken prisoner. Alva would not have spared 
the life of a man, who, by his activity in rousing the spirit of liberty Bmong 
his countrymen, had rendered himself so exceedingly obnoxious, had he 
not been restrained by his regard for the preservation of the count de Bos- 
8Ut ; upon whom the prince of Oi*ange had declared he would retaliate, 
for whatever severity should be used against St. Aldegonde^. 

Alva intended to have begun the next campaign with the siege 
of Leyden ; and with this view he seized upon a number of sta- ^iSTiSlS 
tions in the neighbourhood of that city. But this siege, no less famdi. 
memorable than that of Haerlem, was reserved for his success- 
or. Alva had, as mentioned above, applied to Philip for liberty to leave the 
Low Countries, on account of the bad state of his health, occasioned by 
the moisture of the climate, and thd fatigues which he had undergone. 
This was believed by many to be only a pretence ; while his request pro- 
ceeded in reality from apprehensions that the king had listened to the re- 
presentations of his enemies, and would soon confer his office upon another. 
There is very little reason, however, to suppose that Philip was in the small- 
est degree dissatisfied with his conduct, since he appears, in all his tyranny 
and violence, to have acted with strict conformity to his instructions. But 
Philip having at last become diffident of the success of those cruel mea- 
sures which he had hitherto prescribed, had resolved, not from choice, 
but from necessity, to make trial of some more gentle expedients. He 
knew how unfit the duke of Alva was to he employed in the execution of 
this new plan of government ; and he believed that no concessions would 
prove acceptable to the revolted provinces, that could be made by one who 
had rendered himself so much the object 6f their abhorrence He had 
therefore readily consented that Alva should retire, and had, more than a 
year befdre the present period, appointed the duke de Medina Cceli, govern- 
or of the Netherlands, in his room. This nobleman having found upon 
bis arrival, that the provinces were in a very different statd from what he 
had expected, and that the charge which he had undertaken would proba- 
bly be attended with much greater difficulty than glory, declined entering 
upon it, and afterwards obtained leave from Philip to retotn to Spain. He 
remained, however, in the Low Countries, till towards the end of the pre- 
sent year, when the new governor, Don Lewis de Zuniga, and Requesens, 
arrived. And soon aflerwat*ds the duke of Afva, who had come to 
Brussels to receive Requesens, having resigned the regency into ^^jj^, 
his hands, set out with his son, by the way of Germany and Italy, 
for Spain. 

On this occasion men were affected variously. Even all the protestants 
did not entertain the saftie sentiments with regard to the effects which the 

a Mearai Albtims, p. STO. MetereD» p. 1S5. 
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^^^ dake'g departure was likely to produce. While some rejoiced at it 
from the dread which they eotertained of his a|)ilities ; others con- 
sidered^ that for several mouths past his good fortune had forsaken him ; 
aud they believed that the abhorrence which his tyranny had excited to- 
wards his person and government, would, by proving a powerful bond of 
union among his enemies, effectually prevent them from listening to any 
invidious terms of accommodation which the Spaniards might propose. 

He was regarded both by the catholics and protestants, as the chief 
^^* source of all the calamities in which the Netherlands had been in* 
volved. He had received his government Arom the dutchess of Far- 
ma, in a state of perfect tranquillity . By his tyranny, he had thrown it into 
the most terrible combustion, and kindled the flames of a destructive war 
which he was conscious of being unable to extingubh, arid had therefore 
applied ibr liberty to retire* He is said to have boasted to count Koning- 
stein ▼, at whose house he lodged in his way to Italy, that, during his go- 
vernment of five years and a half, upwards of eighteen thousand heretics 
bad suffered by the hand of the public executioner ; besides a ouich greater 
number whom he had put to the sword^ in the towns which he took, and in 
the field of battle. 

The situation of the Low Countries during Alva's adimnistra^ 

Kom» ^j^Q^ ^^ truly deplorable. His oppression was not confined to 
the protestants ; but great numbers too of the catholics were put 
to death, and tbeir effects forfeited, on the pretence of their having given 
entertainment to heretics, or of having held a correspondence with them in 
their exile. Wives were punished with the utmost severity for affording 
shelter to their husbands whom the council of tumults had condemned { 
children for performing the like kind offices to their parents ; and in Utrecht, 
a father was executed for allowing his son, who had returned from banish^ 
ment, to lodge under his roof for one nights > By forcing so many thousands 
of the most industrious inhabitants to leave the country, and by neglecting 
to provide a naval force to oppose the exiles at sea, commerce was almost 
entirely ruined ; notwithstanding which, he imposed upon the people more, 
oppressive taxes than they could have borne if they had been in the most 
ffourishing condition. In levying his taxes, the utmost rigour was employed. 
Tbe people were often wantonly provoked, and tumults purposely excited^ 
from which occasion was taken to punish them with confiscation of their 
goods, and sometimes both with death ^ad confii^ation. From the confisca- 
tioos and taxes large sums were raised ; yet, by maintaining so numerous an 
army, and by building citadels to keep the principal towns in awe, as he re- 
ceived little assistance from the king, i^ho was. engaged in other expensive 
enterprises, he fell behind in the paynient of his troops ; and in order to 
keep them in good humour, b^ permitted them to live at free quarters upon 
the inhabitants, against whom they exercised, on mao^ occasions^ tbe mpst 
cruel and oppressive rapacity. 

T TJaele to the prinoe of Orange « 
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PART I. 

Philip could not hare made choice of a more proper succes- U73, , 
or to the duke of Alva than RequesenSy who had acquired some tSS^Si^f 
military fame in the battle of Lepanto, and had distioguiehed him- 
self in the government of Milan, by his prudence and moderation ; qualities 
from which Philip now hoped for greater success in quelling the rebellious 
spirit of his subjects in the Netherlands » than had attended the violent ad- 
ministration of the duke of Alva. 

To shew as early as possible, that a change of measures had 
been adopted by the court of Spain, Requesens began his govern- oe miiM 
ment with demolishing Alva's statue above mentioned, and with ^[IJf^^ 
repressing the insolence of certain garrisons, at whose enormities "««goc 
his predecessor had connived *. He then applied with great in- ^^^' 
dustry to make the necessary preparations for the relief of Mid- 
dlebarg ; which, having been closely besieged by the Zealanders for more 
than a year and a half, was now reduced to the last extremity* Several vi- . 
gorous attempts had been made, during the duke of Alva's administration, 
to raise the siege ; but through the superiority of the Dutch fleet, they 
had proved abortive ; and Mondragon the governor bad given notice, that 
if he was not relieved in a few days, he would find it necessary to surrender. 

Requesens knew that nothing but the most pressing necessity would h^e 
drawn this declaration from an officer of so great spirit and fortitude as Mon- 
dragon. And he was sensible, that, upon the presei'vation of Middleburg 
depended that of all the other towns in Zealand which retained their alle- 
giance. He therefore postponed every other object of his attention ; and 
having gone to Antwerp, he equipped there, and at Bergen- op-zoom, with 
the utmost ei^edition,' a fleet consisting of more than thirty ships, besides 
transports, with provisions and military stores ^. 



* Strada, ab i&it. anno oqq thousand &Ye hundred and aetenty-fonr. 
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This fleet he divided into two sqoadroDS, one of which, command- 
ed by the vice-admiral, the Sieor de Glimes and Jalio Romero, fae 
ordered to sail from Bergen, down the Easter Scheld ; and the other 
under Sancio d'Avila, to fall down the Hondt or Wester Schctd, from Ant- 
werp. By this measure he intended to distract the enemy's attention, and 
to oblige them to divide their forces ; and he hoped that at least one of the 
two squadrons might effectuate its entrance into the canal of Middieburg. 

But the prince of Orange, whose adherents were numerous in every 
corner of the maritime provinces, had received early information of the 
governor's design, and had likewise got intelligence of his plan of opera- 
tions/ Having passed over from Holland to the isle of Walcheren, and 
taken up his residence in Flushing in order to assist the Zealanders with 
his counsel, WiUiaro stationed a part of his fleet on the south coast of the 
island, to lie in wait for d'Avila ; and sent all the rest, strongly mannedy 
and well equipped for fighting, up the Easter Scheld, with orders, as soon 
as possible to attack the fleet under the command of de Glimes and Romero. 
This fleet, with the greatest part of the transports, had already 
Bi^of get sail from Bergen ; and Requesens, extremely anxious for its 
fate, had accompanied it as far as bacherlo. There it cast anchor, 
and was waiting for the rising tide, when the Zealanders, conmianded by 
Boisot admiral of Holland, arrived in sight. De Glimes soon perceived 
the superiority of Boisot's fleet, both in the size and number of the ships, 
and was of opinion that he ought not to proceed in the intended enterprise ; 
but he was over- ruled by Romero, who, prompted by his innate courage, 
and by that contempt, which, like the rest of his countrymen, he enter- 
tained for the Dutch insurgents, insisted that they should try the fortune 
of a battle. They accordingly weighed anchor, and advanced to the 
enemy. In the beginning of the engagement, De Glimes's own ship ran 
foul of a sand- bank, from which she could not be disengaged. The Zea« 
landers perceiving her distress, attacked her on every side, and at lenfi;th 
set her on fire. Romero hastened to her assistance ; hut all his attempts 
to extinguish the flames proved inefiectual. In a few minutes she sunk ; 
after having communicated the flames to Romero's ship, that had come to 
her relief. Romero was obliged to jump overboard, and save his life by 
swimming «.. The Zealanders had the same fortunate success against aU 
the other ships of the enemy ; they sunk some, burnt others, and took the 
rest. Besides De Glimes, and (s^yeral other officers, near a thousand 
Walloons and Spaniards perished. The victory was decisive* And Re- 
quesens had the mortification, from the dyke of Sacherlb, to be an eye- 
witness of this disaster, which was great in itself ; but wad rendered stHl 
greater, and more afflicting to him, by the fatal consequences withifhich he 
foresaw it must be attended. 

D'Avila in the mean time, with the squadron under his command, had 
sailed froi^ Antwerp, and advanced as far as Flushing. Had he proceeded 
in his voyage without delay, he must have reached Middieburg^ in spite of 
the Dutch fleet wich had been stationed to oppose him ; for it is not proba- 
ble that he would have met with great resist^tnce from that fleet, as the 
flower of all the forces belonging to it had been sent with Boisot. The 
prince of Ofange, who knew this, was extremely apprehendive of the 
issue, and anxiously longed for Boisot's return ; but he was soon delivered 
from his anxiety, by observing from a promontory near Flushing, that, in- 
stead of hastening forward, d'Avila had cast anchor, and seem^ resolved 
to wait for the arrival of De Glimes and Romero. In a few hours d^Avila 

c Meunii Auriaeui, p. 122. 
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scj^ived intelligence of^ their defeat ; afWr which, despairing of ^^^^ 
being able to relieve the besieged, he immediately set sail for Ant- 
Yverp. He Was pursued bv the enemy ; bat having betaken himself to 
iBight in time, he arrived with very little loss at his destined port 

The prince of Orange conveyed intelligence to Mondraeon of The surreD. 
Mrhat had passed, by a Spanish officer whom he had taken prison- dtebufg. 
er, and at the same time threatened, that if he did not surrender 
the town in a few days, the garrison should be put to the sword without 
znercy. Great numbers of the besieged had already died of hunger, or of 
tlie unwholesome food to which they had been obliged to have recourse. 
Provisions of almost every kind, not excepting the flesh of dogs and hor- 
ses, were consumed ; nor had they any other food, but bread made of flax 
seed ; and even this was nearly exhausted. Mondragon perceiving that the 
destruction of the garrison, as well a^ of the inhabitants, must be the cer- 
tain consequence of his refusing to capitulate, consented to give up both 
the city of Middleburg and Armuyden, on condition that the garrisons 
should be allowed to depart with their arms and baggage, and that the ec- 
clesiastics,, and all such of the catholic inhabitants as inclinedto withdraw, 
should have liberty to dispose of their efiects, and be transported to the 
continent. William highly respected Mondragon on account of his gallant 
conduct during the siege, and agreed to these conditions ; but required that 
he should pledge his honour that he would procure the release of 6t. Aide- 
gonde, and two or three more of the protestaot leaders, or return into cap- 
tivity. In the sequel, Mondragon shewed himself worthy of the confidence 
which was reposed in him. By his intercession with Ilequesens, 8t. Aide- 
gonde and the other prisoners were set at liberty j. 

Notwithstanding this signal triumph gained over Requesens in Ap9Kfta»> 
hia first enterprise, the prince of Orange was not without appre- »(»• ot the 
hensions, that the difference between his character and that of SnS^^ 
bis predecessor, added to the difference of measures which he 
seemed determined to pursue, might produce some alteration in the senti- 
ments of the people. The high military talents, the vigour and activity of 
Alva, had been objects of dread and terror. They had overawed most of 
the provinces, and rendered the efforts of others ineffectual ; hut as the 
oppressive violence of that tyrant had at first given^ birth to the revolt, so it 
had contributed more than any other cause to cherish and support it. Un- 
der a milder and more artfql governor, William dreaded not only that the 
inhabitants of the interior provinces would acquiesce iu the established gov- 
ernment, but that even the people of Holland and Zealand would be enticed 
again to yield their necks to the Spanish yoke. And to prevent this, he 
eniployed every consideration that could work either on their hopes oi: 
f^ars. 

The king had so far complied with their wishes, as to remove Be pats the 
the duke of Alva ; but how. little reason they had to flatter them- ^^¥^,Smf. 
selves, that any greater regard would be now paid to their rights 
than formerly, was manifest from his choice of the new governor, who had 
procured his master's favour, by the exercise of cruelty over the Moors in 
Granada ; and who, being a stranger and a Spaniard as well as Alva, could 
not be greatly interested in the prosperity of the provinces, nor have any 
other end in view, but to promote the tyrannical designs of the court of 
Spain. Requesens indeed had a more benign and placid countenance than 
Alva i but the danger to which the provinces were exposed^ was for this 
reason the more to be dreaded by every friend of his country. Amidst the 
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1574. go^^ri^<>r's professions of concera for their prosperitj, no mentioQ had 
been made of freeing them from that enormoas load of taxes under 
which they groaned ; or of delivering their consciences from thaK restraint 
and violence, which the former goyemor had imposed upon them ; or of 
restoring the laws which Alva had so wantonly trao^pled under foot ; or in 
short, of dismissing those foreign troops, from whose rapacity they bad 
suffered such intolerable outrage. In order to accomplish these important 
purposes, the provinces of Holland and Zealand had taken up arms' ; and 
although the fortune of the war had been various, yet in spite of the most 
vigorous efforts of the duke of Alva with a numerous army, to reduce them, 
these provinces were governed by their own inhabitants, and enjoyed the 
free and full possession of their religious and civil rights. The other pro- 
vinces ought now to imitate the example of their countrymen, and they 
might reasonably hope that their endeavours would be attended with suc- 
cess ; the king having appointed a governor over them, inexperienced in 
the art of war, and unacquainted with the army under his command, which 
was at present strongly infected with a spirit of sedition and discontent. It 
might perhaps appear rash and daring for the inhabitants of so narrow a 
territory as the Netherlands, to enter the lists with so potent an enemy as 
the king of Spain ; but the power of that monarch was not in reality so 
formidable as it seemed. The great extent of his dominions served rather 
to embarrass and encumber him, than to add to his strength ; and consider- 
ing the distance of his place of residence, and the difficulty of transporting 
troops either from Spain or Italy, there was little reason to apprehend that 
he would ever be able to subdue the people of the Netherlands, if they 
acted with that unanimity and spirit which became them, in a cause, where- 
in, not only their property, and their existence as a commercial state, but 
their religion and civil liberty, were at stake. 

TiietastM- ^y these and such other arguments, did the prince of Orange 
ttmptof animate the people to co-operate with him, in asserting their li- 
SSisof berty, in opposition to the plan formed by the court of Spain to 
KaHia. enslave them. 

Meanwhile, his brother count Lewis, who had resided in Germany ever 
since the surrender of Mons, was employed in attempting to persuade the 
protestant princes there, to assist him in his preparations for a new invasion 
of the interior provinces ; to which, notwithstanding the failure of his form- 
er enterprises, Lewis was prompted, partly by his knowledge of the muti- 
nous spirit of the Spanish troops, but chiefly by the prospect of that assist- 
ance which it was now in his brother's power to afford Jhim. It was con- 
certed between the two brothers, that as soon as count Lewis had finished 
his levies, the prince should advance with a body of troops towards the in- 
terior provinces, either to make a diversion in his brother's favour, or to 
unite their forces. 

Lewis found it extremely difficult to procure money to defray the ez- 
pence of hia intended expedition His brother^s fortune, as well as his own, 
were almost ruined by their former military enterprises. The States of 
Holland were involved in greater expence than they were able to support. 
They bad, in conjunction with the prince of Orange, made application to 
the queen of England ; but this princess, being unwilling to embroil herself 
with Philip, had refused to assist them Lewis had begun bis preparations^ 
in hopes of receiving supplies from some German princes, who had promis- 
ed their assistance, but who were either not inclined, or unable to fulfil their 
engagements. To save himself from the affront of abandoning an under- 
taking, in which a great number of French and German protestants had en- 
gaged at his request, he opened a negociation with Schomberg; amtrassador 
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of Charles the Nintlpi of France, who at this time courted the favour ^^^ 
of the protestant princes in Germany, with a view to facilitate the 
election of his brother, the duke of Anjoa, to the crown of Poland. Be- 
tween Lewi$ and Schomberg, who met at Francfort on the Maine, it was 
agreed, That if Charles should, in behalf of the inhabitants of the^ow 
Countries, declare war against the kin^ of Spain, the provinces of Hbliand 
and Zealand should be immediately delivered into the hands of the French 
monarch ; on his engaging to maintain all their rights, and in particular, the 
free exercise of the reformed religion. But if Charles should not make 
open war, it was agreed, that count Lewis should have three htindred thou- 
sand livres to assist him in his present enterprise ; that the French king 
should have the sovereignty of Holland and Zealand, and that some of the 
German princes should be surety for the performance of this condition. A 
part of the money was paid, and Lewis was thereby enabled to complete his 
levies, which amounted to between three and four thousand horse, and seven 
thousand foot «. . 

He began his march, accompanied by his brother Henry, and Christo* 
pher, son of the elector Palatine, in the beginning of February ; and de- 
spising the rigour of the season^ he advanced with great rapidity towards 
the Netherlands, in hopes of finding the governor unprepared. Having 
crossed the Rhine and the Moselle, he directed his course towards Guel- 
derland, with an intention to pass the Maese at Maestricht, and to pursue his 
march through Brabant, till he should unite his forces with those which his 
brother had engaged to bring to his assistance. 

With so great dispatch and secrecy had Lewis conducted his 
preparations, that Requesens remained ignorant of his design, till J^/pIS!^' 
he was informed that he had beguti his march. By this intclli- pieuty. 
gence the governor was thrown into great perplexity. His troops 
had been lately so much reduced, that it was impossible for him to oppose 
both t^e brothers at the same time ; and he considered, that to unite tiis 
forces, and employ them against Lewis, would expose the maritime pro- 
vinces an easy prey to the prince of Orange. His anxiety was increased by 
the discovery of an intrigue, which had been formed by William's adherents, 
for the surprise of Antwerp. Nor was he entirely free from apprehensions 
that his troops might refuse to quit the towns in which they were stationed, 
till they should receive payment of their arrearis. Having convened a coun- 
cil of his principal officers, and heard their opinions of the measures which 
tbey thought mo3t proper to be pursued, he resolved to remain, together 
with the Marquis of Vitelli, in Antwerp, to watch the secret machinations 
of the prince of Orange ; and such troops as could be soonest drawn toge* 
ther, were immediately sent off under Sancio d'Avila, to oppose the pas- 
sage of count L^wis over the Maese. The rest followed soon after ; having 
been persuaded to leave their quarters, by a promise that their arrears 
should be paid, as soon as the provinces were delivered from the impending 
danger. 

Lewis in the mean time advancing towards the frontieir, had arrived with- 
in a few miles of Maestricht, where he pitched his camp ; in expectation 
that his friends in the place would be able to make themselves masters of 
one o£ the gates. But Requesens having discovered his intention, had dis- 
patched severar companies of light armed troops before the main army, to. 
secure the town. These troops arrived in time to prevent the friends of 
Lewis from executing their design ; and in a few days afterwards they 
were joined by d'Avila with the rest of the forces. 

« Thuanas, lib. Iv. Meteren, i». 133.— Charics died soon after, and the treaty had rfo 
other «<mseqaen.ees. v . : . . 
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j^^ Lewis wa« not prepared for undertaking the siege of a place &o 
completely fortified as Maestricht ; and afler some trials of 8treDg;th 
in two or tbree skirmishes with the Spaniards, he decamped, and marched 
down the tlast side of the riTer, till he came to Ruremonde ; but there too, 
as well as in Maestricht, the protestants were intimidated and overawed, 
and not a single person ventured to declare in his favour. He continued 
his march in the same directioQ, resolving to hasten forward till he should 
johi his brother, who was advancing to meet him in the country which lies 
between the Maese and the Waal. 

D'Ayila aimed at nothing for some time, but to prevent Lewis from trans- 
porting his army over the river, and with this view he had marched as near 
him as possible, having the river between them ; but receiving a reinforce- 
ment of two thousaml veteraa troops, and finding, by the information of his 
spies, that Lewis had laid aside his first design of crossing the Maese, and 
was on full march towards the prince of Orange, he considered that it was 
of the highest importance to prevent their junction ; and that for this pur- 
pose it was necessary to compel Lewis as soon as possible to engage. With 
this intention he proceeded with the utmost celerity down the river, and 
having crossed it by a bridge of boats at the town of Grave, he thus got 
between count Lewis and his brother's army. Lewis, anxious to prevent 
this, had avoided every unnecessary delay ; but his troops, chagrined at 
being refused admittance first into Maestricht, and afterwards into Rure- 
monde, had proceeded in their march with much less alacrity than the Spa* 
niards. He received the first intelligence of d'Avila's having crossed the 
Maese when he arrived at Mooch, a village at the distance of only one league 
from the Spanish army* and oa the same side of the river. He soon per- 
ceived the necessity to which he was reduced, either to give the enemy 
battle, or to retire. To retire, he saw, most be extremely difficult and 
dangerous, on account of the disorder and consternation which commonly 
attend a retreat ; and therefore he did not hesitate to try the fortune of a 
battle: although he knew how much inferior bis undisciplined forces were 
to the Spaniards, who were select veteran troops, animated by the con- 
sciousness of superior prowess, and commanded by d'Avila, a person of 
extraordinary abilities, who, by merit alone, had raised himself from the 
station of a common soldier to the rank of general. 

To enable him to resist so formidable an enemy, Lewis resolv- 
Banh^of ed to remain in his present situation at Mooch, and to cover his in- 
fantry with a strung intrenchment. His cavalry, though reduced 
by desertion, was still superior to that of the enemy ; but from this supe- 
riority, the nature of the ground, which rises into hills at a little distance 
from ' the river, did not suffer him to derive any considerable advantage. 
He drew them up as well as the unequal face of the country would per- 
mit, on the right of his camp ; and upon a hill behind his main army, he 
placed a squadron of chosen troops^ with which he^ intended either to fix 
the victory, if it should appear doubtful ; or, in case of a defeat, to open a 
passage through the eni^my to his brother, who had now advanced as far as 
Nimeguen to meet him. He had just time to put his troops in order of 
battle, when d'Avila arrived, having his infantry on the right, and on the 
, left his cavalry, flanked by a body of musqueteers, designed to support 
diem against the superior numbers of the Germa^i cavalry. 

D'Avila began the engagement by sending three hundred men to attack 
the enemy's lines. The troops which had l^en appointed to de£snd tbem, 
advanced briskly towards the Spaniards, and gave them a gallant and. reso- 
lute reception ; but they were soon compelled to retire. The Spaniards 
followed, and attempted to enter the camp along with them. The action 
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» 
ther^ was bloody and obstinate, and fresh saccoars hastened from 

both armies to the assistance ^of the ccHnbatasts. But the cotempo- 
rary historians differ so md^y from each other in their accoants of this ea- 
^ragement, that it is impossible to know the tmth. Some authors affirm, 
that the Germans acquitted themselves with honour, and made a bold and 
vigorous resistance. Others say, that Only the French troops in cou,nt Lew- 
ises army performed their duty, while the Germans refused to advance un- 
less their arrears were paid, and remained obstinately in their camp till the 
Spaniards broke into it, and, after making prodigious havock among them, 
put them to an ignominious flight. -In the beginning of the ac 
tion^ the German cavalry pt'oved an overmatch for their antago- Lewis de. 
nists, and having fallen with great fury on that part of the enemy's .uunf *^ 
horse that was nearest them, they drove them to a distance from 
the field of battle ; but when they were forming themselves again for a 
new attack, some fresh squadrons of the Spanish cavalry advanced, and 
threw them into disorder. The Spanish musqueteers, who had been 
placed to support the horse, were then of signal use. With thoir shot they 
galled the Germans in flank, and greatly augmented their confusion. Count 
Lewis and the Palatine attempted, but in vain, to rally them. These 
princes did every thing to restore the battle that could have been done by 
the most expert commanders, while they endeavoured to animate their troops 
by their example, and gave conspicuous pro9fs of the most heroic valour. 
Their efforts might have been crowned with success, if a body of Spanish 
lances had not arrived when the German reiters had begun to give way. 
The reiters were overpowered ; above five hundred of them were killed, 
and of the infantry between three and four thousand. The victory was 
decisive, and the value of it to the conquerors was greatly enhanced by the 
deaths of count Lewis, his brother Henry, and the Palatine ; ail of whom 
the cot^mporary historians describe as having exerted the highest degree 
of vigour and intrepidity, although none of these writers were able to pro* 
cure information of the manner in which they fell. Their death was mat- 
ter of great lamentation to the protestant confederates, and especially the 
death of Lewis, who had made so m^ny great exertions in their behalf. 

As soon as the prince of Orange received the melancholy news 
of this disaster, he began t6 return towards Holland, being con- ^^^^ ^^^ 
vinced that now, when he was deprived of his brother's aid, it trwpST""^ 
would be in vain for him to attempt to keep the field ts. 

William expected that they would have immediately followed him, in 
order to improve their victory, whilst Che terror which it inspired was re- 
cent ; and they would probably have done so, had not the Spanish troops 
sullied the glory which they had acquired, by rebelling against their officers 
oh the next day after the battle. D'Avila could not instantly fulfil bis en- 
gagement to pay their arrears. Almost three years pay was due to them. 
Even before the present expedition, their patience had been worn out, 
and it appears to have been the hopes of plunder, or the dread of conse- 
quences fatal to themselves, that inciuced them to march against the Germans, 
more than their confidence in the promise which d*Avila had made them. 
Being now freed from their apprehensions of personal danger, and disap* 
pointed in their expectations of being enriched by the spoils of the enemy, 
"who were still poorer than themselves, they demanded from their general 
the immediate performance of his promise ; and when they only received 
new assurances of the same kind as those with which they bad been amus- 
ed before, they threatened to take vengeance on him for his falsehood and 
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iir4. ^®^^^^* ^^ ^^^ ^^® other officers endeavoured to appease them, bat 
in vain. In order to avoid their fury, he was obliged to make his 
escape secretly from the camp ; and immediately after his departure, they 
ran to arms, ei pelted their officers, and having from among themselves 
elected other officers and a commander in chief, they quickly lefji Mooch, 
and directed their march to Antwerp, with an intention to live at free quar- 
ters upon the inhabitants of that wealthy city, till they should extort pay- 
ment of their arrears. 

Requesens having received intelligence of their design, had 
They ttike remained at Antwerp ; and, if he had complied with the coon- 
SStweip? 8el of Champigny, governor of the town, and taken precautions 

for securing a part of the fortifications which was unfinished, he 
might have frustrated their attempt ; but being extremely diffident of the 
Spanish part of the garrison, which had the same ground of discontent 
with the mutineers, and flattering himself with the hopes of being able to 
appease themt he sufiered them to enter the city without resistance, to the 
number of three thousand men. They had no sooner entered, than they 
formed themselves in order of battle. The citizens were overwhelmed 
with terror, and many' of them fled precipitately out of the city. Reque- 
sens rode up to the mutineers, and remonstrating to them on the pernicious 
tendency of their conduct, he prayed, entreated, and threatened them ; 
but could not, by addressing either their hopes or fears, draw any other 
concession from them, but that they would abstain from plunder, on condi- 
tion that they should receive immediate payment of their arrears, and that 
the Walloons and Germans under the command of Champigny, should be 
ordered to quit the town. With this last request, the governor thought it 
expedient to comply ; and thus the mutineers were left in full possession 
of the place, without any force to control them. The first object of their 
attention was to secure the gates, aAer which they dispersed themselves 
over the city, and took up their quarters in the houses of the principal in- 
habitants, where they studied to create expence, and night and day to give 
disturbance and uneasiness. They were perpetually calling on the governor 
to fulfil his engagements ; and as they daily threatened to sack and plun- 
der the town, if he did not speedily comply with their requests, the people 
were disquieted with continual apprehensions and alarms. - The mutineers 
required payment not only of their own arrears, but of those too which 
had been due to such of their companions as had died of diseases or fallen 
in battle. At length, the supi of one hundred thousand florins was raised 
by the inhabitants ; and the governor was obliged to pledge his jewels and 
furniture for the remainder, and to grant a pardon confirmed by a solemn 
oath, to all concerned in this sedition ; after which the oiutineers returned 
under their former officers, and went to join the rest of the army 
***^^' which was now in Holland, and had already begun the siege of 
Leyden. 

From this mutiny, Philip's interest in the Netherlands suffer- 
»!«tre^w»^ ed greatly in several respects, lu the time of d'Avila's expedi- 
flUu* ^^* tion against count Lewis, Requesens having exerted his utmost 

tigour and activity, had equipped a numerous fleet, which he in- 
tended to employ in the recovery of Zealand. When the mutineers arriv- 
ed at Antwerp, this fleet, which was not yet of sufficient strength, lay under 
the walls of the city. Adolphus Hanstede, the commander, anxious for bis 
charge, and apprehensive that the seditious soldiers might, in order to ex- 
tort compliance with their demands, take possession of the ships, had re- 
moved them to a place at some distance from Antwerp, where they were 
out of the reach of the Spaniards. But, in avoiding this danger, he fell 
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into a greater. The Zealanders^ whose partisans were continually ^ 
On the watch, quickly received intelligence of his change of station, 
and^resolved to improve the opportunity which was thus presented to them. 
Having attacked him when he was utterly unprepared for defence ; they 
took forty of his ships ; sunk and destroyed several others ; and rendered 
all the rest unfit for service. By this severe blow, the plan which Reque- 
sens had projected for recovering the maritime towns, was entirely discon- 
certed. The fleet, now destroyed, was to have acted in co^j^nction with 
anothier, which Philip had beien preparing in the ports of Spain. But as 
the Spanish fleet was deemed too weak to contend singly with the enemy, 
the design was laid aside for the present ; and no future governor of the 
Low Countries ever found it practicable to revive it s. 

Whilst the Zealanders availed themselves of the sedition in the Spanish 
army by sea, the prince of Orange had been equally intent on deriving ad- 
vantage from it by land: On receiving information of the fate of his bro- 
thers, he had begun his march towards Holland ; hut when intelligence wa» 
brought him that the Spaniards had mutinied, he resolved to improve the 
opportunity which this afforded him, by making some new acquisition. 
Passing over into the isle of Bommel, which is formed by the confluence 
of the Maese and the Rhine, he engaged the chief town in it to espouse his 
interest ; and haying flxed his head-quarters th^re for some time, he gave 
support ta his friends in the island, and reduced to great extremity such of 
the people as still adhered to the Spanish government. The inarquis of 
Vitelli was dispatched by Requesens to oppose his progress. That able 
commander rendered abortive a design which the prince had formed on 
Bois-le*duc ; and the prince, on the other hand, took measures which pre- 
vented the town of Bommel from falling into the hands of Vitelli. But 
the attention of both was soon after this ingrossed by a more important and 
interesting object, the siege of Ley den « to the relation of which I shall pro- 
ceed, af^er mentioning an attempt of Requesens to put an end to the war^ 
by publishing a new act of indemnity in the name of the king. 

Although several persons were excluded from the benefit of this 
indemnity, yet it was much more comprehensive than that which ^em^tl?' 
had been published some time before by the duke of Alva. It did 
not, however, produce the desired eflect. The people were not conscious 
of that guilt which Philip's pompous deed of clemency imputed to them ; 
they believed that they had suffered wrong, instead of having done it ; and 
they could not be grateful to him for dispensing With a punishment, which 
they thought it would have been in the highest degree tyrannical to inflict. 
Besides this, the pardon was closed with a condition, by which almost all 
the inhabitants of Holland and Zealand, amounting to many hundred thou- 
sand&, and great numbers too in the other provinces, were excluded. 
This was, that the protestants should renounce their religion, and return 
into the bosom of the church ; a condition from which Philip's bigotry 
would never suffer him to depart, nor the zeal and sincerity of the reform- 
ers permit them to accept Requesens could not bejgnorant of this, yet 
he entertained some hopes at this time of bringing about an accommodation, 
by means of St. Aldegonde, who, had not as yet obtained his liberty. The 
governor sent Champigny and Junius de Jong to treat with him ; but when 
St. Aldegonde informed them that no peace would ever be agreed to by the 
maritime provinces, unless the question concerning religion were left to the 
decision of the States, Requesens, who knew that Philip would never con-- 
i^ent to that condition, ordered the conference to be immediately dissolved K 

E BentWogliOx pi, 149. Metereo, p. IdT. b Benti?oglio^ p. 15a 
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^ He novr bent his whole attention to the siege of Leyden. He 

TbetieiBdC had blockaded thatxity for sereral months in the winter season, 
^^'^^ and reduced the inhabitants to gr^at distress ; but he had b^en 
obliged to desist from his undertaking, and to call off his troops to oppose 
the German army. They left their stations in the neighbourhood of Ley- 
den on the 21st of March, and resumed tliem on the 26th of May. 

In order to form a just conception of the operations of this memorable 
siege, it is necessary to remember that Leyden lies in a low situation, in 
the midst of a labyrinth of rivulets and canals. The city was large and 
populous ; and at the time of the siege was surrounded with a deep ditch, 
and a strong wall, fianked with bastions. That branch of the Rhine which 
still retains its ancient name, passes through the middle of it ; stod from 
this stream such an infinity of canals are derived, that it is. difficult to say 
whether the water or the land possesses the greater space. By these ca- 
nals, the ground on which the city stands is divided into a great number 
of small islands, united together by near a hundred and fifty stone bridges, 
that are equally subservient to the beauty of the place, and the convenience 
of the inhabitants. Leyden is at the distance of a few hours journey from 
the Hague, Delft, and Gouda, and only a little further from Rotterdam on 
the one hand, and Haerlem on the other. On account of its situation, as 
well as on its own account, it was deemed a place of the first inipertance, 
and a prize worthy of all the ardour which was displayed by the contend- 
ing parties. 

The prince of Orange, who had received notice of the governor's inten- 
tion to renew the siege, 'communicated his intelligence to the citizens ; and 
exhorted them to ftimish themselves with stores of provisions, and to send 
out of the town all suc^h persons as would be useless in defending it . They 
were not sufficiently attentive to these injunctions. The prince complain- 
ed of their remissness, and informed them, that ibr three months at least it 
would not be in the power of the States to raise the siege. 

To retard the approach of the Spaniards, he ordered tea companies of 
English adventurers, under the command of colonel £dward Chester, to 
take possession of two forts, one at the sluice of €k>uda, and the other at 
the village of Alphen, by which the enemy must pass in their way to the 
city. These troops did not answer the expectation which William bad con- 
ceived of their behaviour. The five companies which were placed at the 
sluice of Gouda, after a short resistance, betook themselves to flight ; and 
the other five, after a skirmish in which no person fell on either side, base- 
ly imitated the example of their counti^men, atid retired under the walls 
of Leyden. The citizens, who from their ramparts had beheld their igno- 
minious behaviour, and suspected them of treachery, refused to admit them 
within the town. The Ekiglish ascribed their conduct to the insufficiency 
of the fortifications which they' had been appointed to defend ; but not be- 
ing able to wipe out the suspicion entertained of their fidelity, they all de- 
serted to the enemy, but a few whom the people of Leyden receivied with 
open arms » 

The prince of Orange having intended that the English forces, after 
being obliged to quit their first stations, should have retired into the town, 
had not provided any other troops to defend it. The inhabitants were 
therefore reduced to the necessity of trusting, for -their defence, to their 
own valour and conduct : a circumstance, which at first had a formidable 
aspect;, but which in the end proved the cause of their preservation ; since it 
was thereby much longer before they were reduced by famine, than it 

i Meterea, p, 139. 
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would have been, if, beaides themselves, they had had a oumerous gar- ^^^^ 
rispn ta support. 

The goTernment of Leyden was committed on this occasion 
to Janus Douza"^, a person of noble birth ; and well known Jhff^S^! 
in the literary world, by his poetical productions. By his ex- J^ of Uy- 
ample, and his elocfnence, this illustrious patridt kindled in the 
jBiinds of his fellow-citizens, such a zeal for liberty, and so great an 
abhorrence of the tyranny of Spain, as rendered them superior to every 
distress, and in a great measure supplied &eir want of military skill. They 
must, however, have been found inferior to the Spaniards ; and if Valdez, 
the Spanish commander, to whom RequesenS committed the con- 
duct of the siege, had pushed his operations with proper vigour, '^^^^^l^S^ 
he must certainly have made himself master of the towu. But 
whether he wanted to 8av« his men, and to carry his end without bloodshed ; 
or despaired, with the skill and force which he possessed, to be able to re? 
duce so strong a place by sack and storm, he did not think of any other ex* 
pedient for subduing it, but that of blocking it up on all sides, so as to pre- 
Tent the entrance of supplies. To this one point all his operations were 
directed. By a circular chain of more than sixty forts, which communi- 
cated with each other, and ran quite round the city, he invested it on every 
side, and not only rendered it impossible i6^ introduce supplies, but even 
cut off all intelligence^ between the besieged and their friends in the other 
cities, except what was conveyed by pigeons, in the manner to which the 
protestants had recourse during the blockade of Haerlem^ 

By one of ^e forts called Lammen, the besieged having been deprived 
of the benefit of pasturing their cattle in the neighbouring meadows, they 
dallied out with great fury upon the Spaniards, and almost got possession of 
the fort ; but after an obstinate and bloody contest, they were at last oblig- 
ed to retire. The Spaniands fortified themselyes in that station more 
strongly than before ; and the besieged now despaired of being able, either 
in that, or any other quarter, to remove them to a greater distance from the 
city. Instead of this, they apprehended daily their nearer approach to it ; 
and expected that they would soon open their batteries, in order 
to prepare for taldng it by storm. This belief served to quicken ^i5iiJ*?f 
the inhabitants ; and the women as well as the men were em"- ^ i°i>*i»' 
ployed day and night, without ceasii^, in strengthening the for- 
tifications. An account was takes of the stock of provisions within the 
town ; and in order to make it hold out as long as possible, they began to 
husband it betimes. They were perpetually exhorting and animating each 
other, and expatiating upon the cruelty and perfidy of the Spaniards, and 
the unworthy fate of the people of Zutphen, Haerlem, and other places, 
who had trusted to their faith and mercy. When they were solicited to 
turn to their allegiance by Lanoy, De Lique, and other natiyes of the 
Low Countries, they made answer, in the words of a Latin poet. 

Fistula dudce canit volucrem dum decipit auceps. 

To other letters, in which they were desired to reflect on the misery to 
which they must ere long be reduced, they replied, that they had, upon the 
most mature consideration, resolved rather to die of hunger, or to perish 
with their wives and children in the flames of the city,, kindled by their own 
hands, than submit to the tyranny of the Spaniards ■>*. 

V 

k Or Jean Vander Does, lord of Noordwick. 

1 These pigeons were embalmed, and arc stHl preserved m the toim-hoaae of Lejden. 
Let delices des Pajs Bas. 

n Another saying, still more feroeious^ is recoiide(| by some historians ; That rather tkaa 
SQbroit to so perfidioQs an enemy, they would feed on their left arms, and defend themsdves 
with their right Van Meteren^ at supra. 
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1174. That misery which, duriofa; the first two monihs of the siege, 

T^r dir existed only in idea, was at last realized. Their whole stock of 
ordinary provisions being consumed, they were obliged to hav6 
reconrse to the flesh of dogs and horses. Great nambers died of want ; 
and many by the use of this unnatural food. The resolution of the people 
at length began to fail, and they now believed their present calamities to be 
superior evev to those they should experience under the Spanish govern- 
ment. Some of them conceived a design to deliver up the town , and formed 
a secret association for this purpose. But their plot being detected, means 
were taken to prevent them from putting it in execution. A great num- 
ber of people having come one day in a tumultuous manner to a magistrate 
whose name was Adrian, exclaiming that he ought either to give them food, 
or deliver the town into the hands of the enemy, *' I have solemnly swora,'^ 
he replied, '* that 1 will never surrender myself, or my fellovv-citizens, to 
the cruel and perfidious Spaniard ; and I will sooner die than violate 
my oath. I have no food, else 1 would give it you. But if my death can 
be of use to you, take, tear me in pieces, and devour me ; I shall die with 
satisfaction, if I know that by my death I shall for one moment relieve you 
from your direful necessity." 

By this extraordinary answer, the people, struck with astonishment, 
were silenced, and their fury was for sometime appeased. 

The prince of Orange, who was not ignorant of the extreme 
2?ed^ii^ niisery to which the besieged were reduced, had done every 
JS wIS?^** thing in his power to accomplish their relief He had already 
collected large supplies of provisions ; but could not, with all 
his activity and address, raise a sufficient force to open a passage into the 
city. When he found that the situation of the besieged would not admit of 
longer delay, he convened an assembly of the States of the province. And 
the deputies, after considering the strength of the enemy, and the amount 
of their own forces, perceiving it to be impracticable to relieve the besieg- 
ed, either by land, or by the river and canals, agreed to have recourse to 
an expedient, which was dictated by despair, and was the only one at pre- 
sent in their power to employ. They resolved to avail themselves, against 
the Spaniards, of that furious element, from which their country had often 
sufiered the most dreadful devastation ; to open their sluices, to break down 
the dykes of the Maese and the Issel, and by thus laying all the country 
round Leyden under water, to get access to the besieged with their fleet. 
Nothing could be more repugnant to the ideas of this people, than such a 
resolution. To drain their lands, to exclude the water, and preserve their 
dykes, were then, as they are still, objects to the Dutch of alniiost continual 
attention, and which cost them annually an immense expence. But they 
were at present animated by objects still more important and interesting ; 
and their loye of liberty, joined to their dread of popery and the Spanish 
yoke, prevailed over every other consideration. The damage which it was 
supposed would arise from the measure adopted, was estimated at six hun- 
dred thousand guilders. But they considered, that if the Spaniards should 
succeed in their present enterprise, not only the region to be overflowed, 
but all the rest of the province, would fall under their subjection. This 
the States regarded as infinitely worse than either povert^ or death ; and 
in their present disposition, they would have chosen to ruin the country 
altogether, rather than leave it to be enjoyed by an enemy whom they held 
in such abhorrence. They now apphed themselves to the demolition of 
those mounds, upon which their existence as a nation depends, with a de- 
gree of industry and ardour equal to that which they were accustomed to 
employ in repairing them, after the ravages of an inundation. 
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The water, after its barriers were removed, diffused itself over all 
the adjacent fields ; aod io a few days, almost the whole region which ^"*' 
lies between Rotterdam, Gouda, Delft, and Leyden, was overflowed. The 
Spaniards were thrown at first into the utmost dread and terror : but when 
they understood the cause of this unexpected itiundation, and observed that 
the water did not rise above a certain height, they recovered from their 
astonishment. They were obliged to abandon such of their forts as were 
situated in the lower grounds, and to retire to those which stood higher ; 
but of these last they hoped tp be able to keep possession, and to conti- 
' nqe the blockade, till the famine, v^hicb they knew raged in the town with 
dreadful fury, should conquer the obstinacy of the citizens, and bring the 
siege to a conclusion. 

The prince of Orange, 'm the mean time, was employed in preparing 
every thing necessary to carry into execution the measure which the 
States had adopted.- He ordered to be built, at Rotterdam and other places, 
near, two hundred flat-bottomed vessels, having each of thtfm ten. twelve, 
fourteen, or sixteen oars ; and these he mounted with guns, and manned 
with eight hundred Zealanders ; a rude and savage, but a brave and de- 
termined band, animated at once by religious zeal, and the most implaca- 
ble hatred against the Spaniards ; and whose appearance was rendered 
horrid by ihie scars of innumerable wounds, which they had received in 
their late naval engagements They were brought from the fleet by Bois-* 
sot, the admiral of Zealand* to whom the conduct of the present enterprise 
was committed >>. 

With such of the vessels as were already equipped, Boissot left Delft in 
the beginning of September, and directed his course towards Leyden. Bat 
the water had not as yet risen to a sufiicient height, and the banks of the 
rivers and canals, in which only there was a proper depth of wntef, were 
8o strongly fortified, as to render his approach to the city impracticable. 
From some of their forts he obliged the Spaniards to retire, but others were 
of sufficient strength to withstand the most vigorous attacks. In order to 
avoid these, he broke down more dykes as he advanced, and in his pro-* 
gress, had several bloody engagements with the enemy. The blockade, 
however, remained still as close as ever. Boissot began to be apprehen- 
sive of the issue. {leaven seemed not to faVour his design. The north 
wind continued much longer than had been ever known at the present sea- 
son, and retarded the water in its ascent* ^ The prince of Orange, when 
Boissot entered upon this expedition, had been confined to his chamber by 
a dangerous illness. He was now recovered, and came tovisit^the admi* 
raFs disposition of his ships, which he found to be exactly conformable to 
the directions which the States had given him ; but their design, the prince 
perceived, must prove abortive, and all their^ labour and expence be lost, 
unless the wind should change soon to another quarter, and the autumnal 
tides rise as usual. 

With extreme impatience they now expected the approach of Theinnet 
these tides, which are commonly the subject of their dread and «»i ^r/ 
terror. The situation of the besieged was become thct most de* SLu!^^^' 
plorable and desperate During seven weeks there had not been 
a morsel of bread within the city ; and the only food had been the roots of 
herbs and weeds, and the flesh of dogs and horses. £ven all these were 
at length consumed ; and the people reduced to li^ on soup made of the 
hides of animals which had been killed. A pestilence succeeded to the fa- 

^ iiThe spirit hj whieh theie men wiereMtaftted, may be coneeived from their metliod of dis* 
tingulthing tbemaeWes $ wbieh wa« by wearing & half moon on their eaps, ^th this insorip^ 
ii9n, Turks rather than papists. .Meteren, p. i40. 
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mine, and carried off Iq a few weeks &ome thousands of the inhabi- 
tants. Those who survived, overwhelmed with angaish at the dismal 
scenes which they daily beheld, were scarcely able to perform the mourn- 
ful office of burying the dead. In this dreadful situation, they saw from 
heir walls, the sails and flags of the vessels destined for their relief ; but 
had the mortification to perceiire, that it was utterly impossible for them to 
approach. It is not surprising that some of the people, finding their misery 
greater than they were able to endure, should have entertained the 
thoughts of surrendering the town to the enemy. Some conspiracies were 
again formed for this purpose ; but they were discovered and defeated by 
the vigilance of Dbuza, supported by a great majority of the people, to 
whom neither the pestilence, not famine, nor death, in its most hideous 
forms, appeared so dreadful as the tyranny of the Spaniards. 

But the time of their deliverance was at hand ; and Heaven in- 
Tfaeirdeii. terpos^ at lat^t in a conspicuous manner in their behalf Towards 
the end of September, the wind changing from the north-east to the 
north-west, poured the ocean into the mouths of the rivers with uncommoa 
violence ; and then veering about to the south, it pushed the water towards 
the plains of Ley den, till they were converted into a spacious lake, in 
which the Spanish forts were seen scattered up and down, and many of 
them almost covered with the water. 

fioissot seized with ardour the opportunity which was thus presented to 
him. And though several of the enemy's fortifications still lay in the way 
by which it was necessary for him to advance, he soon obliged the Spa- 
niards to abandon them. The Zealanders pursued them, sometimes on foot 
along the dykes, and sometimes in their boats ; and had several fierce ren- 
counters with them, in which, from the advantage which their boats afford- 
ed them, they were every where victorious. The situation of the Spanish 
troops at this time was truly deplorable. Some were swaHowed up in the 
mud and water ; and others, attempting to march along the dykes, were 
either killed by the fire from the boats, or dragged down with hooks fixed to 
the ends of long poles, and put to the sword without mercy. Fifteen hun- 
dred perished in their retreat. 

All the forts were now fors^aken, except the fort above mentioned, called 
Lammen, of which, if the Spaniards had kept possession, they might have 
retarded the approach of the fleet for several days. This fort was much 
stronger, and stood higher than the rest But when the garrison understood 
that their general had fled, and that the Zealanders on the one hand, and the 
besieged on the other, were prepanng to begin an attack, they abandpned 
their station, and by torch-light effectuated a junction with the rest of the 
forces, in the middle of the night. 

In this manner was the siege of Leyden raised, in the beginning of the 
fifth month after the blockade was formed. Boissot advanced without delay 
to the gates of the city. The people, pale and meagre, ran, as their small 
remains of strength would allow, to meet him ; and many of them so gree- 
dily devoured the food which he distributed, that what was intended for their 
relief, proved the cause of their instant destruction ; for provisions of every 
kind in the city had been entirely exhausted, and the besieged were so 
weakened, that if the blockade had continued two days longer, they must all 
have perished^. ^ 

P They escaped still more narrovly from falling into the hands-of the enernr. In the night 
immediately preceding, and at the very time when, the Spaniards were making their retreat 
from the? fort of Lammen. a great part of the wall of the dty having, fellen down, the noise 
reached the ean-^f the Spanianis j who, if they had known the eause, xaight have entex^ 
the town without rejristance. But their dread represented the noise to their iiftaginatiofi^ at 
the approach of the enemy, and served only to precipitate their flight 
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. When they were somewhat refreshed with the food which Bpissot j,y^ 
had brought, they accompanied the magistrates to one of the churches, 
to render thanks to the Almighty. Never was any assembly more deeply 
agitated. By the consideration of their signal and unexpected deliver- 
ance, when they were upon the brink of ruin ; joined to the remembrance 
of the dismal scenes which they had witnessed, and of' the many friends and 
fellow-citizens whom the famine and pestilence had carried o£f, their minds 
were, overpowered at once with gratitude and sorrow. They were dis- 
solved ilk tears ; and mingled together t^e voices of praise and of lamen* 
tation. 

The cotemporary historians have further recorded, that when the prince 
of Orange received information of the raising of the siege, being engaged 
in public worship in one of the churches at Delft, he stood up, and read to 
the audience the letters which contained the intelligence ; after which the 
States being convened, a day of general thanksgiving was appointed. 

The Spanish army took their route by the way of Amsterdam and Utrecht, 
and attempted to get possession of the last of these places by surprise ; but 
the gates being shut .against them, and a contribution of money offered, they 
were prevailed on to pursue their march towards Maestricht, where they 
were put into winter- quarters I*. 

P Meteren, p. 139. Mearni Aoriacns p. ISO. Bentivoglio, pu 151. 

The SpAniards threw all the blame of the failure of their enterprise upon their ^neral ; 
-whom they aecoserl of hairing been remiM in his operations against the town, on aeeount of a 
bribe of two hnndred thoosand florins, whieh they aU^** he had accepted, either from the 
States of Holland, or from the {leople of Leyden. Whether there was any ground for this 
accusation does not appear with sufficient evidence. Hut thtr soldiers flew to arms, seizefl his 
I>erson, and confined him, till he agree^l to pay them the two hundred thousand florins, which; 
they said, he had received fi;om the Holbmdera 
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PART II. 



1175. ^^ diiScolties which Ihe Spaniards encountered in the several 

lueKotS^ enterprises that have been related, gave Philip a very different idea 
^Sil^ of the spirit, vigour, and resources of the malcontents, from vfiat 
he had hitherto entertained ; and determined him to listen to an 
offer, which his cousin the emperor Maximilian made at this time, of medi- 
ating a reconcilement. Maximilian was prompted to interpose his influence, 
partly, perhaps, by concern for the interest of his kinsman, but chiefly by 
his apprehension* that through the close connexion which subsisted be- 
tween the Dutch and German protestants, the flame which raged with so 
much fury in the Low Countries, might at last diffuse itself into Germany. 
Having therefore interceded with Philip to grant the insurgents favourable 
terms, and obtained powers to negociate an agreement, he transferred these 
powers to count Scwartzenburg, whom he sent into Holland, in the begin- 
ning of the year one thousand Ave hundred and seventy-five, attended by 
several German nobles. On the count's arrival in Dort* he had an inter- 
view with his kinsman the prince of Orange ; with whom he employed all 
his own influence, and that of the emperor, from whom he brought a confi- 
dential letter to the prince. From the respect due to the emperor, William 
consented to a congress in the city of Breda. But as he could not be per- 
, suaded, that Philip would be ever brought to offer conditions which the 
States could accept with safety, he believed, that the treaty proposed would 
prove abortive, and therefore he exhorted the States to keep Uiemselves in 
a posture of defence, and to prosecute with vigour their preparations for 
renewing the war, when the congress should be dissolved. The prince 
himself was not ef the number of the deputies ; nor did those who were 
appointed, though less obnoxious to Philip's resentment, ttiink it safe to 
trust themselves in the power of the Spaniards in Breda, till Romero, and 
Moiidragone, and two other persons of distinction, were sent into Holland '. 
as hostages. 

From the proceedings at this congress, and the mutual distrust which the 
deputies discovered, the reader will easily perceive the causes which ren- 
dered ineffectual, not only the present attempt, but likewise all the endea- 
vours which were afterwards employed, during the space of forty years,^ 
to reconcile the contending parties. 

^^ • The demands of the States of Holland and Zealand consisted of 

two articles ; that the governor should immediately dismiss the 
foreign troops ; and that a general assembly of the Staties of all the pro- 
vinces should be held to determine the several points in controversy, whe- 
ther civil or religious. 

In answer to^ese requests, the Spanish deputies observed, that it was 
unreasonable to call the Spaniards by the name of foreigners, since they 
were equally the subjects of the king as the peo(de of the Netherlands, 
>and had done him the most signal service in that very country from which 
lie was now requested to. expel th^m. That the Germans, French, and 
English, in the service of the States, might with much greater propriety be 
denominated foreigners. That the king did not intend, in case peace were 
established, to Retain the Spanish troops in the Low Countries longer than 
f^e^essity should require i but titiat it would be highly improper.to uige him 
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aDj farther on this subject, as he could not, consistently with honour, 
dismiss the forces in the present posture of his a£fairs. They added, 
that afler tranquillity was restored, the king would not be averse to the 
couTOcation of the States, nor oppose their deliberating concerning such 
affairs as properly belonged to them. That he would be ever ready to lis- 
ten to their counsel, and would regulate his conduct agreeably to it in every 
thing that was just and reasonable. And that, in the mean time, he was gra- 
ciously pleased to make them an offer of a full indemnity of their past of- 
fences, upon the following conditions : That all cities and forts, with their 
artfllery and stores, should be delivered into his hands ; that every here- 
tical form of worship should be proscribed ; and that all such persons as 
were unwilling to forsake their errors, should dispose of their effects and 
leave the country. 

To these declarations and offers of the Spanish deputies, those of the 
States replied, that notwithstandiog what had been said, they must still ad- 
here to their first request, of having t^e provinces delivered from the op- 
pression of the Spanish and other foreign troops. These troops were in- 
deed subjects of the king of Spain ; but fhey were not subjects of the 
duke of Brabant, or the earl of Flanders, Holland, or any other of the 
'provinces, in wUch therefore they could not be suffered to remain, with- 
out a viidation of a fundamental law of the constitution. It was true, that 
the French and English troops were foreigners ; but these troops had come 
into the Low Countries at the desire of the States ; they had never as- 
sumed to themselves any share in the government, and were deemed neces- 
sary by the States for their defence against the Spaniards ; whereas the Spa- 
niards had, from their first entrance into the Netherlands, treated the inha- 
bitants as enemies and slaves ; had arrogated to themselves every import- 
ant branch of the administration, and had, on many occasions, exercised the 
most unrelenting cruelty, indulging, in the most abandoned manner, their 
lawless lust and avarice, to the utter ruin of great numbers of the innocent 
and faithful subjects of the king. It would be impossible to restore tran- 
quillity to the produces while these men were allowed to remain, nor wexe 
they mends to the king or the peace proposed, who advised him to retain 
them. If the service which the king had received from his Spanish troops, 
were compared with the mischief of which they had been the authors, it 
would be found that they had done infinitely greater harm than good : and 
that, by the lawless rapine which they had exercised, they had received 
much more than a sufficient compensation for all their services. The in- 
habitants of the Low Countries were conscious of having oflen contributed 
to advance the glory of the Spanish crown. Nor could even their, late con- 
duct, if justly considered, be interpreted as a breach of their duty to the 
king, since they had never opposed his exercising any rights which apper- 
tained to him as sovereign of the provinces ; and although they had taken 
up arms, they had never employed them but in vindicating those rights and 
privileges which the king himself had sworn to maintain, or in defending 
their lives and fortunes, their wives and children, against the violence and 
lawless tyranny of the Spaniards. 

It gave them much concern to find, that the king would not agree to sum- 
mon an assembly of the States till peace should be restored, as they were 
conlrinced that no other means so effectual could be devised for establishing 
peace on a firm and permanent foundation. It gave them still greater con- 
cern to hear the deputies, in the name of the king, express themselves, as 
If they looked upon the States only as counsellors, whose advice he would 
or would not follow, according as he should judge expedient. This they 
could not help considering as an iatimati9n; thatthe States were to be limit- 
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j^yj ed in the exercise of their aathority ; and if this was intended, no 
useful purpose could be served by calling them together. With the 
conditions annexed to the proffered indemnity, it was impossible they could 
comply. They could not deliver the cities and forts into the hands of the 
Spaniards, without being apprehensive of the fraud exemplified in the fa- 
ble of the war between the wolves and the sheep, in which the latter were 
persuaded to^ive up their auxiliaries, the dogs, into the hands of their crafty 
foes. For they had not forgotten the fate of the counts Cgmont and Horn» 
and many others, who repented, when it was too late, of putting faith in 
promises which their enemies could violate with impunity. And with re- 
spect to the other condition, that all heretics should quit the country ; as 
they could not believe the religion now established in Holland and Zealand 
to be heretical, so if all who had renounced the popish faith were to be deem- 
ed heretics, and expelled from the Netherlands, there would not be a suffi- 
cient number left to keep the dykes in repair ; the country would be stript 
of the greatest part of its inhabitants, and ere long be buried in the waves. 
They concluded with intreating the deputies to take the representation they 
had made in good part, as proceeding from their zeal for the interest of the 
king as well as of the provinces ; and with praying Almighty God to inspire 
the king and his ministers with milder sentiments than those which they had 
hitherto embraced. 

In the reply which was made to this rem*onstrance, the Spanish deputies, 
afler complaining of the spirit in which it was composed, said that the king 
would so far comply with the request relative to the foreign troops, as to 
.send them away immediately after the terms of peace were settled ; pro- 
vided the States would at the same time dismiss the foreigners in their ser- 
vice, and deliver up the cities and other fortified places. He would like- 
wise summon the assembly of the States, as soon as the present disturbances 
had subsided ; but he could not, consistently with his dignity, submit to their 
decision, the conditions on which peiace was to be estajilished ; since this 
would be to abandon what he regarded as bis peculiar prerogative, and to 
allow them to prescribe where it was their duty to obey, in particular, 
he was determined never to refer to their decision the important question 
concerning religion. The States, as well as theldng, had sworn to main-^ 
tain the catholic faith ; and no consideration would ever prevail on him to 
suffer them to depart from it in the smallest article. He was not afraid of 
depopulating the maritime provinces by the expulsion of heretics ; on the 
contrary, he believed that these provinces would flourish more, for that 
tranquillity which unity of faith would ensure ; and if the heretical minis- 
ters were removed, he doubted not that the people would soon perceive 
the folly into which they had been betrayed, and return into the bosom of 
the church. 

The deputies of Holland and Zealand, after consulting their 
RMi^ilt* constituents, gave the following as their ultimate reply. That 
Sw^^^ they were willing to refer the several points of difference, the 
dismission of the Spanish troops, the delivering of the cities, forts, 
and military stores, the nature of the security to be given for fulfilliog the 
conditions of the peace, and even the article of religion, to the general as- 
sembly of the States of all the provinces : and they were willing, they said, 
to make the last of these concessions, not from any intention of giving up 
their religion, which no consideration would induce them to forsake ; but 
from the deep concern which they felt on account of the long continued ca- 
lamities of their fellow-citizens ; to put an end to which, they were ready 
to abandon their native country, if the States should find it neceasary to es- 
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tablish a religion, with which their coDSciences would not suffer them 
to comply. 

Count Scwartzenburg now perceived that no greater conces- 
sion could reasonably be expected. He represented to the gov- reiices diT 
ernor, that considering how tleep the protestant religion had struck *^^^ 
its roots in the maritime provinces, the extirpation of it could not 
be speedily accomplished ; and he urged him to grant a truce for six months, 
during which time the exercise of that religion should be permitted, and 
every lenient lileasure employed to sooth alid conciliate the minds of the 
people. But Requesens had not authority from the king to agree to this 
request ; and he refused to grant even a truce of two months, except on 
condition that the protestants should abstain from their mode of religious 
worship, and oblige their ministers immediately to quit the country. With 
this condition Count Scwartzenburg knew that the maritime provinces would 
never be persuaded to comply. He thefefo^re d)espaired of being able to 
bring his negociation to the desired issue, and eoon after set dut for Ger- 
many. The congress was dissolved. The hostages were restored ; and 
the . contending parties^ having their resentment more inflamed than ever> 
applied themselves to the prosecution of the war 4. 

The deputies had no sooner left Breda, than Requesens pub- ^i^ ^^ 
lished an edict, prohibiting all communication with the malcon- renewed, 
tents ; and immediately afterwards sent his troops, under the Jniyisth. 
count de Hierges, to lay siege to the town of Buren ; which they 
soon obliged to capitulate. From Buren they marched to Oude-water, and 
in spite of a brave and vigorous defence, they took it by storm ; exercising 
at this place their wonted fury, and putting the garrison and all the inhabi- 
tants to the sword, without distinction either of sex or age. Hierges pro- 
ceeded next to Sthowen upon the Leek. The prince of Orange made haste 
to send a reinforcement to the garrison. But the inhabitants, dreading the 
same fate as that of the people of Oude-water, obliged the garrison to sur- 
render. After which, Hierges directed his march towards Crimpen. Vi- 
telli, in the mean time, with the forces under his command, reduced a num- 
ber of places which lie between the Leek and the Vahal ; and Mondragone 
was no less successful in the quarter of Holland, which borders upon Bra- 
bant 

But Requesens did not incline that his troops should push their 
conquests in Holland any further at present. In compliance with J^^SSk- 
his instructions, he resolved to bend hi& whole attention to the re- takes the 
duction of some of the principal towns in Zealand, which Philip ^S^^ 
was desirous of acquiring, for the reception of a fleet to be sent 
from Spain. In order to accomplish this design, Requesens drew off his 
troops from Holland ; and had, some time before, prepared a number of 
flat-bottomed vessels, proportioned to the depth of the gulfs and canals. In 
these vessels he intended to have transported his troops to Zealand ; but 
the prince of Orange having received intelligence of his. design, and col- 
lected a naval force of the same kind, much superior in number, he relin- 
quished his first plan, and adopted another that seemed equally difficult and 
dangerous. This was to imitate what was done by Mondragone, when 
he raised the siege of T^ergoes, and to make the soldiers wade through 
an arm of the sea, which was five miles broad. 

« *In the north-east parts of Zealand, there are three islands boM and 
much larger thaft the rest ; Tolen, Duveland, and Schowen. J*Jj**'***: 
Tolen, which lies nearest to Brabant, was in the hands of the thesp? ^ 
Spaniards ; and between this island and Duveland, lies the little "^*'™' 

q Meteren, p. 1^—152. Bentivogtio, lib. ix. fib toitio. 
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jj^y isle of Philipftland, which is separated from Duvelandby the carmi, 
or arm of the sea, over which Reqaesens intended that his forces 
should pass on foot. It was known from some experiments which had been 
made, that this canal was fordahle ; nor was it quite so broad as that which 
Mondragone's troops had passed over to the relief of Tergoes. But there 
was still much reason to suspect that the attempt would be found impracti- 
cable. 

Such of the officers as were of this opinion, observed, that there was a 
wide difference between the enterprise in question, and that of Mondra- 
gone, whose men had no other obstacles to encounter but those of the pas- 
sage, and needed only strength and patience to ensure success ; whereas, 
in the present case, the enemy having taken the alarm, were continually 
upon the watch ; and the ford was in a manner besieged by their numerous 
vessels, which were ready to attack the Spaniards, when they would be un* 
able to defend themselves. And even allowing that they should surmount 
^ese difficulties, and effectuate their passage, yet what remained for them, 
on their approach to the opposite shore, but to be attacked by a fresh and 
vigorous enemy, advantageously posted, before they could disentangle them- 
selves from the mud and water ? 

By these considerations, some of the principal officers were induced to 
remoni«trate against the intended enterprise, as too hazardous and despe- 
rate ; and they were of opinion, thai no attempt ought to be made on Zea- 
land till the fleet from Spain should arrive. But this prudent counsel was 
not suited to the bold intrepid spirit which animated the greater part of the 
Spanish officers. The remembrance of their former victories, joined to 
their contempt of the malcontents, inspired them with conffilence of suc- 
cess ; and they were unwilling to divide the glory of their conquests with 
their countrymen, who were supposed to be on their way from Spain. If 
this enterprise, said they, be impracticable in the day, why may we net un- 
dertake it in the night ; when we shall either elude the vigilance of the 
enemy ; or, if they get information of our design, yet we shall have little 
reason to dread their efforts, as they will be obliged to fire their guns at ran- 
dom, and spend their force in air. The troops posted on the oUier side to 
oppose our landing, will act as their countrymen have often done on similar 
occasions. The ^Idness of our adventure, and the daring countenances of 
our men,, will overwhelm their dastardly spirits with dismay and terror. 

Reqnesens was not naturally fond of rash or daring enterprises ; but be- 
ing exceedingly desirous to carry his scheme of subduing Zealand into 
speedy execution, he transported three thousand select troops, composed 
of an equal number of Spaniards, Walloons, and Germans, to the isle of 
Philipslaod. Then having ordered d'Avila to attend him with the fleet, on 
board which he put one half of these forces, he gave the command of the 
other half, destined to attempt the passage, to Osorio d'UUoa, a Spanish offi- 
cer of distinguished courage, who had warmly exhorted him to undertake 
this bold and singular expedition. 

. On the 28th of September, as soon as it was dark, and the tide had be* 
gun to retire, Ulloa entered the water at the head of his troops, with the 
guides before him. The troops were followed by two hundred pioneers ; 
and the rear-guard was formed by a company of Walloons, commanded by 
an officer of the name of Peralta. They could march only three men 
a-breast, on the top of a ridge of earth or sand, and were often obliged to 
wade up to the shoulders, and to bear their muskets on their heads, to pre-* 
serve them from the water. They had advanced but a little way, when the 
Dutch and Zealanders approached, and began a furious discharge of their 
spiall arms and artillery^ And not satisfied with this, maoy of them leaped 
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into the water, and with hopks fastened to the ends of long poles, laid ^, 
hold of the soldiers, oppressed with the weight of the element through 
which they toiled ; massacreing some, and plunging others in the wa?e8. 
Nothing hut the darkness of the night, which prevented the two sqnadrons 
of the enemy's ships from acting in concert, could have saved tbtt royalists 
from destruction. But, notwithstanding the difficulties under which they 
laboured, they persisted bold and dauntless in their course, exhorting and 
assisting one another ; and without quitting their ranks, jcepelling the ene- 
my, and defending.tbemselves as well as their desperate circumstances would 
allow. Their calamities increased as they approached to the opposite 
shore. For besides that their vigour was impaired, they had deeper water 
to pass, and the enemy's ships could come nearer to the ford. At last, 
however, they reached the land in time to save themselves from destruc- 
tion.. The banks were lined with a numerous body of troops ; and if these 
troops had behaved with an ordinary degree of resolution, it is impossible 
that the Spaniards, drenched as they were with mud and water, and ex- 
hausted with fatigue, could have stood before them But unfortunately, 
in the beginning of the attack, their commander was killed, by an acciden- 
tal shot of one of his own men. Consternation seized his troops, and they 
fled in the most dastardly manner, before an enemy unable to puiyue. 

This extraordinary adventure, though it succeeded beyond what could 
justly have been expected, was not executed without loss The pioneers 
were all either overtaken by the tide, or destroyed by the. enemy. The 
rear-guard under Peralta saved themselves by returning back Of the 
troops under Ulloa, a consicUrabJe number was killed or drowned, and others 
wounded But among the killed there was only one person of distinction, 
natoed Pacheco ; concerning whom it is recorded, that being wounded by a 
musket'Shot, and unable to advance, and some ot his men urging him to 
suffer them to bear him on their shoulders, he replied, '* That would serve 
only to retard your march My wound is mortal : 1 die, and no^ without 
sdme honour, in so glorious an enterprise." Saying this, he sunk down into 
the water 1. 

When 'the Dutch and Zealanders saw that, in spite of their apposition, 
the royalists had accomplished their design, they quitted the canal, and went 
to give notice of what had happened to the inhabitants of the sea pbrt 
towns, which they supposed the enemy intended to attack. Kequesens im- 
mediately laid hold of the opportunity which their departure afforded him, 
to transport the rest of his forces to Duveland ; where they joiqed their 
companions, and soon compelled all the protestant troops on the island to 
fly over to Ziricsee, the capital of Schowen. 

The reduction of that city was the immtediate and principal object of 
the present expedition. For besides that Requesens hoped, by possessing 
Ziricsee, to be able to disturb the communication between Holland and Zea- 
land, he considered it as the fittest place for the reception of the reinforce- 
ment which he expected from Spain ; and he intended to make it the seat of 
his strength in. that quarter, till he should collect a naval force sufficient to 
ensure the conquest of Middleburg Flushing, and the other towns in Wal- 
cheren. Towards Ziricsee, the army now commanded by Mondragone pro- 
ceeded withput delay. Before theycould reach it, they found it necessary 

*. ' ■ 

q BentivogUo, p. 16S. This .historian giTe« the tam^ ftiitbortty for the above mentioned 
particulars, as for those of the passai^e st l^i'gpes ; the testimony of Rivas, governor of Oam- 
bray. who was an actor in both. 

The Spaniards were not a little encouraged by an appearance then rare, but since familiar 
and common, an Aarora Bor&kUs. or /loritiern hght ; which shone all the time of their pas« 
sage^ and w^ch thc^ interpreted as a sign wrougkit by Heaven in their behalf. 
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to pass oyer the caoal, whicb separates Da? elaad from Schowen, and 
on the opposite side of irfaich they saw the enemy preparing to dispute 
their passage. This did not deter them from the prosecution of their de« 
sifBpo. Animated hy the example of their leaders, they leaped without he- 
sitation iato the canal, whicb was near a league oTer, hayii^ the bottom fuU 
of mod, and advanced forward with such undaunted intrepidity, that the 
enemy, regarding them with astonishment, abandoned their station; and left 
the passage free and undisputed. 

Af ondragone would hare immediately begpn the siege of Zi- 
The deif^ ricsoe, but thoQ(^t it necessary before-hand to make himself mas- 
riteddace ^^ ^£ certain posts, which the Zealanders had fortified, in order 
""^^ to secure the communication between the inhabitants of that 

town, and their friends in the other islands and on the continent. 
These forts were three in number ; one on the south near Borendam, and 
the other two called Browersbaven and Bommene^ on the north and east. 
Through the imprudent confidence of the Spaniards, who made an assault 
on the first of these forts too soon, it cost the Mtos of sif ty of that nation, 
with Peralta their commander ; besides a considerable number of Ger- 
mans and Walloons The fort of BrowershaTen submitted without resis- 
tance ; hot that of Bommene, which was better fortified, was likewise more 
valiantly defended than the other two. Do Lis, a French officer, com- 
manded the garrison, consisting of Germans, French, and English ; into 
whose breasts he had infused the same generous and dauntless spirit widi 
which he himself was animated The behaviour and fiite of this brave 
determined garrison deserves a place in history. At the time of high wa* 
ter their fortification w^ impregnable, as at that time the sea filled both the 
ditch which surrounded it, and a canal which passed through it ; but at Ibw 
water and for some hours before and after that time, the ditch was forda- 
ble, and the enemy could advance to the very foot of the wall. Both Re- 
quesens #nd Vitelti had come to direct the operations of the siege. Agree-' 
ably to their commands, the royalists, after approaching as near as possible 
to the ditch, by means of trenches, opened a large battery, which conti- 
nued firing upon the fort for two days incessantly, till a sufficient breach was 
made. Then waiting till the water had retired, they made a forious as- 
sault ; but the besieged withstood their most v^orous efforts, and at last 
obliged them to retire, with the loss of a hundred and fifty killed, and twice 
that number wounded. The Spaniairds, enraged on account of their re- 
pulse and loss, returned to the assault neit day, and began to storm the fort 
on difierent sides at the same time. Both parties were highly agitated with 
fury and despair, and both were alike determined either to die or conquer. 
The prospect of the returning tide wrought equally on the foars of the 
assailants,. and the hopes of the besieged. Thye former knew, that if thej 
did not carry their point soon, they must a second^ime suffer the shame and 
slaughter of a repulse ; and the latter considered, that if they could hold 
out a few hours longer, th^ water woald deliver them for the present, and 
the enemy be perhaps deterred from renewing the assault Incited by these 
reflections, the combatants on both sides exerted all their vigour, and dis- 
played a degree of fortitude and prowess, which seldom occurs in the an^ 
oals of history. Each person regardless of his safety, and intent only upon 
annoying the enemy, the conflict was as bloody and desperate, as the time 
was critical and important. It had lasted for near six hours, and many of 
the bravest on both sides had fallen* At hst, the assailants, perceiving the 
quick approach of the tide, and collecting and exerting at once th^ir whole 
force, overpowered the besieged with their numbers, and burst forward 
irresistibly within the walls of the fort ; in which the garrison still coptt- 
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niifid to TemU tiH &ere w«8 not a single (lerson left to «njoy the glory ^g^g^ 
of so ilkistiious a defence. The ro^aUsts paid dear for their vic^ 
toi^ ; above two huadred nea, besides those who had fallen in the &rst 
assaalt, were killed upon the spol^ and a much greater number wounded '• 

They now proceeded to the siege of Ziricsee ; and in this 
undertaking their difficulties were greatly augmented,, and the 2hfe£^^^ 
siege prolonged by a resolution of the inhabitants, who had bro- 
ken down the dykes of the canal, and laid the adjacent country under wai> 
ter. This measure, of which the States of Holland had lately set the ex* 
ample daring the siege of Leyden; shewed bow drmly determined the citi- 
zens were to make a vigorous defence, and rendered impracticable all the 
ordinary methods of conducting sieges, by trenches, batteries, and assaults^ 
Mondragone perceived, that the reduction of Ziricsee must be a work ^ 
considerable time, and that the only eipedient which he could employ, was 
to block it up on every side, so as to prevent the entrance of supplies. 
These it could receive only by the way of a small canal dug from Ziricsee, 
to the great one above mentioned, which separates Schowen from the isle 
of Duv^nd. 

Is order to secure the communication between these canals, the Zealan* 
ders had fortified the banks of the smaller, where it is joined to the greater ; 
and while they retained possession of the batteries which they had planted 
there, they secured a free entrance to the ships which were sent from Hol- 
land and Walcheren with supfdies. To deprive them of this resource, and 
lock Mp the mouth of the smaH canal, was the first and principal object of 
Mondragone's attention. For this purpose he stationed his ships in those 
parts where the water was deepest ; and formed in the most shallow parts 
an estacade, a work of a prodigious labour, which employed his troops for 
aev^al months^ and was attended with conaiderahle bloodshed. By pefse- 
verance, however, he brought it at last to a conclusion ; and (J)en having 
drawn another stacado of the same kind, from an island which lay in the en- 
trance of the canal, he joined the two stacados together by strong iron ' 
chains, and thus rendered all access impracticable. 

During the jprogress of these operations, the protesfllnts embraced every 
opportunity of introducing supjdies ii^o the city ; and they were greatly 
favoured by the season, which was so much milder than usual, as to leave 
the river and canals navigable tlurough the whole of winter. But in the 
beginning of February, the enemy's works were completed, and from that 
time, all attempts to relieve the besieged, by the way of the small canal, 
proved inefiisctual. Their friends were therefore obliged to turn to 
another quarter. 

In the beginning of the siege several cuts had been made in the dyke bf 
the great canal, on the side of Schowen, in order, as was mentioned above, 
to overflow the country. Through one of these cats, near the village of 
t)reischer, the prince of Orange proposed to convey suppKes to Ziricsee 
across the inundation ; and he committed the execution of his design to 
count Hohenloe, a German nobleman of the most unquestionable spirit and 
resolution ; but a storm arising, and the'Spaniards having encamped most of 
their forces, and planted batteries on the dyke, close by the cut« they oblig- 
ed Hohenloe to retire. The prince, not discouraged by this check, pre- 
pared to make a second attempt with a more powerful armament. And in 
order to animate his troops, he resolved to conduct the enterprise himself. 

He reached Dreischer, and approached the cut, at the time of TheprUMe 
high water. In the beginning of tbe attack he threw the enemy ^ onnge 
into confusion, made considerable slaughter among them, and car- ▼LiJ'to^'* 

lievelt. 
r Meanii Aariseus, p. 147. 
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i57f. "^^ ^^ ^^^®^ pieces of cannon from their batteries. Bat the Spa- 
niards, roused by the danger which threatened them, qaicklj reco- 
vered their stations, and made a bold and vigorons resistance, till the tide 
began to retire ; when the prince perceiving it to be impracticable to ad- 
yance, was obliged, in order to sare his fleet from destruction, to return into 
the great canal. Boissot the admiral, whose ship was much larger than the 
rest, did not retreat in time ; and his ship having stuck against the bottom, 
he himself, and about three hundred of his crew, either perished in the 
waves, or were killed bj the enemy, l^his was the last attempt for the re- 
lief of the besieged ; who being at length overpowered with their miseries, 
agreed to surrender the town into the hands of Mondragone ; and that ge- 
yral, desirous to put a period to so tedious an enterprise, granted them 
Ach favourable terms as they were willing to accept *. 

This siege had lasted near nine months, and during aU that time had oc- 
cupied the greatest part of the Spanish army. 

But before the surrender of Ziricsee, other events had happen- 
Sg ^ *^ ed which rendered those that have been related of sipall importance 
to either party ; and which, while they disappointed the hopes en<> 
tertained by the Spaniards of completing the conquest of Zealand, in a great 
measure delivered the confederates from those disquieting apprehensions 
which the late success of the Spanish arms was calculated to excite. The 
first of tliese events was the death of Vitelli, who was, without controversy, 
the ablest and most experienced general at that time in the Netherlands. 

Vitelli's death was quickly followed by that of Requesens. In 
g*g^^ carrying on the siege of Ziricsee, much greater sums hsMl been 
necessary than he was able to supply From Spain, he knew that, 
considering the exhausted condition of the king's finances S occasioned by 
his war with the Turks, no money could be expected ; and the States of 
such of th^ provinces as retained their allegiance, were either unwilling, 
or unable to comply with his demands* Thus, great arrears were due to 
his troops, and they had already begun to mutiny, and to exercise the most 
intolerable oppression on the people ; to whom he had been obliged to 
grant the liberty of #earing arms for their defence, from a well-grounded 
apprehension, that if he had not permitted them to do this, they would have 
done it without his authority ^. 

Requesens had too much sensibility, and too little strength of mind, either 
to endure patiently the mortifications, or to encounter resolutely the diffi- 
culties, to which he was exposed. His vexation and chagrin preyed inces- 
santly on his health and spirits and at length brought on a fever, of which 
he died in a few days ; leaving behind him a much higher character for ci- 
vil, than for military accomplishments, in which he was confessedly much 
inferior to bis predecessor the duke of Alva"^ 

• Metcren, ^ 155. BestiTOgliOa p. 170. t Meteren, p. 15& 

n This liberty had been uken from Chen b^ tSie duke of AHs. 
>▼ Thosnaa, ^m. in. p. 464. Strads, topi* »• p. 35. 
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j^lFI'KI^ the death of Reqaesens, who had heea prevented ^gj^ 
from nominating his saccessor bj the violence of his disease, the '^^^^"^ 
coancil of state assumed the reins of government ; and as the ££•?(- tte 
king hesitated for some time in his choice of a governor, he found ^^ ^ 
it necessary to confirm their authority. ^ 

This revolution afforded great satisfaction to the people df Holland and 
Zealand ; who flattered themselves with hopes, that now, when the admi- 
nistration was lodged in the hands of their feltow*citizetis, the war would 
not be carried on with the same animosity and ardour as before. At first, 
how«ver» the council entered heartily into the late governor's designs, and 
prosecuted, with vigour^ the plan of operations which he had led unfinished. 
And they continued to do so till their attention was called to objects of a still 
more interesting nature, than the reduction of the maritime provinces! 

The Spanish cavalry had, as already mentioned, begun to mu- 
tiny before th^ death of Requesens. During the siege of Ziric* ^^"^^1, 
see, the infantry remained obedient to their commanders, partly tvoojfT"* 
from being kept in perpetual employment, and partly from the. 
hopes of enriching themselves by the plunder of that city ; hut being dis- 
appointed in these hopes by the articles of the, capitulation, and large ar- 
rears being due, to the payment of which even the contributions of the 
people of Ziricsee were not applied a, they fiew to arms, deposed their offi- 
cers, elected others, and a commander in chief from amoug tnemselves ; 
and then, having sworn mutual fidelity over the sacred host, they abandoned 
all their Conquests whicli had cost them so much labour and blood, and pass- 
ed over to Brabant ; intending to take possession of seme considerable for- 
tified place, from whence they might make excursions, and plunder the 
neighbeuring towns and villages. 

The council of state sent count MansVelt to appease them ; but 
no offers or promises which the count was empowered to make, ^^ij^ 
could divert them from their design. They hoped, by the rapi- 

« Meteren say*, that the Walloons laid Jhofd of the monev, and with great dexterity exelod- 
ea the Spaniarda from th» towA. - • ' 
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dity of their march, to have entered Brussels by sarprise ; hot botii 
the inhabitants and garrison were prepared to oppose them Tbej 
failed likewise in an attempt on Mechlin. Then leaWng Brabant, they 
tamed suddenly towards Allost in Flanders ; and made themselves masteps 
of that town, by climbing orer the walls in the middle of the night, when 
the citizens were off their guard They could not have acquired posses- 
sion of a place more suitable to their design ; as it was situated in the midst 
of a rich and fertile country, and lay at nearly an equal distance from Brus- 
sels, Ghent, and Antwerp. They had no sooner displayed the standard <it 
rebellion in Allost, than they were joined by most of the other Spanidi 
troops in the Low-Countries ; after which, they bogan to exercise every 
species of violence and outrage, both against the citizens and the inhabi- 
tants of the country round. 

The prince of Orange remained not idle or unconcerned in this critical 
conjuncture. He had too much sagacity not to discern, and too much zeal 
and deitenty not to avail himself of so favourable an opportunity of advanc- 
ing his designs. By his letters, and emissaries, he endeavoured to roose 
the spirit of the people, and to penuade the council, *' That now was the 
time when they might deliver themselves for ever from the tyranny of Spain. 
By the good providence of God, the government had fallen into their own 
hands. It ought to be their unalterable purpose, to hold fast the power 
which they possessed, and to employ it in dehvering their fellow-citizens 
from that intolerable load of misery under which they had so long groaned. 
The measure of the calamities of the people, and of the iniquities of the 
Spaniards, was now full. There was nothing worse to be dreaded than 
they had already suffered ; and nothing to deter them from resolving ^ther 
to expel their rapacious tyrants, or to perish in the glorious attempt'' 
^^ These exhortations, enforced by accounts which were ipfofmr 

JeSnAn- gated of the enormities comnntted by the Spanish troops, found 
^D^i.^ an eisy admittance into the minds of persons of alt ranks. The 
council of state were no less inflamed than the people ; and re- 
solved to publish an edict, declaring the Spaniards to be rebels against the 
king. Barlaimont, Maosvelt, VigKus. even the Spanish officers €{ the 
highest rank, and Rhoda, president of the council of tumults, seemed at 
first inclined to concur with the other counsellof^ ; but perceiving that their 
resentihent was not confined to the mutineers, but extended likewiie to all 
the friends of the Spanish government, they began to alleviate the outrages 
of the soldiers, and opeiily opposed the publicatioo of the edict ; alleging, 
that troops which had mutinied on account of not receivii^ their pay, could. 
not justly be considered as rebels ; and that the edict would serve only to 
exasperate tbem stilj more against the people, while the counol was not 
provided with force sufilicieot to restrain their excesses. But these reasons 
were held in great contempt by a majority of the council ; who, having ex- 
pelled the dissenting members, accused tiiem of holding correspondence 
with the mutineers, and threw them into prison. Then Inving elected the 
duke d'Arschot for their president, in the room of Viglius, they puWdied 
an edict in terms strongly calculated to increase the odium against ^e Spa- 
nish troops ; calling on the people to concur with them in dririi^ out ^t 
lawless and rapacious crew, who, under the pretext of prociuriog payment 
of their arrears, would, if they were not speedily prevented, bring utter 
ruin upon the Netherlands. ... 

Nothing could have been more consonant to the general spirit 

bSwSuie ^^ ^^® Flemings, than the sentiments contained in this edict It 

bpMniards soTved as fuel to that fiame which was already kindled, and which 

ni£i^ DOW burst out with redoubled violence. To give greater weight 

to the measures which had been already taken, and to thoae which 
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they tote»ded4o putsue, th6 cofoncii called an assembly of the States ; 
and aH the (^oiri&oes, Laiembatg excepted, sent depaties to attead 
TJiis assi^bly bad no socmer nxet than hostilities were begQQ. The cita- 
dels of Antwerp, Ghent, ValencieDnes, and Utrecht^ were' in the hands of 
the Spaniards. Romet^o commanded io Lieres ; and Maestrieht was garri- 
jvoned by some companies of German infantry. To acquire possession of 
these ii^iortant fortresses, an^ to prevent the Spanish troops from uniting 
themsetves into one body, were the objects npod which the States bestow- 
ed their first and principal attention. They were soccessful in gaining over 
to their side the regiments of Walloons in ^e Spanish set fice ; and they 
raised so great a namber of militia of the eoontry, as, when joined with the 
Walloons, formed a considerable body of troops. 

The Spaniards^ on the other hatel, prompted by Rhoda, and* anidiated by 
the brare and active d'AvHa^ exerted thetmseli^es wt less strennonsly in 
connteractiiig their designs^ An officer of the name of Vai^gas, having 
drawn together eight hundred horse in the neighbourhood of Maestrieht, 
had advanced as fkr as Visenaeb, in his way to Aflost, in faope« of prevail- 
ing on the mutineers to act in concert with him, ' At Visenach he was met 
hy two thousanij foot and six hundred. horse, which the States had sent to 
oppose him. But the Spaniards were not so nrach inferior io nntaber, ae 
they were superior in mUilary discipMoe. Vargas supplied his want of in- 
fantry by making a conlpany of BargUddians quit their horses. The Fle- 
Aiish troops, though they began the attack with great impetuosity, fell soon 
Into disorder ; and the Spaniards broke ia upoli their ranks, and put them to 
fligbt, with considerable slai^hter. 

Vargas continued his route to Aliost ; and was seconded in his application 
to the uratineerB, by d' Avila and Romero ; but neither the importunity of 
their offioers, nor a regard to the honour of their nation^ or to their per- 
sonal safety, conld overcome their obstinate resolution to remain in Allost, 
till they should receive payment of their arrears. From Allost, Vargas 
Ibd his troops, with the utmost expedition, to Maestrieht, which, he Was in- 
formed^ the Germans in garrison there had agreed to deliver to the States. 
The execution of their design had been retarded by some companies of 
9pattiards, a part of whom wem in possession of one of the gates, and the 
rest stationed in the town oi Vich. This town lies on the east side of the 
rvver, and is connected with Maastricht by a bridge over the Maese. Var- 
gas, having transported his troops, and joined his countrymen at Vieh, had 
a sharp engagement with the townsmen upon the bridge ; but as they werei 
not supported by tbe Germans, lie soon compelled them to retire. They 
p%id dear for this attempt to assert their liberty. The Germans, instead of 
acting a» their friends^ united with the Spaniards, and both together plunder- 
ed the town without mercy ^ 

But the memory of the calamities which the people of Mae^p 
ttricht experienced on this ocoasioo. Was effaced by those which ^i^"^^^ 
soon afterwards befel the citizens of Antwerp. The States had of Antwerp 
laboured in vain*to persuade the Spanish garrison in the citadel ^^ ''^ 
to deliver'it into their hands. They now resolved to compel 
them ; and) with this view, they had brought into the city a numerous body 
of Walloocip and other troops. They had much reason for that solicitude 
with which they desired to get possession of thi9 important fortress ; which, 
on the one side, communicated with thatown, by a spacious esplanade, and 
on the other, with the adjacent coimtry. The States were not sufficiently 
aware of the danger to which, from these two ci^umstances united, the city 

b Meteren» p. 161. Beotivoglio, p. 178. 
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ij7«. of Antwerp was exposed. Cfaampigny® tbe'geTeni0r bad endea- 
Toared to rouse their atteotioo to this danger, and bad eamestli^ ex- 
horted them to block ap the esplanade by batteries and trenches ; nad, at 
the same time, to order all the troops that could be spared^ to encamp 
without the town, so as to prevent |he Spaniards at Allof<t and other places 
from entering the citadel. But they wholly neglected the latter pari of 
this advice^ and they were too late in beginning to put the former in execu- 
tion. They believed that the garrisoo would not venture to ^ally out upon 
the town, in which there was so great a number of troops to oppose them ; 
and they flattered themselves with the hopes of being able to compel them 
to surrender, before they could receive assistance from their coontrynaeo. 
For this purpose, two strong; batteries were planted on the esplanade ; 
while the townsmen were employed, either in poshing forward the treoch- 
es, or in raising mounds for the seourity of the town. 

The siege of the castle of Ghent was carried on at the same time, and 
the States had conceived the most sanguine eipectations of success ; when 
the noue of the artillery reached from both places to the mutineers in Allostf 
and, awakening in them ^me sparks of their native warlike ferocity, pro- 
duced a more powerful effect upon*their minds, than all the exhortations, 
and entreaties of their coomiaoders. 

Navarese, their leader, seized dexterously this opportunity which their 
present disposition aAorded him ; and, calling them together, exhorted them 
to reflect upon the folly of suffering the fortresses besieged to fall into the 
hands of the Flemings. *' That artillery,'' said he, *^ which is now thun* 
dering in our ears, is levelled against us, no less than against the garrisons of 
Ghent and Antwerp. When the Flemings shall have subdued the rest of 
our countrymen, can we doubt that they will next tnm their arms against as, 
who are the principal objects of their resentment ? Can you imagine that 
the States will then lend a more. favourable ear, than at present, to yoor re-- 
quests ? Believe me, they will ere long extinguish the debt which they owe 
you, in your blood. Let us march instantly to the relief of the citadel cjf 
Antwerp. We shall soon oblige the enemy to raise the siege. We shalli 
in spite of the townsmen, and the raw troops which they l^ve brought to 
their a^tsistance, make ourselves masters of the .richeist city in the wrorld, 
and take ample revenge for the unworthy treatment we have received^*' 

He would have proceeded ; but was prevented by shouts of applause, 
and exclamations from every quarter, to arms ! to arms ! They were noir 
as impatient to leave AUost, as they had formerly been reluctant On the 
third day of November, and only a few hours before sun set, tbey began 
their march ; hoping to reach the citadel of Antwerp early next momii^, 
unobserved by the enemy. Having found greater difficulty in passing the 
Scheld than they expected, they did not arrive till noon ; notwithstanding 
which, being joined by four hundred horse, under Vargas and Komero, who 
had acted in concert with Navarese, they entered the citadel, without meet- 
ing with the least opposition. The citizens were no sooner informed of 
their arrival, than they suspected their design, and were fitted with the most 
dreadful apprehensions. Champigny the governor, whose advice had been 
so unfortunately disregarded, saw the approaching storm, and did every 
thing in bis. power to avert it. , 

But the impetuosity of the mutineers did not leave him time for complet- 
ing the arrangements which he iniended. These men, impelled at once 
by avarice and revenge, rejected with difdain the invitation given by d'Avila 

c He was brother to cardinal Granvdle, and vas as averse from the Spanish interest ai hb 
brother vat attached to it 
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to repose and refresh themseli^es after their march. Wifli ra^e and 
fiiry in their cotrntenances, they demanded the sif^nal to advance ; 
calling out, that they were determined, before night, either to perish in 
the conflict, or to fix their quarters in the city. They were in number be- 
tween two afid three thousand,, and the garrison, together with the troops 
brought by Vargas and Romero, amounted nearly to the same number. 
Navarese led on the mutineers, arid the remainder were commanded by 
Romero. Nothing could exceed the intrepidity with which these two de- 
termined bands, vying with each other, attacked the trenches. The citi- 
zens displayed, at the first onset, great bravery and resolution ; but, being 
unable long to withstand the impetuous attack of the Spaniards, and being 
galled at the same time by the atlillery of the citadel, they at length gave 
way, and fled with precipitation along the two streets which lead from the 
parade into the centre of the city. The Spaniards were seconded by their 
cavalry, which bore down all before them, and followed close upon the 
rear of the vanquished, till .they* reached the great sauare, in the centre of 
which stands the Guildhall or Palace. There. the fugitives, being joined 
by some fresh troops, made a halt, and rallied ; but they were soon bro- 
ken a second time, and would have been all cut to pieces* if they had not 
taken shelter in the palace, and in houses of the square. From the win- 
dows they kept, for some time» a brisk fire upon the enemy, and did consi- 
derable execution ; but the Spaniards, who were accompanied by the re- 
tainers of their camp, set fire to the houses, with hay, straw, and other com- 
bustible materials, not sparing even th^ palace itself, which was esteemed 
one of the richest and most magnificent in the world, it was quickly re< 
duced to ashes ; and of those who had taken refuge in it, some perished in 
the flames, and some by the sword, in attempting to escape, while others, 
frantic with despair, flung themselves headlong from the windows 4. 

The Spaniards then dispersed themselves over the city ; overpowering 
all opposition with irresistible impetuosity. Had their number been suffi- 
cient either to murder, or to overtake the multitude that fled before them, 
the carnage of that memorable day would have been still more dreadfuU 
Of the citizens near seven thousand perished ; while the loss of the Spa- 
niards amounted only to two hundred men. So great is the superiority in 
battle, of regular discipline, and prompt obedience to command. For 
though the citizens fought with extraordinary courage, like men whose all 
was at stake, they acted not in concert ; and although they had been mar- 
shalled by Champigny, as well as the time would allow, yet, from want of 
practice, they were soon thrown into confusion, and, from the same cause, 
they were unable to recover their ranks, or return to the charge. 

Justice would oblige us to bestow on the Spanish troops the praise due 
to the most heroic valour, if, besides the rapacity which impelled them, 
they had not disfigured the lustre of their victory by exercising a degree of 
barbarous cruelty, of which, at that period, the Spaniards alone, of all the 
nations in Europe^ seem to have been capable. Antwerp, at the.tiine of 
this cfitastropbe, was in the most flourishing condition.. ..Companies of mer- 
chants from almost every commercial nation, resided in it, possessing store^ 
houses and factories filled with the mp^ preciqus commodities. Gr^at num- 
bers of the citizens too were the wealthiest in Europia. Their magnificent 
houses were adorned with the va^Bt costly furniture ; aqd their shops and 
warehouses stored with gold and ^Uv^r stufls, and all other kinds of valuable 
efiects, collected from every corner of the globe. Upon these the Spa- 
piards seized, without any disc^nwnation of the ownerf , and without consi;. 

4 ThoiMius, 

31 
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isn ^®"°8 whether the persons whom they pillaged^ were friepds or ene- 
mies. The plunder that lay open and nncoocealed was iomienfle ; 
hot was far from heing sufficif^nt to satiate the avarice of the Spaniards. 
They exercised the most unrelenting cruelty upon all whom they suspect- 
ed to haye concealed their treasures ; and nothing was to be heard in the 
city, hot either the shrieks and groans of the sufferers, or the lamentations 
of those whom they compelled to behold the torment^ of their husbands, 
wives, or children. Cotemporary historians have described some of the 
Sleveral species of torture which they inflicted ; but the reader^s modesty 
would be offended, and his humanity sh(>cked, by the recital ^ 

In this manner were these men, for three days and nights, employed in 
plundering and butchering by turns, a people who were subjects of the 
same prince as themselves, and from whom (whatever ground of complaint 
they might pretend against the council of state) they had never received 
the smallest injury or provocation. Nor does it appear that their officers 
interposed to moderate their excesses, till the soldiers, exhausted with fa- 
figue, were about to give over of themselves. 

The money in specie which was extorted, amounted at least to eight mil- 
lions of guilders, besides an immense quantity of gt^d and silver, in plate, 
stuffs, and furniture, which the owners were not able to redeem. The loss 
which the people of Antwerp sustained by the burning of so many buildings, 
was not less than what they suffered by the rapacity of the soldiers. The 
most beautiful part of the city was burnt to the ground ; and great numbers 
of shops and warehouses, containing Ibe richest goods^ were consumed to 
ashes ^. 

Whilst the barbarity exercised against the inhab&ants of Ant- 
Tbe statei werp excitcd. Sentiments of compassion towards the unhappy suf- 
Biicuiee ferers, it greatly augmented that abhorrence which the Flemings 
^nc^f already entertained towards the Spaniards, and made them more 
ofango. solicitous than ever to deliver themselves from a yoke which was 
now become intolerable. But the great superiority which the 
Spanish troops discovered on every occasion over the raw undisciplined 
forces of the States, created much anxiety with regard to the success of 
their endeavours. The council of state perceived the necessity of having 
recourse to foreign aid ; and they willingly accepted an offer,' which was 
made them at this juncture by the prince of Orange, of some cannon, am- 
munition, and troops, with which they pushed forward the siege of the cita- 
del of Ghent, and soon obliged the garrison to capitulate. 

This seasonable assistance contributed not a little to advance the princess 
views. Immediately after the death of Requesens, he had projected a 
scheme of uniting all the provinces, and had exerted himself with great 
activity and address, in carrying it into execution. The States entered rea- 
dily into his ideas. Deputies were appointed, and invested with proper 
Theconfe- powcTs, by the scveral ' proviuces ; and in the congress, which 
^rjjr of was held at Ghent, a treaty of confederacy was concluded, under 
Norember which all the proviuces, except Luxemburg, were compre- 
^^"^ hended. 

In this confederacy, so well knpwifi in the history of the Netherlands by 
the name of the Pacification ti( &hent, it was agreed between the Catholic 
provinces on the one hand, and>those pf Holland and Zealand, with the 
prince of Orange, on t(iepther. th.dttlbere should subsist between them an 
inviolable alliance, "peace; and friendship. ; that all past injuries ^ould be 
buried in oblivion ; that M prisoners;. and in particular the count de Bossut, 

c Thoanos and Meterep. f Met^r^n^^pi IM. Thaanu% torn. HI p. 471. BcntiTOgljo, ^ 178- 
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should be set at Uherty without ransom ; that the contractiDg parties ^^^^ 
sbpaid, to the utmost of their power, assist each other in expelliog 
the Spaniards from the. Netherlands ; that as soon as the provinces should 
be delivered from these bloody oppressors, and tranquillity established,, a 
general assembly shoald be held of the States of all the provinces « for re- 
dres(sing^ grievances, reforming abuses, and restoring the constitution to its 
primaeval state ; that the prince of Orange should remain high admiral and 
governor of the maritime provinces ; and that he, and all others, whose 
property had been confiscated, should be reinstated in their possessions and 
dignities ; that all the dt^crees of the duke of Alva, relative to the tumults 
and heresy, should be abolished ; but that in the Catholic provinces, only 
the Roman catholic religion should be exercised ; while in those of Hol- 
land and Zealand, all matters, whether civil or religious, should remain on 
their present footing, till a general assembly of all the States should be 
held^. 

The deputies who were now convened, whom the historians call 
likewise by the name of the States, entered immediately upon £on^ok[ 
the execution of the articles of this confederacy, by transporting ot Aoftiu. 
to the frontier of France such of the Spaniards as had been taken 
prisoners in the citadel of Ghent : and they had begun to make preparations 
to dislodge them frpm other places, when they were informed that Don 
John of Austria, whom Philip had made choice of for governor, had arrived 
in the province of Luxemburg, in some respects Don John was admira- 
bly qualified for this new station, to which his brother had appointed him. 
His affable and insinuating manners were fitted to conciliate the affections 
^ the people whom he had been sent to govern ; and his military accom- 
plishments qualified him to pursue the war with vigour, against the revolt- 
ed provinces. But in the critical situation into which the late enormities 
of the Spaniards had brought the Netherlands, other talents besides these 
were requisite; such as prudence, patience, and self-command, together 
with skill and dexterity in managing the passions and the prejudices of men ; 
qualifications which Don John possessed not in an eminent degree. 

His conduct upon his first arrival was ill calculated to allay ^.^ pridence. 
those suspicions which the Flemings entertained of the king^s 
design in sending him to the Netherlands. Having stopt at Luxemburg, he 
wrote letters to the council and the States, in which he informed them, that 
he would not come to Brussels, the usual residence of their governors, un- 
less hostages were given him for their peaceable behaviour, a guard ap? 
pointed for the security of his person, and the same unlimited command of 
the fleet and army conferred upon him, which the preceding gov^nors had 
enjoyed Hejamented the outrages which had been committed by the Spa- 
nish troops ; and promised, that if the States and people shbuld maintain 
their obedience to the king, and their profession of the catholic faith, the 
injuries^ which they had sustained, should not pass unpunished But he ad- 
ded, that if they-f^iled in either of these respects, they should, in that event, 
find him no less prepared for war, than he was inclined to peace s. " 

The States and council were ignorant, till they received these 
letters, of the light in which their late conduct was considered by 23/^ 
the court of Spain. They betieved that, as the steps which they ^'^^ 
had taken were necessary for the preservation of the people, it \{ dnuo^. 
was impossible they could be offensive to the king ; and they were 
extremely surprised thus to meet, not only with distrust, but even threaits, 

f Meteren, p. t69. Bentivogfioy 1. 9. wb sine. Thusuas^ I. 62. sect. IS. 
X Aletereiiy p. 174. 
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ik^ and a defiance, where (hey were conscioas of haviiig^ merited apprcH 
bation and applaoM. They trembled, therefore, at the thoughts of 
patting themselves in the power of the tiew governor, and were greatly at 
a loss to determine what answer they should retom to his demands. On 
this occasion, they had recourse to the prince of Orange for advice. And 
William readily embraced the opportunity, wbich was thus presented to 
him, of confirming his countrymen in those suspicions to which the gover- 
nor's conduct had given rise. 

** As it was but too manifest," he said, ** from the strain of Don 
Hirjdfiaei j^i^'g letter, that be intended to tread in the footsteps of his pre* 
ijTo' ^' decessors, the States and council had much need to esert all their 
firmness, prudence, and circumspection. They ought seriously 
to consider the important charge with which they were entrusted ; and to 
remember, that, upon their present conduct, it depended, whether they, 
and their wives, and children, and fellow-citizens, should for the future en- 
joy those rights which belonged to them as natives of the Low Countries, 
or should be again exposed to the lawless tyranny of the Spaniards. They 
ought to exercise with vigour the power which they possessed, and reso-t 
lutely reject all terms of agreement with the governor, by which the fun- 
damental laws of the State might be brought into danger, or their own au- 
thority abridged. Enter not, said he, into any accommodation with him, till 
the Spaniards, and all other foreign troops, be actually dismissed. Trust 
not to any soothing promises wbich he may give you, of dismissing them at 
a ipore convenient season. Remember how the king himself, when he went 
to Spain, assured you, that the troops which he then left behind him, should, 
in three months aAerwards, be withdrawn, and yet they were suffered to 
remain for more than a year and a half; and would, notwithstanding 
your solicitations, have still remained, if the calan^ty which befel bis 
army in Africa, had not made it necessary for him to remove them. Let 
no consideration persuade you to listen to Don John's request of the un- 
limited command of your forces. By granting this, you will furnish 
him with weapons against yourselves. Nothing can express his distrust 
more strongly, thaq bis unprecedented requisitions of hostages, and a guard 
for the security of his person, if you comply with these demands, you 
will enable him to annihilate your authority, and to trample under foot 
your most sacred rights and laws. It is impossible to believe that one who 
discovers so much solicitude to strip you of your power, can seriously 
intend your welfare. Is itiiot more. i:easonahle th^t the governor should 
trust the States, than that the States should lay themselves at the mercy of the 
governor ? Such demands were never made even by your princes themselves; 
whose practice always was, to come unarmed to your assemblies, and to take 
an oath to maintain your privileges, before they received firom }ou any pro- 
mise of obedience. Consent not to put yourselves under the power of John 
of Austria, upon easier terms than have been ever insisted upon ¥^th your 
native princes. Require him, previously to his admission, to inter-< 
pose his iiutbority for the immediate departure of the Spanish troops ; and 
solemnly to engage to govern the State according, to its fundamental laws K 
To these conditions, your late fatal experience will justify you, if you add, 
that you shall have the power of assembling yourselves twice, or even 
thrice a year, .if you shall judge it to be expedient ; that the citadels shall 
be rased to the ground ; that the right of appointing the governors and 
magistrates shall be vested in you ; and that, without your consent,, no 
military force shall be levied and no garrisons stationed in the towns or 

h Here the prince meotiimt the particular privileges to whiehhe alludes, and the times 
iirbfn^e7wer»«blaiBe4 Met«reo, pL J75. 
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forts. At pre6€at, it little imports you to consider whether or not this 
ooodutit will give offence to the king, for it is tnere delusion, if you flat- 
ter yourselves that you have not already offended him. Promises, soothiog 
speeches, and professions of affection on his part, will not he wanting ; but 
you will discover the last degree of weakness, if, after what you have ex- 
perienced for several years past, you are not sensible, that nothing now 
remains for you, but either miserably to bend under the yoke frOEb which 
you have so happily escaped, or to employ with vigour and fortitude the 
means with which Providence has furnished yoi| ; and which, 1 doubt not, 
may yet prove effectual for your security, provided you maintain harmony 
and concord among yourselves > ." 

This letter, in some measure, produced the desired effect. 
It put to silence all those who were for receiving Don John on 'rhesiaMtrnp- 
his own terms ; and the States, more suspicious than ever of ^rei^powos. 
his design, resolved to insist upon the dismission of the troops, 
and the (Confirmation of the pacification i^f Ghent, als conditions without 
which they would never agree to acknowledge his authority. And that 
they might not be foUnd unprepared, in case of his refusal, they gave or- 
ders for making new levies ; drew together an army at Wavre, between 
. Brussels ami Namur ; and dispatcfied ambassadors to solicit assistance from 
foreign courts. 

in Germany, where they were powerfully seconded in their applications 
by the prince of Orange, they engaged in their interests John Casimire, 
count palatine of the Khine. In France they did not confine tlieir appli- 
cation' to the Calvinists, but likewise prevailed upon the duke of Aojou, 
the king's brother, to espouse their c^use, by setting before him the pro- 
spect of an establishment in the Low-Coqntiries, more suitable to his r^nk 
thtm he could expect to obtain in his brother's dominions. From the 
queen of England, their envoy met with the uiost gracious reception. It was 
matter of the highest satisfaction to this sagacious princess to see her in- 
veterate enemy thus embroiled with his Flemish subjects ; but, as she 
was still desirous to avoid an open rupture with Philip, she chose to as- 
sist them with money rather than with troops, and gave them forty thousand 
pounds, with a promise of continuing her favour, on condition (which she 
added in order to save appearances) that they should adhere to the pa- 
cification of Ghent, and not throw off their allegiance to their legal sove- 
reign. 

While the States were making these preparations to vindicate 
their rights by force of arms, they sincerely desired to attain T^eir ne9:o- 
tibeir e^, by negociation with the governor! For they had too SSSj^^ 
long groaned under the calamities of war, not to wish most ear- 
nestly for peace, provided that blessing could be secured without malking 
a sacrifice of their liberties. Don John» on the oth^r hand, discovered an 
extreme reluctance to comply with the conditions which they required of 
him ; but he endeavoured to dissemble bis sentiments, and attempted, by 
fair speeches, to cajole and deceive them* Stilly however, he continued 
to shew his diffidence, by insisting upon having a numerous guard for his, 
person ; and by refusing his consent to the departure of the Spaniards, 
unless the States should at the same time dismiss the foreign troops in their 
service, and give hostages, to remain in the hands of a neutral power, till 
their engagements should be fulfilled. 

The States, whose jealousy was kept alive by the repeated warnings 
of the prince of Orange, easily penetrated into Don^ John's designs ; and 
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j^^^ they resolved, if possible, to coavioGe him by one decisive step, that it 
was in vaiD fiir him to expect that they would ever departfrom the terms 
proposed. Id their assembly at Brussels, on the Mh of January one thoa- 
sand five hundred and seventy-seven, they drew up a new deed of union, 
in which they enj^ed in the most solemn manner, to maintain inviolably 
for ever the pacification of Ghent ; to spare neither their goods, their 
persons, nor their lives, in order to fulfil it ; and to regard as perjured 
traitors, all those who, participating in the present union, should by word, 
deed, or counsel, counteract it. A copy of this deed, subscribed by the 
governor and deputies of all the towns and provinces ; by the nobility, 
prelates, and other Signified ecclesiastics ; and by the members of tribu* 
nals, councils, colleges and chapters, together with a solemn ratification 
of it by the council, was sent by the States to Don John, as their final an- 
swer to his demands'' . 

This measure contributed not a little to promote the end 
TMranee* proposed. It gave Don John a proof of firmness on the part 
Boitwiaiiiim. of the States, which he little expected, and shewed Ixim the 
necessity of either agreeing to the conditions which they so 
earnestly required, or of resolving instantly to have reconnie to anna. 
Inflamed by ambition and the love of war, he would not have hesitated a 
moment what part to act, had not his instructions from the king" required 
that he should avoid coming to an open rupture with the Catholic pro- 
vinceSi He considered likewise, that the States had got tiie start of him, 
and were already well prepared to repel force by force. Nor was he ig- 
norant of the encouragement which they had received-, to hope for succour- 
from the Deighboorlbg powers ; or of the danger to which great numbers 
of the Spanish troops, surrounded by their enemies, were exposed, of 
being reduced by famine. Influenced by these considerations,' and trusting 
that ere long, after quieting their suspicions, opportunities would ofier of 
depriving the Statejs by degrees of that power of which they were at pre- 
sent so tenacious, he entered into a negociation with their deputies at 
Marche en Famine, a city in Luxemburg ; and aAer many obstructions and 
difficulties, concluded a treaty with them^ which they fondly 
^^^^ '*• termed the perpetual edict . 

In this treaty he engaged, that all the foreign troops in the ser- 
vice of Spain should leave the Netherlands, and never return thither 
without the consent of the States ; that the Spaniardis and Italians should 
depart within the space of forty days, and the Germans immediately aAer 
receiving satisfaction with regard to their arrears ; and that all the 
cities and forts possessed by these troops should as soon as they were relin'^ 
quished, be delivered to the States, together with the stores of ammunition, 
arms, and provisions. He ratified the pacification of Ghent. He con- 
sented that all prisoners detained on account of the late disturbances, 
should immediately be set at liberty^ except the count of Buren >. And 
he promised that diligent inquiry should be made, concerning the outrages 
lately committed by the troops ; that justice should be executed against 
the guilty, and a reasonable compensation made to the sufferers, either in 
the Netherlands, or in Spain, according as the king should be pleased 
to determine. 

The States, on the other hand, engaged to preserve inviolable their al- 
legiance to the king; to maintain the profession of the Roman Catholic 
faith throughout all the provinces ; to receive Don John as governor- 
general of the Netherlands ; and immediately to furiiish him with six 
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handred thousapd florins, for the paynaent of the Italian and Spanish 
troops, in order to prevail on them the more easily to depart for 
Spain or Italy. 

As soon as this trpaty was concluded . amhassadors were dis 
patched by the Catholic States, who alone were concerned in hh-*?^*^ ** 
it, to the prince of Orange and the States of Holland and Zea- toconcur. 
land, to desire their concurrence. It might easily have been 
foreseen, that this application could not be attended with success. For 
although the maritime provinces had consented, in the pacification of Ghent, 
to submit the question of religion to the decision of a general assembly, 
to be held after the departure of Ihe Spaniards ; yet in that assembly they 
knew that they would have leisure to employ all their influence in behalf 
of their religion, and to ofler such reasons against proscribing it, as they 
hoped would prove a suflicient counterpoise to the religious zeal of the 
popish States. Without this expectation it can hardly be supposed that 
protestants, whose sincerity in their profession was so unquestionable, 
would ever ha^ve agreed to leave to others the determination of A matter 
in which they were so deeply interested ; and therefore it is not surprising, 
that they declined acceding to the treaty now presented to them, in which 
this important point had, without obtaining their consent, been so hastily 
decided. But lest they should alarm the bigotry of the Cathotrc provinces, 
they took no notice, in their answer, of this, which was their principal 
objection. They began with saying, that they could not enough praise 
that generous zeal which the States had displayed, in delivering their 
cquntry from the tyranny of the Spaniards ; and they rejoiced to find that 
they still persisted in their resolution of adhering to the pacification of 
Glient. But after considering attentively t^e treaty which had been trans- 
mitted to them, they were sorry to observe, that it was extremely ill x^al- 
bulated to answer the laudable intentions of the States. For besides 
several other objections of great weight, there was no proper provision 
made, in this treaty, for the regular calling of assemblies ; in a convention, 
held on purpose to restore and secure their rights, an open infraction of 
them was ratified, by their consenting to the unjust detention of the count 
of Buren ; the States had failed in the respect and gratitude which they 
owed to the queen of England and the duke of Aojou ; and certain ar- 
ticles of the treaty were derogatory to the honouf of the Netherlands ; 
particularly that article*, by which, instead of insisting upon a restitution of 
those invaluable efiects, of which the Spaniards had plundered the in- 
habitants, they had promised money to those men, notwithstanding their 
having been solemnly declared traitors and rebels by the States themselves, 
and by the council of State, when clothed with the authority of the King. 

The Catholics could not but be sensible of the strength of 
these objections. Their impatience to be delivered from the JJJJS^^a'Sds^ 
Spanish troops, and their eager desire 6f peace, had betrayed ni«h troup«. 
them into that precipitation of which they had been guilty. 
They could not avail themselves now of the superior penetration of the 
prince of Orange. The treaty was already concluded, and nothing re- 
mained for them, but to watch the governor's motions with an attentive 
eye, till the troops were removed to such a distance, that they could not 
easily be recalled. Don John was at great pains to dispel their suspi- 
cions. For that purpose he employed all his influence to persuade the 
Spaniards to depart ; and he at length prevailed, though not till he had 
distributed among them the money which he had received from the States. 
This brave, but ferocious and savage band, then set out upon their march 
for Italy, like an army in triumph ; loaded vrith the spoils of their fellow- 
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^gf^^ subjects, and without comptinction for the rapacity and violence which 
they had exercised"*. 

Their departure diffaaed aniversal joy throughout tbe Nether- 
SSiwinniT lands, and the people indulged the flattering hope, that the king 
^^if^***™* having been at last toiiched with their calamities, had resolved to 
treat them with greater lenity and moderation than they had ex- 
perienced since the beginning of his reign. Their satisfaction was 
heightened by the popuhr character of the governor, who was in the prime 
of life ; elegant and graceful in his person and deportment ; lively, facetious, 
and affable, and who gained exceedingly from the comparison which men 
naturally formed of his insinuating manners, with the reserve and austerity 
of the king. He was received in Brussels with such marks of respect as 
had never been shewn to any former governor ; and persons of all ranks 
flattered themselves with the prospect of a just and mild administration. 

They did not long enjoy this soothing prospect. Although 
S1USE£ Pb^l^P bimself had ratified the perpetual edict, and Don John had» 
before his admission to the regenqy, sworn in the most solenm 
manner to observe it, it soon appeared that nothing was farther from the 
intentions of either. The limitations which that edict imposed upon the 
sovereign's authority, were utterly repugnant to Philip's temper, as well 
as to the plan which he had formed for the government of the Nether- 
lands ; nor would he ever have empowered his brother to make so many 
concessions to the States* as the perpetual edict, or pacification of Ghent» 
contained, but in order more effectually to strip them afterwards of that 
very power which 4ie now consented they should enjoy. But Don John 
was, from his natural impetuosity, incapable of executing this schem^, 
which required a much higher degree of circumspection and experience, 
as well as patience and dissin^lation, than he possessed. His court was 
perpetually filled with Spaniards, and other foreigners, who had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the natives ; nor were any of the Flemings ad- 
mitted into his confidence, but such as had shewn themselves devoted to the 
Spanish interest ; while those who had discovered an attachment to the 
liberty of their country, were kept at a distance, and treated with indiffer^ 
ence or contempt. This circumstance contributed not a tittle to revive 
that jealousy of his designs, which he had been so solicitous to allay. But 
the iStates were still more alarmed, when he made them the following pro* 
posals : that they should not any longer withhold from him the authority 
which his predecessors had enjoyed, but allow him to act as captain-general, 
as well as governor of the provinces : that they should empower him! 
without waiting for the determination of the general assembly of the States) 
to execute the two articles of the late treaty, which related to the obe- 
dience due to the king, and the re- establishment of the Catholic religion ; 
and that, if the prince of Orange would not immediately agree to accede to 
the perpetual edict, the States should break of all correspondence with 
him, and reduce him and the maritime provinces to obedience, by force of 
arms. With these proposals the States refused to comply, but expressed 
their refusal in the softest terms ; and without taking notice of his demand 
to be allowed to act as captain-general, they represented to him that, by the 
pacification of Ghent, both he and they were bound to wait for the meeting 
of the general assembly of the States ; to whose decision the prince of 
Orange, and the States of Holland and Zealand, had engaged to submit. 

Don John perceiving that he was not likely to persuade them, grew more 
impatient than ever under his present restraints, and resolved now to em^ 

> 
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ploy either force or fraud, as opportumties should offer* The ^^^ 
States could not thoroughly penetrate his design, but they perceived Ri dupii- 
how much he was dissatided irith his situatioa, and vrhat dtficnlty ^^^* 
they wonld find to obtain the performance of bis engagements in the per- 
petual edict. This served to render them more than ever solicitous for 
the departure of the Crerman troops, which, it had been agreed, should 
remain in the Netherlands till they receired payment of their arreare. 
These arrears amounted to a very great sum, which the States were utterly 
unable to raise at the present juncture. But, liaving raised a part of it, 
they made an offer of that to the Germans^ and desired they would accept 
of goods and security for the rest. In order to make a further trial of Oon 
Johny sincerity, they entreated him to employ bis influence, to procure 
their consent. Don John readily agreed to this request ; and declared 
that, if the .Germans should- reiuse to comply, he would ^ at the hazard of 
his life, compel them. Having summoned their commanders to meet hiili 
at MecbUn, he went thither^ as if on purpose to persuade them ; but in 
reality, to inflame their xninds against the States, and to exhort them to re- 
main in the Netherlands, in the service of the lung. Having had the suo- 
cess which he desired with some of the principal oiBicers, and judgii^ it 
necessary now to redouble his hypocrisy with the States, he wrote to them, 
lamenting that a much greater sum was necessary to satisfy the German 
troops, than could be procured in the Low Countries ; and offering to send 
his secretary £scovedo to represent their situation to the king. This arti- 
fice was not altogether without effect. The States could not believe that 
Don John was capable of so great deceit^ as he was npw practising against 
them. They agreed to his proposal, and, as an expression of their grati- 
tude, they settled a pension of two thousand ducats on £scovedo, who set 
out immediately for Spain ; but with a design extremely different from that 
which was pretended. 

Don John in the mean time carried on his intrigues with the 
Oerman officers, and hoped soon, by their means, toj^et posses- !h|^^^^< 
eion of the fortified.towns in which they lay. But before any of Namw. 
the plans which he had formed with this view were put in execu- 
tion, he judged it necessary to withdraw from Brussels, and, if possible, to 
make himself master of some place of strength near the frontier, where he 
might remain in safety till he should find himself in a condition to take the 
field. Of all the frontier towns, Nai^ur appeared the fittest for his pur^ 
pose ; being conveniently situated for the reception of the troops, to which 
he expected the king would soon give orders to return from itady. It hap- 
pened .that Margaret de Valois, queen of Navarre, intended at this time to 
pass through Namur in her way to Spa. On pretence of paying his re- 
spects to Margaret, he left Brussels, and arrived in Namur, with a great 
number of the nobility and others, who were favourable to his design. But 
as the governor of the castle was a person of strict fidelity, Don John wag 
obliged, in order to accomplish his aim,, to have recourse to the following 
stratagem. Feigning to set out in the morning for the chace, he took his 
way by the castle ; where having stopt, and inquired for the governor, he 
pretended a curiosity to see the fortifications of the place. The governor,) 
nattered witl^^ visit, and suspecting nothing hostile from men who seemed 
equipped on^^^^r hunting, readily admitted, not only Don John himself, but 
his attendants ; some of whom having arms concealed under their 
apparel, immediately seized upon the gate °. ° ^. ' 

John having thus secured possession of the castle, the town was^ by the 
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j^^ ateistance of. count Barlaimont, governor of the province, aoon 8ab» 
jected to his authority. He ohserved with triomph, that the day on 
which this event happened, was the first day of his regency. It might with 
greater propriety have been said, that it was the first of thc^e calamities 
which pursued him to the grave. 

AAer such an open violation of his faith, there could be little room for 
any future negociation with the States. Yet, in a letter which he wrote to 
them on this occasion, he regretted that the plots which had been laid to 
deprive him of bis life or liberty, had obliged him to have recourse to so 
hostile an eipedient, and he affirmed, that he was still ready to observe 
the conditions of the perpetual edict ; but declared, that he would not quit 
his present situation, till they «hould make provisions for the security of his 
person against the macliinations of his enemies. 

The States and council were greatly astonished* when they 
i^M^wiii^ received intelligence of this event. They had wished for 
statei. nothing so much as to preserve the provinces from being plung- 

ed afresh into the calamities of war. They considered that 
some of the principal cities in Brabant were in the hands of the Germans. 
They knew not what part these troops might act, if hostilities with the 
governor should take place ; and they could not imagine that he would 
have ventured on so manifest a breach of the perpetual edict, without the 
prospect of some powerful support. They immediately dispatched ambas- 
sadors to remonstrate with him on the nature and consequences of his con- 
duct, and to request him to return to Brussels. - They promised to make 
the most serious inquiry into the machinations of which he complained, de- 
sired that he would name the persons guilty, and assured him, that nothing 
should be wanting on their part to provide, in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, for the security of his person. 

Of the reality of these machinations he could produce no other evidence, 
but some anonymous letters, which, he said, had been transmitted to him. 
But as no person was named in these letters, and the authors of them were 
utterly unknown, all men believed them to be a forgery of his own, or of 
his courtiers, designed to serve as a pretext for his present treachery. 

The answer which he made to the States shewed clearly, that, in the 
steps which he had taken, he had been infiuenced by a motive very different 
from that which he pretended — That the States should put him in full pos- 
session of the authority, which the preceding governors had exercised ; 
that they should give him the entire command of the army ; break off all 
communication with the prince of Orange, and the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, and compel them to accede to the perpetual edict ; these 
were some of the conditions, to which if they did not agree, he acquainted 
them, that he was unalterably determined not to return. The States repre- 
sented the inconsistency between the former of these demands, and the 
perpetual edict ; and reminded him of the uttejr impossibility, under which 
they found themselves, of complying with the latter, without violating their 
faith, which in the pacification of Ghent, they had pledged to the maritime 
provinces. He still persisted in his resolution; and the States were 
equally inflexible. 

They were confirn^ed in their purpose, by so^ letters writ 
Ui^Sm^ by Don John and Escovedo to the king, and Ant<3o Perez, hia 
secretary, which were intercepted in Gascony by the king of 
Navarre, and sent by him to the .prince of Orange, who transmitted them 
to the States, in these letters, the necessity of the speedy return of the 
Italian and Spanish troops was urged with the utmost earnestness and im- 
portunity. The dvEteasea of the Netherlands, said Don John, admit of ne 
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•ther care, but lopping off the pafts affected : and to the same purpose, ^^ 
Escovedo observed. That fire, and the shedding of blood, were the 
only means by which the disorders that prevailed could be remedied For 
no man here« said be, whether among the nobility or people, performs the 
dnty that he owes either to God or the king. Opinions the most abominable 
universally prevail ; and every man lives as he lists, without law or rule. 
To which he added, That if the king did not send the necessary troops and 
money soon, he was afraid that Don John, who could not endure his pre- 
sent situation, would quit the Netherlands, and try his fortune elsewhere. 

While these letters served to alienate the Flemings more than 
ever from Dop John, they raised to the greatest height their S^^'JS? 
admiration of the penetration and sagacity of the prince of berm odwu 
Orange, who had given them early warning of the governor's ^^!2^!!|^. 
duplicity, and whof«e predictions were now so remarkablv ful- 
filled. They entered with greater ardour than ever into his views, and in 
conformity with his advice, they resolved to lose no more time in ne^ociat- 
ing, but without delay to put the provinces into a posture of defence, be- 
fore the return of the Spanish forces. Whilst their levies, and other mi- 
litary preparations, were going on, they laboured with great solicitude to 
persuade the Germans to deliver up the towns in their possession. Their 
success was in some measure retarded by the goveriior's intrigues with the 
officers ; but the States, having at this time greater facility than Don John, 
in employing either money or fbrce, according as the one or the*other was 
most likely to prove effectual, had greater influence with the soldiers ; 
who not only refused to listen to their officers, but put some of them under 
arrest, and gave them up to the States, together with the towns and cita- 
dels. In this manner the States recovered Bergen- op zoom, Tolen, Breda, 
Bois le-duc, and several other places ; and they had the good fortune like- 
wise to defeat a body of Germans, in the governor's interest, who were 
upon their march to surprise the citadel of Antwerp. After which, prompt- 
ed partly by the apprehensions which this attempt, though unsuccessful, 
had excited, and partly by the remembrance of the many calamities which 
tiie citadels, in other places as well as Antwerp, had occasioned to the in- 
habitants, they resolved to demolish these fortresses ; and gave orders for 
this purpose, which were executed by the people with inexpressible ala- 
crity®. 

Don John, in the mean- time, endeavoured to make himself master of 
some places in the neighbourhood of ^amur ; and be succeeded in his at- 
tempts u-pon Marienburg and Charlemont. But, being forsaken by the 
duke of Arschot, and almost all the other nobility who had attended him 
to Namur ; and perceiving that the States were much (krther advanced than 
himself in their military preparations, he sent them word that he had soli- 
cited the king fbr liberty to leave the Netherlands ; and would immediately 
retire to Luxemburg, to wait the issue of his application, • provided the 
States would agree to desist from hostilities till the king's instructions 
should arrive. But the States, suspecting from their former experience 
that he intended nothing by this proposal but to render them more remiss 
in their preparations, replied, that before they could listen to any termn of 
accomodation, he must deliver up f he city and castle of Mamur To this 
Don John refused to consent ; and thus the negociation was broken off, and 
all hopes of terminating the dispute amicably were extinguished^' 

The States, considering war now as unavoidable, res^olved to xhe states 
invite the prince of Orange to reside at Brussels ; and accordingly >nv»te the 
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S£^^ five of their number were Appointed to carrj liim an iavitatioa, 
retide M coucbed in terms so flattering and respecttnl, and so expressive 
""^ at the same time of tbeir gratitude for bis £»rmer seryices« that 
it was impossible he could hesitate to comply with tbeir request Havioi; 
obtained the consent of the States of Holland and Zealand, he went first te 
Breda, and thence to Antwerp and Brussels. His reception in ^e places 
through which he passed, was such as might be expected from a people, 
b3f wbmn he was held in the highest respect and veneration Ardent ta 
behold him, after an absence of several years, during which he had under- 
gone so many labours, and been exposed to so many dangers in their ser- 
vice, they poured out in multitudes, to the distance of several miles, to 

meet him. In his passage from Antwerp to Brussels, one side of 

H» vMep- ^|j^ canal was lined by the inhabitants of the former of these 
places, and the other, by those of the latter ; while the banks re* 
sounded with the joyful shouts of a grateful people, who saluted him with 
the glorious appellations of the Father of his Country, and the Guardiaa 
of its liberty and laws. Nor were these demonstrations of joy confined to 
the vulgar, who are always sincere, but often precipitate and inconstant in 
their applauses ; persons of all ranks vied with each other in testifying 
their respect and gratitude ; and immediately after his arrival, the States 
of Brabant and the States-general concurred in electing him governor of 
the province of Brabantq ; a dignity which had been hitherto bestowed 
only on the viceroys, or governors-general, of the Netherlands. 

By his wisdom and moderation, as well as by his vigilance and 
i^Mnd?'*' *°^ industry, William fulfilled the most sanguine expectations of 
tioD of die his cooDtrymen. But, notwithstanding his address andprudencet 
SS£r^ and skill in managing the minds of men ; qualifications which he 

possessed in the most eminent degree ; > he could not preserve 
that unapimity among the Flemings, which it was of so much consequence 
for them, in the present juncture, to maintain. At no period had they en- 
joyed so fair a prospect of securing their liberty on a firm and permanent 
foundation. Besides the advantage of having a person of so great expe- 
rience and abilities to guide their counsels, the Spanish troops were entirely 
withdrawn ; the king's finances were greatly exhausted with the wars in 
which be had been continually engaged ; almost all the fortified places 
were in the hands of the States ; and the people were animated universally 
with the most violent abhorrence of the Spanish government. Bpt the 
States were prevented from improving the opportunity which this fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances afforded them, by a spirit of division and 
animosity, which sprung up, partly from the jealousies of the nobility, and 
partly from the inteitfperate religious zeal and bigotry of the people. 

Philip de Oroy duke of Arschot, the marquis of Havr^e 
Sflarenofui- his brother, the count de Lalain, and several others of the 
mS.^ " catholic nobility, had since the death of Requeseos, distinguish'- 
ed themselves as strenuous asserters of the hberties of their 
country. They bad promoted with all their influence the pacification of 
Ghent, and had concurred with. their couptrymen in the invitation given, to 
the prince of Orange to reside at Brussels But when they reflected upon 
the extraordinary marks of attachment which William had received, and saw 
him vested with an authority and dignity in Brabant which only the sove- 
reign or his viceroys had hitherto enjoyed ; above all, when they contem- 
J>lated bis great abilities and experience in the conduct of aflairs ; they 
bresaw that they must content themselves with acting a subordinate, part in 

f Vide Hitt MeUlliqae, torn. i. fu 835. 
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the governinteDt, and that the States would, in every branch of adminis- ^^^^ 
tratioD, be directed by the prince of Orange, who must therefore reap 
the glory of whatever shoold be achieved, and without the name of sovereign, 
exercise a supreme and sovereign authority. , Stung with envy, and desirous 
to conceal the motive of their conduct, they b^gan to affect an extreme anxi- 
ety at the danger to which the catholic faith was exposed, by the States re- 
posing such unreserved confidence In one who was an avowed friend of the 
new religion. On this pretence, which never received any colour from the 
prince's conduct, they formed themselves into a confederacy, with a design 
to counteract him. And in order to give their party consistency, weight, and 
influence, they resolved to invite the archduke Matthias, brother of the 
emperor, to take upon him the government of the provinces. 

This resolution they not only formed, but executed, without ^Spf^'i 
the knowledge or authority of the States, and they dispatched a invitttioa to 
naessenger to Matthias with the greatest secrecy, to intreat him ^''^^^^'^ 
to leave Vienna without delay. 

Nothing could exceed the temerity of those who gaTe this invitation, but 
the imprudence of Matthias in accepting it. For^ besides that he was called 
only by the least powerful of the two parties into which the Flemings were 
divided, he could not be ignorant how injurious and affronting his conduct 
nrast be thought by his kinsman the king of Spain. It is seme alleviation 
of his folly that he was only twenty-two years of age ; and that consider- 
ing the numerous progeny which his father left behind him there was little 
fvobabili^ of his obtaining any settlement in Germany, suitable to his rank. 
At the tfnie of the deat-h of Requesens, he had made an offer of his service 
to the States, and he accepted greedily of the present invitation. His en- 
terprise being of such a nature that he durst not discover it to the em- 
peror, he set out from Vienna in the middle of the night, with a small num- 
ber of attendants. No sooner was hid brother apprised of his design, than 
messengers were dispatched to bring him back, and letters sent to the 
princes whose States he must pass through, intreating them to stop him ; 
but Matthias travelled fiaister than the messengers, and, in a few ii|,j|^,|a. 
days, reached the town of Lierres in Brabant. *™ 

The States, astonished at the news of his arrival, and highly 
incensed against those who had invited him, complained loudly ^''gSmn^ 
of the insult offered to their Authority ; and would have instantly «^^ ^ 
formed the resolution of rejecting him, had they not been dis- 
suaded from it by the prince of Orange. William foresaw the advantages 
which might arise from that rivalship, into which Matthias had entered with 
his kinsman boh John, and from the seeds of enmity which were thereby 
sown between the German and Spanish branches of the house of Austria. 
He reckoned it rather fortunate, that Don John had received so unpardona- 
ble an offence from the Catholic nobility ; and he considered how fatal to 
the general interest of the provinces all divisions must necessarily pY'ove, 
in the present critical conjuncture of their affairs. 

Influenced by these considerations, he exhorted the States to overlook 
the injurious treatment which they had received, and persuaded them to 
agree, not only to receive Matthias with all the respect due to his high rank, 
boteren to elect him governor, on such conditions as they should judge pro- 
per to require. This conduct, the most prudelat that could have been 
adopted in the present circumstances, furnished no sort of triumph to the 
to the duke d'Arschot, and the other Catholic nobility On the contrary, 
it mortified them exceedingly, to observe that Matthias owed his election 
not to them, but tothe prince of Orange ; whose authority, which they in- 
tended to have controlled, waa now considerably augmented, and more 
firmly established than before. 
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1577. ^^^° ^^^^ ^^^^« ^^^y received a still more sebsible mortification* 

iCortifica- The duke d'Arschot baTin^ lately been appointed governor of 

*"^ **'*** Flanders, bad gone to the city of Ghent, to take possession of' 



bis government. Not long after his arrival, a deputation of the 
inhabitants having urge) him with much importunity to reinstate them in 
their ancient privileges, of which they had been deprived, in the time of 
of Charles V be was heard to declare, that that seditious multitude, which 
made so much noise about their privileges, should ere long be punished as 
they deserved, notwitb^tandmg their being supported by the prince of 
Orange. This saying being repeated by some who heard it, and circulated 
all over the cit} , inflamed the minds of the people with rage and indignation. 
They ran to arms, surrounded the governor's house, and threw him, 
and his friends and attendants, into prison. The prince of Orange, 
dreading the consequences of so violent a procedure, and believing 
the duke to be now sufficiently humbled, interceded with the Ghentese, 
and procured bis liberty ; but no solicitations could induce them to release 
his adherents. In this manner was the duke d'Arscbot^s importance in tbe 
Netherlands almost annihilated. Matthias perceiving this, saw it to be hia 
interest to connect himself with the party of which the prince of Orange 
was the head ; and readily accepted the government, with a condition to 
which the States required his consent^ that the prince should be his lieu- 
tenant-general in all the branches of administration. 
^^^ Matthias made his joyful entry into Brussels in the beginning of the 
year one thousand five hundred and seventy -eight, when both he and 
, the prince of Orange were admitted to their respective offices, afler taking 
an oath to maintain the laws, and to regulate their conduct according to the 
instructions which should be given them by the States '. 

Don John sent an ambassador \o protest in his name against 
of^ stttln t^®^® proceedings. But the States had some weeks before this 
to Fbiiip. time declared him an enemy to the Netherlands, and paid no 
regard to his protestation. As they were persuaded, however, 
that they had done nothing but what was authorised by the fundamental 
laws of the constitution, they wrote an account of their proceedings to 
the king, declaring that they still held their allegiance to him inviolable ; 
and praying, that he would confirm their election of his kinsman Matthias* 
as the most likely means of restoring tranquillity to the provinces. Thej 
had very little reason to expect that Philip would listen to this request. 
He looked upon their conduct in a light extremely different from that in 
which they themselves regarded it ; and considered their presumption in 
rejecting the governor whom he had appointed, and stilV'more that of no- 
minating another without his consent, as an act of the m^t audacious re« 
hellion. The States were too well acquainted with his character, not to 
Entertain some apprehensions that such might be his sentiments ; and 
therefore, while they omitted nothing in their power to assuage his re- 
sentment, they endeavoured to secure themselves against the effects of it, 
by interesting the neighbouring powers in their behalf, and by estaUishing 
unanimity between, the religious parties into which the provinces were 
divided^ 

In order to accomplish this last and most important object, a new treaty 
of union was concluded, in which, besides confirming the pacification of 
Ghent, the Catholics and Protestants promised mutually to support each 
other ; and engaged, that they would join together in opposing all persecu* 
tion on account of religion, from whatever quarter it should come*. 

' Met^rcD, p. 196. 2O0I. ■ Meteren, p. i97. 
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The neighboaring powers it^ere not unconcerned spectators of urs 
these transactions. The emperor * saw with much anxiety, that Theempt- 
those flames which had burnt so long in the Netherlands, were 
now likely to burst out With greater violence than ever. But having been 
educated at the court of Madrid under Philip, with whom he' wished to 
live on amicable terms, he had shewn himself exceedingly displeased with 
the conduct of Matthias ; had given Philip entire satisfaction* with regard 
to his own intentions ; and had resolved to take no other part in the dissen- 
sions of the Netherlands, but that of employing his intercession and ad- 
vice. He did not however oppose the levies which the count Palatine was 
making for the service of the States, either because he knew that his pro- 
hibition would not have been regarded, or because he desired to preserve 
a strict neutrality between the contending parties. 

Henry III. of France was too much occupied in his own do- 
minions, to have leisure to enter deeply into the affairs of the on^mnee.' 
Netherlands. For many ages, France had seen no king, of whose 
reign the people entertained more sanguine expectations. Having, in his 
early youth, been appointed commander in chief by bis brother Charles, 
he had given signal proof of uncommon abilities. The French had flat- 
tered themselves with the hopes of seeing their kingdom restored by him 
to its ancient splendor ; his fame was universally diffused, and the Polish 
nobility had, with general applause, conferred upon him their elective 
crown. But when, upon his brother's death, he lefl Poland, and succeeded 
to the crown of France, it is inconceivable how great a change he seemed 
to have undergone. Irresplute, inconstant, indolent, and voluptuous, with 
a mixture of the most ridiculous superstition, he lost the confidence of the 
Catholics as well as Protestants, whom he favoured and betrayed by turns. 
The unsteady and unskilful h&nd, with which he held the reins of govern- 
ment, added daily new force to the virulence of faction, till every membet 
of the state, and almost every individual in the kingdom, was infected. 
The Qjaeen-mother employed all her art and influence to support his au- 
thority, but could not restrain her younger son, the duke of 
Alen9on, now duke of Aojou, from putting himself at the ^^r^^ 
head, sometimes of one party, and sometimes of another, in op- ^*J[^£S^^ 
position to the kipg. To this prince, who was now the presump- 
tive heir of the 'crown, the Flemings addressed themselves, after having in 
vain applied to the king himself for protection. Anjou listened with much 
pleasure to their application ; and having conceived hopes of obtaining the 
sovereignty of the provinces, he made them the most flattering promises of 
assistance. Hen^, far. from opposing the duke's designs, considered his 
leaving France m the most fortunate event that could happen ; since he 
would be thereby delivered from a great number of restless intriguing spi- 
rits, by whom the tranquillity of his kingdom had been disturbed. • But as 
he declined on this occasion to assist his brother in levying forces, partly 
from inability, and partly from the dread of embroiling himself with Philip, 
Anjou was not in a condition, till some time after the present period, to 
fulfil his engagements. 

The Flemings mean-while received the most seasonable assist- 
ance from the queen of England. Don John had, some months J^Zktf 
before, endeavoured to prepossess Elizabeth in his favour ; by g^Jj^ 
representing, that the disturbances in the Netherlands were en- 
tirely owing to the prince of Orange, and his adherents, who had broken 
the pacification of Ghent, and by their intrigues prevailed upon the States 

t Bodolph II, 
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to violate the perpetual edict. Elizabeth pretended to give credit to 
^^' this reprefieDtatioD, and ordered her ambassador to reproach die States 
with their infidelity, and even to threaten them with her resentment, in case 
Ihey should refuse to adhere to their engagements. Thus far this artibl 
princess went, in order to persuade Philip, that she seriously desired bis 
subjects in the Netherlands to maintain their allegiance. But in reality 
she wished for nothing less. In a political light (that light in which the 
conduct of Elizabeth ought almost always to he considered) nothing could 
be more desirable to her, than that the troubles of the Low Countries should 
continue ; and, if either of the two contending parties should finally pre- 
vail, that victory should fall rather on the side of the people, than of the 
king. But when she considered the inequality of the dispute between him 
and the Flemings, she dreaded that the latter, if left to themselves, must 
soon be compelled, either to relinquish their pretensions, or to throw them- 
selves for protection into the arms of France. She had therefore resolved 
to watch carefully over their conduct, and to afiford them, from time to 
time, such assistance as their circumstances should require. She lent a 
favourable ear to the defence which was made by the prince of Orai^e and 
the States against Don John^s accusations ; and she admitted of their justi- 
fication the more willingly, as in the representation given her of Don John's 
conduct on this occasion, she found reason to believe that his intentions 
were no less hostile with regard to herself, than with respect to the States 
and the prince of Orange. For William had taken particular care to in- 
form her of some intercepted letters of Den John's, from which it appear- 
ed, that he entertained a secret correspondence with the queen of Scots ; 
that he had formed a plan, to which the pope was privy, for setting that 
princess at liberty ; and that he was incited to attempt this, not only by the 
desire of distressing Elizabeth; but likewise by the wild ambition of marry- 
ing the Scottish queen, and attaining, through her, possession of the Bri- 
tish crowns. 

After this discovery, Elizabeth resolved no longer to^ceep any measures 
with Don John, but to exert herself with vigour in opposing his re-admis- 
sion into the government of the Netherlands. With this intention she 
gave the most gracious reception to the marquis d'Havr^e, the ambassador 
of the States, and entered readily into a treaty, by which she engaged to 
furnish them with an immediate supply, both of money and troops ; upon 
condition, that the commander of these troops should be admitted into the 
council of state ; and that, during the continuance of the war, no step 
should be taken, nor any alliance formed, without her consent a. 

Elizabeth bad no sooner subscribed this treaty, than being still desirous 
to avoid an open breach with Philip, she dispatched an ambassador v to 
Madrid, to represent to him, that in her late transaction with the States, it 
was far from her intention to encourage them to withdraw their allegiance ; 
that, on the contrary, she had employed the only means likely to prove 
effectual to prevent them from casting themselves in despair into the hands 
of some other power. She was deeply interested, she acknowledged, in 
saving her neighbours from oppression ; especially the Flemings, with 
whom the commercial interests of her subjects had long been, and still were 
so closely connected. This she hoped would plead her excuse for exhort- 
ing him to substitute in the room of his brother, a governor, in whom the 
people could repose gre'ater trust and confidence ; and with whom she 
herself could maintain a more friendly intercourse, than she could ever hold 
with Don John, after having discovered his design to invade her dominions. 

V Meteren, p. 197. Benti?og1io, p. 208. CamdCDy anno 1577 ^ &e. 
^ Thomas Wilkes, clerk of the eoonoil. 
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Sfie coticluded mth intreatxng him to redress the gnevances of hii ^^ 
Flemish subjects ; offering to mediate between bim and them, if her * 
mediation could be of use ; and declaring, that if they should refusD to ia\&L 
their late engagements, or attempt to make any innovation contrary to the 
pacification of Ghent, she would assist him in reducing them to obedience 
by force of arms x- 

Elisabeth could not mean any thing by this embassy, but the fulfilling of 
an empty ceremonial, which was received by Philip, and performed by her, 
with equal insincerity. She did not wait for a return to her embassy, but 
proceeded instantly to carry into execution her treaty with the Statet. 
Both the troops and money which she engaged to furnish, were immediately 
sent over ; and the latter was remitted by the States to prince Casimire» 
to enable him to complete his levies. 

The States had collected a considerable body of forces, whicb 
they stationed in the neighbourhood of Namur ; and if they had J*^^^?^ 
followed the counsel of the prince of Orange, who exhorted ftkttt.^ ^ 
them to lay siege to that important fortress, they might have 
made themselves masters of it, and prevented the return of the Spant^ 
troops. But many among them being still unshaken io their aUegiance to 
the king, as well as in their attachment to the popish faith ; nothing bat 
their remembrance of the cruelties of Alva, and the late enormities of the 
Spaniards, could have induced them to concur in the measures which the 
majority had adopted. These men fondly imagined, that Philip would be 
moved with their calamities, and persuaded to comply with their requests* 
Being for this reason unwilling to begin hostilities, they urged strongly the 
etpediency of a tiefensive war : and thus the army was sufifered, for seve-* 
ral moqths, to remain inactive, and time imprudently given for the arrival 
of the Italian and Spanish troops r 

Although Philip did not entirely approve of his brother's con- 
duct, and desired to have obtained bis ends by negociation and TheKtam 
artifice ; yet having failed in this way, he resolved, without ^th'tri^ 
hesitation, to employ force ; and he had accordingly sent orders 
to Alexander Farnese, the prince of Parma, to lead back the troops from 
Italy, io the Netherlands, without delay. On their arrival at Namur, being 
joined by other troops, which Don John had levied in the neigbbotiring 

Provinces, they composed an army of fifteen thousand foot and two thousand 
orse ;. while that of the States amounted only to ten thousand foot and 
one thousand five hundred horse ; and was no less inferior to the "enemy 
in discipline, than in number. The States now saw their folly in having 
neglected to make themselves masters of Namur, as an entrance had 
thereby been secured for the Spaniards into the centre of the Netherlands. 
The situation in which Don John found himself at this time, was much 
more suitable to the talents which he possessed, than those negociations 
and treaties in which he had been hitherto engaged. He had longed with 
extreme impatience for the arrival of the forces, and ardently desired to 
be revenged upon the States for the injurious treatment which be imagined 
he had received. Having got information that their army, commanded by 
the Sieur de Goignies, had left their camp in the neighbourhood of Namur, 
and were retiring towards Brussels he resolved to attack them on their 
march. With this intention he sent his cavalry before, under the prince 
of Parma, and followed them himself, as quickly as possible, with the toot. 
Farnese executed the trust committed to him with great valour. TheiMt leor 
At the head of his battalion he attacked the Flemish cavalry G«aiHouir 

s Carter book zviil Camdeo. V Metcre% book viiL ab iiilBo« 
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with QOCommoD fary ; and though they gave him a spirited recep- 
tion, he 800D compelled them to retire. Id the mean time Don 
John came forward with a choaen body of infantry, and afforded him 
such a powerful support, as enabled him to drive the enemy's horse before 
bim, till he entered along with them into the ranks of their main army. 
The Flemings believing the whole Spanish forces to be at hand, and being 

utterly unprepared for so sudden an attack, were soon thrown 
Hmmr^u into confusion and dispersed. About three thousand were killed, 

and a great number, with the commander in chief, were taken 
prisoners. The loss on the side of the conquerors was inconsiderable. 

After this victory Don John reduced Gemblours, Louvain, Sichem, Ni- 
yelle, and several other places, both in Brabant and Hainaolt. He desired 
likewise to have laid siege to Brussels ; but his council of war were of 
opinion, that his strength was not adeq^uate to so great an enterprise, and 
thought it more expedient to aim at easier conquests, till his army should 
be reinforced. 

The States in the mean time received an abundant compen* 
AmtadiB M. sation for their losses in the southern provinces, by the ac- 
Shmy.^dSh qulsitiou of Amsterdam. To this wealthy city, which even 
•nrs. ' then was the greatest in the northern provinces, the duke of 

Alva had, as mentioned above^ given the most particular 
^attention ; baying expelled the protestants, and put the government en- 
tirely into the hands of rigid Catholics. These men, supported by a nu- 
merous garrison, had baffled all the attempts which had been made by the 
States of Holland to reduce them. But being now hemmed in by their 
countrymen both by sea and land, and their trade almost ruined, they at 
last consented to accede to the pacification of Ghent, and agreed to disband 
the popish garrison, to recal the protestant exiles, and to allow them to 
bold their religious assemblies without the city. It was not long before 
they repented of these concessions. The protestants being inflamed witb 
zeal for their religion ; impatient under the restraints in which the late 
agreement had been laid upon them, fired with resentment for former in- 
juries, and suspicious that the Catholics were again meditating schemes 
for their expulsion, they flew to arms, and having suppressed the exer-* 
cise of the popish faith, they drove all the priests, and others whom they 
suspected of malignant designs, out of the city. 

In the midst of these transactions John de Noircarmes, Baron 
pbiiip*!!*- de Selles, arrived from Spain, with Philip's answer to the ap- 
Si^^^ plication which the States had made to him some months before. 

It was such as they had reason to expect, and contained an 
absolute.denial of their requests, with regard to the removal of Don John, 
and the ratification of the election of Matthias. 

Convinced by this denial, of the folly of those hopes which they 
Tbesutet iiad entertained, that the king would yield to their intreaties, and 
Sie wflr.^ sensible that they had suffered considerable loss, from that want 

of dispatch and secrecy which is incident tor the procedure of a 
numerous assembly ; they enlarged the powers of Matthias and the prince 
of Orange, and invested them, and the council of state, with authority to 
conduct tbe operations of the war, without having recourse on every oc- 
casion to the assembly of the States. 

No time aAer this was unnecessarily lost. The troops which bad beea 
dispersed at Gemblours were collected, and of these, and the new leviea, 
an army was composed, amounting to eight thousand Coot and two tbousaxul 

2y«uMet«:eii«p.S0r. 
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liorae, partly Flenungs^ and partly Scots and English This army was ^^^ 
stationed in the neighbourhood of Lierres, in the centre of Brabant, un- 
der the command of the count de Bossut Don John's army, after he had put 
garrisons into the toivns which he had taken, was still superior in number ; 
and therefore he resolved to march towards Bossut, before the auxiliaries, 
which the States expected from France and Germany, should arrive. But 
he soon found that he had now to contend both with troops and a general 
much superior to those whom he had encountered atGemblours. 
Bossut, from a sense of the inferiority of his forces, had pitched aJJJ^i^. 
his camp near the village of Rimenant, in a situation extremely 
advantageous for preventing the enemy from penetrating further into the 
provinces. On the one side it was defended by the Demer, and on the 
other, by a wood ; and was fortified both before and behind with strong 
intrenchments. Notwithstanding this, Don John resolved to attack it, un- 
less he could provoke the count to quit his lines, and give him battle* 
The prince of Parma, who from his early youth was no less 
wise than brave, remonstrated against this resolution, as being ^ vS!S^ 
dangerous and desperate. But Don John, bein^ confirmed in 
his purpose by the other officers, gave orders for dis army to advance, 
after having sent before a select body of troops, to attack sTn important 
post, without the camp, which was guarded by some English and Scotch 
forces, under colonel Norris. Among the assailants was Don Alphonso 
Martinez de Leyva, at the head of a company of two hundred men, whom 
he maintained at bis own expeuce, and who were all either gentlemen, or 
Soldiers who bad distinguished themselves in former wars. These men 
attacked the British troops with uncommon fury. AAer a short resistance, 
the latter began to retreat, but in good order, and with their faces turned 
towards the enemy. The Spaniards, to second whom Don John had sent 
several battalions of fresh troops, not suspecting any artifice, and believing 
the enemy to be intimidated, followed them with much precipitation, till 
they had passed a narrow defile within reach of the artillery of the 
Flemish camp. Norris then returned to the charge, and the 
combat was renewed with greater fury than erer. He was JJJj^^jSjJj 
reinforced with troops sent him from the camp, and both par- ^^Kib. 
ties, being nearly equal, seemed determined to die or conquer. 
This gallant Englishman animated his army by his own example, and had 
three horses killed under him. The Scots, impatient of the ^ ^ ^^ 
heat, fought in their shirts, and astonished the enemy with the ^'^ 
singularity of their appearance. In the mean time, a body of troops, 
which had been placed in ambush, attacked the Spaniards in flank, and 
Bossut continued to fire upon them incessantly with his artillery. They 
must all have perished, had not the prince of Parma obtained liberty from 
Don John to advance at the head of the cavalry to their rehef. By his 
superior prudence,- he would have prevented this inconsiderate enterprise; 
and now, by his prudence and bravery united, he saved the troops from 
those fatal consequences, to which, through their own and the general's 
confidence, they had been exposed. About nine hundred men, however, 
fell on the field of battle, and a considerable nuoober were taken prisoners^* 
Don John having thus ^iled in his attempt, and being sensible that he 
could not, with his present army, keep the field against the numerous 
forces that were ready to pour in upon him from France and Germany, 
retreated with the resolution of acting for the future on the defensive only^ 
and pitched his camp under the fortifications of Namur. 

r • « 
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The States coocladed about this time their treaty with the didLe 
TnSr fff ^^ Anjou, wbich consisted of the following articles : — That, qb- 
i^^9(ciiicf (jer the title of protector of the Netherlands, the doke sbonld 
^ ^' famish, at his own eipence, ten thousand foot and two thousand 
horse : that all the conquests which he should make on the Flanders side 
of the Maese, should belong to the States ; and those on the other side, to 
himself: that for the accommodation of his troops, Landrecy . and Qjueenoj 
in Hainault, and Bapaume in Artois, should be put in his possession : that 
the States should not enter into any agreement with Don John, without the 
duke's consent ; and that, in case they should hereafter think proper to 
elect another sovereign, they should make choice of the duke ; but that 
in the mean time the government should remain entire in the hands of the 
States. 

Agreeably to the first article of this treaty, Anjou had assem- 
BoMm of bled a considerable body of troops in the neighbourhood of Mons, 
to which place the States sent a solemn embassy to tntreatthat he 
would quicken his march into the interior provinces They intended, that 
their own army should unite with his, and that of Casimire, and that all the 
three armies should act in concert with one another, in expelling Dos 
John, before he should receive a reinforcement from Spain or Italy. Nor 
was it without apparent reason that they entertained the hopes of accon»» 
plishing this design. Prince Casimire had passed the Rhine and the Bfaese, 

and advanced as far as the town of Diest, in Brabant. Hi* 
Twj »ra^ army, when joined with that of the States, amounted nearly to 

forty thousand foot and twenty thousand horse^ and was greatly 
superior to any which Don John could muster to oppose it. 

But a variety of causes concurred in rendering almost tseless 
j^oDf^*^ these mighty preparations ; and a spirit of division arose, by wbicb 
ftS^i"*^ the people in the more fertile provinces lost fpr ever that liberty, 
for which they had so strenuously contended, at the very tim^ 
when it was most in their power to secure it on a firm and pennanent 
foundation. For although, according to the testimony of the catholic, aa 
well as the protestant historians, nothing could ekceedthe prudence »nd 
moderation with which the prince of Orange conducted the afiairs of go- 
vernment, it soon appeared, that no humati wisdom was sufficient to pre- 
serve harmony and concord, where there were so many grounds of Jealou^ 
and discontent. Of this discontent and jealousy, religious bigotry was this 
principal, but not the only cause Ambition and interest joined their iii- 
d^nce to that of religion, and not only divided the peopl'e themselves 
into factions, the iaost inveterate and hostile, but created suspicion and^ 
discord between them and the foreign powers which they had called to their 
assistance. 

The queen of England had heard, with great uneasiness, of the late treaty 
between the States and the dUke of Anjou. She knew not, at this time, 
how far Henry was concerned in his brother's enterprise, nor what schemes 
of conquest these two princes might have formed. She considered what 
great advantages their neighbourhood afforded them for the execution of 
of these schemes ; and foresaw the prejudice which might accrue to the 
Efiglish nation, if the Netherlands were to fkll under s'ubjeetion to the 
c'r6wn of France. In order to prevent this, and counterbalance the power 
aftd ittfltt€fuee of Anjou, she had made such ample remittances of money 
to prince Casimire, as had enabled him to augment the number <^ Ms army, 
whi<5h consisted wholly of protestants, considerably above what the Stat^ had 
either expected or desired This alarmed the jealousy of all the catholics in 
the Low C<Hiiitrie9> who 4readed the approach of so great an army c^ re« 
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fbrmen, and sutpected that Caiisiire, in condert with Elizaheih, bad _^ 
conceived the design of extirpating the popish faith. Thej did not 
conceal their apprehensions. Even the prince of Orange, and other mode" 
rate protestants, joined in rensonstrating with Casimire, on the necessitj 
of his dismissing a part of his forces But this remonstrance served only 
to alienate him from the prince of Orange and the council, and to render 
him less attentive to their instructions with regard to the conduct of the 
war. He was likewise highly o£fended with the preference which the 
States had given to the count of Bossot, by appointing him commander in 
chief of the army ; and he made them feel his resentment, by the slow- 
ness of all his military operations, and his continual demands of supplies 
for the payment of his troops ^. 

But the intemperate zeal and ambition of the protestants were 
productive of still more pernicious efiects. Not satisfied with ^JuSTus^ 
the feecurity ffoto persecution which they had enjoyed since '^SSSntt* 
the pacification of Ghent, they took courage from the great num- 
ber of protestants in the army, and petitioned Matthias and the States, to 
be allowed to hold their religious assemblies openly in churches, and to be 
adit^itted, on the same footing with the catholics, to the several offices of 
government. They ought certainly to have remained silent, as they had 
done hitherto, till the cotnmon ^nemy had been expelled, and the public 
tranquillity established., Yet their conduct admits of some apology ; their 
party had greater infiuence- now than it was likely to possess, if tiiie catho- 
lics wer^ delivere<i from their dread of the Spaniards, and they could 
not foresee those fetal consequences with which their application was af- 
terwards attended. 

But whatever judgment may be formed of their discretion, the States 
thought it necessary, lest the army should have proved refractory, to comply 
with their requests. The pacification of Ghent required that religion 
should remain on the same footing on which it stood at the time of that 
treaty, tifl the States of all the provinces should be assembled ; yet the 
States, now partially assembled, consented, not only that the protestants 
should have access to all public offices, but likewise that they should have 
cburches allowed to them in every place where a hundred families resided ; 
upon this condition that in Holland and Zealand the same indulgence should 
be panted to the catholic inhabitants. To this decree they gave the name 
of the Peace of Religion ; and each of the provinces was left at liberty to 
accept or reject It as they should judge expedient. 

In some cities h proved a salutary remedy for the disorders with 
which they were distracted ; but, in many others, it added malig- 2» "»• 
nity to that poison, wMch raged in the minds of the more violent •eq£Dew^ 
religionists, and was tbe source of the most pernicious animosity 
and diBCO'rd, It gave no cont^ntthent to the zealots of either party, ^ut 
contributed to inflame them more than ever against each other, by adding 
fresh materials to that inveterate jealousy and rancour which their 'bigotry 
inspired, but which had been laid asleep for some time past, by their ap- 
prehensions of the common danger. The Catholics every where, but in 
a few cities of Flanders and Brabant, opposed the execution of this decree ; 
and the reformers derived little advantage from it, except in those places 
where they overpowered their antagonists by superior numbers. In the 
provinces of Artois and Hainault, where the Reformation had never made 
any considerable progress, the people rejected the decree with the most de- 
termined obstinacy, and refused to allow the exercise of any other re-' 

b ReidaDnSi p. SS, 80* 
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^^ ligioo b«t the Catholic wtthio their territoriefl ; while the people a€ 
Ohent and other places, in which the majority were proteetanto, ac- 
taated by the same intoleraot aod bi§;oted spirit, ei pelted the popish eccle- 
•iasticSy seized their effects, and spoiled the charches of their oraaments. 

Between the people of Ghent and the Walloons * a particular 
i*i*""'^i^ ground of enmity had subsisted, ever since the former had cast 
WiiioQM the duke d^Arscbot and his attendants into prison. For most of 



fSft!^ these were persons of rank in the Walloon prorinces ; and the 

Ghentese had not only rejected every solicitation in their behalf, 
hut had even treated them with seventy during their confinement. The 
Walloons were, for this reason^ the more readily incensed by the accounts 
which they received of the late enormities committed against the catholics,- 
wfiich they justly regarded aa a violation^ on the part of the protestants, of 
their late engagements. Forgetful therefore of the danger which threaten- 
ed them, and listening only to the voice of indignation and resentment, tfaej 
began to separate themselves from the other provinces, and refused to cod- 
tribute their share of the money necessary for the payment of the troopa. 
" We took arms," said they, *'" to vindicate our liberty ; but what will it 
** avail us to be delivered from the Spanish yoke, if we must submit to a 
** yoke no less galling and intolerable, imposed upon us by our countrymen ; 
** who, under the pretext of seal against the tyranny of the Spaniards, shew 
^ now that their only design has been to tyrannize over us themselves ?" 
Tl-.e other provinces represented to them the mischievous consequences with 
which their conduct must be attended, and accompanied their representa- 
tions with prayers and threats ; but the Walloons remained inflexible, and 
soon afterwards they gave a striking proof of their hostile disposition, by 
refusing to deliver the towns of Landrecy, Quesnois, and Bapaume, to the 
duke of 4njou, in conformity to the treaty above recorded. Not satisfied 
with this, they began to prepare openly for war, and employed the con- 
tributions, which had been raised for paying the army of the States, in 
levying forces against the Flemings. The Flemings quickly armed them- 
selves in their defence, aud several rencounters happened between the 
Walloons and them, that were equally pernicious to both. 

Prince Casimire's troops and those of the States had been for 

The efleeti some time past united, and Don John was not possesed of a force 

oT^tdi*. g||fg^|^Q( iQ oppose them ; but the fiictious and refractory spirit 

of the Walloons and Flemings had difibsed itself into almost every 

£art of the Netherlands, except the provinces of Holland and Zealand, 
[any cities withheld their contributions, and the army was extremely ill 
provided with every thing necessary to render the operations of the cam- 
paign effectual. Bossut's principal object was to compel the enemy to a 
general engagement ; and for this purpose, after taking two or three towns 
of little consequence, he led his troops within view of the camp in which 
Don John had entrenched himself under the fortifications of Namur. With 
an army so much superior in number to the enemy, 'the count might have 
forced the entrenchments ; but being neither furnished with pioneers, can- 
non, or a sufficient quantity of ammunition, and finding Don John unalter- 
ably determined to keep within his camp, he was obliged to retire. His 
troops, in the mean time, were highly discontented, on account of their 
want of pay. His discipline was unavoidably relaxed. The country was 
oppressed and plundered. Casimire accepted of an invitation from the 
Ghentese, to assist them with a part of his forces against the Walloons. It 
became dangerous to keep the remainder of the army any longer in the 

• The natives of ArtaiS| Haioftolti and.tliQ other soatheni uroviooeK: 
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si^bourbood of the Spaniflb camp, and it was soon afterwards fotiDd ^^^^ 
impracticable to support it# A part of the troops therefore was dis- 
!banded« and the rest were put iato garrison in the fortified towns. 

The duke of Anjoo's army was not better provided with the means of 
gobsiatence than that of the States,, and its operations were equally insignia 
ficant. Conscious of his inability to fulfil his engagement, Anjou grasped at 
those pretexts for eluding them, which the conduct of Casimire, and that of 
the Walloons, afforded him* He complained bitterly of the treatment 
which he received from the latter, who not only refused him admittance 
into the towns which the States had promised for the accommodation of his 
troops, but shewed themselves no less unwilling to furnish him with provi- 
sionSi than if he had come to invade, and not to protect and defend them. 
He seems likewise to have suspected, and not without some reason, that 
Casimire had formed some private designs, inconsistent with that establish- 
ment which he himself had in view in the southern provinces ; and that he 
had carried his troops, to the assistance of the people of Ghent, in order 
to pave the way for execnting those designs. He therefore refused to join 
Ins army with that of Bo^sut, unless Casimire should return to it ; and 
when, Matthias and the prince of Orange failed in their endeavours to pre- 
vail on Casionre (to whom thp Ghentese had advanced a considerable sum 
of money, to induce him to remain with them), Anjou broke up his camp, 
and suffered a part of his army to go over to the baron de .Uontiguy, who 
was commander in chief at that time of the forces of the Walloons <^. 

Such was the conclusion of this campa^, and such the issue 
of all the mighty preparations which the States had made for a ^^^^^^. 
vigorous prosecution of the war. The people themselves, in- pugn. 
0tead of uniting their efforts against the common enemy, wage 
war with one another, in violation of the most solemn engagements, into 
which they had entered only a few months before ; and the princes, who 
liad ilbdertaken to deliver the Flemings from the Spanish yoke, inlist them- 
selves, in opposition to each other, under the banners of those inveterate 
&ctions, which threaten this unhappy people with destruction. 

Casimire went over to £ngland to justify his conduct to Elizal>eth, and 
Anjou sent an ambassador to the States to make an apology for his^ by re- 
presenting, that his troops had joined those of Montigny without his con- 
sent ; but that the States had no reason to dread the consequences of that 
step, since the Ghentese would be thereby more easily restrained frpm their 
excesses. The States, thinking it prudent to dissemble their resentment, 
admitted of his apology ; and, that they might still remain on friendly terms 
with him, they assured his ambassadors, that they had a just sense of gra* 
titude for the efforts which the duke bad made in their behalf ; that, as 
soon as possible, they would refund his expences ; and that, if they should 
ever find it necessary to elect another prince, in the place of the king of 
Spain, they would make him an offer of the sovereignty. 

During the course of the transactions that have been related 
Don John had kept his troops within their camp at Namur. They ]g^^^ 
might now have left it without danger ; but Don John had been of ausoIs* 
seized, some weeks before, with a violent illness, which cut him 
off before he had reached the thirtieth year of his age. His death was by 
some ascribed to poison ; but, according to others, it was owing partly to 
disease, and partly to that chagrin which he conceived from the negligence 
with which his repeated applications for money and troops were treated by 
the Spanish ministers. Fond to excess of military glory, apd conscious of 
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^^wt. .talents which iroald probably have eoaared enccess, be tameoted 
bitterly tbe necessity which the weakness of his army imposed upon 
him, of remaioion^ so long inactive* and solicited his brother for a reinforce^- 
ment with the most earnest importunity. Nor was it only becanse Philip 
was averse to a vigorous prosecution of Ae war, that he deferred comply* 
iog with his request. After that renown, which Don John acquired in the 
battle of Lepanto, his conduct, as above related, contained so clear a dis- 
covery of his views, as could not but alarm the suspicious temper of the 
King, who thenceforth kept a watchful eye upon all his brother's most se- 
cret motions ; and when he sent him to the Netherlands, resolved never to 
intrust him with such a nomeriHis army as might enable him to execute any 
ambitious design. Philip's suspicions, during his htother's residence in the 
Low Countries, were kept perpetuaNy awake, by reports of his having 
formed a design of marrying the queen of Scots. To these reports Philip 
gave credit, perhaps too easily. By kis orders, Don John's secretary Cs- 
eovedo, who had fomented his master's ambition, was privately put to death, 
it was believed by many, that he issued tbe like orders with regard to his 
brother, and that this young heroic prince died of pmson, given him by 
certain popish ecclesiastics, instigated by the court of Spain. But what- 
ever ground there was for this pe^soasioo, there is litUe room to doubt that, 
from jealousy of his brother, more than any other cause, Philip withheld 
the supplies necessary for carrying on the war. And to this circumstance 
the troops of the States were indebted for their preservation from that min, 
to which their divisions had exposed them'. 

^ Meteree, Pb ft9i» QKetint, h/f. 
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Don JOHN baring on his death-bed appointed the prince of j.^\ 
Parma to sacceed him, hid choice was soon aflerivards ap- ot* parma 
proved, and ratified by the king. » goyemor. 

This young prince had, on many occasions since his arrival in hu chan^' 
the Vetherlands, given proof of consummate prudence, and the ^^ 
most intrepid valonr. Temperate, vigilant, and indefatigable, he could 
descend to the most minute detail in all military operations, and was always 
the first to expose himself to toil and danger, and the last to retire. Pliant 
in his manners, and insinuating in his address ; he could speak most of the 
£ijiropean languages, and accommodate himself to the soldiers of all the 
different nations of which the army was composed. He possessed a 
vigour of bodily constitution equal to that of bis mind, joined with an 
elevated martial air and aspect, which served, in time of battle, to fill the 
enemy with terror, and to inspire his own troops with courage and confi- 
dence of success. 

He had no sooner performed the last offices of his friend and kinsman, 
than he applied himself assiduously to fulfil the duties of that important 
station to which he was now advanced. While the army 4^ the States 
remained in the field, he was obliged, through the smallness of his num« 
bers, to follow the same plan which his predecessor had pursued, and to 
keep his little army strongly fortified within their camp ; but when, 
from the causes above explained, not only the army of the States, but 
likewise the Germans and French under Casimire and Anjou, were all 
either disbanded, or put into winter quarters, Famese, considering this as 
the proper season for action, resolved to undertake the siege of soqie im* 
portant place, by the acquisition of which he might increase hx% ^sources 
for carrying on the war. 

He hesitated for some time, whether he should enter first upon the siege . 
of Maestricht, or that of Antwerp. The benefit which he would have 
derived from the possession of the latter of these places, was greater than 
any which could arise from that of the former ; as Antwerp was the prin- 

34 
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^g^ cipalteatof wealth and conunerce io the Netherlands, and was sitnated 
in the most advantageous manner for prosecuting the conquest of the 
maritime provinces ; hot having weighed attentively the difficulties to be 
surmounted in the siege of a place of so great eitent and strength as 
Antwerp, he wisely resolved to begin with the siege of Maestricbt, in 
which he could engage with fewer forces, and a greater probability of 
success *. 

In order to conceal his design from the States, he directed his march to- 
wards Antwerp, and had a sharp rencounter with a body of French and 
British forces, which were sent out to obstruct his approach. These he 
forced to retire under the fortifications of the city ; immediately after 
which he turned back suddenly, and invested Maestricht, before the States 

. had time to furnish that town with the necessary supplies of stores and 
provisions. 

The inhabitants were not numerous in proportion to the 
S^sbSbSEl "tent of the place ^; but it was strongly fortified, and the 
want of numbers was abundantly supplied by the martial spirit 
of the people, who, being exposed by their situation to frequent invasions 
from foreign enemies, were well accustomed to the use of arms. About 
fifteen hundred of them were enrolled ; and by these, and a thousand re- 
gular troops, together with two thousand of the country people, who served 
as pioneers, Maestricht was defended for almost four months, against an 
army of fifteen thousand foot and four thousand horse, the best disciplined 
and bravest troops in £urope, whose operations were directed by the 
greatest military genius of the age. Amongst the besieged there were 
two persons, Scwartzenbourg de Herle, a" Fleming, and Tappin, a Frendi- 
man, who conducted the defence with a degree of wisdom and intrepidity 
that excited universal admiration and applause. 

The prince of Parma, having arrived before the town in the 
^^^^ beginning ot March, sent Mondragone, with a part of the army, 
to the east side of the river, to invest the town of Vich ; whilst 
be himself remained on the ot!her side, where he intended to make his 
principal attack. His first object was to prevent the States from introduc- 
ing any supplies or reinforcements. With this view, he shut up the Maese 
with two bridges of boats, one above and the other below the tovrn. and 
drew quite round his camp, on both sides of the river, strong lines of 
circumvallation. Immediately after taking this precaution, he began to 
make his approach to the walls by trenches. The garrison had the cou- 
rage to make several sallies, by which his operations were retarded. At 

^ length, however, when by perseverance, and the power of superior num- 
bers, his trenches were sufficiently advanced, he planted two batteries, 
one against the gate of Tongres, and the other against the curtain, between 
the gate of Hoxter and that of the Cross. While the batteries were 
played ofi* with great success, the Royalists pushed forward the trenches, 
and were ready to enter into the ditch. The breach at the gate of Ton- 
gres was the first made practicable, and Farnese resolved to assault it 
with a select body of troops, drawn from the several nations of which bis 
army was composed. By thus mingling them together, he infiamed their 
ardour and emulation ; but they met with equal ardour on the part of their 
opponents, and, after an obstinate and bloody conflict, were obliged te 
retire. 

«BeDtivo>stio^ part U. lib. u bit U fire ItaUaa Bulei ia oireamf^reaee. 
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The prince, believing that this first attempt had failed thronjA i jt^. 

the smallness of the breach, renewed the fire of his batteries SfjJS^jJridS 
t with redoubled fury, and prepared for a second attack. In 

I 6rder to weaken the garrison hy dividing it, he resolved to make an assault 

I at each of the two breaches at the same time. His troops advanced, in 

the face of the enemy's cannon, with the most undaunted intrepidity. The 
besieged stood undismayed till they approached, and nothing could exceed 
the fury with which both parties b^gan the combat. Their fire-arms soon 
ceased to be of use to them ; for they came immediately to close fight, in 
which they, could employ only their pikes and swords. In one of the 
breaches De Herle^ and in the other Tappin, gave the most splendid proofii 
of capacity and valour. The assailants, enraged at meeting with such 
obstinate resistance from an enemy so much inferior in number, exerted 
their utmost vigour to overpower them. The action was furious and des- 
perate. The ruins of the wall, and the ground on both sides, were 
strewed with the dead and dying. Stones hurled down from the bulwarks,^ 
and artificial fires, which the besieged launched among the assailants, in- 
creased the confusion. Those' fires happened to lay bold of the barrels 
of gunpowder which stood near for the use of the combatants. The ex- 
plosion was terrible, and many on both sides perished by this fatal accident. 
The air resounded with cries, and shrieks, and groans. The earth was 
covered with mangled carcasses ; yet those who survived still maintained 
their ground with the same unconquerable obstinacy as before, and, from 
the horrid scene which lay around them, seemed only to derive fresh rage 
and fury. The prince of Parma gave orders at last, with much reluctance, 
fyr sounding a retreat. The resolution and fortitude of the besieged, he 
perceived, were not to be overcome. Even if he could have mounted 
the breach, and kept possession of it, this would not have availed him, 
aa other fortifications had been raised within, which rendered the town 
almost as impregnable as before. 

Upon reviewibg his troops, the prince found that many of his best offi- 
cers had fallen, and that the regiments of Spanish veterans were extreme- 
ly diminished. Me soon completed his numbers, by making draughts from 
die garrisons of the towns in his possession But when he reflected on 
the character of the besieged, he perceived the necessity of laying aside 
all thoughts ef taking the town by storm, and resolved to content himself 
with the slower method of undermining the fortifications, employing for this 
purpose a prodigious number of poineers, and taking effectual care, in th^ 
mean time, to render it impossible for the besieged to receive any reinforce- 
ment or supplies. 

The States were not neglectful of the preservation of a place, 
where both the garrison and inhabitants had shewn themselves ^m^^ 
80 worthy of their attention. Having some time before received J^° ^ *^ 
the celebrated La None into their service, they had appointed him 
governor of Maestricht, and given him the charge of conducting thither 
the reinforcements which they intended for the relief of the besieged* 
Nothing was omitted by La None to fulfil their expectations ; but so perni- 
cious were the consequences of that spirit of discord, which still raged as 
furiously as ever, between the protestants and Catholics, that, although 
the council of state, seconded by the prince of Orange, gave him all the 
assistance in their power, he was never able to collect a force sufficient to 
execute his purpose. The situation therefore of the besieged was become 
extremely deplorable. The garrison, which in the beginning of the siege 
consisted of a thousand men, was now reduced to four hundred, and the 
citizens and country-people had suffered a proportionable dimiautioa. 
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1579 Their provisions began to fail, and their store of gunpowder was 
nearly exhausted. 
Their distresses were much augmented towards the middle of June, by 
their loss of a ravelin, which had enabled them to give great anno^^aoce 
to the enemy* To acquire possession of this ravelin had been the cbief 
object of the prince of Parma's operations for several weeks ; and, thoug:h 
he met with the most spirited resistance, he at length acoomplished his 
design,' and could, with a large cavalier which he constructed, overlook 
the walls, and scour the town with his guns, almost from the one end to 
the other. Still however the besieged, animated by the hopes of relief, 
refused to capitulate. 

But the siege was brought to a conclusion much sooner than 
JJJJJ^* either of the two contending parties had reason to expect. Oa 
snrpriw. the 29th of June, it was suspected by some Spanish soldiers, that 
the wonted vigilance of the garrison was relaxed. In order to 
know the truth with certainty, these men crept silently to the top of the 
rampart, and found that the defendants were not only few in number, but 
overpowered with fatigue and heat, and buried in sleep. Of this tbej 
carried information to the general ; who, without delay, ordered such of 
his troops as were nearest, to ascend the rampart with as little noise as 
possible They were immediately followed by all the rest of the army* 
The garrison were thus suddenly overwhelmed, and almost aU of them 
were put to the sword. The inhabitants fought desperately ; but th^ 
sunk at last under the superior force of the assailants, who spared neither 
sex nor age ; and continued the slaughter, till of eight thousand citizens, 
only three hundred remained. De Herle escaped by disgui»ng iitmself kt 
the habit of a menial servant ; and Famese issued strict orders lo spare 
the life of the valiant Tappin ^ 

During the siege of Maestricht, various poUtica) negoda* 
on»c?'i!^m ^i<>°s were carried on by the opposite parties. The prince 
Su?u1iG£;SC ^^ Grange had at this time the chief direction of all the plea- 
sures that were pursued by the states and council ; JMatthias 
having, from ^ conciousness of his own want of experience, left the entire 
administration in his hands. The dissensions between the Walloons and 
Flemings had from the beginning given him deep concern, and he had 
omitted nothing in his power to heal them. Among the Walloons he had 
little influence, by reason of their abhorrence of his religion, and the 
jealousy which they had conceived of his designs. On the other band, 
the Ghentese, who in that age, were noted for their turbulent and seiMbons 
spirit, had been wrought up by certain factious leaders to fi degree of 
madness, and were long deaf to all the remonstrances which he pould em- 
ploy. St. Aldegond, whom he sent to deal with them, exerted, but in vain, all 
the address and eloquence for which he was so highly celebrated* The 
interposition of Matthias and the S^tates was equally ineffectual. Nor did 
they pay any greater regard to the representations and threats of Eliza- 
beth, who sent over an ambassadoni on the purpose to persuade them At 
length the prince of Orange went himself to treat with them. They had 
lately inveighed against him, with great severity, for his moderation to- 
wards the catholics ; and had suffered some of their preachers to arraign 
bim on thi» account, as insincere in his religious proliession. But, beii^ 
flattered with that regard and confidence of which his present visit was ex- 
pressive, they resumed their wonted affection to hia person ; and, after be 
had staid among them some weeks, they complied with the several refnests 

^BtmiToglio, part ii. lib. i. Metered, Ub. isw dJMnBavMwnv 
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which they had hitherto rejected. They consented to qiake restitu- ^^^ 
tion of the goods of i^hich they had plundered the popish ecclesiafl- 
tics ; permitted the re>establishmeot of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Romish church, forbad all abusive language, wh^ther in the pulpit or in pri- 
vate assembJIps, and engaged to yield a more prompt obedience for the fa* 
ture to the »|hority of the States^. 

It soon boiler appeared, jthat nothing but William's personal influence 
bad induced tbem to make these concessions. Ip a few months afterwards, 
being incited by the same factious leaders to whom they bad formerly lis" 
tened, they indulged themselves in the most unjustifiable excesses ; they 
plundered the churches aod monasteries, expelled the ecclesiastics from 
the town, and seized their effects, which they distributed among the Ger- 
mans, whom they bad called to their assistance a^inst the Walloons. 
These and other enormities occasioned the prince o{ Orange to visit the 
Ghentese a second time ; when they made him an ofer of the government 
of the province. He prudently declined accepting this offer ; but having 
again employed all his influence to quash the present dissensions in the city, 
be aucceeded ao far as to be able to compel Imbise the chief magistrate, 
together frith his facetious adherents, to leave the city He likewise put 
the magistracy into the hands of the more moderate reformers, set at 
liberty such of the Walloon nobility as were still in prison, and procured 
for the catholic inhabitants, liberty of private worship, and security from 
molestation ^. 

William laboured with no less earnestness to assuage the resentment of 
the Walloons, who, although they had not been the first aggressors, per- 
sisted in their hostile disposition, with the most unconquerable obstinacj. 
By the artifices of Matthew de Moulard, bishop of Arra», the count de La 
Lain, the marquis de Roubais, and others of the nobility, who beheld with 
deep malignity William's unrivalled credit and authority, the people had 
conceived the most incurable suspicions, that, far from being actuated by a 
disinterested attachment to the civil or religious liberty of the provinces, 
be intended only his own exaltation, and was preparing to establish it upon 
tbe ruins of the catholic faith. They lent a deaf ear therefore to every 
plan of accommodation that was proposed, either by the prince himself, or 
by Matthias and the States ; who, they knew, were entirely directed by bis 
counsels K. 

The prince of ParnMi was too sagacious not to discern the ad- 
vantage which this disposition of the Walloons afforded hiw, for ^^^^^ 
drawii^; them back to their allegiafnce Soon after tbe death of guiiuavec 
Don John of Aus^tria, he had, for this purpose, begun a negocia- i£|^*'' 
tion with their leaders ; upon which he had bestowed .particular 
atteption, in the midst of those military occupations in which the siege of 
Maeslricbt had engaged him. In order to frustrate his endeavours, the 
prince of Orai^e and the States remonstrated to the Walloons on the infi- 
delity wlttcb would be justly imputed to them, if they should enter into any 
separate terms of agreement ; and represented to tbem the danger to which 
tbey would theret^ expose tkemtehts^ as well as the other provinces, of 
being again enthralled by the Spaniards. The Walloons could not entirely 
divest themselves of the scruples, which these remonstrances were calcu- 
lated to excite ; nor were they free from those apprehensions of the Spa^ 
nish tyranny, by which the other provinces were so much disquieted. They 
had not forget the scenes of treachery and violence, of which they hid been 
so often witneraes ; and found it difficult to rely on the promises of those, 

• Thnanus, lib. Ixvi. f GoDtiUB, lib. iii» « Reidanui, lib. iL p. 29. 
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wboie iDsiocerity they bad so freqoently experienced* On the other 
hand, their hi|rolry, joined wiih the inveterate jealonfj which the 



hihty entertained of the prince of Orange, formed an inanrmoontable ob* 
itacle againtl any agreement with the Flemings. Thai hatred with which 
they bad been long actuated against the ^paQia^d8, began to yield to a more 
implacable aversion acainut the protestants ; and in this they were coefinn* 
ed by the address of the bishop of Arras, and the other agents of the prince 
of Tarma ; whose proposals c^* accommodation they were now inclined to 
embrace, provided it conld be done consistently with those solemn ei^age- 
ments, under which they had lately come to the other provinces. To 
these engagements, according to the sense in which they themselves nnder* 
stood thfm, they adhered with inflexible fideUty ; and persisted to the last 
in requiring that all foreign troops should be immediately dismissed ; that 
the paci6cation ot Ghent should be fully executed ; and that Phitip should 
recognise their right to form alliances either within or without the Ne- 
therlands« in case of any infraction, on his part, of the articles of this pap 
cification. 

Of their several demands, there was none wUch the prince 
mSiJS^ of Parma found it so difficult to digest, as that of sending away 
tibops Ktt the foreign troops. T%eir place, he knew, could not be supplied 
HMwiuda. by the ondisciplioed forces of the country : and he dreaded that 
he should be obliged to abandon the plan which he had formed, 
for subduing the maritime provinces. The king, to whom he applied for 
precise instructious, was no less averse to this concession. But Philip, con- 
sidering the recovery of the Walloons (the most warlike of all the inhabi- 
tants of the Netherlands) as a matter of the last importance ; especially in 
the present juncture, when his exchequer was drained by the expence which 
he had incurred in the conquest of Portugal ; and hoping, that by the in- 
dulgent measures which he luid resolved to espouse in his treatment of the 
Walloons, he should be able ere long to obtain their consent to whatever 
be should require of them, he sent orders to Famese to hasten the conclu- 
sion of the treaty ; and it was accordingly concluded in the following 
Bf^ irtb. ^^^^"^ • That all foreign troops in the service of the king, should 

^ leave the Netherlands in six weeks, and never return thither with- 

out the consent of the Walloon provinces : that an army of national troops 
should be levied, to the payment of which the king might apply the subsi- 
dies to be granted by the States . that all persons in public offices should 
take an oath to maintain the catholic religion : that all the privileges of the 
provinces should remain inviolate : and that the government should be fHre^ 
served in the same form in which it had been left by the late emperor when 
he resigned his dominions K 

This treaty wassigned, on the part of the provinces, only by the depu- 
ties of French Flanders, Artois, and H^inault. The other provinces were 
not called, as Luxemburg had never concurred in any of the late transac- 
tions ; and the greatest part of Limburg and Namur bad already submitted 
to the king's authority. 

The prince of Orange, no stranger to the secret motives of 
^mirt. ^^^ leading men among the Walloons, having foreseen that this 
agreement would certainly take place, had, in order to provide a 
counterpoise against it, set on foot a new treaty of alliance l^mong the pro? 
vinces of Holland, Zealand. Utrecht, Guelderland, Friesland, Brabant, and 
Flanders. This alliance was called the Union of Utrecht, from the place 
where it was brought to a conclusion. It may justlj be considered as the 
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first foUBdatioD of the rep0blic of the United Provinces. It is still 
regarded as contataiog the fundamental laws of the constitation, and 
proves its author, by the wisdom, moderation, and extensive views which it 
discovers. It contains neither any avowal, nor any express renunciatioa 
of their allegiance to Philip ; hut the provinces tacitly assume to themselves 
the sovereign authority, and lodge it partly in the general assembly of the 
States, and partly in the States of the several provinces. The principal ar- 
ticles of this confederacy are those which follow : '' That the several pro- 
vinces contracting, unite themselves together in one political body, renounc- 
ing for ever the power of separating from each other ; but reserving each 
to itself all the rights which it possessed before. 

^' That the said provinces shall assist each other to repel the attacics-of 
any foreign power ; and, in particular^ to repel whatever violence may be 
offered to any of the contracting parties^ in the name of the king of Spain, 
under the pretext of establishing the catholic religioii, or on account of any 
transaction in the Netherlands since the year 1558 ; leaving it always to 
the generality of the union to determine in what proportion each province 
shall be obliged to furnish its supplies, either of money or of troops. 

'' That in Holland and Zealand, no religion but that which is already es- 
tablished sha}l be openly professed ; and that the other provinces shall be 
at liberty to allow either of the protestant religion^ or the catholic, or both, 
as they themselves shall judge expedient : that restitution shall be made of 
the effects which belonged to the convents and churches ; in all the pro* 
vioces, except those of Holland and Zealand ; and in these, that pedsions 
sh^ll be appointed to the popish ecclesiastics, to be paid them whereso* 
ever they reside. 

** That all frontier and other towns, which the general and ppovincid 
States shall think proper to fortify, shall be fortified at the joint expence of 
the generality, and of the- particular province in which they lie ; but if the 
General States shall on any occasion think proper to build new forts, with- 
out the consent of the particular province in which they lie, the generality 
shall furnish the whole expence. 

}y That all fortified towns shall be obliged . to receive such garrisons as 
the generality shall appoint, on condition that the troops shall, besides their 
oath of allegiance to the General States, take a particular oath to the pro- 
vince and town in which they are stationed. 

<' That the General States shall not conclude any peace or truce, nor 
undertake any war> nor impose any taxes, without the consent of the ma- 
jority of all the provinces and towns of the union ; a&d that on the other 
hand, no town or province shall enter into any altiaace with any foreign 
prince or power, without consent of the generality. 

** That in case any Prince or State shall incline to accede to this alliance, 
he may be admitted, with the consent of all the members of the confe- 
deracy. 

*' That all the male inhabitants of the provinces, firom the age of eighteen 
to that of sixty, shall, in a month after the publication of the present treaty, 
inscribe their names in a register to be laid before the General States at 
their first assembly, to assist them in judging what forces each province is 
able to furnish. 

'* That, in order to procure the money necessary for the support of the 
forces, all the taxes shall be fanned out publicly, to those who shall make 
the highest offer ; and lastly, that the said taxes shall be heightened or 
lowered, according as the General States shall judge the exigencies of the 
confederacy to require." 

This confederacy was not immediately attended jvith those advantages 
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ism ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ designed and calculated to produce. It beboTed the re- 
tigioQB parties to experience, for some time longer, the miscbieiroas 
effects of their inCempenite zeal and bii^otrj, before tbey coald li?e at peace. 
Jo sereral places, the people were still agitated by the most tioleot animosity 
•gainst one anotiier. In Bois-le-dac, the protestants and papists took arcns, 
and coming to blows, had several hundreds of their number killed. Soon 
after this, the protestants, being seized with a sudden panic, abandoned the 
town to their eneimes, who immediately submitted to the Spaniards. 

in Antwerp, where the protestant party was the most powerful, 
S?p!S^ the people insulted the popish ecclesiastics, when employed in 
^^^ one of the solemn processions of their religion ; and in spite of 

Matthias and the prince of Orange, who interposed their authority to pro- 
tect them, they obliged fheo to leave the ci t y . 

These violences. Which the reformers, impelled by their reli- 
£aat*t% gious zeal, exeroised in Antwerp and other places, served onlj 
gBp^ more easily to reconcile the catholics to the Spanish government ; 
and contributed not a little to make several of the nobility forsake 
the party of the States. Among these was count £gmont, son of the great un- 
jfortunate count Egmont. This young notileman had hitherto distinguished 
himself by his zeal against the Spaniards ; but resolving now to make his 
peace with them, he attempted, with a regiment of Walloons, to render him- 
self master of Brussels, in order to deliver it to Famese ; and he succeeded 
so iar in his design, as to get possession of one of the gates, and introduce his 
troops into the city. The citizens ran instantly to arms ; and, being joined 
by some regular forces in the service of the States, they quickly recovered 
the gate by a singular stratagem. Having driven violently towards it some 
wag8:ons loaded with hay and straw, they set fire to these combustible ma* 
teriak, and the wind blowing the flame and smoke towards count Egmont's 
soldiers, diey were obliged to betake themselves to flight. The whole inha- 
bitants had, in the mean time, got under arms, and £gnM>nt, with the rest of 
his men, was shut up in the market-place, hemmed in on every side, and 
without any prospect of deliverance. There they remained during that day 
and^ the night following ; neither of the two parties being inclined to begin 
hostilities The citizens mean while indulged their resentment, by reproach- 
ing the count with his treachery, in forsaking those who had taken arms to 
revenge his father's death ; calling out to him, that only eleven years before, 
on the same day of the year, and in the very place where he then stood, his 
father had died a martyr for that cause, which he now wanted so basely to 
betray. This bitter remembrance drew tears from the young man's eyes* 
The people were moved with that compassion for the son which they ow- 
ed to the memory of the father, and consented to suffer him and his troops 
to leave the town^. 

During the course of these transactions, conferences for recon- 
oonnraeneei ciUng the Netherlands to Philip were held in the city of Cologn, 
ciST** at the request and under the mediation of the emperor, the 
pope, and the electors of Treves and Cologn. The pope sent 
thither Castagna, archbishop of Rossano, who afterwards attained the pa- 
pal dignity, and assumed the name of Urban VII. The chief of the em- 
peror's embassy was count Scwartzenburg. Philip named the duke de 
Terra Nuova for his ambassador, and the duke d'Arachot was at the head 
of the deputies from the States. From this nomination of persons of so 
great eminence and distinction, superficial observers were apt to imagine, 
that the negociation committed to them could not fail to be brought to the 

i Grotiai^ p. 04. Jifetcren, book ix. p. 850. 
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d^r«d cQtic)o9i<m« boi this irm oot fh» indigent of porspo^ ctf ^^ajtef ^^^^ 
peoetraUon- Thej cansiderad^ not oaij tfiat tte prioce of Onange^ 
todtbe 9ihw. popildar l«a<)ec« b^: wJiom the St^tfis. were governed, h^ 
alre(»3j( gQ«e too &r tot eaq^t fi^i^veoess from^tbe itiireieDting temper qC 
tbe kiDg ; bnl tbat the opiohos d the reforvMn were more \niie\y dif- 
fiieed, aodbthetiK veiil, if |M»sibk^ more ardjent. than ever. And ai the^q 
liaano reason toi belike tbalt they ^ovld ever be pmauaded to abandon 
tbsir r^iigtoftt 90. thes^ was. Ude gmnnd (a hope th^^ Philip's bigotry 
would suffer bim.to ^ree^to aep^ te^s of peace, wbiirt th^y adhered to it. 
It was in reality this cause chiefly, by wbicb the present negociatk^n, as 
well as all preceding ones, was frustrated. Philip acted on this occasion 
with his usual duplicity, and gave private instructions to his ambassador, 
of very different import from those which had been communicated to the 
emperor^. At first, he seemed willing to ratify the pacification of Qbent ; 
and by one of the articles of that treaty, religibn was to remain on its pre- 
sent footing, till a general iassembly of the States should alter it. But in 
the course of the conferences it appeared, that the re-establishment of 
popery was a condition without which he would agree to no accommoda- 
tion. Neither would he consent to the convoking of the assembly of the 
States, nor to the ratifying tbe election of Matthias ; and he still insisted 
peremptorily, that all cities, forts, and military stores, should be immedi- 
ately delivered into the hands of the prince of Parma. In a word, the 
terms offered on this occasion were, in every material article, the same 
with those which had been formerly rejected by the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, when they stood alone, and unsupported by the other pro- 
vinces \ and therefore it is difficult to suppose that Philip could, from the 
beginning, have intended any thing by the present negociation, but to gratify 
the pope and emperor, at whose desire it was begun. 

Before the dissolution of this congress,. however, he hum- 
bled himself so far as to make private offers to the prince of ^*»»'»P attempt 
Orange. These were, the payment of his debts, the restitu- prmSsVoSiige^ 
tion of his estates, a compensation for the losses which he h&d 
sustained during the war, and the liberty of his son the count of Buren, 
upon whom, if the prince himself should incline to retire into Germany, 
the king promised to bestow the government of Holland and Utrecht. 
These offers were made in Philip's name by count Scwartzenburg, who 
pledged his faith for the strict performance of them William could not 
but be flattered with the testimony which was thus given, by ap enemy so 
great and powerful, of the dread that was entertained of his abilities. 
But being superior to the allurements of interest, he preferred the glory 
of saving from slavery a people who confided in his integrity, to all the 
advantages which he or his family could have derived from the favour of 
the king. ** He would listen to no proposal," he said, '' that related to 
himself only He was conscious, that, in all his conduct, he had been 
animated by a disinterested affection towards the public good ; and no con- 
sideration would induce him to enter into any agreement, from which 
the States and people were excluded : but if their just claims were satis- 
fied, he would not reject any terms for himself, which his conscience and 
honour would suffer him to accept '." 

Soon ailer this the congress was dissolved ; and no other effect 
was prodocefd by it, except that the duke d'Arschot, and some ^l^^"^ 
other deputies of the States, embraced the opportunity with which grew* 
it furnished them, of reconciling themselves to the king 

k Stiada, lib. ▼. l Reiduius, p. 89. Grotias, p. 66. 
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The oegociatMHis for peace did not entirely intermpt the opera* 
tioDS of the war. By the aaaittaoce of the catholic inhabitants, the 
prioce of Parma acquired posseMion of MechUn ; and some time afterwards 
of Villebrocfc. These losses were cimipeDsated to the States, by some 
acquisitioDS which their forces made noder the coaot of Renoebeig ; wrho, 
besides redaciog the proyince of Friesland, made himself master of De- 
venter and Groningen. In the southern provinces^ the Flemings and 
1/Valloons were engaged in perpetual hostilities against one another ; hot 
no exploit was performed by either party, sufficiently interesting and im- 
portant to deserre to be recorded. 
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During the course of the preceding transactions in the Nether- 
lands, Philip was assiduously employed in preparini; to assert his |<«» of 
claim to the kingdom of Portugal, an object fitted to inflame a ^^^ 
more moderate ambition than that of Philip, and worthy of all the attention 
and expence which he be^owed in order to acquire it. Under a succes* 
sion of kings, who placed their glory in promoting commerce among their 
subjects, and in making discoveries in the remotest regions of the globe^ 
the Portuguese had attained a degree of consideration among the Euro- 
pean nations, from which the narrow limits of the kingdom, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Spanish monarchy, seemed for ever to exclude them. 
Besides establishing settlements in Africa, and the adjacent islands, the/ 
had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, which no European mariners had 
ever attempted, and had penetrated boldly into almost every corner of the 
great eastern ocean, discovering lands till then unknown, and founding 
cities, with a view to the advancement of their trade. And not satisfied 
with their acquisitions in the East, they had turned their arms towards 
America, and planted in Brasil that valuable colony of which they .still 
retain possession. 

John the Third, the last of those great kings under whose 
government the Portuguese performed such mighty achieve- JS^***" 
ments, died several years before the present period, leaving bis 
throne to Sebastian, his grandson, who was then only three years old. 
This young prince gave early indications of many splendid accomplish- 
ments, which excited in the minds of the Portuguese the most sanguine 
hopes of a prosperous and happy reign ; but unfortunately for himself, 
as well as for his people, he was animated with the most chimerical am- 
bition, which led him not to imitate the example of his illustrious ancestors, 
by studying to promote the true happiness of his subjects, but prompted 
him to extend bi<) dominions, in order to propagate the Komish faith 

This passion was cherished in him by Don Alexis de Menezes, 
bis governor, and Lewis de Camarra, a Jesuit, his tutor or instruc- ucum!^ 
tor ; the former of whom was perpettially celebrating the praises *^' 
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of his predecessors, on account of their Tictories over the Moors in 
^ Africa and the Indies ; while the latter impressed his yonng mind 
with a persuasion, that it was the first daty of a Christian king, and the 
most acceptable service which he conld perform to the Deity, to extend 
the knowledge of the tme religion. By these means, his ambition was in- 
flamed to a degree of madness ; and, in order to accomplish that design 
which appeared so meritorioos and bononrable, be once resolved to sail 
with a fleet and army to India ; nor could bis courtiers persuade him to 
relinquish that romantic project, till they proposed that, in place of it, he 
should undertake an expedition against the Mahometans in Africa. Froni 
this enterprise likewise his wisest counsellors laboured with much solici* 
tude to divert him ; but their exhortations proved inetfectual. Sebastian 
adhered to his purpose with inflexible obstinacy, and exerted himself, with 
great activity, in making preparations for carrying it into execution. 

In the midst of these preparations an opportunitjr presented 
|g^^ itself, which he considered as a declaration of Heaven m favour of 
his design. On the death of Abdalla, king of Morocco, his son, 
Muley Mahomet, had seized upon the crown, in contradiction to an esta- 
blished law of succession, that the kingdom should devolve to the brother 
of the deceased king. A civil war ensued, and Mahomet, after having lost 
several pitched battles, was compelled to leave his uncle, Muley- Mokic, a 
prince of great abilities and virtues, in pouession of the throne. After 
attempting in vain to engage Philip to espouse his cause, Mahomet applied 
to Sebastian, and ofiiered, if. he would reinstate him in his dominions, to pot 
certain towns into his hands, and to become tributary to the crown of Por- 
tugal. 

sebMtiui Sebastian listened to these offers with the utmost pleasure, 

SJSITmS. ^^^ readily engaged to pass over himself to Africa with a fleet and 
roeco. array. 

To enable him to fulfil this engagement, he solicited assistance in troops 
from his uncle the king of Spain, from some Italian powers, and (which 
shews how anxious he was to insure success) from the prince of Orange. 

In answer to tbe application which he made to Philip, that monarch pro- 
posed an interview with him, in the town of Goadalonpe in Castile. Sebas* 
tian agreed to this proposal ; and the Spanish historians relate, that, in tbe 
interview which was held soon afterwards, Philip endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his intended enterprise ; but that, having found him inflexible, he 
promised, before they parted, to assist him with fifty gallies an^ five thou- 
sand men. They add, that not long after, Philip dreading that the great 
number of Turks in the service of Moley-Moluc might reduce Morocco 
under the dominion of the Sultan, made an offer of his friendship to that 
prince, who, being likewise under apprehensions of danger ft*om the Turks, 
gladly accepted of it, and entered into the proposed alliance. The same 
historians inform us, that about this time Philip obtained, through the inters 
cession of tbe Venetians, a truce of three years from the Sultan ; and that 
he was prompted to humble himself so far, as thus to treat with the invete* 
rate enemies of Christianity (which he had never vouchsafed to do before), 
by the anxiety which he entertained with regard to the transactions in the 
Netherlands'. 

The prince of Orange was not less anxious concerning the issue of these 
transactions, yet his conduct was extremely different from that of PhiUp ; 
whether it proceeded from his native magnanimity, joined with a tfesire of 
giving proof, in the sight of all £urope, of the strength of the confederate 

* Ferreras* Vol. z. p. 306. $19, 
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proTiDces, or from the hope« of securing Bebastian's friendship to 
the confederacy in some ^tnre period ; by whichsoever of these 
motives William was influeneed od this occasion, he gave the kindest rr^cep- 
tioQ to Da Costa, the Poftugtiese ambassador, and afterwards sent three 
thousand Germahs to the assistance of Sebastian \ 

These troops, with ten thousand Portuguese, and some lUlians HUarm 
and Spaniards that were sent him by Philip, notwithstanding his '"^'"^ 
late treaty with Muley-Moluc, made up an army 6( fifteen thousand men. 
With this army, and a great number Of pioneers, Sebastian set Sail From Por- 
tugal in the beginning of summer one thousand five hundred and seventy- 
€ight, and landed them all safe at Arzile and Tangiers, Where he 
%as joined by Mahomet, the exiled king, with a body of Moprkh SmovSmo. 
troops. 

Muley-Moluc, having i^ec^iveld ettHy intelligence of hts de- 
sign, had endeavoured to divert him frofft it, by offering him cer* MW*rMoi«c. 
tain territories adjacent to those sea-coast towns in Africa which belonged 
to thie crown of Portugal. Tins heroic prince had been the more solicitous 
to prevent Sebastian's inva[sion, because he laboured under an inveterate 
disease, wbich he believed would soon prove mortal ; and he was desirous 
to leave his dominions in peace to his brother, whom be cd^nsidered as his 
fightfol heir. But when ne found Sebastian deaf to hiS proposal, he had 
exerted all his native vigour in preparing for his defence, and had drawn 
together an army consisting of more than sitty thousand horse and foot. 

With this army he advanced towards the enemy, and when he had arrived 
within a few miles of tbeir camp, as he doubted the fidelity of a part of his 
troops who had formerly been attached to the interest of his nephew, he 
published a proclamation, giving liberty to all, who shpuld incline, to pass 
over to the Portuguese. But few of them embraced this opportunity which 
was offered them. His magnanimity, and other virtues, had overcome their 
attachment to Mahomet, and determined them faithfully to support their 
present sovereign, 

Sebastian was earnestly intreated by his most experienced offi- ^ 
ccrs, and by Mahomety who was greatly discouraged at seeing Jf^SSjj^* 
so small a desertion from his uncle's army, to keep within his in- 
trenchments, near the sea-coast, and not to expose bis troops to the risk of 4 
battle ; but that obstinate, imprudent prince rejected with disdain this 
wholesome counsel, because he thought that it savoured of timidity,, and not 
only led out his army from (he camp which he had fortified, but marched 
into the centre of the country to meet the enemy. 

Moluc's distemper, in the mean time, had made the mostrapid progress ;. 
yet the strength of his mind was unabated. If be had not dreaded the 
quick approach of death, he would have been satisfied with cutting off Se- 
bastian's communication with the ships, and as the Portuguese were badly 
furnished with provisions, have brought the war to a conclusion without 
.fighting ; but he dreaded the effect which his death might produce upon his 
troops, and therefore resolved to bring on, as . soon as possible, a general 
engagement. Sebastian's rashness rendered it easy for him to execute this 
resolution. Without regard to the great superiority of Moluc's forces, 
that infatuated prince ventured to advance into an open country, where the 
whole Moorish army, horse as well as foot, could be employed Moluc 
improved with great dexterity the advantage which was thiis afforded him. 
Haying drawn up his army in the form of a half-moon, he went in his litter 
through all the ranks, exhorting his troops to remember, that their religioft 
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j^^ and liberty were at stake ; and assaring tbem, that by wbateFer pre- 
teit Sebafltian bad ofifered to jnstify his present anproToked invasion* 
his real design was, to reduce the Moors to slavery, and to extirpate thetr 
religion* Then after he had given all the instructions which be tboni^ht 
necessary to ensure soccess, finding his strength almost qaite spent, be 
committed the cogimand of the army to his brother, and retired to a little 
distance from the field. 

The battle was begun with a farions discharge of the jirtitlerj ; 
^^^^ but the two armies came soon to close fight, and the Portugese 
in&ntry repulsed the Moors in different places with great slaughter. 
In the meaatime the Moorish cavalry, amounting to thirty thousand, hafriog 
wheeled round from both wings, had inclosed the enemy on every quarter | 
immediately after which, they attacked them on the Banks, and in the rear, 
while they where pursuing the advantage which they had gained over the 
Moorish infantry By the Portuguese horse, a body of the Moors was re- 
pulsed, and driven towards the place to which Moluc had retired. Fired 
with indignation at the sight, he threw himself out of his litter, and having 
got on horseback, by the assistance of his attendants, he rallied bis flying 
troops, and was about to lead them back to the field of battle. But by this 
exertion the small remains of his strength were entirely exhausted. His 
officers seeing him unable to support himself on his horse, carried hiin to 
his litter, where he fainted, and only recovered to desire that 
Death of those about him would keep his death secret till the battle should 
JAatey-Mo- ^ decided ; immediately aifter which, putting his finger on his 
mouth, as a further injuction of secrecy, he expired. 

A more striking display of strength o( mind occurs not in the 
Hkefaaiae- annals of history. Moluc was besides endued with every amia* 
bie and respectable accomplishment, being no less conspicuous 
for justice and generosity, and (which were rare endowments in a native of 
of Africa) integrity and candour, than for prudence, vigour, magnanimity^ 
and fortitude. By his bravery and conduct be delivered hb kingdom from 
the oppression of a tyrannical usurper ; and if he had lived, he would 
have advanced it to a degree of prosperity and glory to which it has never 
attained. - 

His troops remained under a persuasion, that he was still a spectator of 
their behaviour. Great numbers of them fell. The Portuguese, the 
Spaniards, and Grermans, fought with the most undaunted intrepidity ; but 
/ the horse being driven upon the foot, broke their ranks, and threw them 
into confusion. The Moorish cavalry then passed forward in thousands on 
every side, and made dreadful havoc among them, till almost all of them 
were either slain or taken prisoners. 

Sebastian himself, who still survived the fatal catastrophe, had, in the 
arrangement of bis troops and in the beginning of the engagement, acted 
the part of an expert commander ; and he gave afterwards many conspicu* 
ous proofs of the most heroic valour, fiying from rank to rank, encouraging 
and exhorting the troops ; exposing himself to every danger ; and often 
mingling sword in hand with the thickest of the enemy. Having had three 
horses killed under him and his standard-bearer slain, his soldiers, in the 
confusion of battle, mistook another standard for his, which they flocked 
round, and left their king almost alone. The Moors called out to him, that 
if he would surrender, they would spare his life ; *' but you cannot," re- 
plied he, ** preserve my honour." Then accompanied only by the count 
^f Vimioso, Christopher Tavora, and Nunno de Mascaregnas, he threw 
himself into the midst of the enemy, and fought desperately, till Vimioso 
and Tavora fell by his side, and be himself, breathless and exhausted, and 
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ti'nable aaj longer to wield bis sword, was seized, and disarmed by ^^ 

the siirrouoding Moors. * | 

These men quarrelled with one another concerning their 
royal prisoner, and from words they had recourse to arms ; ^JJ^J^^ ^ 
wheaa Moorish officer coming up, put an end to the dispute, by 
discharging a furious stroke of his sabre on the head of the king«. 

In this manner perished the brave, but rash Sebastian ; whose fate af- 
fords a striking instance of the pernicious tendency "bf courage and am- 
bition, when they are not tempered with prudence and moderation About 
eight thousand of his troops were killed, and all the rest, except a few who 
escaped to Arzile and Tangiers, were reduced to slavery. Of the nobility 
the greatest part were slain ; and several of the most illustrious families 
in Portugal became extinct ^. 

Don Henry, grand uncle of Sebastian, a cardinal and a priest, 
succeeded to the throne ; but being of a weak and sickly con- doq Renif 
srtitution, and far advanced in years, there was little probability S]^i5^*** 
either that he would Uve long, or that he would leave any issu<i 
"behind him : and his short reign served only to give the several pretenders 
to his kingdom an opportunity of preparing to assert their claims to the 
succession. 

The candidate^ were seVen in number : the dutchess of Bra> 
ganza, the king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, 'Don Antonio Prior fo^th?^ 
of Crato, the duke of Parma, Catherine of Medicis, and the **»»«°* 
sovereign pontiff. 

The four first were grand-children of Emanuel the Greats father of 
Henry. The dutchess of Braganza w*s daughter of prince -£dward, 
EinaDuel's second son ; Philip was son of the empress Isabella, his eldest 
daughter ; the duke of Savoy, of Beatrix his younger daughter : and Dod 
Antonio was a natural son of Lewis, who was a younger son of £manue), 
and brother to the present king. The duke of Parma was great grandson 
of Emanuel, by a daughter of the above-mentioned prince Edward. The 
^ueen-mother of France founded her claim on her supposed descent from 
Alpbonso HI. who died about three hundred years bc^fore the present period^ 
and the pope pretended that Portugal was feudatory. to the see of Rome, 
and belonged to him, since the male-heirs in the direct line were extinct. 
Gregory bad conceived a violent desire to make his natural son a king, 
and he had once flattered himself with the hopes of making him king of 
Ireland, through the assistance of Philip. But as it is inconceivable bow 
be could ever expect to persuade Philip to quit his claim, so nothing bdt 
folly or dotage could have determined him to prosecute his own, in op* 
position to so powerful an antagonist. 

The pretensions of Catherine of Medicis, and her hopes of success, if 
she entertained any, were not less chimerical than those of the pope. It 
can hardly be believed, that this political prince«ts, could in her present 
competition, have any other end in view, but to obstruct the ambitious de- 
signs of Philip, and to furnish the court of France with pretence for op- 
posing him. 

From the dttke» of Savoy and Parma, Philip knew that he should not 
'jneet with opposition ; since besides that his claim was better foubded than 
theirs, these princes were in close alliance with him, and depended much 

e The aeeount of Sebastiati's death rests entirely on the testuoony of Don Xqnno de Mas- 
earegnas, who was an eye-witness; nor did I>e Thou think there was any reason for calling 
It in question ; though some other authors insinuate, that Sebastian laid violent hands upon 
'biniseIC v 

d Mahomet, the exiled king, was drowned in attempting to make his eseape ^ and Hamet^ 
^qlf y-Alolaa. 8 hiBoUiery sucp^ed to tl^e throne of F^ and MorocQo, . . 
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upon his support aDdprotectioo. Coald Don Aotonio have proved 
^^'^ hiB mother's marriage, his right to the throne would have beeo un* 
qaestionable. He attempted to prove it, but in vain. Still, however, 
he papststed in his purpose, and with sotpe address abd great activity^ he 
gained over a considerable partj among the people. Most of the nobility, 
on the other band, and the king himself, who knew the vanity of Antonia'a 
pretensions to legitimacy, wek'e inclined to support the claim of the datch- 
ess of Eraganzae , whose right, they thought, was clearly preferable to 
that of Philip* not only beeaasesbe wasdescendied from Gmanuelby a male, 
and FbiKp by a female ; but because aia ancient and fondamentai laiv re- 
quired^ that the crown should not be iohefited by a stranger. 

Philip's agents at the court of Lisbon allowed, that if the 
naip<,tidc ^„(chess of Braganza's father had been alive, his ^le would 
have have been indisputable ;. but they maintained, that since he had died 
without attaining possession of the throne, nothing but tl^e degree of ceo- 
•anguinity to EnABuel ought te^ b^ segarded ; and that as tbe dutchess and 
he were equal in that respecU the preference was due to a male before a 
female; A«d they &rther insisted, that the kw which e^cludea str^agesi 
firom inhefitiiiir the thrown was not applicable to Unt, sim^ PortOgal haA 
formerly belonged to the kings of Castile. 

Besides these consideratiQiis. which bad very Uity^i weighty except, f^ 
those who were bi olbe? reasons inchoed to espouse Philip's ifitepesti, the 
duke de Ossosav, his ambassador, endeavoured to impress the scrupub^^ 
and timid mind of Henry with a persuasion, that, in opposition to ae.pi^w* 
trfnl a cempetitoi* as the king of Spain, it would be ioapossiblii^ for the dike 
of Bragan^a to mikmtMn possession of the throne ; apd that the froitst oC 
Skll the gbriai^i discaveries and conquests which had been n»ade by his 
ii^be? ^d brother would he lj98t» and the kingdoiis itsel£ ioYolvc4 i«> thd 
efidamitief v( war. ' 

Henry's desire to prevent these unhappy coj»sequeaces« de- 
Sm!mim& t^miued fajm ti> proceed with great dieliberatiott in ejtaoai)iiqg 
gjjj2t^ the pleaA of th^ ce^«(€tBdif^ parties. He consult civifaaas 
in diSereet parts e/ Curope,^ and called a conveotioa. ol* the 
States of the kiG^om, to give him thei^ epinton witb respect lothe mea* 
saves proper to be p<u«ij^» The niewiberft of the conveutifOft di^red 
widely im dieir sei^menti. from each <)ither, and wbUe some of thena ad-* 
vised him, without delay, to nominate for his successor whichsoever of the 
competitors be > thought &, others exhorted Uwa deliberately to exmniM 
the several claims that had been offered* In eompliance witfi tto last 
advice the oa^idates were cited to appeskr ; and they all sent oQOiiwaiQjar 
ers who pleaded the cause of the princes whom they repr^ented, he^e 
Heary^ as they would have pl^a<£ed am or^nary point o£ r^bit. before a 
civil judge^ 

This extraordinary trial, in which so great attentioe seem«d 
ubm^^ to be paid to justice, was suited tei the feeble and urresojute 
character, as well as to the habits of the hing, who h%d spent hkt 
life in listening to the idle disputes of theologians. But his conduct wan se- 
tere][y censured by all men of prudence and understanding. They con** 
sidere4 that the fate of kingdoms cau almost never be decided by the forms 
of principles of law ; and they regarded this farcical trial, not o»)y as use- 
less for the purpose which was intended, but as calculated to divide the 
kingdom into factions, which must sooner or later produce a civil war. 
HifiniMa. He ought in the beginning, it was said, to have declared himself 
dence. in favour of the dutchess of Braganza, whose right, accprdihg to 

T 

e The duke of Bnganzahimidf wat ipntog, thoagh not io a direst line, lh>m the myai blooA^ 
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the most commop and . obvious law of successioD, ivas tinquestion- ,^^^ 
able; and who, besides, was much more acceptable to the nation, 
than any other of the candidates. He ought, after this, to have caused 
her right to be recognised by the convention of the States, ivho would 
cheeffully have consented to acknowledge it ; he ought to have required 
an oath of allegiance to her, in the event of his own demise, from the 
s^rmy and all persons in public offices ; and then, instead of losing his pre- 
cious time in consulting and deliberating, he ought to have employed it^ 
in putting the kingdom into a posture of defencie against the king of Spain. 
. But Henry was iucapable of forming any resolution that required so 
much courage, vigour, and activity. He was no less attached to the dutchr 
iess of Braganza, and no less averse from Philip, than his nobility and 
people ; yet he still Qontinued to deliberate as if he had expected to live 
lor many years. 

In order to extricate himself from .this perplexity; . Henry began to 
think seriously of a proposal which had been made to him by some of hia 
counsellors, to marry ; and accordingly, notwithstanding his great age, his 
infirmities, and his haying borne so long the character ^of a priest, fa^ sent 
an ambassador to solicit a di<<pensation from the pope. There was little 
probability of his living to fulfil his intentions, and much less of his leaving 
any issue behind him ; yet Philip,, being greatly alarmed at his design, sent 
Ferdinand de Castello. a Dominican Friar, to dissuade him from it, by 
reniinding him of the offence which his matriage would give to all true 
Catholics, and the triumph it would afford to the Lutherans, and other 
sectaries of the age; and when Henry refused to admit Castello to ^an 
audience, a circumstance that furnished Philip with a stronger proof of 
Henry's alienation from him, than any ^hich he h^d hitherto received, 
he employed all his interest, at Rome, to prevent the pope from granting 
the dispensation. 

In the mean time he spared no pains to conciliate the favour of 
the principal nobility ; and having spread his emissaries over the SSlSff^o, 
kingdom, he published a manifesto, in vindication of his title, call- 
ing uppn^the people to turn their eyes towards him, as the only person who 
would have a right to the throne after the decease of the present king* 
This manifesto, while it incensed Henry more than ever against him, served - 
in no degree the purpose for which it was designed. The Portuguese enter-^ 
tained the thoughts of falling under the dominion of the Castilians with an 
hereditary and violent aversion ; and there was nothing in the character of 
Philip by which their, prejudice could be overcome. 

If Henry had availcbd hitnself of this disposition of his subjects, and ac- 
knowledged the dutchess of Braganza for his successor, almost the whole 
kingdom would have. concurred' to support her claim ; and so great a force 
might have been prepared, as, with the assistance of foreign powers, would 
have either determined Philip to abandon bis -design, or have prevehted 
him from carrying it into execution. But as the duke and dutchess of Bra- 
ganza we^'e deterred from exerting .themselves, by their dread of Philip, 
and the weak irresolute conduct of the king/; so Henry still flattered him- 
self with the vain conceit, that PhiKp,/as well as the other competitors, 
would submit to his decision ' - 

Towards his nephew, Henry acted, iwith much less hesitation 
and reserve, than towards the other candidates. Having obtain- Don Amo- 
ed a bull from the pope, eidpbwering him to judge of Antonio's Sc&umaSl ^ 
claim to legitimacy, he -iiexamined the witnesses whom Antonio 
produced to prove his mother's marriage ; and, having ettorted from tu o 
of them a confessioo of their having been surboroed, while the other two 

36 
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i«79. contradicted each other in delivering their evidence, Henry, on this 
fonndation, joined with the circumstance of the Prior's being men- 
tiooed by his father in his latter will as his natural son, passed sentence, 
declaring him to be illegitimate. 

Antonio had influence afterwards to persuade the pope to recall his ball, 
on the pretence of the king's having exceeded his powers. By this treat- 
ment Henry was highly exasperated, both against the pope and Don Anto- 
nio ; and he indulged hu resentment against the latter, by banishing him first 
from the court, and afterwards from the kingdom. In obedience to this sen- 
tence, Antonio retired for some time into Castile ; but he soon returned, 
and found, that his uncle's conduct towards him had not produced that ef- 
fect upon the people which Henry had expected. Their attachment to tbe 
Prior remained as strong as ever ; and, as no pains w^re taken to form a 
party in the interest of the dntchess of Braganza, great numbers of the 
people were entirely devoted to him, and regarded him as their only re- 
source against the tyranny of Spain. 

From this disposition of the people, together with the activity 
FhUip'kiiii. which Antonio displayed in augmenting the number of his parti- 
^!!^£!^ zans, Philip perceived that he must not satisfy himself with ail- 
ments, manifestoes, and private applications to individuals, bat 
must resolve to support his claim by force of arms. Agreeably to this re- 
solution!, he issued orders for levying troops in Spain, Italy, and Germany ; 
and gave instructions to the marquis de Santa Crece to hold the fleet in 
readiness for action. He was aware how much reason he had to expect 
opposition from several of the Europettn powers ; and, in order to prevent 
them from being alarmed, he caused a report to be propagated, that, hav- 
ing entered lately into an alliance with the new king of Morocco, his pre- 
sent military preparations were intended for an expedition which be had 
agreed to undertake, in conjunction with that monarch, against Algiiers. 
This pretext served die purpose which he designed ; and neither the king 
of France, nor the queen of England, hot any Italian or German prince, 
seemed to attend to his operations. 

In the mean time. Heme's health declined daily, and all about him per- 
ceived that his death was last japproaching. He appeared now more desi- 
Y rous than ever to have his successor fixed ; and having for this purpose 
summoned the States to meet at Almerin, he seems to have resolved to de- 
clare himself either in favour of the king of Spain, or the datchess of 
Braganza according as he should find the one or the other of these compe- 
titors most acceptable to the States. But the members of this assembly 
could not agree. Most of the nobility and ecclesiastics had, by (Ufferent 
B^ns, been gained over to the interest of Philip, while the deputies of the 
cities were animated with the most irreconcilable aversion to his person and 
government 

j^^ In the midst of their deliberations and disputes the king died, 

SSHiSl^ l^wng the nomination of his successor to five persons, to whom 
he committed the regency of the kingdom. 

The first act of the administration oif the regents was to send ambassa- 
dors to Philip, to dissuade him from having recourse to arms, till, according 
to the wiH of tbe late king, they should deliver their judgment concerning 
hi^ right to the succession. But to this request, Philip, whose preparations 
were now complete, gave the following reply : ^' That bis right was clear 
ai^ indisputable ; that he would not submit k either to th^ reg^ts, or to 
the States ; and that he did not desire;tohav^ any judgment whatever passed 
in confirmatioh of it.". 

Sy this answer the re^ntaw^e thrown into ^eat perplexity. A ba- 
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jority of them stood well aBeeted towards Philip, but they were pre- ^^^ 
vented from declaring in his farour, by their dread of the indignation 
of the people, and were obhged to issue orders for eqaipping the fleet, and 
strengtheding the fortifications and garrisons of the frontier towns. But 
the great exertion which had been made lately by Sebastian, and the ez« 
hausted state to which the kingdom had been reduced, by the numberless 
expeditions to India and America, from which no fruit had been yet derived, 
sufficient to compensate either for the expence which they had cost, or the 
loss of men which they had occasioned, rendered it impossible for the re- 
gents, if they had been ever so much inclined, to secure the kingdom 
against so great a force as the Spanish monarch had prepared. 

His army, including four thousand piX>ne^rs, amounted to thirty- 
five thousand men, and his fleet consisted of thirty men of war, |J|||*£^ 
seventeen frigates, and seventy gallies and ships of burden loaded vmy. 
with provisions and military stores. It was not likely that so great 
a fleet and army would And employment in subduing a kingdom so ill pre* 
pared for defence, and. so much weakened by intestine divisions, as Portu^ 
gal at the present period. But besides that Philip was, from natural tem- 
per, generally cautious to excess in his military enterprises it should seem 
that, in the present case, he regarded the importance of the prize more 
than the difficulty of attaining it ; tmless it be supposed, that he still had 
reason to apprehend that the French and English would interpose. 

He gave the command of the fleet to the marquis of Santa 
Croce, who was reckoned the ablest naval officer in Spain. But SmSmSi«i 
he hesitated for some time with regard to the person whom he crpoe, . 
should place at the head of his land-forces. His hesitation, 
however, did not proceed from any doubt which he entertained with regard 
to the merit and abilities of his generals. For the duke of Alva was still 
alive ; whom Philip knew to be possessed of every qualification requisite 
to secure the success of his intended enterprise. 

Alva, upon his return from the Netherlands, had been admitted 
by Philip to the same degree of favour and confidence which he had J][j|^ 
formerly €njoyed. But his son, Don Gracia de Toledo, having de- aivs. 
bauched one of the maids of honour, under a promise of marriage, 
Philip bad put him under arrest, and given orders that he should not be re- 
leased till he should consent to fulfil his engagement : notwithstanding 
vrhicb, his father had assisted him in making his escape ; and, in order e:^ 
feetually to disappoint the king's intention, had concluded a marriage be- 
tween him and his cousin, a daughter of the marquis of Viilena. 

Philip, highly provoked with tihis contempt 9f his authority, had banished 
the duke from court, and confined htm to the castle of Uzeda. Alva bore 
this indignity with extreme impatience, and persuaded the pppe, and some- 
other foreign princes, to employ -their intercession in his behalf; but all 
his applications for forgiveness, had hitherto been ioefiectual, and he had 
remained almost two years in confinement- This severity, exercised for so 
small an oflence, towards an old friend and servant, in the decline of life, 
was by some ascribed to Philip's imperious temper, and his implacable re- 
sentment ; whilst others said, that he had been long dii^usted with Alva's 
arrogance ; and that the duke's conduct in the afiair of his son, was only a 
pcetence which. Philip made use of, to justify himself for dismissing from 
his presence a man whose temper and manners were become intolerable. 

To whichsoever of these motives Philip's treatment of Alva could be 
ascribed, it was expected, that neither his pride, nor his natural suspicion 
and distrust, would have suffered him to commit the charge of an enterprise 
of so. great importance as the present, to one towards whom he had shewn 
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himself so inexorafile ; and it excited great snrprise, when be sent 
tHo of bis fiecretaries to the duke, to ioqaire whether bis health 
would permit him to uodertake the command of the armj which he had 
prepared for the conquest of Portugal To this inquiry, Aira, withoHt he- 
ditatiou, replied, that he was ready to devote the little health and 9treiig;th 
that were left him to the service of the king ; and immediately afterwards 
he set out for Barajas to receive his instructions. He desired liberty to 
pay his respects to Philip at Madrid. But so ungracious was this prince 
even towards such of his ministers as he esteemed the most, and so inca- 
paMe of. entirely forgiving any offence or injury, that he refused to grant 
him admittance into bis presence ; and, having transmitted his instructions 
to him at Barajas, he ordered him to join the army as soon as possible. 
Those who remembered the barbarous cruelty which Alva had exercised 
in the Netherlands, were not sorry for the mortification which he suffered 
on the present occasion ; but they could not with>hold the tribute of ap- 
plause which was due to him, on account of that inflexible fidelity so be- 
coming in a sulvject towards the sovereign, which determined him. in the 
extremity of old age, to expose himself to all the hazards and hardships of . 
war, in order to advance the interest of a prince by whom he had been 
treated so ungratefully. 

From- Barajas Alva went, as soon as he had received his in- 
«£s^1fti]i structions, to join the troops, which were assembled at Badajox ; 
T'^^sso ^^^ ^^^^ afterwards he began Ihs march towards Elvas and Oli- 
venga. These, and all the other towns which lie north from the 
Tagus, as iar as Setubal, on the ivestem coast, though extremely averse to 
the Spanish government, yet being utterly unprepared for resistance, open»- 
ed their gates and proclaimed Philip for their sovereign. . . 

The marquis de Santa Croce, who had set sail with the fleet from Port 
St. Mary near Cadiz, found the same facility in reducing Faro, Lagos, and 
other towns on the coast of Algarva and Antejo ; and he came in sight of 
Setubal in a few days after the arrival of the land forces at that place. 

Hitherto almost no blood had been shed; and neither the fleet 
Jwewof nor army had met with any opposition to retard their progress, 
arms. The duke of Alva intended next to march without delay to the 

J capita], but it was necessary, he thought, to proceed now with 
greater ciraimspection than before, as Don Antonio had drawn together a 
considerable body of forces, had been admitted into Lisbon, where he was 
proclaimed king by the people, and had strengthened several of the towns 
and forts by which the Spanish army must pass in their approach to that 
city. . 

Three ways of reaching Lisbon were proposed in a cotincil of war that 
was held on this occasion. One' of these was to crosd the Tagus, some 
miles above the city, at the towns of Almerin and Santaren ; another, to 
send round the fleet to Almada, and to put the troops on board at that place, 
which lies almost directly opposite to Lisbon ; and the third, to carry the 
army round by sea from Setubal to Cascaes. The two first of these ways 
was thought preferable to the last, by most of the officers, because they 
were safer ; yet the last was embraced by the iiuke of Alva. He.acknow> 
ledged the justness of what his officers advanced in support of their opi* 
nion, but he observed that as the fleet was at hand, the army could be im- 
mediately put on hoard ; that the passage to Cascaes was not long, and that, 
as the enemy were ill prepared for their defence, his success would be ' 
greatly facilitated by the celerity of his approach. 

Alva was not diss^ppointed in bis expectation of the effect whipb his sud- 
den arrival was calculated to produce upon the Portuguese. They were 
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drawn up along the shore, as if thej had intended to dispute his. 
landing ; but no sooner had the 9hips begun to fire upon them, than 
they retired, and sufiered bimUbland, and put his men in order, without giv- 
ing him the smallest molestation. They might still have obstructed his ap- 
proach to Cascaes, as his road thither lay over a hill, defended with a bat- 
tery of cannon, and full of rugged rocks and brambles, of which Don 
Diego de Meneses, commander in chief of the Portuguese under Don Anto- 
nio, had taken possession with between three and four thousand men. Alva 
ordered the Spaniards to attack them, without being deterred, either by the 
strength of the ground or the number of the enemy An old experienced 
o£5cer, of the name of Bariettos, an intimate friend of Alva's, asked him 
in a whisper, Whether his attempting, with so little precaution, to dislodge 
an enemy so strongly situated^ did not resemble the action of an ardent 
young warrior, rather than that of an experienced general ? Alva smiled, 
and replied. That a good general ought, on some occasions, to employ the 
prudence and circumspection of old age, and in others, the ardour and con- 
fidence of youth.- The event shewed that his, conduct, though apparently 
rash, was well adapted to the present circumstances. The Spaniards, in- 
spired with their general's confidence, advanced boldly, and the Portuguese 
falmostall of whpm were raw and undisciplined) retreated without waiting 
for their approach. . 

Alva laid siege immediately afterwards to the town and castle of Cas- 
caes, and by the briskness of his operations he soon compelled the gar- 
rison to surrender. But on this occasion he sullied that renown which his 
wisdom and vigour would have procured him, by the cruelty. which he 
exercised towards such of the Portuguese as had thrown themselves upon 
his mercy. In violation of his promise to Don Antonio de Castro, lord of 
Cascaes* who had joined him upon the first arrival in the kingdom, he 
gave lip the town to be plundered by the Spaniards, and having sent all 
the soldiers in the garrison to the gallies, he put to death, withouUiny form 
of trial, Don Diego de Meneses, a nobleman of an illustrious fiimily, and 
one who, or account of his personal merit, was universally respected and 
beloved. To this barbarity Alva was prompted by private resentment 
against Men^ses^ ; although it may be presumed that he would not have 
-ventured to indulge it on the present occasion, had he not known that his 
conduct was conformable to the sentiments of the king it was calculated 
to inspire the Portuguese with terror, but it served likewise more than 
ever to alienate their affections ; and considering how much stiperior the 
Spanish fieet and army were to any force which had been prepared to op- 
]>ose them, it. could not be coloured with the tyrant's ordinary plea of ne- 
cessity. 

From the town of Cascaes, Alva led his army against the forts of St. 
John and Belen, ..both which he soon reduced to the necessity of surred- 
dering ; and being £|econded in his operations by the fieet, the example of 
these. places. was quickly followed by Almada, and almost all the other for- 
tified towns on both sides of the river. 

Daring these transactions, Don Antonio, after having, from 
a conciousness of the weakness of his party, essayed in vain ^"^'"'^^o* 
to obtain advantageous terms from Philip, had pitched his camp» with all 
the forces which he could collect^ on the east side of the river of Alcan- 
tara on the road to Lisbon. 

Al?a amused himself for several days with the hopes of an accommoda- 
tion, in order to afford time for the operation of a spirit-of despondency 
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diat prevailed in Antonio's army . Meahwliile he omitted not to procom 
the most accurate ioformation concerning the situation and strei^b oT 
his camp ; and, on the Sdth of August, he rAolted to attack it. Before be 
could approach the entrenchments, it was necessary that he aboold make 
himself master of the bridge of Alcantara, or lead his army to a considera- 
ble distance up the river, the banks of which were so steep and mgged, 
as rendered it impossible to transport either horse or foot in sight i^ tke 
nemy Having drawn op his main army in order of battle, iHrectlj opposite 
to the Portuguese camp, he sent the horse under his son Ferdinand de To- 
ledo, and two thousand select infkntry, under Sancio d'Avila, to cross tbe 
river several miles higher, where the banks were practicable, whilst he 
ordered Golonna. with the Italians, to make an assault upon the bridge. 

Colonna's troops were twice repulsed, but in the third onset, being sap- 
ported by a body of Germans, which the duke sent to their aasbfanGe, 
they drove the Portuguese brfore them, und secured possession of the 
bridge 

Soon afterwards Toledo and d'Avfla appeared. The Por- 
Mtet^UM tuguese, astonished at the sight of them, and dreadii^ tint 
dar JK^o!^ their communication with the city might be intercepted, threw 
down their arms after a short resistance, and b^ook them- 
selves to flight. The Spaniards pursued, and slew between two mod three 
thousand before they could reach the town. 

Don Antonio, who displayed on this occasion neither fortitude nor con- 
dli(^, bad fled with his troops td Lisbon. There he knew that lie could 
not remain long in skfety, as, besides the insufficiency of the fbrtificatioM, 
the magistrates, and many of tbe mhabitants, were disaffected to his ia^ 
terest ; and therefore, immediately after releasing all. the prisoners in the 
city (a poor expedient to recruit his ruined army), he set out, attended 
by the coucrt de Vimioso, and the bishop of la Guarda, with a small uooi- 
ber of troaps, for the town of Santaren. 

The ma^ratea of Lisbon did not heritate a moment in resolving to sub- 
mit to the conqueror, and die town was, immediately after the battle, de- 
livered into his hands The Portuguese fleet at the same time atrack tiieir 
colours to the marquis de Santa Croce, and received such a number of fait 
Castiliaid on board as gave him the entire command. 

- It was now become Philip's interest to provide for the securi- 
cniei rat- ty of Lisbon and its suburbs, as ihuch as for that of any of his 
Smrtnsua!^ towos iu Spaiu ; and Alva so far fulfilled his engagement with 
the magistrates, as to prevent any formidable number of his 
troops from entering tbe toi^ : but be gave up the suburbs (whicfa were 
at that time no less considerable than the town it8elf«}to be ransacked 
and plundered, without making any distinction between the fiiends and 
enemies of the king. He suffered them likewise to pillage the houses of 
such of the inhabitants within the town as had discovered any attaclmient 
to Don Antonio, and he allowed parties to go out and plunder aft flie 
country and villages in the neighbourhood. A Spanish hbtorian says, that 
the soldiers committed these enormities without the duke's pennissioD, yet 
no punishment was ever inflicted on them, and no restitution was evier 
made to the many thousand innocent persons, who were involved in tbe 
same common ruin with the guilty. 

After a conduct so barbarous and impolitic, there was little reason to 
expect that the people of Lisbon would be able soon to overcome their 
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arersion to the Spanish^ goveriionent. From their dread of Alya's ty^ 
r^Duy they took the oaf h of allegiaDce which was pre^cribeil to them ; ^*^' 
and, from the same motive, they were present at those public rejoicings 
iirbicb be appointed to be celebrated oa account of his success ; but being 
-unable to conceal the anguish of their minds, the acclamations which they 
^tter«d were feeble, and ii^termiied with sighs and groans; 

The duke of Alva's, jo^, soon a^r his entrance into Lisbon, was inter* 
rupted by intelligence which he received from Spain, that Philip had faUen 
sick, and that his physicians wev^ extremely apprehensive of the issue of 
ills distemper, Alva knew that the kingfs death, at this crisis, wonld pro- 
bably render all his labours and success in Portugal abortive,, aod there*- 
lore be suspended for a while the prosecution of the war. 

In this. interval Dou Antonio exerted himself with great ae» 
ti^ity) ^nd employed every ezpedieAt which he or his parti* vew^aipm' 
zans Gould devise to raise another army, fiatt^pii^ himself with Am^iSo.^^'^ 
tbe hope of bekig able to maintain his ground, till the Frenich, 
or some other foreign power, should be persuaded to espouse his cause. 
in the town of Santaren he bad lately been received by the people as their 
only rightful sovereign, and every mark of affectioii and respect h^d. been 
shewn him ; yet so great a change had his. defeat and flight produced, that 
they refused to admit him within tfa^ town till fa« engaged that he should 
not remain in it beyond a limited time ; and, immediately after his de- 
parture, they sent ambassadors to the duke of Alva with an offer of sub** 
mission. .1 

From Santaren Antonio directed his course northwards, and in the pro*- 
yince which lies between Mioho and 0ottro, he jvevailed upon eight <w 
nine thousand of the inhabitants to take up arms. With these tumultuarf 
troops he procured adn^tance, partly by force and partly by persuasion 
first into Avelro, and afterwards into the city of Oporto ; but in both tlH^e 
places he exercised a degree of severity towards those whom he suspected 
to be his enemies, that was extremely iu calculated to iocirease Ike number 
of his friends. 

He remained at Oporto till he was infomned that the duke of Alva, being 
delivered from his anxiety with regard to th^e king's health, had seiTt a part 
of his forces against him, under Sancio d'Avila, who was advancing towards 
the baqks of the Douro with great rapidity. D'Avila had under his com?- 
maud only five or six thousand horse and feet, and Antonio's army consis- 
ted of about nine thousand ; b^t from p^st experienee, the latter was deepfy 
sensible of the difference, between his undisciplixied forces and those of 
d'Avila, and he was well acquainted with the character of that general $ 
who, iQ' the Netherlands^ and other places, had given the most conspicuous 
proofs of military skill and intrepidity. His safety, he knew,^peaded on 
bis preventiog the Spaniards from crossing the Douro, which, for many 
miles above Oporto, was so. deep and rapid, that without boats they could 
not attempt to pass it. He, exerted himself therefore with diligence in re- 
moving the boats and barks from the south side of the ri ver» and planted his 
troops at different places on the north side» to watch the motions of the 
enemy. 

In the mean ^m^ d'Avila advanced^ and t<K)4c possession of 
ViJl^oova, a little town which stands opposite to Oporto. From ^^^^ 
(hat place he sent a party of his troops in search of boats ; who J^A^a. 
retorned without success : but d'Avila being resolved to omit 
nothibg in his power to aceompjybh his desifa, sent them^back with orders to 
pursue their march a great way further up the river, which they did ac«* 
cordiogly, and collected about twenty boats, from places at so great a dis- 
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taDce from Oporto* that Antonio had judged it unnecessary to reiDore 
them Still, however, most of the Spanish officers thought it imprac- 
ticable' to effectuate their passage with so small a number ; atid it was im- 
possible to brinja; them down the river, on account of some armed vessels 
which Antonio kept ready to intercept them. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, d'Avila ordered a part of his troops to march up to the place where 
the boats lay, and there he transported them, without opposition, to the 
other side. These troops had time to intrench themselves, before the 
enemy received intelligence of their landing ; and, under the shelter of 
their intrenchments, the rest of the forces were immediately carried over 
in the same way. 

This unexpected success in the beginning of his enterprise, 
SSnUiif ^^® d'Avila the highest assurance of victory, and demonstrated 
toMo. bow little reason he had to dread the efforts of an enemy, who, on 
so critical an occasion, had shewn themselves so deficient both in 
' courage and vigilance. Their conduct afterwards was such as their negh- 
gence and cowardice, in permitting the Spaniards to land in sniall bodies, 
one after another, gave reason to expect. ' D'Avila drove them before him, 
till, with very little bloodshed, they we^e entirely routed and dispersed. 
This active general lost no time in sending a party of horse in pursuit of 
Don Antonio, who had fled, accompanied by a small number of his parti- 
zans, to Viana, a town on the sea-coast near the northern frontier of (be 
kingdom. Upon the approach of the Spaniards to that place, he attempted 
to make his escape by sea, but was driven back by a violent storm, which 
overtook him sooki after he bad embarked. He then dismissed his attend- 
ants, and, disguising himself in the dress of a conmion sailor, eluded the 
search of his pursuers. Philip had recourse to his favouiite weapon, a I 
proscription, and offered a reward of eighty thousand ducats to any person 
who should deliver him into his hands. Notwithstanding this, do great was 
the aversion of the Portuguese towards the Castilian government, or such 
their attaAment to Antonio, that no person was tempted by the proffered 
reward, either to seize him, or to give information of the place of his re- 
treat. Antonio remained in the country between the Minho and Douro 
from November till May, living sometimes in the houses of the nobihty, 
and sometimes in monasteries and convents, till he found an opportunity of 
going by sea fo France. 

After the dispersion of the Prior's army, all the towns between 
^f^S^ the Minho and Dburo' opeiied their gates, and submitted to the 
i'oitugai ; conqueror. The regents appointed by the late king had some time, 
before declared themselves for Philip ; and the duke of Bra- 
ganea, who seemed to have despaired from the beginning of being able to 
assert his wile's title to the throne against so potetit an antagonist, had taken 
the skme oath of fidelity and stllegiance that was required from others. 

The colonies in America, Africa, and the Indies, which be- 
o coonies. j^jjg^^j ^^ ^jj^ crown of Portugal, quickly followed the example 

of the mother-country ; nor did Philip find employment for his arms in 
any part of the Portuguese dominions but the Azores, where Antonio's 
agents had persuaded the people to proclaim him king. Some troops which 
were sent against them under an'o^Sc'er of the name of Valdes, were de- 
feated by the governor of Angra. In the following year Antonio obtained 
from the court of France a fleet of sixty ships, with about six thousand 
troops, which he landed on one of the isles called St. Michael ; but the 
marquis of Santa Croce coming upon him with a fleet and army much su- 
perior to hiS; obtained a decisive victory over the French both by sea^nd 
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land, and afterwards reduced all the inhabitanU to a state of entire 
subjection and obedience ^. 

The success of Philip's arms, and the great accession of dominion which 
he had thereby acquired, occa^oned much anxiety to the neij^^hbouring 
powers ; and excited in the Dutch and Flemings the most alarming appre- 
liensions. They had with infinite difficulty withstood his efforts, while he 
was employed in the pursuit of that plan of conquest which he had now 
carried into execution ; and they seemed, at this time, to have much great- 
er reason than ever to dread that they should soon be obliged to submit to 
whatever terms of peace he should be pleased to prescribe. Yet, as will 
appear from the sequel, Philip's acquisition of tlie Portuguese dominions in 
India served rather to expose him to the assaults of his revolted subjects, 
than to furnish him with the means of subduing them, and contributed more 
than any other event to that wealth and greatness which they afterwards 
attained s. 

f Antonio eaeaped, and onee more retarned to France, and the marquis de Santa Croee 
treated all his French prisoners as pirates, because war had not been declared betweea France 
and Spain. 

B Thoani hist sui temp. an. 1579-80. Cabrera, 1. xiii. Ferrera>> part xy. fcc< 
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W HILE Philip's arms were employed in subdeiog the Fortu- 
i»M. guese, the prince of Parma had little room for the exertion of that 
fJSnin the activity and eDterprise, by which his character was so emiDentlj 
^S^ distinguished. HayiQ|;, according to his late agreement with the 
southern provinces, dismissed his Spanish and Italian forces, he 
had thereby weakened his army so much as to render it unable to keep the 
field. The States of these provinces had laboured in vain to fulfil their 
part of the agreement. Their finances were exhausted, all their levies 
were carried on slowly, and their cavalry were so few in number, that they 
had been obliged to consent that Farnese should retain some of the foreign 
horse for his body guard. 

It was fortunate for him, that at this juncture the confederates were in a 
similar state of weakness. After the departure of their auxiliaries, only 
a smuH number of troops remained ; and aRer the revolt of so many of the 
nobility, and the death of the count de Bossut, which happened about this 
time, there was scarcely a single officer, a native of the Netherlands, whom 
they could intrust with the chief command. Matthias, a young man of no 
experience, bore the name, but was incapable of discharging the duties of 
governor. The whole weight of the administration lay upon the prince 
ef Orange, who was involved in an endless maze of the most intricate po- 
litical negociations ; and without his continual presence, activity, and vi- 
gilance, the weak frame of the confederacy would quickly have fallen to 
pieces. William was therefore obliged to leave the direction of military af- 
fairs to the count of Renneberg, La Noue, and Norris ; and although these 
men were not deficient either in spirit and intrepidity, or in prudence and 
good conduct, yet they neither had forces sufficient to undertake any im- 
portant enterprise, nor means to support such as were under their com- 
;mand •. 

The greatest part of Brabant and Flanders had acceded to the union of 
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Utrecht ; but the strength of the confederacy was not proportioned ^^^ 
to its extent. The union of the several members was not sufficiently 
compact, the administration was not properly ascertained, and there was 
no common centre of power and authority established. The troops were 
scattered in small bodies throughout the provinces ; no adequate provision 
w^as made for their pay ; they lived at free quarters on the inhabitants ; 
and, as luxury is the constant attendant of licentiousness, the country was 
miserably oppressed and plundered, and the people reduced to an incapa- • 
eity of furnishing the necessary contributions and supplies, in this situation 
many persons lamented that they had not embraced the opportunity lately 
afibrded them, of making their peace with the king ; and they began to ap- 
cuse the prince of Orange, who had advised them to reject the conditions 
that had been offered, of having preferred his private interest to that of 
the provinces. A spirit of discontent prevailed every where, except in 
Holland and Zealand, and it was generally believed, that they must soon 
either make their peace with the king of Spain, or elect some other sove- 
reign able to deliver them from the calamities with which they were over- 
whelmed. 

The prince of Orange was at this time in Ghent, employed in 
quieting the disturbances above-mentioned. At the desire of the JfJJiSrS 
States he published a vindication of his conduct, together with u«u. 
his sentiments concerning the causes of that distress in which the 
provinces were involved, and the means of their deliverance. As what he 
said on this occasion, and some weeks afterwards, in the assembly of the 
States at Antwerp, contains an interesting view of the situation of the Ne- 
therlands at the present period, it will not be improper to lay before the 
reader an abstract of the principal particulars. 

He began with complaining of the injustice of those by whom 
he had been accused of having contributed to render ineffectual Expbiiiedby 
the late negociation for peace at Cologn. *' For no person in onaS^^^ 
the Netherlands, he said, had greater reason than himself to 
wish for peace, since without it he could never hope to obtain either the 
liberty of his son, whom he had not seen for many years, or the recovery 
of the many rich inheritances which he had. lost, or the power of passing 
the remainder of his life, which now began to decline, free from labour 
and anxiety. But while for these reasons, joined with compassion for the 
miseries of the people, no person could more ardently desire to have an 
end put to the war, he could not help considering war, with all its calami- 
ties, as infinitely preferable to the proffered peace ; by one article of which 
many hundred thousands of the inhabitants would have been ^driven into 
exile ; and by another, all who remained exposed to the cruelty of the 
Spaniards, without any security either for their liberty or their lives, but 
the promises of those by whom the most solemn oaths had been often vio- 
lated These were not his sentiments only of the peace that had been 
offered, but the sentiments likewise of the iiitates, and of all the sincere 
friends of their country ; nor could that detraction and calumny in which 
many persons had of late indulged themselves, be ascribed to any other 
cause, but the secret machinations of those, who, from selfish views, were 
desirous of reducing the Netherlands under the Spanish yoke. 

*' There was much ground, he acknowledged, for complaining of the irre- 
gularities of which the troops had been guilty in some of the provinces ; but 
nothing could be more unjust than to throw the blame on those who were 
iBtrasted with the reins of government. The governors of States ought 
to be judged of sometimes by the orders which they issued, and not by the 
gttccesa with which their measures were accompanied ; for what could it 
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~SM. ^^^'^ to interpofie their antbority, when the]^ wanted power to enforce 
obedience ? The disrefcard shewn by many, to the orders of the 
States, and council, was the principal sonrce of the erils complained oil 
In all the provinces, eicept Holland and Zealand, there was scarcely a 
single town that wonld admit the garrisons appointed for its defence. Xo 
this was to be ascribed that facility with which the enemy' had made tfaem* 
selves masters of Allost, and other places ; and it was owing to the same 
cause, that the troops were so much scattered throughout the provinces ; 
the consequence of which was, that the inhabitants of the country and of 
the open towns, sufiering equally from the forces of the States that lived at 
free quarters upon them, and from the incursions of the enemy, were to- 
tally disabled from contributing their •share of the public expenses. Th^s 
there was no fund sufficient for the regular payment of the troops ; i^vith- 
out which, it was in vain to expect either that they could be kept under 
proper discipline, or employed successfully in any important enterprise 

*^ To remedy the abuses complained of, the most effectual method wds 
to place numerous garrisons in the frontier towns. For if this were done, 
the great number of small garrisons would become unnecessary ; and the 
interior parts of the provinces being thereby delivered both from the op- 
pressionii of their friends and the devastations of the enemy, the people 
would be more able to furnish their proportion of the supplies, the trocjm 
would be paid more regularly, and disipline more easily maintained. 

** The States ought not however to step there, but to exert thensselres 
strenuously in drawing together such an army of regular forces, as nuigbt 
face the enemy in the field, or at least disturb and interrupt their Opera* 
tions. It was their want of such an army that had occasioned the loss of 
Maestricht ; and, if care were not taken to supply that waof, there was 
ground to apprehend, that the confederacy would soon be stript of all the 
towns in the inland provinces. But in order to carry this, or any other 
expedient into execution, it was necessary that, instead of sufferii^ each 
town or province to dispose of its troops and contributions as it thought fit, 
a senate or council should be established, with authority to determine 
every thing relative to the application of the public funds and the cODd^et 
of the war. 

** He was far from intending that this council should be invested with 
the power either of imposing taxes or of enacting laws. He meant 'only ' 
that it should be empowered to levy such taxes as were imposed, and to 
exeicute such laws as were enacted by the general States of -the union. 
That it should not be subject to be controlled by particular towns oi* pro^ " 
vinces ; nor obliged, in applying the putJic money, distributing garrisons/ 
and regulating the motions of the troops, to: have recourse on every emer* 
gency to the States ; but should have such a degree of discretionary power 
conferred upon it, as would enable it to seize the opportunities of action 
wheii they offered, and to conduct the operations of the war with secrecy* 
and dispatch." . i 

. Besides these and some other points of less importance » 

ScSS^S William veotured, both in the writing wbicli he ^published, ' 
jSiSSSS******' and afterwards^ in the assembly of the IStates, to exj^aift his 
sentiments conceTning-anotber'Subject, which he had long re-' 
volved, and concerning which he had sounded the inclii^atioos of many of 
the deputiea^ Having, before the present periody deepained* that peace 
could ever be restored between the king and the confederated provinces, 
Jbe exhorted the deputies to considerv whether they were n^t fiow in a sit* 
W^tJop wjiieh required that, renouncing their altegianice to* Philip^, they 
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sfaonld transfer it to some other prince, who was able and willing to 
defend them. "•*^- 

In the eyes of the greater part of Europe, this . proposal ap- 
peared in the highest degree aadacibu.s. Philip had, ever since ^"''•**'^ 
liis accessibii, been considered as th^ most powerfql. prince of the age ; 
lie had lately received an immense increase of power by the acquisition of 
JE*ortugal, and rneii could not doubt that the ^revolted provinces must soon 
yield to his superior arms, and bitterly repent of tte offence which they 
had given him. 

Reasons however were not wanting to shew, that the measure proposed, 
was the best which the jpfeofjie of jthe Netherlands cquld embrace in their 
present circumstances. If they coiild have enterjtaiped the prospect of 
obtaining peace oh 'tolerable terms, it might, be difficqlt perhaps entirely to 
vindic^attfe their conduct. The ^vils which accompany a change of , govern- 
ment, are generally so great, and the obligation to ma^intain thq present ». so 
strong aiid powerftl, that nothing but the most .urgent necessity pan ever 
justify ia people' for ishaking off their allegiance to their legal prince. But, 
frofe the isiue^bf itie late negociatibns at pologn, it was manifest, not only 
that Philip wad unalterably, fixed in his purpose, to govern the Netherlands 
i^ith ded|)btic ' iithority , "in coritradiction to their fundamental rights and 
laws ; but that ttle titter extirpation of the protestants, who were now be- 
come a iiiost considerable parf^of the people wks a condition, withonf 
"wbiiJhhe fias determined never to be reconciled.. . Desolation the^refore, 
andslavdry, must h^ve been "f he certain consequences of peace, and no 
greater 6vil-' could' be. appreliencled from a continuance of the war. 
*' Even' allowing (sJiaid the prince of Orange, in the assembly of the 
States) !hat\he Mng should be persuaded, by any mediating power, to 
grant us such conditions aV'bqr consciences would suffer us to accept, yet 
what'iectlrity cisin we obtain for his fulfilling them ? He has, before this 
time, been set at liberty by the pope from his most sacred obligations^ 
It is an established maxim of Philip and hispounsellors, that with heretics, 
such as we are, ho promises', or oaths are binding. Although he were 
of himself inclined to fuTfil his engagements, yet the. Roman pontiff and the 
Spaufsh inquisitors would reclaim, and soon persuade .him to alter his in- 
tention: It 'has been said by some, continued William, that he is a prince 
of a compassionate disposition, and that we may safely rely upon his mercy. 
Of the truth of this, we can best, judge from what ^we have seen and 
known.' ' * Do the deeds that have been perpetraterf by his command, in 
India, in Italy, or in Granada, authorise us to form this favourable judg- 
ment of his ' character ? Has not every corner of the Netherlands been 
overflowed ivith the blood of thousands of our countrymen, barbarously 
butchei'ed by his' command? Are not all the neighbouring kingdoms filled 
with hi^'subjedts",' who bave been driven from their native land, either to 
enrich the countries tb'at have afforded th^m protection, with our trade 
and manufactured," or to drag oiit a miserable life in poverty and exile ? 
We know how grievously bur iate conduct has offended him, and from what 
we have seen on former occasions, we may judge ot the mea&ure of his 
resentment. He may humble 'himself 30 far as to soothe us with the 
hopes of al more mild administration ; but we should remember the dis- 
covery which we maide lately, when, by the letters that were intercepted, 
it appeared, that, instead of the generous purposes that were pretended, 
nothing was meant but to emplojr some of the provinces as instruments of 
vengeance against the rest.'* 

Infftrericed by these considerations, which shewed that Philip 
had entirely lost the confidence as well as the affections of his .or S?cS 
Flemish suojetts, a great majority of the deputies were inclined *«>*^«' 
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to reDOxiDce bis authority. Some of the Catholic members, hovr- 
^*^' ever, prompted partly by their political priDciples, and partly by con- 
cern for the safety of their religion, had the courage to remonstrate. 
They expatiated on the greatness of Philip's power, and the danger to 
which the States would expose themselves, by adding so great an affront to 
their former provocations. And to their representations on this head they 
subjoined, that they conld not adopt the strong measnre that was proposed^ 
eonsisteutly with their oath of allegiance ; since the King was unqnestion- 
ably their rightful sovereign, they had all solemnly recognised his right ; 
and the provinces were his inheritance, which he had derived from a long 
uninterrupted tine of illustrioos ancestors ^. 

But this reasoning had no weight with the prince of Orange, St. Aide-* 
gonde, and the other leaders of the protestants. They considered the 
breach between Philip and the confederated provinces, as irreparable ; 
and knew, that long before the present period, he was animated against 
them with the most implacable resentment. '' It was too late,'' they said, 
** to talk of keeping measures with the King ; and no part remained to be 
espoused, but to provide against the effects of his displeasure. Nor wai 
tliere the smallest reason for those scruples by which the Catholic members 
were disturbed, either with regard to the lawfulness, or the expediency 
of renouncing their allegiance. Kings were invested with authority, not 
for their own sakes, but for the interest of the people whom they were 
appointed to govern. If the rights of princes were to be investigated, 
they would be found, in most of the kingdoms in Europe, to have been 
derived from the will of their subjects, who, grown impatient under the 
injuries of former princes, had taken from them^ and given to their sue- 
cessors, what they had an undoubted right to bestow. A prince was in- 
deed superior to each individual in a State ; but neither his interest nor 
his pleasure was to be put in the balance with the security and happiness 
of the whole. On the contrary, he 'might be judged, and even punished, 
for his abuse of power, by the supreme council of the nation. If this 
troth were doubted of in other places, it could not be controverted in the 
Netherlands ; where, till lately, both the name of king, and the mea- 
sure of obedience which kings commonly require, were utterly unknown. 
In the Netherlands the engagements between the prince and the people 
were strictly mutual ; and in engagements of this sort, it was a clear and 
universal maxim, that the infidelity of either of the two contracting parties, 
absolves the other from the sacred obligation «." 

The protestant members, in comparison with whom the catho- 
Deitbera- ]ics were few in number, being thus confirmed in their purpose 
eiectini^an- of abjuring the dominion of Philip, the assembly proceeded next 
J^gn**^"^ to consider, whether they should substitute another sovereign in 
his place, or establish a republican government, upon the plan 
of that confederacy which' was already formed. The latter of these mea- 
sures would have been embraced by all the deputies ; by the protestants, 
from the conformity between the principles of a commonwealth, and those 
of their religion ; and by the catholics, from their persuasion that such a 
government would neither be so highly affronting jto the King, nor so effec- 
tually preclude the hopes of a futurer econcilement. But the present fee- 
ble state of the United Provinces obliged them to sacrifice their inclination 
to their preservation and security. From the representation which the 
prince of Orange made of the disorders that prevailed, together with the 
view which he exhibited of their strength and resources, they were con* 

b Beativoglio, part ii. lih. i. ^ Meteren, lib. x. and Grothu, p. 7<K 
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yinced, that however strennouslj they might exert themselves, they ^^ 
would he able to wage only a tedious defensive war ; by which their 
strength would be gradually wasted, till they were at last compelled to ate- 
cept of such terms of peace as the King should be pleased to prescribe. 
To have recourse therefore to the assistance of some foreigp prince, 
seemed not only expedient, but necessary ; and to engage the prince of 
whom they should make choice to espouse their cause with greater zeal 
and sincerity than they had hitherto experienced in their allies, they re- 
solved to confer upon him the sovereignty of the pravinces, with all the 
prerogatives which had been enjoyed by the princes of the house of Bur- 
gundy. 

Nothing now remained but to fix upon the person to whom the 
offer of this high dignity should be made. The prince of Orange, JJJJJJJ ^ 
havioe before-hand sounded the inclinations of the Emperor and ^^^e or 
other German princes, had found them utterly averse to taking 
any concern in the affairs of the Netherlands. The queen of England, 
and the duke of Anjou, brother to the king of France, were the only princes 
at that time in Europe, between whom the States thought there was ground 
to hesitate ; and they were determined to concur in giving the preference 
to Anjouj by the prince of Orange ; who, besides representing to them the 
necessity of electing a sovereign who would reside in the country, informed 
them that their making choice of the duke, would be highly acceptable to 
the queen. ^' For she had writ to him on the subject, and given him assu- 
rances of granting the States her assistance, in case the sovereignty were 
conferred on one with whom she had so much reason to expect to live oa 
amacable terms d." 

From this it should seem, that William had offered to employ his influence 
in favour of Elizabeth ; and it may be presumed, that unless be had found 
her averse to his proposal, neither he nor the other protestant leaders 
would have been inclined to give the preference to Anjou. Very different 
motives indeed were assigned for the prince's conduct, by his enemies. 
His principality of Orange, they observed, lay in the centre of France. 
He had lately married Charlotte de Bourbon, of the blood royal of that 
kingdom «. For many years he had maintained an intimate correspondence 
with the leaders of the Hugonots ; and he flattered himself with the hopes 
of enjoying the entire direction of the duke of Anjou, a weak prince, who 
would probably be more attentive to his pleasures, than to the affairs of 
government. These interested considerations, it is likely, were not entirely 
without their influence ; but the other circumstance above mentioned 
seems to afford a still more satisfactory account, since there was in reality 
DO room for hesitation between Elizabeth and Anjou ; and Elizabeth, as 
will appear in the sequel, would certainly have rejected the sovereignty, in 
case an offer of it had been made to her. This political princess expected 
to derive advantage from that animosity which the election of Anjou was 
likely to produce between the courts of France and Spain. And the prince, 
of Orange knew, that as it would be easier to reconcile the catholics in the 
United Provinces to the election of a prince of the same religion with 
themselves^ than to that of a protestant ; so, without making such a choice, 
there was little probability that he should ever prevail on the Walloons to 
accede to the confederacy. Whatever were William's motives, a great ma- 
jority of the deputies entered readily into his opinion, and they would 
have proceeded instantly to the election, had it not been deemed a matter of 
loo much consequence to be decided without consulting their constituents.. 

d Metei^D| lib. x. e Danghter of the duke d^Montpelier. 
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Irv the ttean time the operatioos of ^the lyaLf were opt wholly 
La NMe d^contiDued, 'alttiou^h Delther of the j^v^o, contending p^rti^s ivas 
S^.'* in a coh'ditidn at this period to make ^ny gr^at of iFisovovs exer- 
66n. 'By means of a stratagem conducted by count Egmoat, Far- 
Affse acquired (ro^sessjon of Cpurtray in Flanders, as he did by tlie like 
kneans of s6ine 6iti^r place's. On the otHer hand, count Egmoot and hia 
brother itere tdken prisoners by La N^ouejn the town of Ninoye.: and mot 
long afterwards La Nbde himself lost his liberty. This gallant officer bar- 
ing been attacl^ed unexpectedly by the miarcjuis de Roubais, commander in 
chief of the Wialjloon forces, 'was overpowered by numbers, and obliged, 
through the disadvantage of his g;round, to surrender himself a prisoner of 
war. The Stated Were ^en^ibly averted by the loss of a person of aod 
uncommon abilities, and they offered to give in .exchange for him;Coiin.t Eg- 
mont and tlie baron de Selles, who hiad been taken prisoneir at Boucb^in. 
. But the prince of Parma refused to consent to this exchange, sayii^^, that 
'^he would never agree to give one lion for two sheep. La None wa« con- 
ducted to the castle of Limburg, where he remained long ; and, during his 
confinement, employed himself in writing those military^ and politiGal dis- 
courses which were afterwards published, and much admired by. his eotem- 
poraries. Count Egmont's relations, and those of de Selles, solicited 
rhiHp with great importunity to consent to the excba^ng^ prpposctd* .But 
this prince, who never hearkened to the voice of grati)t\ide or cooipasaioa 
ivhere his interest interfered, declined complying with their request ; aad» 
rather than yield to the enemy so great an advantage as, tberecoverjr of La 
None, he chbse to leav6 his friends to languish in prison for several years. 
These two noblemen bore this indignity with, extreme impati^iifie.. De 
Slftll^is, conscious of having exerted himself with the most, /(pryent zeal in 
detaching thie Walloons frotn the revolted provinces, fell ^ sacrifice to the 
indigtiation and chagrin which the King's ingratitude and His own uo&rta- 
i»ate situation were calculated to inspire. The same canse produced a 
different, but no less melancholy effect, on count Egmpnt,, whom they dij- 
prived of the use of hi^ understanding. Through the tender assiduous 
^are of bis sister, whom the State's permitted to attend. hiiQ, he recovered 
from this distress. But Philip still declined consenting to the exchange till 
the year one thousand five hundred and eighty -four, when La None en* 
gaged in the Strictest manner liever to bear arms against him in the Ne- 
Sierlands ; and the king of Navarre, the duke oif Lor^ain, and others, 
becade sureties for his fulfilling this engagement. It i^ difficult to deter* 
mine whether Philip's conduct afforded on this occasion amore strikiog 
proof of pusillanimity or ingratitude, while po atrong^r testimony could 
have been given of the extraordinary merit of La None, and the dread 
Which his enemi-es entertained of his abilities K 

About the time wheii La Noucs was taken priso^er^ the con- 
»^Jrt»it fecferacy sustained another loss by the defection. of count Ren- 
berr* neberg. This young nobleman having b^en appointed gover- 

nor of Friesland by the States, had subdued the cities of 
Dcverit^r add Groningen, besides several dthcir places of considerable 
consequence ; ahd his Zealand services were the more highly, valued, as 
all hib relations adhered to the Spanish interest, and he himself was of the 
Catholic perstiasiioiir But these circumstances, which gaye him so much 
merit in the eyes of his countrymen, were the means by which he was 
enticed to abandon the cause which he had hitherto so illustriously sup- 
ported. The prince of Parma readily perceived the advantage which they 

f H^btivoglio^ part, il Jil>. i. Jtetdanua, lib. |i. p. d9. and Meteren. 
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afforded for gaioiDg him over from the confederates ; aad, itith this ^^ 
^evr, he employed the coont's sister ^nd her hnsfoaiid, the baroo de ^^ 
MoDceaux, to offer him the followtng terms of accommodatioo : *Tbat he 
^boold be eonfirtned io the goyerpment of FrieslaiHi, and have that of Ove- 
ryssel annexed to it ; that twenty thousand crowns sboatd be immediately 
paid himt, besides an annual pension of tyventy thousand florins ; that a town, 
of which he was feudal superior, should be erected into a marquisate ; 
^nd that he erhould have two regiments of troops to be distributed through* - 
out his governments, in whatever stations he should think fit. Besides 
these enticements, another object was held forth to him, more tempting 
perhaps than any of the rest ; he was flattered with the hopes of obtain- 
ing in marriage the countess of Megen, of whom he was- greatly enamoured, 
and who possessed one of the richest fortunes iu the Netherlands. His 
religious principles conspired with these allurements, and made him lend 
an open ear to his sister's repeated representations of the danger to which 
the Catholic faith was exposed, and of the designs formed by the prince of 
Orange for its destruction. He Itesitatect however for some time, and 
trembled at the thoughts of the infamy in which he was about to be in* 
Tolved ; but at last he consented to accept of the terms proposed, resolv- 
ing to conceal his having done so, till he sfaQuld take proper measures for 
delivering the towns, and fi>rts into the hands of the Spaniards, 

His design could not entirely escape the penetrating eye of the prince 
of Orai^. Various circumstances concurred to alarm William's appre- 
beasions, and make him resolve, without delay* to prevent, if possible, 
the fatal effects of the count's intended treachery. He instantly went 
into Friesland, under the pretence' of quelling some disturbances in Jhat 
country, and ordered seme officers to: draw their troops together, and 
lead them against Lewarden, llarlidgen,. and Staveren. These orders 
were executed with secrecy and dispatch, and all the three places were 
wrested out the hands of those to whom count Renneberg committed them* 

The count, who resided at this time in Groningen, was thunderstruck 
when he received intelligence of this disaster, which at once shewed him 
that hijB perfidy was detected, and put it in a gre|^ measure out of his 
power td fulfil his engagements to the* prince of Parma. Still however, 
he was either not prepared, or he had not courage, to throw off the mask. 
He complained loudly of the affront that had been offered him, and of the 
ingratitude with which his services had been repaid. Among the officers 
who beheld his confusion on this occasion, there were two; to whom, as he 
knew their fidelity to the Staths to be inviolable, he had not communicate 
his designs.- These men, thinking it still practicable to preserve him in 
his duty, exhorted him to go imndediateiy to the prince of Orange, in order 
to clear hitej^elf from the suspicions which were entertained against him. 
** This.isthe only expedient in your, power," said one of them, '* if you 
are conscious of innocence ; nor can I doubt that you are, -when 1 con- 
eider, that by persisting to act thfe part which your duty and honour re- 
quire, you must promote your interest more effectually, than by violating 
these sacred obligations, ajprd involving your namean perpetual infamy.*' 
Rennebeig listened attentively to this discourse, changed colour frequently, 
and at last burst into tears. He repeated bis^ complaints of the treatment 
which he had met with, but he would not explain his intentions, nor follow 
the counsel that iVas given him* The two officers then lell him ^, and, 
after acquainting the chief magistrate of what had passed, they withdrew 
privately from the city. 

By a popular and insinuating behaviour, accompanied with strong asse- 
verations of the falsehood of &e reports whicfcL had been propagated, Ken- 
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nebvig bid aiileep the s«ftpi€kMis both of the m^tnOes aM tbe 
people, till the plot which he had formed wa« ripe for execation. 
Having brought in secretly a body of troops, which he concealed ad tiia 
palace, and put arms into the hands of his domestics ; with thei»e, «M 
the Catholic inhabiUnts devoted to the Spanish interest* he overpowered 
the garrison ; and having thus made himself master of the town, be pro- 
claimed himself governor, in the name of PhUip, and then mounted the 
fortifications with the troops which he had introduced. 

But he did not long enjoy any of the advantages which he qx- 
SS!S£^nd P^<^^^^ ^^ derive from his revolt, and lome of them be never 
^SSr attained. The money promised him. was t^ever pai^, aed the 
countess of Megen was given in marriage to aootbe^. Hia 
health being impaired by the fatigues which he had iuiule)|;oae in bm mili- 
tary enterprises, the rememhranoe of his treachery fiUed his mie4 wi^ 
anguish and reknone, which preyed upon his sick^ frame, and carried 
him off in the fH'ime of. his age, lamented even by th<Mie whom he had be* 
trayed, who felt for his misrortunea^ on account of his many aimable ac- 
complishments <. 

The losses which the confederacy suffered from La Neue's 
aISvo^^ imprisonmeot, and the infidelity of Kenneberg, served only to 
confirm them in their resolution of conferring £e sovereigiily on 
some foreign prince ; and die reasons above mentioned* joined to the in- 
fluence of Uie prince of Orange, determined the states, of the several i^o- 
winces and towns to give the preference to the duke of Atgpu. The elec- 
tion was made accordini^y 90 due form bv the Oener^l Stateii, a^nd a so- 
lemi\ embassy sent to give intimation of it to the duhe» who readily 
accepted the offer, and consented to all the oooditionathat were re%^ir^ 
They were ci^ntained in a treaty si|^ed by him and the ambaef^awrs of 
of the States at PlessUea-Tonra, on the . S9th of September ; SMld thf 
priucipal articlea were those which follow : That Uie St^iies oC 
I^^oPte! ^^ United Provinces having elected Francis, de Valoia, du^e of 
Alei^9oo and Anjeu, for their aovereigo, did th^eby confer upoa 
him all the titles and nrerogativea which their i^rm^r:)^oeft had ei^Pj^ 
That in ease the doae should die without issue, the. Stakes,, might el^ 
another soirereiga, and th%t the NetherlandB ehoieild inae eveni^ be aani^ed 
to the crown of France. That in case the duke should dKe leavjo^; eeive^ 
sons behind him, the States should have power to determine iriiich o( then 
should eucceed him in. his sovereignty, and that if the priuee lihom Uiey 
should make choice of were undeor age, thiy mji^t assume the gs^vera'- 
ment into their own hands till he should arrife at the jpg;e q$ twentjf. 
That the duke should maintain inviolate all the righto and ;^vj}^^ of 
the people ; that he stooU summon the general assembly i>fihe, 3^ to 
meet at least once a year ; and that, if heshouk) £iil to uaue letteiv ^ 
convocatiop> they should tfaemselyea have power^ agreeably, to atH^ient 
form and eustpm, to meet together as ofteo as they shoaU judge expedieiB^ 
That the duke should fix fatt resideece in the Lew CottptriesU bi^ if bis 
affairs should^ 00 any eccatton, caH him thet»ce, he sheikiM nofi^iiaate for 
goveroor some noUeman^ a native of the Netherbada, with the Qoase# 
and approbi^don of tlie States* That ^U Us counsellora should be ua^^ 
of the furovincea, except two or three of the Fnench natioai who.mi|^ be 
admitts^ into the council, ppovided. the States should give thmi ^opseat 
Th^t he should make no innovation in rdl^ion, but afford hiaprotectien 
e^aUy to the protestants and cathohos. That HoUaad. toA Sealaad 
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slHHild, both in retpeot of gov^nment tM r^tgiod, r^ioaiii in tU^r 
pr^senit stale, being obliged, lioweter, to contiibate th^ir proportioo 
of the Bu^fiticis requisite (or the support of the confederacj. That the 
dnke shOald spare ob pahiB to engage bis brother the king of France to 
assist him in ciOTjing on the war ; that he shonld accede to all the treaties 
tfoat iiubsist betw^n the States and foreign powers, and should not himself 
form any new attiaice witboat their consent. That all foreign soldiers Bhoi]l4 
Im dismissed on khe first requisition of the States : And lastly, that if the 
duke shOiuld fail ill perfertaing any of the foregoing conditions, his right 
to the Sovereignty ahooid cease, and the Provinceir be no longer bound to 
yieM obedience to bis authority " 

As this treaty was negotiated in France, t^hiKp complaint to Henry of 
the br^iach of friendship in {letmitting it ; tod Henry affected to be miicb 
tended with his brother's conduct, but in reality did not feel the displeasure 
which be pretended. On the contrary, he secretly rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of being delivered frbm a brother, whose levity and caprice had given 
htm much inquietude ; and it is said, he assured the States privately, that 
he would setid them either troops or money, as soon as the troubles of his 
kingdom were coniposed. 

But whatever reason Philip had to be ofiended with the 
French- mdnarch, be was much more highly incensed ag^nst ^{ISod^^ 
the priece of Oradge, whom\he conmdered as the contriver, as onS»^°^ 
well as the chiief promoter, of the revolution that had taken 
place. Having oftener than once sittempt^, by megociatiim and artifice^ 
t9 free himself from an enemy, who had Aimished employment to his 
aUest genei'als atfd best d^lciplined forces for so many years, he had re- 
course, on this oeca6ioh,'to the ignoble expe^at of exciting some wretch 
or desperado te make an attempt upon has life. For this purpose b^ pub- 
lished an e^ctctf proscription against him, in which he accused him of having 
excited and fomented that spirit of discord, wbicfa had proved of the source sa 
much misery to thie Netherlands ; interdicted all the sobiects of the crown 
of Spain from holding comninqicatlon with .him, and from supplying him 
with bread, or drink, or fire ; and offered to any person, who should 
deliver him dead or alive, or take away his life, the sum of twenty-five 
thousand crowns, besides making hiai ana his associates noble, if they were 
not already notde, and granting them a iull pardon of all crimes, however 
enormous, cft which they had been guilty. 

This practice of commanding assassination, almost unheard-of since the 
days of the Roman triumvirate, was suitable to the dark, revengeful, and 
ungenerous nature of Philip. The prince of Orange could have retaliated 
the injury ; but he scorned so ignoble a revenge, and chose rather to rest 
his defence on an appeal to the world fi>r his integrity. 

His Vindication i&nd Apology addressed to ^e assembly of the 
States, and of which he smit copies to the sereral courts in £orope, ^^^ 
is one of the most precious monuaients in history. It contains an 
interesting relation of many particulars, which throw light, not only on 
William's own character and that of Philip, but likewise on the characters 
of several of the other principal actors in the Netherlauds. The author 
has, in some parts of it, indulged himself in the language of keen resent- 
ment, and ventured to assert boldly several facts, of which the cotemporary 
historians have spoken With reserve. Some allowance perhaps must be 
made for that just indignation with which he was inflamed ; but when it 
is considered, that no person had better acjcess' toMoformation ; that no 
prince possessed a higher character for sincerity and truth, having never, 
m a sin^e instance, t^en convicted by his numerous enemies of insincerity 
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^^^ * and Alsehood ; that die rebtion of the frets which he aflseiris 

poblbhed at the time ivhea they al% said to have happened, and wlieii 
it was easy for the persons accused, if accused unjustly, to haye»coiiliited 
him ; that their interest and honour called loudly for a confutation ; an^ 
yet, that no such conftitatton, nor any liodication of their characters^ wfa^h 
had been arraigned as odious at the har of the universe, was ever atteaapt- 
ed ; when all these circumstances are duly considered, there does not ap- 
pear any sufficient reason for calling in question the fiicts contoined m 
this Apology, although some of them are of such a nature as to require 
the strongest evidence to justify the reader /or yielding his -assent^. 

The conduct of the confederated States on this occasion was so<:h 
A|k|juiibf M William had reason to expect. After employing severnl 4aj8 
in examining his Apology, they voted him an affectionate addresfs 
in which thev attested the falsehood of those imputations on which Philip 
had founded his proscription. . They declared, that as the prince had been 
regularly elected into the several offices which he held, so he had never 
accepted of any office but in consequence of their most earnest intreaties. 
They prayed him still to exercise the authority with which they had in«* 
vested bim, expressed their gratitude for his many eminent services to the 
commonwealth, and prolnised to yield a ready and cheerful obedience to his 
commands. They concluded with expressing their anxiety for his lif^, and 
^1^ ^^ made ihim an offer of maintaining a company of horse-guards, of 
which they entreated him to accept, being persuaded that on his 
preservation their own security depended. 

In a few days afterwards they gave him another proof of that 
sa»».fe- zeal and sincerity with which they had espoused his cause. 
«ftbeiraiia* Their election of the duke of Anjou was a virtual renunciatioii 
^Sip^ o^ ^heir allegiance to their former sovereign ; yet all public acts 
ran as before in the name of Philip and that of the States ; the 
oath administered to person^ entering upon public offices had not been al* 
tered, and the people in some of those cities in the confederacy, which had 
consented to Anjou's election, were extremely averse to alter it,. from that 
attachment which men oflen discover to exterior fortns, even after the in- 
stitutions on which they were originally founded have, been abolished ; but 
the States, sensible at last of the incongruity between these forms and the 
steps which they had lately taken, and apprehensive of danger from leav- 
ing it in any respect ambiguous to whom the people owed their allegiance, 
agreed now to remove all ground of ambiguity by a solemn abjuration of 
Philip as their sovereign. 

An act of abjuration was accordingly passed, with great unanimity, in an 
assembly held on purpose at the Hague, consisting of deputies from Bra- 
hant, Guelderland, Zutpfaen, Fianderft, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Overys- 
sel, and Friesland. In this act, after enumerating the principal grievances 
which had pronipted them to form their present resolution j they declared 
it to be a right inherent in every free people^ to withdraw their allegikuce 
from a prince who obstinately refuses to fulfil the duty which he owes 
them ; and much more from one who violates the fundagiental laws, and 
acts the part of a tyrant and oppressor. They pronounced Philip to have 
forfeited for ever all authority in the Netherlands. They forbad all judges 
and others to use bis name, arms, or seal ; and they required the magis- 
trates of toivns, and all other persons in public offices, to bind themeehto 
by an oath, to oppose him and his adherents to the utmost of their power. . 

These resolutions were carried into immediate execution. All Philip's 
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iseals were broken, nil commtssions and letters patent in his name Were ^^.^ 
cancelled, and the new oath was administered to etery person who 
possessed any civil or military employment. It was not without difficulty 
that the magistrates in some towns were petsukded to take this oath Some 
remaining scruples of conscience, arising from a regard to their former oaths, 
gave uneasiness to several ; and others doubted of the expediency' of so 
strong a measure at the present crisis, on account of the ships and mer* 
chandise belonging to the people of the Netherlands, which were in the 
ports of Spain. But no pains were spared to remove these objections, and 
at last almost the whole inhabitants of the above-mentioned provinces ^ 
entered into the views of the States, and took the oath that was prescribed 
tfaemi. 

About thiS' time Matthias left the Netheidands, after having 
raided there between three and four years, without having ac- 2*5SSStt. 
quired either reputation to himself, or any advantage to the peo- 
ple Whom he had been called to govern. He had employed all his in- 
fluence to persuade the States to make choice of him for their sovereign ; 
Irat the motives above explained having determined them to give the prefe- 
rence to the duke of Anjou^ it should seem that the prince of Orange had 
been able to satisfy Matthias as to the necessity of that measure, since he 
remained in the country for a considerable time afterwards, and accepted of 
an,annual pension of fifty thousand guilders from the States K 

During the course of these civil and political transac^ns, the troops were 
Dot wholly unemployed, f n Friesland, the king's forces were commanded 
by Schinch and Verdugo, between whom and colonel N orris and count Hor 
benloe several sharp rencounters passed, with various success ; but the 
only important event which happened at this time in the northern proviur 
ces, was the acquisitioti of Breda, into which the Spaniards were treache- 
soQsly admitted in the night by some of the garrison, whom the agents of 
the prince of Parma ^had found means- to corrupt K 

The. prince himself was, in the ^ mean time, intent on the reduction of 
Cambray. But not having a sufficient number of troops to carry on the 
siege with vigour,, he was obliged to con>irert itinto a blockade.^^ D'lnchi, 
the governor, had recourse for relief to the duke of ADJou,^nd was warmly 
seconded in his application by the States and the prince of Orange. Anjou 
perceiving how deeply hi» honour watr concerned to gratify this first desire 
' of his new subjects, published at the court ^f France his intention of atr 
tempting to raise the siege« This was no sooner known, than a great num- 
ber of the nobility filled from all parts of the kingdom, to his standard. 
With their assistance, he collected in a few days an army of near twelve 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, and marched directly towards Cam- 
bray. The prince of Parma, too prudent to contend with an army, which, 
besides being greatly superior to his ov^n in number; was conducted by a 
brave and warUke nobility, quitted bis entrenchments and retired, iq this 
manner was Cambray delivered, after it had been blockaded. for several 
months, during which the inhabitants ,had, been reduced to great distress. 

i Upflti a representation of the prince of Orange, the States formed at this time several 
useful regulations relative tb the administration m justice, to tlie financies, and the troops. 
That council of State likewise was established, of the neeessitv of which William had labour- 
ed to convince them* which was instituted partly to remedy tne inc<M)venienoiet arising from 
the slowness with which the deliberations of the States were unavoidably conducted, and 
partly to serve as a check upon the future sovereign. Grotius An L iii. Meteren, &c. 

k Mattliias had afterwards a better fortune. His brother resigned to him the kingdom of 
Hungary in 1608, and that of Bohemia in 1611 vtd the year foUowipg he obtained the Im- 
^rial crown. Strada, lib. ylu Meteren, p. 317. 

I Meteren^ p. 313. 
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Anjon having broaght along with hhn an ample anppty of provimma, 
^^^ it was immediately introdnced ; and soon afler, he made a magtufi- 
cent entry into the city, amidst the appiaasea of the people, who saluted 
him the rrotector of their Liberty, tie then laid siege to Chateaa-Cam* 
bresis, and quickly compelled the ^nrison to eorrender*. 

This sncceis which attended Anjon's first enterprise, afforded inexpressi- 
ble pleasure to the confederate provinces, and served to heighten their ex- 
pectations of his future gOTefnment. He was eameally entreated by the 
IBtates to improve the present opportnni^, and to advance with hie army 
towards Flanders. B«t it was not in his power, he told them, tot»>mply 
with their request All his troops but a few were volunteers, who had en- 
gaged in his service only for a short time, and for the single purpose of the 
relief of Cambray* He could not prevail upon them to remain with him 
much longer ; and he had not yet provided money for their pay. But he ' 
hoped fo return soon wiA a power^ army ; and he would in the mean 
timci employ his utOBost influence to interest his brother and the queen of 
England in their cause. 

There were not wanting powerful motives to* induce ^ 
ia^ida Mii- French lung to grant Anjou that assistance for which he now ap« 
utSiSS^ p'i^ t since, i^tides being- deKvered from the fickle, restles 
spirit of a broHier^ who had greatly increased the troubles of hir 
reign, he would have thereby atenged himself ol Philip, who had secretly 
undertakea the j^otection of the cathotic league, which, as will be after- 
wards related, had been lately formed by the duke of Ooise, on pretmce of 
providing for the security of the catholic religion, but in reality to control 
the sovereign's authority. But Hen^ was not in a condition at this tinae to 
make an open breach vnlh Philip. By his indoleaee, and^ voUiptaoo8Dess» 
added to the numbeiiess calamities in which his kingdom was involved, his 
finstices were exceedingly reduced ; and the king of Navarre on the one 
hand, and the duke of Guise on the other, furnished more than sufficient 
employment to ail the policy and power whieh he possessed. Promises 
therelore of future aid were all that Anfou could obtain from him, and his 
disappointment determined the dake to set out immediately for England, 
where it shonld seeoti he had better ground to hope for assistance than in 
his native country. 

Elizabeth had for some time past appeared to lend a favotirable ear to a 
proposal of marriage which he had made to her ; and his expectatioqs 
were at present raised to the greatest he^ht On his arrival in England, 
she gave him the^most gracious reception. Soon afterwards, he oi^red 
the ministers to prepare the marriage contract ; and, in the presence of 
many spectatorsi, after a long discourse with him, apart, she took a riii^ 
from her own finger, and pot it upon his $ which both the spectators and 
the duke interpreted as a declaration of her consent* it is impossible to 
believe, with some historians, that Elizabeth meant duly to aniuse Anjou, 
and thereby to advance some political design. • It is inconceivable how any 
design whatever could be promoted, by carrying her dissimulatioii to so 
great a length. This wise princess, notwithstanding the many eitraordi- 
nary accomplishments which adorned her character, was not exempt from 
the weaknesses that are peculiarly incident to her sex. Flattered by the 
court which Anjou had long assiduously paid her, she appears to have en- 
tertained the most partial sentiments ojf affection towards him, and seriously 
to have intended to listen to his propdsa^. But at last her prudence, her 
ambition, and that iove of independence which she had cherished through 

n Metereti, p. 31^. Benti?o|^io, part ii. UK il 
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her whole life, pr^vaQed over ^e temporary passioo into which she 
had heen hetrayej. She made an apology to Anjou for her change 
of resolution, and gave him the strongest assurances of assistance and sup- 
port in his new dominions. The marriage was no more mentioned, and the 
dvike, after the stay of three months in £nglandt set sail for the Low Coun- 
tries ; escorted by a fleet, on board which there was a great number of no- 
bility and gentry, whom the queen had desired to attend him, as a proof to 
hi^ new subjects, that althobgh the intended marriage had not taken place, 
yet she wa^ deeply interested in hi3 prosperity. # 
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.1MI* A.FTER a passage of three dajrs, the dake of Aojon landed on 
ri^n £ the 10th of February, at Flushing. From Fhisbing he went to 
g^g ^ Middleburgh, and was conducted from thence by a fleet of fiAy 
ships of war to Antwerp. The banks of the Scheld, the en^ 
trance into the town, and the streets which led to the palace, were lined by 
the citizens, to the number of twenty thousand in arms ; and no expence 
was sared, which a wealthy commercial city could afford, to express their 
attachment and respect. After haying taken the usual oath to maintain 
their rights and privileges, he received from the States the oath of alle- 
giance ; and then entered upon the sovereignty, while all around him wore 
the face of happiness and joy. 

In Antwerp, the public exercise of the Catholic religion had for some 
^e past been prohibited. But now, in order to gratify the new sovereign, 
it was permitted in one of the churches ; and all Catholics were allowed 
to worship there, according to the rites of their religion, upon condition 
that t])ey should abjure the king of Spain, and swear allegiance to the duke. 
A few persons only accepted of this indulgence, while the greater part 
chose rather to forego the privilege held forth to them, than so solemnly 
renounce their former sovereign. On this occasion the States, as well as 
the duke, were not a little alarmed ; and thought it necessary without de- 
lay to provide against the danger that might arise frolh persons who gave 
so clear a discovery of their disaffection to the present establishment 
They first published one edict, imposing a fine of two hundred guilders on 
those who should decline taking Uie oaths ; and soon afterwards another, 
by which the recusants were banished from the Netherlands^ 

In the midst of these transactions, that joy which Anjou's ar- 

(^SSSi^ r^^^l ^^^ diffused throughout the provinces was interrupted, by 

rfx£mM ^" attempt which was made, not many days after his inauguration, 

^^'^' upon the life of the prince of Orange* The design war first 

• Meteren, p, 3!^. 
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conceived in Spain, by a man of the name of Uonca ; an j it was sug- ^^^ 
gested by hitn to Caspar Anastro, a Spanish banker in Antwerp, of 
ruined circumstances, as an expedient for retrieving his affairs. Tp induce 
Anastro to undertake the execution of the bloody (purpose, Isonca sent him 
a sign-manuel of the king,, in which Philip engaged to pay him eighty thou- 
sand ddcats as soon- as the assassination should be perpetrated. Anastro 
had not courage himself to execute so bold and desperate an enterprise, 
and therefore he communicated Isonca ^s proposal to John Jauregui^ a me- 
nial servant in his family, a young Biscayan, of a thoughtful melancholy 
disposition, whom he knew to be both trusty aiid audacious. With this 
youhg ^an Anastro found there was little need for persuasion ** I am 
readjr,^' said he, '' to perform instantly what the king so earnestly desires. 
I demise equally the proffered reward, and the danger to which I shall be 
exposed ; for I know that I shall die. 1 only ask that you will assist me 
with your prayers to God, and employ your interest with the king, to pro- 
vide for my father in his old age.'' Jauregui was the better qualified to 
succeed in his design, as he spoke the German language fluently, and was 
in no danger of being known to be a Spaniard. He was confirmed in his 
purpose by a priest of the name of Tlmmerman ; from whom he received 
absolution of his sins, and the strongest assurances, that by putting to death 
so great a heretic as the prince^ of Orange, he would infallibly seciire the 
favour of God and everlasting happiness. 

Under a full conviction of the truth of what the priest had declared, this 
deluded wretch set out for the castjie, and having taken his station near the 
clobt* of the apartment in which the prince had dined, he watched the op- 
portunity of his coming out ; when stepping up to him, he discharged a 
pistol at his head, loaded with a single ball. • The ball entered a little be^ 
neath his right ear, and passing under his palate and upper teeth, came but 
on the other side. William was deprived for a moment of his senses ; 
which he no sooner recovered, than he desired his attendants to save this 
life of the assassin. But the guards, transported with sudden rage, had 
dispatched him. The appearance of the princess wound, from the effusion 
of blood, was extremely formidable,, 'and as he was deprived of his speech 
by the same cause, the spectators believed him to be at the point of death. 
The news of this disaster spread quickly over the town» and excited, in all 
ranks of men, inexpressible anguish and despair. The citizens poured in 
crowds from every quarter to learn the particulars of that calamity which 
bad befallen them ; and, as if each individual had lost his own proper pa- 
refit, as well as the common parent of the state, there was nothing to be 
h^ard but the*voice of sori*ow and lamentation. 

In the midst of this distress, a rumour was propagated, tha{ the French 
were the authors of the murder, and that it had been perpetrated in order 
to deliver the duke of Anjou from the restraints which had been imposed 
bn his authority. This report gained easy credit from the people. Their 
grief was now converted into fury, and they flew to the palace with an ih- 
t^ntidn to execute a speedy vengeance^ . 

In the mean time it was known at the castle, that the assassin was a Spa-r 
niard, from papers found in his pocket, by Maurice, the prince's son »». Of 
this discovery, notice was immediately carried to the prince, who had now 
recovered hi^ speech ; and he Was inforitied, at the same time, of the dah- 
ger to which Anjou and his countrymen were exposed. This intelligence 
affected Wtlliani in the most sensible mannei' ; and notwithstanding his |lre- 

1> Mtariee was at thii tisM onlf fifteen jetan of age, bat was even than renaiiabie f«r 
•ttefttioii and aafpicity. 
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sent critical sitnatioD, he wrote, with his owo band, a billet in excul- 
pation of the French. By this, joined with the pains which were 
taken by St. Aldegonde, the people were undeceived and pacified. The 
assassin's body having been exposed to public view, it was soon discovered 
that he had been a domestic of Anastro. Anastro himself had fled, bat his 
secretary, whom he bad left behind to wait the issue of Jauregui's atten^, 
and Timmerman, the priest, were seized, and having confessed the g:uilt, 
they were condemned to suflfer death. At the desire of the prince of 
Orange, who never neglected an opportunity of inculcating humanity upon 
his countrymen, no tortures were inflicted on them. They were first 
strangled and then quartered, and their heads and limbs fixed over the gates 
of the city c, 

William's recovery was dubious for some time, on account of tha diffi- 
culty which the physicians found in stopping the efiusion of blood ; but after 
all their applications had failed, they ittade a number of persons succeed 
one another in pressing the mouth of the wound with their thumbs, without 
intermission, for the space of several days and nights ; and this expedient 
proved at length successful d. 

Anastro having gone from Antwerp to Toumay, where the prince of 
Farma then resided, ajQ&rmed confidently that William had died of his 
wound. Farnese too rashly believed him, and wrote letters to the citizens 
of Antwerp, and other places, exhorting them to return now to their dntj, 
since that person was removed by whom they had been led astray. These 
letters would not have been calculated, in the present disposition of the 
people, to promote the prince of Farraa's design, eVen if the information 
on which he proceeded had been true ; but as they did not arrive till 
after the people were delivered from their apprehension^ with regard to 
William's life, they served onty to excite their ridicule and indignatione. 

Meanwhile the operations of the war were not discontinued 

R«t»»^^ by either* of the contending parties. The States acquired 

pam traoH* pQ^^gggjoQ of i\^^ iowxk of Allost, and the prince of Parma made 

himself master of Steenwick and Lierres. He was soon after enabled to 
act with greater vigour than the weakness of his army had hitherto per- 
mitted him to exerts Having consented, with great reli^ctance, to the . 
dismission of the Italian and Spanish troops, he had employed all. his 
address to convince the Walloons that it was in vain for them to expect, 
with their own forces alone, to bring the war to a conclusion,' He found 
it extremely difficult to overcome their diffidence, and was obliged to observe 
the uttnost caution, in order to avoid awakening titioae suspicions which 
they had long indulged against the Spaniards. At length, however, he ac- 
complished his design through the marquis de Aoubais, who^ as was men- 
tioned above, had apted a principal part in promoting (he reconcilement of 
the southern provinces. With this nobleman, Farnese had formed an 
intimate connexion, and had laboured assiduously to make him sensible how 
necessary it was that the troops should be permitted to return. The 
marquis, flattered with the familiarity to which he was admitted, and 
prompted by the view of advancing his credit with the king, yielded at last 
to the prince's solicitations, and then employed his influence with the States 



>, 1 . 



c They retaaiiied there till the eky fell into the hands of the prince of Parma,' ifthen they 
were taken down hy the popish eoelesastiei^ and huried with eTery mark of ^teneratioB whioh 
dieir superstition ooald devise. 

dlVhile his life was in danger, a puMie supplication was offered op toheaTen for his reeOTe« 
xy ; and when it was aocompnshed, a solemn thanksgiving waa aeljshrated* 

eBalliv«gli(>,^909. Metoren^ p. 396. Thnaoaf, lib. Uczy. 
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©o effectually, that they not only consented to the return of the forces, ^^^^ 
bat «ren petitioned the king for it in the most earnest terms t 

-As nothing could be more acceptable to Philip than this application, 
orders were immediately sent to Italy for the march of four regiments of 
veterans, consisting of near ten thousand men ; who» t6gether. with several 
thousand Burgundians and Germans, arrived in the Netherlands towards 
the end of the suifimer one thousand 6yc hundred and eighty-twa. After 
the arrival of this reinforcement, the prince of Parma's army amounted to 
sixty thousand foot and four thousand horse ; but finding it necessary to 
leave more than the half of that number in garrisons, he could keep only 
about thirty thousand in the field ; and a part of these was employed in 
Friestand under Vcrdugo, while the rest were under his own immediate 
. command in the southern provinces. With these last he topk Chateau 
Cambresis, Ninove, Gaeisbec, and several other places ; he attacked the 
army of the States, which he compelled to retire under the cannon of 
Ghent ; and then he laid siege to Brussels, but the severity of the season, 
and the difficulty of finding provisions in a -country which had been so long 
the seat of war, obliged him to desist from his attempt, and to put his troops 
into winter- quarters f^. ., ^ 

The United States, on the other hand, discovered great 
alacrity and zeal in supporting their neiV established govern- ^^^j! 
ment. They raised their yearly revenue from two millions four 
handred thousand, to four millions of guilders, with which they maintained 
besides their native troops, a considerable number of British, Frenth, and 
German forces. But so g;reat a proportion of these forces was necessary 
for defending the forts and towns, that no* army could be assen^bled sufficient 
to contend with the enemy in the field, nor even to raise the siege ^«_ ***y 
of those places which the prince of Parma attempted to subdue. 1 bus 
the number of towns belonging to the confederates was daily diminished, 
while tl^eir acquisitions were few and inconsiderable. And, as the enemy 
was now much more formidable than before, they were filled with, the 
most disquieting apprehensions when they looked forward to ^^ 

the opening of a new campaign. Anjou, who participated d^atectMa 
.with them in the anxiety which so critical a situation was fit- w» bwUiw. 
ted to excite, did every thing in his power to procure from 
France the succours which he had given them reason to expect. After 
many delays, the duke de Montpensier and mareschal Biron arrived in the 
Netherlands in the end of November, with between seven and ei|i^t thou- 
sand men, partly Swiss and partly JFrench. With this reinforcement, under 
so able a general as Biron, Anjou perceived that he might retard the pro- 
gress of the prince of Parma's arms, but that he could not hope either to 
expel him firom his new conquests, or to bring the war to a conclusion : he 
therefore renewed his selicitations at the court of France, and endeavoured 
to engage his brother more hevtily to espouse his cause. 

Henry's counsellors were much divided in their opinions with ^ j^. 
regard to the measures proper to be pursued on this occasion* libcratioiifc 
By sotoe of tbem, the present opportunity was represented as 
the happiest that could offer for uniting the Netherlands to the crown ot 
France. But, as these men did not intend to advance the interest of Aigou, 
they did not employ any argtment addressed to Henry's friendship <» 
generosity ; and, instead of exhorting him, to afford bis brother aid sut- 
fieientto establish himself securely in his new sovereignty, they advised him 
only to give him such assistance as might enable him to stop the progress 

• f Bentiwgfio,> 258. SMetcreBrP.3S4^ 
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ijw. ®^ ^^^ Spanifb arnw. To this counsel they subjoined, that HerwT i 

ought to maintain a fleet in the Channel^ and an aroiy on the frontier 
of Luxemburg, in order to prevent the prince of Parma from receiving sup- 
plies from Spain or Italy. And in this posture, they said, he ought tp wait, 
without exposing his troops to the hazards of war, till the contending parties 
should exhaust their strength, when it would be easy for him to dri?e the 
Spaniards out of the Netherlands, and his brother and the States, in order 
to obtain his protection, would gladly accept of whatever terms he should 
think fit to impose. But such a plan, which the great abilities of Farnese 
would. have disconcerted, was too refined, and required too much laboar»« 
patience, attention, and cxpence, to be relished by a prince so indolent 
and voluptuous as Henry, who was so improvident of the future, and 
whose affairs were so exceedingly involved. 

Henry leftifl. ^^ listened with less reluctance to a proposal made him by 
g to ftant some others of his counsellors, who being well acquainted with 

'^""^' his character, perceived that his hesitation proceeded ia a great 
measure from the shame of deserting his brother, an4 that in reality he 
wished for a pretence to reject his application, 'i'hese men, secret enemi<» 
to the duke, and partizans of Philips whose money it was believed they 
had accepted, were afraid to declare openly against a measure in which the 
heir> apparent of the crown, supported by the queen- mother, was so deeply . 
interested. They affected to approvehighly of the granting Aiyou*s request, 
provided the king could comply ivitb it consistently with Hie interest of his 
kingdom. But both the interest and honour of France, they thought, 
required that the States should previously agree, that, in the event of the . 
duke's death without issue, the king and his heirs should succeed him io 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands. They kneiv that the States would noj 
consent to this condition. It was, however, proposed to tbeiQ, and having 
met with that reception from them which there was reason to expect, notice 
was ^on afterwards sent to Anjou by the qqeen-naother, and his other 
friends, of the unsuccessful issye of their endeavours to serve him^. 

This disappointment, which rendered it impossible for Um to 
iSipt*m ^'^}^^ *^® expectatioi^ of his new subjects, was calculated to give 
m2^u!£ Wm the most 8ensit)le concern. A candid and grateful priace 
placet. would have thought himself bound mpre strongly than, ever to eic? 
ert bioiself in ttieir behalf ; and, by a careful attention to their, 
interests^ joined to a faithful discharge of his other obj.igatibns, to atone fpr. 
his failure in that engagement which he was unable to perform. Widely 
different were the sentiments which arose in the mind of the ftithless unr 
generous Anjou. Apprehensive that .the Flemings, disgusted oi^ account ojf 
of their disappointment in those hopes of assistance with which they had 
been deluded, might withdraw their allegiactceiirom hipa., and reconcile ihev^r 
selves to their former sovereign ; he resolved <to prevent them fVom jexecut^ 
iDg this design, in case thpy should conceive it, and^in violation 6f all th^ • 
oaths which he had sworu so lately, he formed a plan ojf depriying thejpci,.of 
their liberty, by naaking himself n^sjer of all the tpwns into which his 
troops had already found, or could by forqe or sttat^gem find, admission. 

Thjis strange design, it is said, was first sug^esteft tp hjip by his p^irtisap^ 
in Fr^Dcej in order to induce Henry tp grant him the assistance which hjp 
soJicUedf and it was strongly recpinmended by Feryaques^ and, other 
Frftach nobility who h^d accompanied ^him tp tte Netherlands. These 
men were all real or pretended friends to Apjou, and affected to be deeply 
cojiparped fw his honour, wit^ which they, persuaded hip, itljat st^ch a 
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lirinited authority as he possessed \yas utterly ipcoropatible. "Had they ,-,._ 
heen his most inveterate enemies, they could not have advised him to a 
measure more Ukely .to prove fatal to his'lnteirest. Yet this weak prince, 
without Gommunfcatipg his intention to Biron or Monpensier, who would 
have refused their consent, readily embraced the counsel that was given 
him, and immediately proceeded to deliberate with hii^advisers concernipg 
the means of carrying it intQ ei^ecutipn >. 

It vpas atgreed.that the French troops, in- all the towns where they 
vir^r^ quartered, should^ under the pretence of a mutiny, take up arms, 
apd expel tb€i garrispps ; and iQ ^bi$ manner he got possession of Dunkirk* 
Dijimude, Dendren^onde* and several other places ; but bis principal ob- 
ject wa»th0 city of Antwerp. It would h?^veheen in vain, he' believed, to 
attempt making himself master of so strong a place by open force, with so 
small a number of hja troops as were v?ithia the city ; apd therefore, in 
conjunction with bis counsellors, he. ei^erted ail| his ingenuity in contriving 
how force and artifice might be united. On this occasion, Fortune seemed 
to favour his design, Towards ^be middle of January, after the frost had 
continued for soniie time, tbe States signified their intention to have his 
troops eq]ipJoy,ed in ai) expedition against aome of the enemy's towns in 
Friealand, w^iqh. on actount of their wet situation^ w.ere accessible only 
in the time of frost Anjpu pretended to enter with great alacrity into ^ 
thifi.desi^q. He immediately gave orders tp have his troops conducted to 
4ie villages in the neighbourhood oif Antwerp, where he held them ready 
to march upon the shortest notice ; and, under va;*iQus pretences, he 
hroqght tp his qoyrt at, Antwerp ajipost all. the French noblesse, who had 
heeB dispersed thrqughout tbe Netherlands. 

Beiug thus preparedi^his phn was to siez;e upon the gate of Crbnenburg, 
whieh.lay next tp the pata.ce» with his body-guards, and to introduce his 
army silently in the night r bjut, pn the day immediately preceding, an ob- 
scure report of his intention was circulated among the citizens, and a gene- 
ral alarm excite^, The prince of Orange and the magistrates thought it 
proper to inform the duke of this reports sind proposed to hang up lights in 
the city 9 and to stretch chains acrpss the streets, and gates, in order to quiet 
the apprehensipns.of the people. Anjou could nPt, without confirming the 
the suspicions, entertained against hj^i refuse his consent to this proposal f 
but as he possessed a considerable share oi his mother's dupHcity and ar- 
tifice^ he assuiped, with so much seenping sincerity, ^n appearance of in- 
dignation against, the ^ authors of the report, accompanied with such strong 
profession^ oi' attachment to the Netheflands in general, and the city of 
Antwerp in particular, that not only the magistrates, but even the prince of 
Orange was almost per^paded of his innocence. The streets' however 
were ih^rr^caded^ the wi^ole to^n was illuminated) and many pf the citizens 
were.un4er arn^*, 

The^e cirpumsta^ceit havingj npade it neqegsary for Anjou to change his 
plan, he went early next mornmg to the prince of Orange's apartodent in 
the oaMle, and after informing him th^t he had ordered' his troops to be 
dra^n out.fpr a genial review before their departure for Friesland, he 
desired the prince tp accompany hijoa to the field. Whether William had 
still ^ny suspicion of his design is uncertaiUr; but he declined complying 
with hi? request, alleging the l^adness of the d^y^ and the. state of his 
wound) as an excuse for his refusat; and he advised the Duke to put oil' 
the review till some fpture day, when the people would be entirely de- 
livered frpa;i those apprehensiops. with which they were at present dis- 

i TlwdMu, 1, x;[vil c, la Meterep^p..336. 
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^^^ quieted.. Adjoo pretended that he would comply with his advice, and 
left him ; but soon afterwards he sent him notice, that, findiiq; the day 
cleared ap, he still resoWed to hold the review, as he had first intended. 
He then gave orders to remove the barricades in the street which leads to 
the gate of Ripdorff, and set oat, attended with a Retinae in arms, amoaat- 
ing to between two and three hundred men. 

He had no sooner passed the gate and the draw-bridge, than his atten- 
dants fell sword in hand, upon the guards, and having butchered 8om% of 
them, obliged the rest to take shelter in the guard-house. The orders 
which he had sent to the camp had been punctually etecuted. The 
whole army was in motion, and seventeen companies of foot, six hundred 
lances, and four troops of horse were at hand, and ready to enter the city. 
They rushed in impetuously ; and having set fire to some houses near the 
gate, as a signal for the rest of the troops to hasten Forward, thej spread 
themselves over the town, crying out, '* May the mass flourish ! the city 
is taken." 

.The citizens had been in some measure free from tteir apprehensions, 
by Aojou's protestations on the evening before ; but they had not heen^pot 
entirely off their guard. They flew instantly to arms, and quickly fonned 
a close compact b^y, of sufficient strength to make head against the ene- 
my. Their number was soon augmented by others, who flocked to their 
assistance from every quarter of the city.' None declined exposing theoH^ 
selves to danger, or trusted to others for their defence. They remem-' 
bered the devastations which had been committed some years before by 
the mutinous Spaniards, and were persuaded, that they could not now 
avoid a repetition of the disasters which they then suffered, by any other 
means, but by eierting their utmost vigour, and shewing, each man for 
himself, a contempt of danger. Animated therefore by the dread of that 
rain with which their fortunes, their friends, their wives and children, 
were about to be overwhelmed ; and fired with indignation against their 
ungrateful, perfidious enemy, they advanced with a degree of fury which 
the French troops were unable to withstand. Many of the French had 
entered the houses for the sake of plunder These men were quickly 
surrounded by the citizens, and put to the sword : the rest were driven 
back towards the gate. There they expected, either to be supported by 
their friends from the camp, or to make their escape out of the city ; but, 
havipg neglected to secure the portcuUis, the soldiers, who had shot 
themselves up in the guard-house, had sallied out and let it down. By this 
circumstance the French were thrown into despair, and the resohition and 
spirit of the citizens aagmented^ The situation of the former was now 
truly deplorable : disappointed of that assistance from without, on which 
they had depended, and crowded together into a narrow spacer while the 
citizens, who pursued, poured their shot upon them without a moment's 
intermission ; they fell in heaps above one another^ till the gate was 
^choaked with the dead and wounded. 

The citizens made next a desperate attack on a body of French troops Who 
had mounted the fampart, and either put them to the sword, or tumbled them 
headlong from the wall. Of this scene, Anjou hiuiself. and the Swiss troops, 
who bad attempted in vain to burst open the gate, were spectators. At fiirst 
he thought it was the citizens that were thrown down, and believed it must 
have been by accident that the portcullis ha^ been shut. He could not 
suppose that the inhabitants, unaccustomed to the use of arms, could, in 
the space of an hour, have discomfitted so great a number of discipKned 
forces ; but he was.soen undeceivc^d in his conjecture. The citizens, still 
inflamed with indignation, on account of his unprovoked, atrocious attempt. 
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poioied their caDnon towards the place where he stood,, and killed 
a considerable number of the Swiss. ^ 

The prince of Orange, who lodged in the castle, at the opposite end of 
the city, remained ignorant for soooe. time of fvhat had passed, and when 
intelligence of it was brought him, he at first belieyed it to be some ac* 
cidental scuffle between the inhabitants and soldiers ; but at last receiving 
more certain information of the truths he setout with a part of the garri-, 
son for the scene of action* In his way thither he met Fervaque^ 
advancing towards him with a body of French troops, which had been left 
hebind in the palace. At the first onset, Fervaques himself was taken 
prisoner, and his troops, disheartened by the loss of their commander, 
and still more by the consciousness of their treachery^ were easily over- 
come. William then proceeded to the gate of Ripdorff, where he arrived 
in time to prevent the citizens from wrecking an useless, though merited^ 
vengeance upon the prisoners. 

Nothing coulcl be' more affecting,. says an historians whose information 
was derived from eye-witnesses, than the spectacle at the gate : the dead 
bodies piled one upon another to a considerable height; and the wounded 
mingled with the dead, weltering in blood, uttering the most ^olefuMa* 
mentatioBs, and struggling to disengage thems^es from each, other, or 
from the bodies of their slaughtered friends. At the prince's intercession 
the lives of all the prisoners were spared, and many of the wounded re- 
covered, through the attention and tenderness of those to whose care 
they were committed. 

The number of the French found dead in different parts of the city, 
amounted to fifteen hundred, among whom were upwards of thee hundred 
persons of distinction. And the prisoners, including . those who surren- 
dered to the prince of Orange, were computed at two thousand. So great 
was the loss which Anjou sustained from this ill-coflcerted enterprise ; 
while only one hundred of the inhabitants were killed, and the same num- 
ber wounded. It would be impossible, notwithstanding the desperate 
hravery of the citizens, to account for this extreme disparity . betwixt the 
loss on the one side, and that on the other, were it not for a circumstance 
which one of the historians'^ has mentioned, that the French, either frbi^ 
negligence, or their general's confidetice of success, had brought very lit- 
tle ammunition with them, and, during the greatest part of the combat, 
stood exposed to the enemy's fire, without having any oth.er weapon to 
defend them but .their swords. 

It is easier to imagine than describe the confusion with which Anion must 
have been overwhelmed, when he reflected on the egre^io<|s fi>lly into 
which he had been betrayed. He passed the night in a neighbouring fort 
called Berchem, where there was neither furniture nor provisions. From 
that place he wrote a letter to the senate of Antwerp, in which, aAer boast- 
ing absurdly of the proofs which he had given of his attachment to the 
^Netherlands, he subjoined. That although the misfortune which had. hap- 
pened, had arisen from the unworthy treatment which he had met with, 
, yet he was deeply penetrated with sorrow and repentance on account of it ; 
that he still retained all his wonted affection towards them, and had sent 
them this letter, partly to enquire what were their intentions with respect 
to him, and partly to desire that they would send him his papers, furniture, 
and servants ; hoping that th'ese last, who were entirely innocent of what 
had been done, should not sufier any harm 1. 

To this letter the senate made no return^ but feferi:ed it to the conside- 
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^gj ration t)f the prince ofOraDge and the Stated ; i^nd in the oiea^ time An- 
joa, heing utterly destitute of eve^ry thing xiecte^sary for the support of 
his troop)), leA Berchem, and directed his march towardd Dendremonde. He 
intended to have gone thither by the shortest rbad, bat the cttizeos of Ant- 
werp having sent a ni^ibber of armed veslseld to oppose his passage over 
the Scheld, he was obliged to turn back, and to fetch a compass roaild hj 
Duffel, Mechlin, Rimenant, nnd J^ilvorden. In Ibis march, besides sufTering 
the greatest hardships in his oiVn pefson, he lodt a considerable number of 
his troops by an bundation of the river Netbe. From Dnffei he wrote 
letters to tbe governors of Brussels and other places, in which he tbreir 
the whole blame of what had happened dn the inhabitants of Antwerp, and 
represented th^ affair aft & tumult, in Whi^ih his troops, when upon their 
way to the camp, had interfered, but which b^d arisen in consequence of 
the ill usage which he himself had received. This disingenuous coodnct 
served to exasperate the people of Antwerp) niore than eter against him, 
and they published a vindication of theii" conduct, setting forth, ** That 
they had in all re.tipects demeaned theihlelved towards him as became good 
and faitbfol subjects. They had given hiofi even niore than their proportioo 
of the supplies, and had raised the dum of seventy thousand guilders ; which, 
instead of applying it to ^y the arrears dlie to the atmy, he had distributed 
among his French and Swiss troo(^8 to encourage them iti their late atrocious 
attempt. Nothing could be more palpably unjust than to impute that at- 
tempt to the citizens of Antwerp, #ince, hn the same day, the French troops 
had offered the same violence in other places- By the kiiid providence of 
Heaven, the plan concerted to enslate them, bad beeii frustrated, in such 
towns ai were of the greatest importance ; and il v^as their earnest prayer, 
that the duke might become sensible df the iniquity of his cohdact and 
resolve for the'futuf e to govern the provinces conformably to those funda- 
mental laws of the constitution, Which, at his accession, he had solenaly 
sworn to observe.*' 

The news of what had happened, having been quickly diffused throng' 
out the provinces, excited universal astonishment and indignatioa. The 
prince of Parma, desirous to improve the opportunity which was presented 
to him, attempted to reconcile the people to their ancient government. Bat 
his endeavours Were not more successful now than formerly. The confe- 
derates were deaf to bis proposals ; and even refused to appoint ambassa- 
dors to treat with him concerning peace. 

The States in the mean time were dieliberating concerning 
S^STs^ *^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ Anjou had written to the senate of Antwerp. 
Had they listened to that just resentolent with* which thej were 
inflamed, they would not have hesitated to declare that he had forfeited the 
sovereignty. But they considered how extremely critical their situation 
was become, while Anrjou was niaster of several of their fortified towns, 
and the prince of Farina hovered round them with an army, against which 
they were unable to contend. In this perplexity they intreated the prince 
of Orange, who had hitherto remained silent, to a^sfet them with his coun- 
sel. No person felt more sensibly for the distress into which Anjon's te- 
merity had plunged the confederacy ; and no person bad a jaster ground 
of provocation. It was by his means chteffy tjiat Anjou bad obtained the 
sovereignty ; and^yet it could not be doubted, that in sending Feryaques with 
troops to the castle, as above related, the intention was to deprive him 
either of his life or of his liberty. Notwithstanding this, Wilham had at 
hrst interposed to prevent the citizens from using any violence against the 
prisoners ; and he now gave the following coodtiatory advice to the State* 
in writings ^ be generally did in matters which he deemed of high imMT- 
taiice. 
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It was not, be said, without reluctance, that he had resolved to dc- 
liver his opinion on the difficult question which was now before them, 
as it had of. late been the practice of many persons to blame him for every 
misfortune that had befallen the confederacy/ Even if he had been invest- 
ed with absolute authority, their censure would ha?e been unjust, si^ce the 
issues of things belong to God only, and no man can answer for the success 
of the best concerted enterprise. Considering his age, and the injustice 
with which he had been treated, it would be prudent perhaps not to expose 
himself again to- the ohloquy of his detractors. But his concern for the 
prosperity of the Netherlands would not suffer him to maintain that silence,. 
which ^ regard to bis personal ease and security required ; especially as 
they assured him that they would take in good part, and interpret faYOura^ 
"bly, whatever counsel he should offer. 

Nothing was farther from his intention than to attempt to justify that atro- 
cious violence which had -been lately perpetrated : on the contrary, he 
thought the conduct of the duke had heen such as proved, beyond a possi-* 
hility of doubt, that he had forfeited his title to the aovereignty. Notwith* 
staoding this, no person, he believed, who suffered himself to consider at- 
tentively the course of events since . their first connexion with the duke, 
would deny that this connexion had been attended with advantages. By 
his troops, dot only the siege of Cambray, but that of Lochem too, had. 
been raised, and the whole province of Guelderland thereby saved from 
the depredations of the enemy. In consequence of bis election, peace bad 
been established between the catholics and protestants in France, and the 
latter left at liberty to enter into the service of the States. Not to mention 
what they ought perhaps to prize more than any thing else, that, by electing 
the duke for their sovereign, not only the authority, but the name and arms 
of Spain, had been abolished in the Netherlands, and a foundation laid, 
«pon which their liberty might be firmly established, provided they should 
exert themselves with their wonted zeal and vigour. When these things 
were considered, there would opt appear much ground for the censures 
passed on those by whom the duke's election had been promoted. But 
whether they had judged wisely or unwisely, the States must now resolve 
either to make peace with the king of Spain, or trust for the future to their 
own strength, or enter into terms of accommodation with the duke. 

With regard to the first of these,, he observed, that besides that all the 
same reasons still subsisted against returning under the Spanish yoke, which 
had formerly determined them to shake it off ; it must appear preposterous 
to think of reijonciling themselves as subjects to a prince, whose naiiie and 
ensigns were obliterated,, and whose authority they had so solemnly re- 
nounced. There was truth in whatsome persons (friends of Spain more 
than their native country) had suggested, that it was more desirable for the 
people of the Low Coubtries to be subject to a distant, than to a neighbour- 
ing prince, as it must be more difficult for the former, than for the latter, to 
encroach upon their liberty. But this maxim could not, in the present di- 
vided state of the Netherlands, be urged in favour of the dominion of the 
king of bpain ; who, besides possessing a powerful army ready to over- 
whelm them, was absolute master of several of the provmces ; and was 
therefore, in reality, much nearer to the confederacy than any other prince. 
Prompted by this and other considerations, they had bestowed the sove- 
reignty on the duke of Anjou ; and he, it could not be denied, had forfeited 
his title to it. This was acknowledged even by the duke himself, who was 
now sensible of his folly. But notwitbsUnding his repentance, there was. 
• much ground to doubt of the expediency of entering into a second agree- 
m^t with one by whom tJie first had been so grossly violated- There was 
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gfoand to dread that the same evil coanaellen, by whom the duke had 
^''^' been once deluded, migbt again deceiye him ; and there was reason 
to tuepect, that confidence could not be aoon reatored between the French 
troops and the people of the Netherlands. 

On the other hand, he thought it his do^ to call their attention to the 
consequences which must attend their refusing to be pacified. The dnke 
would deliver aH the fortified towns which he possessed, into the hands of 
the Spaniards. Both he and his brother, the king of France, would ironi 
friends be cobverted into the most bitter enemies ; from whom all that mis- 
chief might be expected, that can be contrived and executed by those who 
are stimulated by ambition, and inflamed with animosity and reseotment 
An immediate stop would be put bv the French kii^ to their commerbe with 
his subjects ; and while he would shut his harbours against their slu|i8» he 
would open a passage through his dominions for the troops of the lung of 
Spain. Even the queen of England, though highly dissatisfied with the 
duke's conduct, yet were she to be ioformed that the States hail obstinately 
refused to be reconciled, would be exceedingly offended. And if they 
should bee her favour, as well as that of France, to what other friend could 
they have recourse, either able or willing to support them ? They must 
for the future trust for their preservation entirely to themselves. They 
must, without delay, make a numerous augmentation of their forces ; and 
yet he knew not wherie these forces could he raised, since the devastation 
of the war had been so great in every province of the confederacy, that 
scarcely a suflBcient number of the people remained, to carry on their trade 
and manufactures. In order to maintain such an arm^ as was necessaryi 
much larger sums of money were requisite, th^n had hitherto been collect- 
ed What these were, would appear from the scheme which he now deli- 
vered to them, containing a particular description of all the ordinary and 
extraordinary expences of the war. From the difficulty which they had 
experienced in procuring money for paying the garrisons alone, they might 
judge whether Uiey were possessed of funds adequate to the expence both 
of these and of an army in the field ; without which, it was impossible 
that they could for any considerable time resist the enemy. 

He was far from censuring those who advised them to trust to the Al* 
mighty for protection. The counsel of these persons was pious and well* 
intended ; but he thought, that to engage in any difficult enterprise without 
the means of carrying it into execution, was more properly to tempt ths 
piviae Providence than to trust in it ; and that those only could be said to 
exercise a proper trust in God, who, after embracing the most favourable 
opportunities of action, had recourse to Heaven by jprayer, to crown their 
undertakings with success. It behoved them thererore still attentively to 
consider their strength and their resburces ; and if, without foreign assist* 
ance, they should &d them sufficient for the purposes which they bad in 
view, they would, in his opinion, judge wisely in resolving to retain the so- 
vereignty in their own hands. 

There was a time when the people of the Netherlands might have es- 
tablished themselves in this happy state of freedom and independence ; 
when, in spite of the king of Spain, they might have expelled his brother 
John of Austria from the provinces. But our present situation, continued 
William, is widely different from what it was at the time of which I speak. 
A powerful Spanish army, seconded by those who were then our frieiKls, is 
at our gates. The strength of the confederacy is impaired. Even with 
the assistance of the French troops, we have been unable to sl^p the pro* 
gress of the enem^. If nevertheless you shall^ upon inquiry, find that you* 
are able, by making greater exertions, to do more alone, than when you. 
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were assisted by others, banisli for ever all thoughts of an accommo- 
dation with the duke, and resolFO henceforth, aKone and unassisted, to 
oppose both him and the Spaniards. Proceed instantlj to the eiecutton of 
your design. Bat I dread^'that before joa can make the preparations ne«> 
cesaary for entering nfkin action, before you can collect either the troops or 
the money requisite, and even before you can apppint a general to command 
^our forces, many of your towns will be taken ; and many of them, de- 
spairing of relief, will enter into terms of accommodation with the Spa- 
niards. For these reasons you will judge, perhaps, that in your present 
eirctiaistances the^ wisest resolution which you cap form, is to enter into a 
treaty of reconcilement with the duke* And if this shall be the result of 
your deliberations, i hare only one- other codnsel to suggest, which is, to 
g:ive particular attention in your new agreement to prevent the fortified 
tovrns from being exposed on any future occasion to that danger from which 
the city of Antwerp has so narrowly escaped ; and for this purpose to re* 
quire, that no oiicer or soldier shall be admitted into garrisons without tak* 
ing an oath of allegiance, and fidelity to the States *. 

This reasoning of the prince of Orange produced the desired 
effect upon a great majority of the deputies, and a negociation ^^^^^ 
was immediately begun, and soon afterwards a treaty of peace sates «itk 
and reconcilia^n^ was concluded on the following conditions : mSSSi stk. 
That al^ the French prisoners in Antwerp should be set at liberty, 
the duke's papers and other effects restored, and ninety thousand guilders 
given him .for <fischarging the arrears due to his troops. That he should 
deliver up alt the towns which he had seized, retire to Dunkirk with four 
hundred toot and three hundred horse, and remain there till every point of 
difference should be entirely settled ; that he should renew the oath which 
he took at his inauguration, to govern the provincsis according to the fun* 
damental laws, and that all his troops should take an oath of allegiance to 
the States, bin^ng themselves to serve them faithfully against their enemies* 
and never te be concerned in any attempt to the prejudice of their authority. 

As in promoting this agreement the prince of Orange appears to 
have acted under a conviction, that there was no other expedient ^^^2% 
by which the confederacy could be saved from ruin ; so, in being or tue 
able to persuade the States to adopt it, he gave the most convinc- VS^ 
ing proof of his unlimited influence over that assembly. The 
people in general, especially in Flapders and Brabant, were extremely 
averse to any accommodation. Their hereditary anti^thy against the 
French had, on this occasion, risen to the greatest height. Many of the 
deputies too were animated with the same aversion and resentment ; nor 
can it be doubt€4« that if they had not been prevented by that deference 
vi^hich they had been long accustomed to entertain for William^ opinion^ 
. they would have proceeded against Anjou to the utmost extremities^ and 
have resolved never more to acknowledge his authority. The Spaniards 
were not ignorant by whom the States had been prevented from forming, 
this resolution ; and they were now convinced, that, till the prince of 
Orange were removed* no event, however promising, would induce the con- 
federates to return to their allegiance. They had recourse therefore to the 
dishonourable means of private assassination ; and to attempt it, different 
persons were instigated about this time by Philip or his ministers ; 
one of them by Philip himself, according to the declaration of the criminal ; 
but more probably, by his ministers at Madrid : another by his ambassador 
at the court of France ; and a third by the marquis de Roubais and the 
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pr\pce of Parma. The conspiracy of the two former was detected, and 
^'^^ they suffered death ; and the last, a French oflBcer. whom Roabais had 
taken prisoner, and who had pretended to agree to the proposal, in order 
to procure his liberty, gave information to William's friends of the argu- 
ments which had been employed to persuade him, and shewed,, by bis oon- 
d uct afterwards in the service of the States, the sincerity of his abhorrence 
of that unallowed deed which he had been sohcited to perform p. ^ 

I'he danger to which the prince was so often eiposed from the 
ZMsMiitcBti inveterate resentment of the Spaniards, ought to have endeared 
yip. ^^^ his person and counsels to his countrymen, and they produced 
this effect in a high degree upon all those who were able to com- 
prehend the wisdom and moderation with which he had conducted their 
affai rs. But great numbers having formed their judgment of Anjou's election 
to the sovereignty, from the late unhappy consequences with which it had 
been accompanied, could not refrain from ascribing some sinister iatentioo 
to those who had be^ active in promoting it. They were incapable of dis- 
cerning the strength o€ the motives by which William had been prompted 
to advise the States to renew their agreement, and thej even fostered 
suspicions of his having attached himself to the duke, with a view to the 
attaining of some private advantage. This spirit of discontent was opt 
coiifined to the vulgar, but likewise infected several of the deputies of dm 
States, who became sullen and refracto)*y ; and by their contentious oppo- 
sition to almost every measure that was proposed, disturbed and retarded 
the deliberations of that assembly. A great majority, however, of the 
members agreed to employ the French and Swiss troops under mareschal 
Biron, whom the duke bad appointed to command them. Biron having not 
only had no concern in the attempt upon Antwerp, but having been con- 
sidered by Anjou as one by whom it would have been opposed, was the 
most unexceptionable person to whom the command could have been com- 
mitted, and he had been long distinguished for his military skill and expe- 
rience. At first his arms were attended with success. He compelled the 
fort of Wooda to surrender, and with inferior forces he repulsed the prince 
of Fardia, who had attacked bis lines near the towns of Rosendal. But it was 
impossible for him with so small an army to stop the progress of the Spa- 
niards in other places, or to face them in the open field. Farnese therefore 
pushed his conquests with great rapidity, ai^l made himself master of En- 
dove, Diest, and Westerlo, while he practised every art of negociation and 
intrigue against Bruges, Ghent, and other places. 

During the course of these transactions- the duke of Anjou fell into a 
lingering illness at Dunkirk, which was generally supposed to be the effect 
of those hardships which be suffered in hb retreat from Antwerp. Whether 
he believed himself insecure in his present situation, while the prince of 
Parma was so briskly carrying on his conquests in the neighbourhood, or 
found that his health required a change of air, and a relaxation firom the 
fatigues of business, or whether he had conceived hopes<at this time of ob- 
taining, by a personal interview with his brother, ^more powerful assistance 
than he had hitherto received, does not appear with sufficient evidence. 
But whatever was the motive which detiermined him, he left Dunkirk, and 
set out for France. 

The prince of Parma was no sooner informed of his depar- 
^|J2^J|[gJJ^ ture, than be quitted Herentals, and led his troops to Dunkirk. 
g" y *« . The States, aware of the importance of that place, ordered 
mareschal Biron to march with all his forces to its relief. But 
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stich was the resentment which theGhentese and otberFlemiogs bad con- 
ceived against the French,that no consideration could prevail upon them 
to suffer Biron to pass through their territories. They bad resolved, they 
said, never to accede to the late agreement with the duke, whom they could 
liot trust, and they would not be indebted to his troops for their defence. 
The consequence to be expected followed. The garrison of Dunkirki 
^^hich consisted whoUy of French, gave up the town in a few, days to the 
prince of Parma. He then laid siege to Nieuport, and took it with so much 
facility as gave gromid for a suspicion of treachery on the part of the gar- 
rison. He intended next to have invested Osteod, but having learnt that 
the prince of Qrange had taken particular pains to provide for its security 
he relinquished his design ; and having turned bis arms against Dix- 
mude and Meoiogen, he subdued these and several other places with a de- 
gree of celerity with which the people of the Netherland had never been 
aX:c.ustoiiied to see any military enterprises carried on. Bgt bis success 
served on]y to. dazzle and confound the confederates, instead of opening 
their eyes to the fatal consequences of that discord which had exposed so. 
great a number of their associates as easy prey to the Spaniards. Except 
-angonenting the garrisons- of two or three towns, in the preservation of which 
some of the deputies were personally interested, no vigorous resolution of 
any consequehce was formed by the States, although they held their ses^oos 
daUy. and were daily alarmed with fresh accounts of some new loss which 
the -confederacy bad sustained. 

About this time ah incident fell out at Antwerp, which 
strongly marks the spirit by which the Flemings were ac- ^ij^'^^l^ai^ 
ttiated on this occasion^ The prince of Orange having given ^ p"°^ <^ 
orders for building an additional rampart for the greater se- 
curity of the castle, some secret partisans of Spain took occasion from 
thence to insinuate, that he intended to deliver the fortress to the French, 
and was now preparing it for their reception. The people too easily be- 
lieved this injurious su^estion ; and having taken up arms, they ran tu- 
myltuously to the castle* with a resolution to expel the garrison. William 
immediately, presented himself before them. The sight of a person whom 
they'had been so^long accustomed to revere, joined to the evidence which 
they received on the spot, of the fitter falsehood of that report which they 
had 80 rashly credited, appeased the fury of the greater number, and 
quelled the tumult. But there were some among them more audacious 
and malignant than the rest, who called him by the contumelious names of 
' deserter and traitor of his country, 'i his treatment, so unmerited from a 
people whom he had saved from ruin^ afiected him in the most sensible 
manner. He admonished the magistrates to ,take cognisance of the. licen- 
tiousness of which they bad been spectators. But iioding, that, on ac- 
count of the great number of the guilty, they were afraid to exercise their 
authority, he left Antwerp, and retired into Zealand, after having 
delivered directions to the magistrates in. writing, for the govern- ^zeSSSI 
ment and defence of the city, and nominated the Sieur de St. July 23. 
Aldegonde, chief magistrate, or governor^ for the ensuing year 4* 

q Of the afiiictioii of .the maritime prbvinoes towards the prince of Orange, and of the tnist 
and oonfidence whteh they reposed in him, he Received abcjut this time a conspicaoas proof, 
by a resolution into which all . the cities entered, except two, of creating him eari ot Hoihind 
and Zeahmd with idl the powers and privileges which belonged to that ancient dignlQr. liow 
far the prince himself contributed to their formii>g this resolution, does not appear from the 
cotemporaqr historians. It (^ not contradict the treaty fartween the United States and tkie 
duke <^ Anjoa ; as. by that treaty, the maritime provinces had only bound themselves to con* 
trib'ate their share of the public expences. Yet it was matter of some obloquy against th» 
prhioe^ of whom it was said, that ^ had not been inattentive to his private interest. 
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^g^ William did not intend, bjr changing the fiJace of his residence, to 
withdraw his attention !rom the southern prorinces. He interested him- 
self as much as ever in their affairs, and meant only to provide for his own 
security, and to remove the assembly of the States (which was summoned 
to meet at Middleburg) to a situation in which the deputies would not M 
so much influenced by the emissaries of Spain, nor so much disturbed in 
their deliberationa by the tumultuous dispoiiition of the people. He still 
emf^oyed all his interest to reconcile the cities .of Brabant and Flanders 
to the continuance of the French troops in the Netherlands. And his 
endeavours proved effectual with Brussds, and some other towns, which 
lay nearest to the enemy ; but Ghent, and most of the other cities, re* 
mained as inflenble as ever, and resolved never to admit the French within 
their territories, or to be indebted to them for ^protection. The States 
therefore found it necessarf to give orders for the departure of these 
troops, at a time when every liiend of his country, who suffered himself 
to reflect on the critical situation of the confederacy, thoaght that tbB 
provinces ought rather to have made concessions to Anjou ftnd the French 
king, in order to induce the latter to 'augment their number. Biron put 
them on board transports at Birvliet, and tiience conducted Uiem by sea to 
France. 

^* The Spaniards were now at liberty to pursue their conquests 

^*^^'^' almost wi^ottt opposition. Famese immediately formed the 
blockade' of Ipres. AUost was sold to him by^ an English and Walloon 
garrison for the payment of their arrears. The country of Waes, tod the 
town of Ruplemonde on theScheld, were'sdbdued, and Zutphen too was 
taken by surprise ; the consequence of which was, that the Velowe, an 
extensive territory between the Issel and the Rhine, was laid open to the 
incursions of the enemy. 

In the mean time the secret partizans^ of Spain were daily increasing in 
Bruges, Ghent, and other places * Many persons had declared themselves 
against Anjou with so much violence, that they dreaded his return. Many 
were intimidated by the rapidity of the prince of Parma's conquests. 
Some having been intrusted with the public money, were afraid of being 
called to account for their management of it b^ the prince of Orange and 
the States, and all pf them werie allured to their first allegiance by the mo- 
deration with which Famese treated such as had already submitted to 
him, and the strict fidelity with which he adhered to his engagements. 

Among the persons who, prompted by these motives, were desirous of 
again reducing their country under the Spanish government, the prince of 
Orange had the mortification to find bis brother-in-law, count Heremberg* 
This nobleman, weak, inconstant, and governed by his wife, who wast^ 
prince's sister, but had for some time been at variance with her brother, 
had formed the design of delivering the province of Guelderland, of which 
he had been appointed governor, into the hands of ^e Spaniards, itis 
plot having been detected before it was ripe for execution, he was seized 
and imprisoned by an order <^ the States. But having been afterwards 
set at liberty upon his parole, he gave irrefiragable proof of his guilt by 
by flying over to the enemy. 

The prince of Chimai's intrigues in Flanders were more 
Tiwj*^^ successful than those of Heremberg. He was eldest son of the 
cuMi. duke d'Arscbot, and had b^en educated in the Catholic faith ; 

1 hut some time before the present period, he had openly pro* 

fessed the reformed religion, and attached' himself with much apparent 
zeal to the party of the prince of Orajige and the States. Conscious that 
both his religionaud patriotism were meregrimacey he hatd laboured with can- 
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snmmate artifice to Temore inj smpicioDs that might be entertained of 
his siacerity. He was perpetually surrounded with the proteatant 
ministers, trith vrhom he lired on the most familiar terms ; and he publis ed 
an apology for his conduct, in which, with the highest encomiums on the pro- 
teatant faith, he mingled the bitterest invectires against Philip, bestowing 
on him every reproachful epithet which the most implacable hatred conld 
suggest. By these means ne had insinuated himself into the favour of 
great nambers of the proti^stants, and particularly those of Bruges, who 
conferred upon him the goverment of their town. The prince of Orange, 
baling received information of a secret correspondence which he 
held with the Catholics^ had at first attempted to dissuade the peo- ^'^*' 
pie of Bruges from electing him th^r governor, and he now gave secret 
instractions to the magistrates, to employ ' colonel Boyd, a Scotch officer,, 
who commandfed one of the regiments in garrison, to deprive Chimai of 
his authority. Boyd affected to enter heartily into the plaa proposed, but 
he betrayed the magistrates, and. gave immediate information of their de-< 
sign to Chimai ; who, through an artful misrepresentation of their con- 
duct, was enabled to expel them from the city. He then put others into 
their place who were devoted to his interest, and still pretended aU his 
wonted zeal for the reformed religion, till, having obliged many of the 
principal citizens to withdraw, he made, himself master of the town, and 
then delivered it to the prince of Parma; upon conditioh that the 
prince should confer upon him the government of the province. To * 
the obtaining of this request, which was granted by Farnese, and con- 
firmed by PUlip, Chimai thought hknself the better entitled, as he had 
contributed in the same perfidioo^ manner to the reduction of Ipres, which, 
after a blockade of nin^ months, had lately been obliged to surrender. 
Not long after this he threw off the mask of religion, and t>oth he and one 
of the protestant ministers, who had been a principal instrument of his' 
deceit, publicly abjured Calvinism, and declared themselves converts to 
the popish faith ^ 

An attempt of the same nature with that of Chimai on Bruges was 
made by tmbise, and other agents of t*amese, to reduce Ghent and Den-* 
dremonde under the Spanish power. In order to second their endeavours, 
the princiB of Parma had pitched his camp between Ghent and Bruges ; 
but the plan which had beeq formed for the surprise of Oendremonde was 
discovered, and Imbise, the principal contriver, who was chief magistrate 
of Ghent, a factious and turbulent old man, was condemned and executed. 
During these transactions, the prince of Orange was employed in 
establishing a thorough reconcilement between the States and the 2?^ ^ 
duke of Anjou, whose return with a numerous army William con- °^^ 
sidered as the only remedy for the increasing calamities of the common* 
wealth. There was more reason now than ever to expect that Anjou 
would soon be able to fulfil his engagements. . Through the queen-mother's 
intercession, Henry had openly declared his resolution to exert himself 
with vigour in the support of his brother's interest in the Netherlands. An 
ambassador had been sent by the States to congratulate with the Duke on 
this 'desirable e?ent, and to acquaint him of their having consented to cer- 
tain conditions which he had proposed. His joy on this occasion was ex- 
treme, and he now itidulgbd the most flattering expectations ; but he did 
not long suryive these events, which gave him so much pleasure. Having 
never enjoyed perfect heahh since the hardships which he underwit ii^ 

r MrtereO) p. 357. Umatm^ ttb. I^ni. o. xt. 
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1J84. bis retreat from Antwerp, he vras seized about this time with an 
^^^^ illness wbi' h might have been easily ar.coanted for, from the an- 
sound state of his constitution ; bat which, agreeably to the prac- 
tice of the age, was attribnted to poison •• Whatever was the caase, be 
- died in great pain, at Chateau-Thierry, on the 10th of June, 1584, at 
the age of thirty. 

Such was the concbision of the restless life of this prince, 
Hu duuMfer. whose weaknesses and vices were equally pernicious to him- 
self, to the Netherlands, and to France, Improvident of the 
future, and unable to judge for himself, he was a slave to the selfish purpo- 
ses of others, as well as to his own humour and caprice.- He seems like- 
wise to have been incapable of discerning, the merit or demerit of those 
who approached him. or the soundness or folly of the counsels which they 
• offered. He was not void of friendship or attachment* apd he was active 
and ambitious ; but he was entirely destitute of that patience^ steadiness, 
and resolution, which are necessary in carrying on any important enter- 
prise ; and his conduct tovirards the United Provinces above related, too 
clearly justifies what was said of him by his sister Margaret, that if fraud 
and infidelity were to be banished from the earth, there was in him a stock 
sufficient from which it might be soon replenished f 
AMMtmation ^^^ ^^^ death, at the present crisis, wos a real calamity to the 
of the prinee people of the United Provinces ; but the memory of it was 
'*'^' soon effaced by a much greater calamity, which iq a few weeks 
afterwards befcl them, in the death of the prince . of Orange ;. against 
whom one of those atrocious attempts, to which. Philip's proscription gave 
birth, proved at last successful. It was planned, and afterwards execated 
in Delft, by Balthazar Gerard, a native of Villefans in Burgundy. This 
man, in order to facilitate his admission into the prince's presence, had call- 
ed himself the son of a French protestant, of the name of Guion, who had 
suffered for the sake of his religion. Ey this fictitious account of his ex- 
traction, joined to an artful affectation of zeal for the reformed religion and. 
the service of the States, he became known to the prince ; and William 
wa9 so far deceived by this impostor, that he put htm into the train of aa 
ambassador to the court of France. This mark of confidence did not di- 
vert him from his ungenerous design ; on the contrary, he had no sooner 
returned from France, than he resolved to carry it into execution ; and be 
would have done so, as he afterwards declared, on his first arriyal, when he 
was admitted with letters into the prince's apartment, if he had not neglected 
to furnish himself with arms. But in a few days after, having returned to 
the palace, on the pretence of applying for a pass-port, he placed himself 
at the door of that apartment, in which the prince was at dinner with his 
wife Louisa de Cologni, and his sister the countess of Scwartzenburgh, and 
waited there with a cloak cast round him, till they were retiring into another 
room. The princess, observing him look confused and pale^ was greatly 
alarmed, and enquired what he wanted. He comes for a passport, answer-, 
ed the prince ; when the assassin, stepping forward* shot him in the bpdy 
with a pistol loaded with three balls. William had time only to say, " God • 
have mercy on me, and this afflicted people : I am grievously woutidedi'* 
Immediately after which he tell down, and in a {^yi moments af- 
Jaiyioth. terwards expired " ; the princess, overwht^lmed with anguish, look- 
ing on ; whose peculiar fate it was to see her second husband 
murdered, as her illustrious father, and her first husband, the amiable 
Teligni, had been, in the massacre of Paris, some years before. 



* It vas luppoied to have been given him by his nhyaician bribed bj the eourt of 
t9entiyogUo« ii75. Davila^ L vL &e. « In the fif^-Moond year of his •!«. 
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The morderer in the mean time bad made his escape out of the ^^ 
palace by a back-door, and bad almost reached the nunparCs. He 
was preparing to throw himself into the ditch, which was full of water, in 
the hopes of being able to swim over, when he was overtaken by two of 
the prince's gnards. 

Upon his first examination he declared, that, six years before the present 
period, be had formed the design of patting^ the prince to death ; that he 
bad then been deterred from his pnrpose by his friends ; that he had again 
resdmed it, when the king published his edict of proscription ; that having 
been iu the service^of Du Pr^, secretary to count Mans veldt, he had pro- 
cured from him some blank subscriptions of the count's, which, in order 
to gain credit, he had delivered to the prince ; that he had communicated 
his design to four Jesuits in Treves and Toumay, who assured him, that if 
he should die in the execution of it, he would be deemed a martyr by the 
church. 

To these circumstances, after the torture was applied, he subjoined, 
that the reward promised in the proscription bad been his principal mo- 
tive ; that he had made kn6wn his piirpose to the prince of Parma, and 
had been desired by him to converse with his secretary, Christopher 
Assonville ; that Assonville had desired him to reflect on the difficulties 
which h9 must encounter ; but bad assured him, that he could not per- 
forna a more acceptable service either to the King o^ the prince of 
Parma ; that he might depend, with perfect security, upon receiving the 
money promised in the King's e<iiict of proscription ; but exhorted him re- 
peatedly to deny, in case of his being seized, that the prince of Parma bad 
approTod of his design ; although the prince, he said, had in reality ap- 
proved of it, and had consented to his using the blank subscriptions. 

When he was informed of the sentence pronounced against him, in 
which it was ordained, that his right hand should be biirnt off, and the flesh 
of his body . torn from the bones with burning pincers, he was at first 
thrown into the most dreadful consternation, and lamented bitterly that 
he had suffered the thirst of wealth to betray him into an action, which 
had plunged him into such intolerable misery ; but he soon recovered hit 
natural fortitude, and said, that, far from repentinc of what he bad done, 
he was conscious of having merited the favour of God, and was sure of 
being admitted into a state of eternal happiness. And in this temper of 
mind he remained, both in the interval before his execution, and in the 
time of it, during which he exhibited, a degree of composure and tranquil- 
lity that filled the spectators with astonishment. 

The highest encomiums were bestowed on this deluded wretch by the 
popish ecclesiastics in . the southern provinces ; and m many cities they 
would . have lighted up bonfires, and celebrated public rejoicings, if the 
consent of the people could have been obtained ; but even the prince of 
Parma's troops refused to join in these rejoicings, and openly declared 
their condemnation of an act, which they found repugnant to the dictates 
of their hearts, whatever might be said in justification of it, on the prin- 
ciples of crooked politics, or the popish faith. 

It will be unnecessary to inform the reader of the grief and consterna- 
tion, which this melancholy event diffused throughout the confederated 
?Tovinces. Each person mourned as for his parent, his guardian, and 
riend, and felt for the loss which the State had sustained, as men are 
wont to feel for their private and domestic calamities. Being now de- 
prived of the person whose wisdom had, for many years, been their prin- 
cjiptA support, they considered themselves as destitute and iorlom> and 

41, 
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were oi^erwhelmed with the most gloomy apprehentio&s of their 

*'"• future fate ^. 

Never was any person better fitted than ^e prince of Orange 
C towyr t for the difficult sitoation in which he was placed, or better 

***** qualified for the arduous task of delivering an injured people 
from the yoke of their oppressor. Even his bitterest enemies alloiv him 
to have been possessed of vit^ilance, application, penetration, and saga- 
city, joined with a pecnliar dexterity io governing the incKnations of men, 
\nd in conciliating and preserving their affections. To these accomplish* 
ments both the history of bis life, and the testimony of t^e best informed his- 
torians, authorise ns to add the virtues of fortitude and magnaninoity, of 
ju}*tice and equity, of patience, equanimity, and moderation, which wert 
ttever perhaps found united in one person in so eminent a degree ^. 
Amidst all the variety of fortune which he experienced, he was nevet 
either elated or depressed ; but whether the events in which he wajs in^ 
terested were prosperous or adverse, he preserved on all occasions the 
same composure and serenity of soul* 

By a respectable popish historian 7, he is accused of avarice and ra* 
pacity ; yet that author has not been able to produce a single fact to justify 
his charge It appe&rs not from any historian, that he was ever gailty of 
employing his power for the purpose of advancing his private interest, to 
the pr« judice either of individuals or the pubKc. He always dectioe^ 
taking any concern in administering the finances. He did not even exact 
payment of the revenue which the States had appointed him ; and at hii 
death he left his private affairs so much encumbered, that the States found 
it necessary to make provision for the support of his widow and childreoz. 

The same historian has loaded him with the imputation of fraud srod 
hypocrisy, of which, however, no proof was ever given but general in- 
vective, flor a single instance of deceit produced by his most inveterate 
enemies. Before his rupture with J'hilip, he testified on all occasions his 
disapprobation of the measures that were pursued ; and afler it, he acted 
uniformly the part of an open Toe. He had no religion, say some Catho- 
lie writers, but what his interest and ambition dictated. Yet he was de- 
cent and irreproachable in his conduct, as well as punctual in dischaiging 
the functions of that religion which he professed ; nor do these* authors 
pretend to offer any other evidence to justify their surmise, but that he 
gave up the Catholic religion, in which he had been educated at the court 
a£ the emperor, and returned to that with which his mind had been tinc- 
tured in his earliest infancy* His religion was not indeed of the same 
Spirit either with that of those whom he ibrsook, or of many of those 
whose cause he adopted. It suffered him not to regard either speculative 
opinions or external rites, as sufficient ground for harassing and butcher- 
ing those from whom he differed in opinion. But in an age of cruel 
gloomy superstition, with v^hich almost ^11 the companions of his youth 
were deeply infected, his religion, conformably to the example and pre- 
cepts of its author, was mild, moderate, and humane. Nor was it to one 
sect of Christians only that his moderation and humanity extended. As 
he did what he could, while he adhered to the Catholic faith, to put 
a stop to the persecution of the protestants^ so after he had embraced 
the reformed religion, he exerted his most strenuous endesivours to pro- 
tect the Catholics from violence, and to procure liberty for them to ex- 
ercise their religion as far as was consistent with the public peace. To 

♦ 
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infer from this conduct that he had no religion of his owd, is jB^ing a ^^^ 
-great deal farther than to assert the lawfuhiess of persecution ; it is 
equivalent to maintaining that no christian can be sincere who can live at 
peace ^ith those who differ from him in his religions persuasion. 

It is not to the purpose which the popish historians intended to serve 
oy their portraits of William's character, to say of him tnat he was %m- 
bttiQua ; in itself, ambitidn merits neither praise nor blame, but is culpa- 
ble or laudable according to' the'en'd at which ij aspires; and the means 
vrhich it employs. But if we judge concernibg the* character of the 
prince of Orange according to this criterion, it must be impossible for 
persons so opposite in their principles, as the Catholic and protestant his- 
torians, to agree. 

If, with the former, we place the rights of all sovereigns on the same 
foundation, without distinguishing: between an absolute prince and the sov- 
ereign of a free people, and believe that every prince is, by an indefea- 
sible and divine right, entitled to exercise a despotic power over the 
religion and liberty of his subjects ; if we believe, that, with the permission 
of the pope, a king may violate his raosf solemn oaths, and that the obli- 
gations of his subjects to obedience remain in force, even after every con- 
dition upon which they entered into them has been violated . if, with such 
principles as these, we judge of the character of the prince of Orange, 
it will be difficult not to consider him as guilty both of perjury and rebel- 
lion ; and in this case, the most favourable verdict that can be passed 
upon his conduct, is to say. that it proceeded from a criminal ambition. 

But if, on the other hand, we regard the pontiff's pretensions to the 
power of setting men at liberty from their oaths as absurd and impious ; 
if we regard the rights of subject as no less sacred than those of kings ; if 
we distinguish between a prince invested with unlimited authority, and one 
whose power is circumiscribed by the fundamental laws of the state ; be- 
tween a prince whose gright to his dominions is indefeasible, and one who 
obtained his sovereignty only upon certain terms, which he swore to fi^lfil^ 
while his subjects engaged to yield their obedience on condition of his ful- 
filling them ; in this case, our judgment of William's character will he ex- 
tremely different from what it was on the former supposition We shall 
not be satisfied with barely asserting his innocence of those crimes of 
which his enemies have accused him, but shall confer upon him the 
glorious appellations which his countrymen bestowed, of the father of his 
country and the guardian of its liberty and laws, who generously sacrificed 
his interest, ease, and safety to the public good, and who, first by counsel 
and persuasion, and afterwards by force of arms, -did more to rescue his 
fellow-citizens from oppression, than was ever done in such unfavourable 
circumstances by any patriot in the world before*. 

* Wiliiam left issue, four sons and eight daughters. By his first wife, Anne of Egmont, 
countess of Buren, he had Philip'WilKam, who was detained for thirty years a prisoner in 
Spitin ; and Mary de Nassau, who was married to count Hohenloe. 

By his second wife, Anne, daughter of Maurice, elector of Saxony, he had prince Maurice* 
so much celebrated in the history of the Netherlands, and a daughter, named Emilia, who 
married Emanuel, son of Don Antonio, prior of Grata 

By his third wife, Charlotte de Bouciion, daughter of the dukede Montpensier, he had six 
daughters, viz. 

1st, Louisa Juliana, who was married tm Frederic IV. Elector Palatine. 

3d, Elizabeth, whom he gave in marriage to Henry de la Tour duke of Bouillon ; and who, 
besides other children, bore her husband the celebrated Viscount de Tui^ime. 

3d, Catharine, who married Lewis, count de Hanau, 

4th, Charlotte Brabaotiiia, married to Claude, duke de la Trimoudle, to whom she bore 
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ih99MmM women oT Derby, who diaHnguidied lienelf doriDg Ihe citU wan io 
^'^ Eii|.lai><i s and fttm whont are ckKcndcd tbepreMot noUe familie&iof Dcrlgr and Athol. 

Sth Charlotte Flandriiia d« NaMM^ who embnoad the Catholie refigioB, and died abbe« 
tf SLCrdiinPoidcn. And, 

0ih BmUia de Nanra, who watmarriad to the duke of Laaibai^K. 

Bs hia Ibiiith and Um, wife, LoaiM de Coll(ni« danabtar of the mat admiral de CfaatiDoB, 
Wtmam bad qpe toa, Heory-Frederie, who laeeeedad his brother Manriee 19 the prineipalitf 



of Oraage. and b his authority hi the United ProdneeSi 

BasUes this niinieffvm oftpmg^ WHIiam left a natnral son, Justb de Naiwi^ wlio waabigl^ 
imeatad for bn brataiy and aondaatt wai optwKad with aavaval aosportatat eommand^ aad 
lloAHiiiiaHlMDadfai ^ leqncL 
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The prince of Parma did not neglect the opportunity which ,„^ 
the distress occasioned by the death of the prince of Orange af- 2f»P^?f^ 
ibrded him, to persuade the confederated proyinces to accept of or£?8tttflii 
peace. But their distrust of Philip, their attachment to the Pro- 
testant faith, and the other causes mentioned above, still retained their in- 
fluence, and rendered them averse to any reconcilement with a prince, 
against whom their indignation was more inflamed than ever, by the cruel 
injury which they had lately suffered. They could attend to nothing now 
but how to prosecute the war with vigour, or to testify their respect for the 
memory of the prince of Orahge. 

William's eldest son, the count of Buren, was still a prisoner in 
Spain ; and hitf second, prince Maurice* , was engaged in the study J£^ 
of literature and science at the university of Leyden. On this young 
man, who at the time of bis father's death, was only eighteen years old,of great 
hopes, and whose actions afterwards exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of his countrymen, the States bestowed the greatest part of the dig- 
nities which his fiiuer had enjoyed. Besides creating him high-admiral of 
the Union, they conferred upon him the government of Holland, Zealand, 
and Utrecht. And, in order to supply his want of experience, and secure 
his being early instructed in the military art, they appointed count Hohen- 
loe, the most accomplished officer in their service, to be his lieutenant or 
deputy» till he should attain to greater maturity of years and understanding. 

From this conduct of the States, which proved that William's 
ascendant over them had not terminated with his life, Farnese 2rB!^S!l!& 
perceived that it would be impossible to bring the war to a conclu- g£^^ 
sion in any other way than by force of arms. Dismissing there- 
fore all thoughts of peace, he proceeded with great activity in the military 
operations which he had begun in Brabant and Flanders ; and his success 
was in proportion to the prudence and vigilance which be exerted. Be- 

• GrandiMii If tiw motko's side, of the odebcited elector of Sexony of the ome name: 
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sides the towns above meDtioned. he had lately acquired ViWordeo 
and Dendremonde, but he had not yet reduced Ghent, Brussels, or 
Antwerp. To havp proceeded separately against each of those places, in 
the ordinary way of sieges, would have protracted the war to an excessive 
length. Instead of that method, he bethought himself of another, which 
was suggested by the situation of the several towns, and the nature of their 
resources. This was to make himself master of the banks of the rivers 
and canals on which they stood, while be sent out flying parties of horse to 
scour the adjacent country. And thus he not only put a stop to their trade, 
without which they could not subsist, but cut on all of them but Antwerp 
from every sort of communication with other places. For several months, 
however, the inhabitants declined entering into an j terms of accomnioda- 
tion. But when they considered that, unless he were obliged to draw off 
his troops by the approach of a superior army, they must soon be reduced 
to the last extremity, their resolution failed, they began to listen more 
patiently to the exhortations which the secret partisans of Spain were daily 
sounding in their ears ; and, at length, such of them as were situated in the 
more interior parts, first Ghent, and afterwards Brussels and some other 
inland towns, resolved to return under the Spanish government, upon con- 
ditions to which Farnese had, on different occasions, shewn himself willing 
to agree 

Of these conditions the most important were the following^ : ** That the 
people should engage to acknowledge no other sovereign but the king of 
Spain : That no religion but the Roman Catholic should be permitted, but 
that the Protestants should be allowed to remain in the Netherlands for 
two years, in order to dispose of their effects : That a sum of money 
should be paid for defraying the expences of the war : That all past oi^ 
fences should be forgiven, and all the ancient rights and privileges of the 
inhabitants restored and maintained inviolate." 

In fulfilling his part of these. copditions, Farnese not only acted with 
strict fidelity, but displayed a degree of lenity, and moderation that was 
admirably calculated to promote his views. Of the fine of three hundred 
thou!>aiid clowns, to which the people of Ghent consented in their treaty 
of surrender, he demanded only two hundred thousand And although in 
his act of indemnity six persons, more obnoxious than the rest, had been 
excepted, he required from them only a pecuniary fine. He was likewise 
at all times willing to listen to the complaints of the Protestants, and to 
redress their grievances**. 

All the considerable towns in Brabant were now subdued, ex- 
Anfwib *^^P^ Antwerp. The prince had early. formed the resolution of 
laying siege to that important city ; and some time before his ac- 
quisition of Ghent and Brussels, he had taken measures for beginning it. 
but in order to secure success, it was necessary that his utmost skill and 
strength should be exerted ; and he now applied himself to the prosecution 
of his design, with all the anxiety, ze^al, and industry, which an object of 
the highest consequence deserved. 

Antwerp was at this time not only the richest s^pd most splendid, but 
likewise the strongest city in the Netherlands. As it lies extended sdoog 
the banks of the Scheld, and the confederates still maintained their superi- 
ority at sea, it was thought to be sufficiently secured on one side by a strong 
wall which ran parallel to the river ; and on the other sides it was fortified 
by ramparts of extraordinary height, and a ditch filled with water, Qf 

b Meteren, p. 368. 
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such depth' and breadtii, as id the opinion of those times rendered it ,.. 
almost impregnable. 

Such was the judgment formed of it bj the prince of Parma, and on 
this account he did not intend to attempt reducing it by storm, but to hare 
recoarse to the slower method of blockade, which he knew must sooner or 
later prove successful. # 

On the side towards the land, he found it extremely easy to render the 
blockade complete, as the States had no army able to contend with him id 
the field, and all the neighbouring towns were in his possession. But these 
circumstances he perceived would be of little advantage, while the besieg- 
ed remained masters of the Scheld ; and therefore, to deprive them of this 
I*es6arce, was the great object to which all his operations, during this cele-^ 
brated siege, were directed. 

The people at Antwerp had penetrated into hid design, and had omitted 
nothing in their power to prevent him from carrying it into execution. 
With. this view they had constructed two forts, one on each side of the 
Wver, about three miles below the town ; to one of which they gave the 
name of Liefifkensoech, and to the other that of Lillo. Farnese judged it 
necessary to begin his operations with reducing these forts. He sent the 
Marquis de Roubais against Lieffkensoech, which stood on the Flanders 
side of the Scheld, while Mondragon laid siege to Lillo. Roubais found 
no great difficulty in fulfilling the general's intention with regard to Lieff- 
kensoech. * But Mondragon's attempt on the fort of Lillo was not attended 
with the same success. This fort was valiantly defended by colonel Bal- 
four, a Scotch officer of distinguished merit, and Teligny, the worthy son 
of the brave La None. After battering the ramparts for several days,.. 
Moodragon attempted to take the fort by storm, but was repulsed ; afld in 
his repulse, and a sally which the garrison had made some days before, he 
sustained the loss of no less than two thousand men. 

Upon receiving intelligence of this disaster, the prince of Paniia, after 
settling the government of the towns which he had lately conquered, came 
himself to view the scene of action. He found that all the time and pains 
and blood which had been spent in the siege of this fort had been misappli- 
ed ; and pergeived, that as it stood at some distanee from the banks, it did 
not materially interfere with his plan for putting a stop to the navigation of 
the river. • 

For this reason, instead of pushing the immediate reduction of it, he was 
satisfied with blockading it on the land side, so as to prevent the excursions 
of the garrison. 

Having giving instructions for this purpose, he called a council 
of his general officers, and laid 'before them his project for block- ^^fS^ 
ing up the Scheld, by building a bridge over it, to intercept the pIw lor 
communication between the besieged city and the maritime pro- tte*^sdhleidr 
vinces ; an enterprise which, had it failed, would have exposed 
him to derision, but which shewed the boldness of his genius, and has con-' 
tributed, more than almost any other of his military achievements, to raise 
his character to that exalted rank which it holds in the annals^of history. 

By most of the officers his proposal was regarded as chimerical. For 
where, said they, can materials be found for so great an undertaking ? And 
even if they should be found, yet how is it possible to transport them hither ? 
By land*carriage, it is utterly impracticable ; nor would it seem to be much 
easier by water, while the enemy possesses so great a superiority in naval 
force. Besides that, no beams, they observed, were of sufficient length to 
reach the bottom of the river. 
To build a bridge of ships^ they thought, would be equally impracticable, 
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1W4 because he did not possess so great a namber as was necesaary, and it 
would be impossible to collect them from different places, in the face 
of a vigilant enemy, of a superior naral strength. Aqd even allowing it 
were possible, either with beams or ships to construct such a bridge as was 
projected, yet it would be quickly destroyed by the ice, or by the tides and 
•storms, or by the enem^ 

But Famese, conscious of resources in the fertility of his genius, of 
which his officers could form no idea, was not discouraged by these objec- 
tions. He considered that the measure on which he had resolved was the 
only one by which Antwerp could be reduced, and that till he should reduce 
that city, and thereby get possession of a naval force, the towns lately ac- 
quired (which usually carried on their trade by the way of Antwerp) must 
suffer the greatest ioconveniencies, and it would be in vain for him to at« 
tempt the conquest of the maritime provinces. 

Determined by these considerations, he proceeded instantly to make the 
preparations necessary for executing his design. Having first sounded the 
river, and measured its breadth in different places, he found, that between 
the village, of Ordham in Brabant, and Caloo in Flanders, it was neither so 
deep nor so broad, as above or below. At this place therefore he resolved 
to build a bridge. And he began with raising two strong forts, opposite to 
each other on the different sides of the river, besides several redoubts, on 
which, as well as on the forts, he planted a great number of cannon, to de- 
fend the bridge when finished, and to protect the workmen while engaged 
in building it. 

In the mean time he ransacked all the country round for materials, and 
had the good fortune to find at Dendremonde and Ghent, great quantities of 
evefy thing requisite for the int^nded work if he could have conveyed his 
materials to Caloo down the Scheld, a great expence of labour and time 
would have been saved This he repeatedly attempted ; but he soon 
found that it was impossible to escape the vigilance of the citizens, who 
being directed in all their operations by St. Aldegonde, lay in wait for his 
boats near Antwerp, and either took or destroyed them. 

In order to avoid the repetition of this disaster, Faroese made, on the 
Flanders side near Borcht, which stands higher than Antwerp, a large cut 
in the dyke of the Scheld, by which he laid all the neck of land between 
Borcht and Caloo under Water ; opening an egrefs for the water by another 
cut near Caloo, and transporting hir apparatus for the bridge across the in- 
undation. This expedient rendered it unnecessary for his boats to pass by 
Antwerp, and they likewise arrived sooner at their destined port. 

But St. Aldegonde having built a -redoubt on the Brabant side, opposite 
to the cut at Borcht, and stationed some armed vessels to cruise there, soon 
rendered the passage as difficult as before. Famese was therefore obliged 
to adopt another experiment, much more laborious than the former, but 
which he knew would certainly be attended with success. This was to .dig 
a canal fifteen Italian miles in length, to join the inundation just now men- 
tioned, with a little river which Atlls into the Scheld at Ghent. That he 
might finish this arduous undertaking the more speedily, he fixed his head- 
quarters at Beveren, in the neighbourhood of the canal, and was perpe- 
tually present himself, exhorting and encouraging. the workmen ; and some- 
times taking the spade and pick axe into his own band The work was 
finished with wonderful expedition, and fully answered his expectation. As 
the enemy could have no access either to the canal, or the river with which 
it communicated, he conveyed all necessary materials and engines from 
Ghent without opposition, and immediately sjterwards began the construe- 
tion of the bridge^ 
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The two eitremities of this edifice were formed of huge ^^^^ 
beams, driven into the bottoin of the river by the force of .en- OeMhptMn 
gioes, and strongly bound together by other transverse or cross ^^, 
beams « This p.art of the work, called.the stacados or ei»tacados, 
raD from each side of the river towards the middle of it^ as far as the depth 
of the water would allow ; which on the Flanders side wa9 two hundred 
feet, and on the other nine hundred These stacados were only twelve 
feet broad,' except towards the two extremities^ next the centre of the river, 
where their breadth being increased to forty feet, two forts were erected 
upoD them, and furnished with artillery.^ The whole was. covered at top 
with strong planks, and a.parapet five feet high, of the thickest planks, was 
raised upon it for the security of the soldiers. A row of piles was then 
driven deep into the bottom of the river, parallel to each of the stacados, 
at the distance of a few feet from tbera, and strongly fastened to the beams 
of which they were composed. Besides which, another row of long beams 
poioted with iron, was placed horizontally a little above the surface of the 
water ; stretching out a considerable length from the bridge on' both sides^ 
so as to make it dangerous for ships to approach. 

By this part of the work, the navigation of the river was considerably 
straitened ; but as there was an open space in the middle, between the 
beads of the estacados, of more than one thousand two hundred and fiflj 
feet, the enemy's ships, taking advantage sometimes of the night, and 
sometimes of the wind and tide, continued, though not without loss, {o pass 
and repass as formerly ; and the city was still .abundantly supplied with 
provisions. Faroese having from the beginning intended to fill up»th& 
intermediate space with ships, had with great difficulty collected two and 
thirty » which he judged to be a sufficient number. These vessels, afte^ the 
masts had been taken out, were placed with their sides parallel to each 
other, at the distance of about twenty feet. They were strongly fastened 
together by chains, and were fixed in their places by anchors at both ends, 
ID such a manner that the sailors could shorten or lengthen their cables, as 
the tide either rose or fell. Over the intermediate spaces, strong beams 
went from one ship to another. • Above these were laid planks ; and the 
same sort of parapet was erected, as that which was raised on the stacados* 
Thirty soldiers and four sailors were put on board each ship, and all th^ 
ships were planted with artillery. 

For the greater security of this part of the work, a flota one thousand 
two hundred feet long was. constructed of barks, bound together in- the 
same manner as the ships of ;vhieh the bridge was formed, with the 
same sort of beams pointed with iron, resemblio^^ a file of pikes, stretching 
from that end of the barks which lay next to the enemy. These barks 
were filled with empty casks, to prevent them Arom being sunk, and were 
fiiced in their place by anchors. Of this kind of flota, two were con- 
structed, consisting each of two^and thirty barks, one above, and the 
other below the bridge, at the distance of two hundred yards. 

This stupendous work e furnished employment to the prince of Parma's 
fleet and army for more than half a year. Without a fleet of considerable 
strength it could not have been executed, and the procuring of thisHeet in 
such disadvantageous circumstances, was one of the many striking proofs 
which Farnese exhibited on this occasion^ of that extraordinary activity and 
enterprise by which his character is so eminently distinguished. With in- 
finite labour and difficulty he had equipped, at Ghent and Dunkirk, forty 
armed vessels, and put them under the command of the Marquis de KoubM ;- 

• c It wa9 finished Febroarjr 1595* 
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who heiiog weU aopported by the forts and redoubts on the banks 
of the rifer» protected the workmeo, io spite of the most vkcorous 
efiorts which the besieged could make to io terra pt them. 

Farnese however would not probably have succeeded io his eDterprise, 
if the United Sutes had exerted themseWes with vigour, proportioned 
either to that of the enemy« or to the importance of the prize contested. 
It now appeared how great was the loss which the confederacy had sustain- 
in the death of the prince of Oraoge> By William's superior rank, wie^ 
dooi, and experience, some turbulent leaders had been restrained, who, 
after his death, indulged their factions, interested spirit, without regard to 
the pernicious consequences which might ensue. Among these was Tres* 
loqg whom the States had appointed commander of the HiteU destined for 
the relief of Antwerp* This man, whether from treachery or from private 
resentment, paid no regard to his instructions ; but on different pretences, 
at first delayed putting the orders of the iStates in execution ; and at last 
told them that he would not sail, unless some persons with whom he had 
quarrelled were removed from the magistracv. On this occasion, prince 
Maurice called an assembly of the States of the province, dismissed Tres- 
long from his employment, and put him under arrest. The command of 
the fleet was then given to count Hobenloe ; but the time in which its 
operations might have proved effectual, was past ; and the bridge, with 
all its fortidcations, as above described, was almost finished. 

No words can express the astonishment which it excited in the 
^n*^^ minds of the besieged. At the commencement of the. work, they 
^esi^cd. had regarded it rather as an object of derision, than as fitted to 
excite any serious apprehension or alarm. Their anxiety and 
terror now were in proportion to their former confidence and aecurity. 
They saw an entire stop put to their trade in every quarter. They already 
k\i many of the inconveniencies of a siege. Their imaginations repre- 
sented, in the most dreadful light, the calamities which they were about to 
suffer ; and persons of all ranks hegam to talk of the necessity <tf prevent- 
ing them in time, by making their peace with the enemy. But they 
were divided from forming any fixed resolution by St. Aldegonde, who em- 
ployed all his eloquence and address to rouse their abhorrence of the 
Spanish yokO) and to inspire them with the hopes of being able to raise the 
siege. 

** 1$ is not surprising, aaid he, in an assemUy of those who held 
^H^y^ public offices in the town, that many of our fellow-citizens should 
sowfe. tremble at the prospect of those hardships which usually attend 
a long continued siege. But while we cast our eyes forward to 
these, let us reflect on (he calamities which, we have reason to dread from 
a surrender. We have seen, within these few years, two memorable 
sieges, the siege of Haerlem, and that of Leyden. The people of Haer- 
lem, rather than submit to the last extremities, chose to throw themselves 
on the mercy of the Spaniards. But how bitterly did they repent of their 
having done so ? And bow much better had it been to have fidlen in the 
field of battle, than to suffer, as so great a number of the bravest did, that 
ignominious death, to which they were doomed by the cruel Spaniard t 
The inhabitants of Leyden, on the other hand, resolved rather to die, than 
to deliver themselves up to such a perfidious enemy ; and the consequence 
of their adhering to this resolution, was, that the siege was raised, and a 
period put to all their miseries. Can we hesitate in deciding which of 
these examples we ought to follow ? Is not death more eligible than submis- 
sion to the dominion of an enemy, from whom we have endured such intole- 
rable outrage ? 
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*'.If thk cUj abtdl fall ^^aio ander the yoke of these oppreesora, ^^^ 
can we douht that the citadel will be restored, and with it all the 
tyranny which they were wonit to exercke ? WiU not oar religion he pro- 
scribed, and the in^ttisttion established ? This iHuBtrioos city will then be* 
Come a coloby of 8pteitards4 Her commerce will he ruined, and her ki'* 
habitants obl^ed to Wander in search of places of abode, forlorn and indi« 
gent. But why shoald 1 thus describe the disasters of a surrender ? There 
is still no reason* for despair. It is impossible that this bridge can stand 
long^ against the efibrts which we shall make for its destruction* Let us 
not therefore be wanting to oursel? es ; but with a fixed unalterable pur- 
pose, let us embraoe the glorious alternative of liberty or death. '^ 

By these exhortations, joined to the respect in which his character was 
held, St. Aldegonde gained oiFer the citizens to a perfect conformity with 
hie sentiments ; and persuaded them to renew the oath, which they had for- 
merly taken, never to return under the dominion of the king of Spain, An 
edict was then published, prohibiting aU persons, under the severest 'penal- 
ties, from Itsteniogto any terms of accommodation that might be offered ; 
aAer which they proceeded with redoubled ardoui* to put in practice such 
expedients as had been devised for the demolition of the bridge 

In order to effectuate this^ they had been for some time past , 

employed in preparing fire ships, under the direction of Giam- ^TJeSerieS!^ 
heltt, a celebrated kdian engineer, who appears to have been eA lordemo- 
the aothor of this invention. They were formed of the thickest ^S^ ^ 
planks, and had each of them a mine or chamber in the middle* 
This iaine wa^ built in the strongest manner, and filled with gun-powder, 
and wiiik rugged stones, bullets^ and such other weighty materials, rammed 
hard and cloeev on purpose to increase the resistance and augment the 
Setce of the e»f losion. 

ThiS citizens lahoured at the same tiliie itk constructing a flat-bottomed 
Tessel of eatraerdinary strength and size, with which they intended to 
dltaclc the forts and redoubts on the hanks of the river. This enormous 
machine was more properly a floating castle than a ship^ aitd the town*6 
teople had, on account of the sanguine expectations which they conceived 
^ from it, given it the name of the *' end of the war." , 

While the people ^f Antwerp were thus employed, the confederates 
who l^y at LiUo, under count Hohenloe, made a vigorous attack on the 
fi>rt of Lieffkensoech, and compelled the garrison to surrender. From 
Lieff kensoech, they proceeded against another fort of the name of St. An* 
tony, which they likewise reduced with the same facility. When inteN 
licence was brought to the prince of Parma-, of their descent, he set out 
with a detachoaent of his army to oppose their progress, but both the forts 
bad surrendered before he could arrive. Being enraged against the com- 
manders of these forts, on account of their having made too feeble a re- 
sistance^ he ordered them both to be beheaded on the dyke of the Scheld, 
in sight of the enemy. He was the more concerned for the loss of Lieff* 
kensoech, as is gave the enemy free possession of the navigation of the 
river below the bridge;, and thereby tended to facilitate the execution of 
any design which they might form for its destruction. 

At first he imagined that the soticitude which the confederates had 
shewn for the recovery of Lieffkensoech, had proceeded from their in- 
tending to Biake an attempt upon the lower side of the bridge. But it soon 
appeared, that their only view waste second the operations of the besieged^ 
and to complete that ruin which they expected the explosion of the fire- 
ships would certainly produce. 
These vesseb were sent down the river, with a favourable wind and tide» 
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ISM. ^^ ^^^ foorth of April. The Spaniards, who bad got some imperfect 
intelKgence of their nature, were 6Ued with the most amdons expeeta* 
tioos. They knew them to be the fire-ehips from their unusual appearance, 
and were variously affected, according to the various conjectures wtBch they 
formed of the effects that were about to be produced. But they were all 
alike prompted by curiosity, to behold a spectacle which had never been 
eihihited in any siege before. And the banks of the rivef^ the forts and 
redoubts, and even the bridge itself, were crowded with spetrtators. 

Of several vessels which Giambelli had prepared, only two were con- 
structed in the manner above mentioned, the one of which contained in 
its mine six thousand pounds of gun- powder, and the other, seven thou- 
sand tive hundered pounds One of them ran ashore before it reached 
the bridge. But the other being more fortunate in its direction, was 
driven towards that part of the bridge, where the stacado on the Flanders 
aide was united to the ships. A great number of the Spanish officers and 
soldiers had the courage to jump on board, in order to extinguish the train, 
which Giambelli had contrived in such a manner, as to require an hour 
before it could reach the mine. The prince of Parma had advanced a 
little way on the stacado, to wait for the event ; but was prevailed opon 
by his officers to retire. He had scarcely entered the neighbouring fort 
when the eiplosion happened, with a noise more dreadful than the 
loudest thunder« A sudden darkness overspread the region round. The 
ground shook as in an earthquake. The river, disturbed in its course, 
was thrown over its dikes, and poured into the fort of Caloo with incon- 
ceivable violence: Not only such of the Spaniards perished as had ven- 
tured to go on board the fire-ships, but all those too who were upon the 
bridge, and many of those who stood upon the banks of the river. No 
language can describe the horror of the scene which presented itself 
after the smoke was dispelled. The bridge, and both the surface and the 
banks of the river, were covered with the dead and wounded ; whose 
bodies were disfigured in a thousand hideous ways by the smoke and 
fiames, and the various instruments of destruction with which the ship was 
stored. Eight hundred men wercL killed, and a great number maimed and 
dangerously wounded. Among the killed were many officers of distinction ; 
but no person perished, so deeply latnented by the prince of Parma, as 
the Marquis de Roubais, the general of the horse ; a nobleman distin- 
guished by many shining accomplishments, brave, active, and expert both 
in the^ arts of peace and war ; once an enemy of Spain ; but who, prompted 
by jealousy of the prince of Orange, had abandoned the cause of liberty, 
and shewn for some years past no less^^eal in reducing bis countrymen 
tinder the Spanish yoke, than he had discovered formerly in asserting their 
independence. It was not only losses of this kind which the prince, of 
Parma sustained on this occasion. The bridge likewise suffered consider- 
able damage. Six of the ships which composed the middle part of it, were 
burnt ; some were forced from their stations, and others turned with their 
keels uppermost, and dashed to pieces. 

If the confederates had improved the opportunity which this havoc 
afiorded them, the whole work might have been demolished ; and in that 
case, a prediction of the prince of Orange would have been fulfilled, that 
^ Famese with so small an army should undertake the siege of Antwerp, 
it would prove his ruin. But, as was observed by the old experienced 
Mondragone, it appeared from many circumstances in the conduct of the 
confederates in this siege that the prince of Orange was <lead. 

By some strange fatality, or some unaccountable inadvertence, or, as one 
historian insinuates, by a mistrnd^rstaadtog between the magistrates of A]l^ 
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werp and the admiral of tiiCv Antwerp fleet, those fire-ships which had ^^^ 
cost so great an e^^pence of money, ingenuitj^, time and pains, were sent 
dov^n the Scheld before anj concert bad been formed with the confederatet 
at Liillo ; who were therefore unprepared to second that mighty effort - 
' "vrhich had been made for opening the navigation of the river<-^Giambelli, 
though extremely solicitous to know the success of his invention, re- 
mained entirely ignorant of it for tw'o days. A large reward was offered to 
those who should venture to go down the river for intelligence. But none 
bad eourage to advance far enough to make any certain discovery, nor 
did the citizens know any thing of what had happened till the third night 
af\er, when they received information of it by a messenger from count . 
Hohenloe. 

The prince of Parma was in the mean time employed in repairing the 
bridge, and he exerted himself with so much activity and vigour, that it 
was made as strong as ever before the besieged were acquainted with the 
damage which it had sustained. His late experience suggested to him an 
alteration in the work, which was found afterwards of great iihportance : 
thid was to remove the flotas, and to form that part of the bridge which 
was composed of the ships, in such a manner that, in case the enemy should 
repeat their Experiment, it might be opened at different places to let the 
fire-ships pass through and continue th^ir course down the river. 

The spirits of the besieged were still supported by the 
sanguine hopes which they had conceived frcxm that enormous ^JhlbSSSa! 
Vessel, which they called The> end of the wai^. This huge 
machine was entirely the work of the citizens, and was not approved of 
either by Giambelli or St. Aldegonde. It was found, on trial, too unwieldy 
to answer the purpose for which it was intended. After planting the 
lower part of it with cannon, and filling the higher part with musketeers, 
they made an attack upon one of the Spanish redoubts ; but they failed in 
their attempt, and the machine itself was so much shattered, as to be ren- 
dered almost unfit for future use. 

At Giambelli's desire, the senate of Antwerp had again recourse to their 
first expedient of fire-ships ; but the enemy having leatfnt the nature of 
^ese machines, •^employed different means to render them ineffectual. 
They laid hold of them as soon as they appeared, and sometimes extin- 
guished the trains, and sometimes dragged the vessels to the banks of the 
river, or through the openings in the bridge. 

Giambelli then bethought himself of another device, from which he 
believed that some more certain effect might be expected. Having bound 
together in one compacted bod^ fifteen ships armed with pointed beams, 
and with scythes or falchions, for cutting the chains and cordage of the 
bridge, he sent theih accompanied with fire*ships down the river when the 
wind and tide were combined and favourable. Thef shock which this con- 
trivance produced was very great, but through the wise precaution which 
Famese had taken, by making the openings just now mentioned, together 
. with the unexampled boldness of his soldiers in laying hold of the fire-ships^ 
the bridge received no greater damage than could be quickly repaired. 
Some other expedients were proposed by Giambelli, but the senate was 
deterred from adopting them, partly by the expence and time requisite to 
prepare his machines, and partly by the difficulty of finding mariners and 
soldiers willing to expose themselves to the danger with which the putting 
his inventions in practice would have t>een attended. 

There remained now for the besieged only one resource, to 
which, if they had given proper attention in the beginning, all J^ ScoST 
the anxiety, expence and labour « which they bestowed in at- Teicein. 
ttfmpting to demolish the bridge, might have been saved, in 
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ordier to fona a clear cooceptioo of what will' be said on thk intereatiDg 
part of the present sabject, it is necessary to remember that the groond 
on the Dorlh side of the Scheld, between Antwerp and Lillo« is much lower 
^an the rest of the country ; and were it not for the dyke of the river 
would every tide be overflowed This ^oond is generally covered with 
water in many places, hot in other parts it famishes pasture for a great 
mmber of cattle with which the Antwerp market is supplied. Through the 
middte of this plain there runs from the village of Coovestein, where the 
country begins lo rise, to the great dyke of the Scheld, a smaUer dyke, 
called the Cennterdyke of Couvestein, which l»d been formed to serv^e for 
a road or causeway. The coofederates at Lillo could, by opening the dyke 
of the Scheld, lay all the ground under water between Lillo and the coua- 
terdyke, while the besieged could, with the same facility, introduce the 
river into that part of the plain which lies between the counterdyke and 
Antwerp ; and thos^ by breaking down die counterdyke, the intrndatioas 
on each side of it could be united, and a free navigation opened between 
Antwerp and Lillo. 

The reader will easily perceive, that while the bridge stood, the fate of 
Antwerp depended entirely on the counterdyke ; and that, in case tihe 
confederates cjHild make themselves masters of it, they might bid defiance 
to the prince of Parma, and without anxiety suffer him to retaan pe aocaa i o n ; 
of the bridge. If, in the beginning, they had believed it practicaUe for 
him to execute his deiign of blocking up the river, they could have fortifi- 
ed themselves on the counterdyke in such a manner, that, with the assis- 
tance x>f the inundBtioQ, they would have baffled his most vigorous efforts to 
expel them. But they were deceived by the contempt which they enters 
tained of his intended enterprise, and did not perceive their error in* 
neglecting to occupy this important station till it was too late. The prince 
of Parma had already seized upon it, and take» every necessary precan* 
tion against the attemps which he doubted not they would, sooner or later, 
make to wrest it from him. He committed the charge of defending it to 
two of his most vigilant officers, Mondragone and ManaveU. He ordered 
it to be made broader and higher than it was before. He strengthened it 
with piles of wood driven into it transversely, and he erected several forts 
upon it, besides plantiog redoubts on the dyke of the Scheld, with which 
he intended to take the enemy in flank, in case they should venture to ap- 
proach. 

The confederates, however, despairing of being able to demolish the 
bridge, resolved, if possible, to dislbdge him from the counterdyke. And 
their first attempt, aAer laying the ground on each side of it under water, 
was made in the beginning of May by count Hohenhoe. That general had 
formed the plan of this attack in concert with St. Aldegonde, who was to 
have co-operated with him, and had agreed to set sail with the Antwerp 
fleet immediately afler lighting up, on a tower in the city, three fires as a 
signal of his departure. By a mistake of the person to whom the chai^ of 
this signal was condmitted^ it was exhibited before the time, and through 
this untoward accident count Hohenloe was left alone in the execution of 
his enterprize. He conducted it however with vigour, and laid one of the 
forts and a part of the counterdyke in ruins ; afier which he thought it 
prudent to retire, and to reserve his forces Unimpaired till the beseiged 
should be ready to second his operations. This unfortunate attempt served 
only to rouse the prince of Parma to greater vigilance and ezertion. 
Agreeably to his conjectures, he ^aw that the princip^ efforts of the enemy 
would henceforth be directed against the.coonterdyJre : and, therefore, he 
he not only applied himself wiUi diligence to replur the damage whidhii 
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bad sustained in the late attack; bat visited every day iA\ the redoubts . 
and forts, aad reinforced the garrisons ivitb chosen ti^ops taken from ^ 
the several nations of which his army was composed. 

The con&derates at Lilio, and the people of Antwerp, were in the meaa 
tione indefatigable in making preparations for another attack. St Aldegonde 
stood aintofit single in his opinion on this occasion, and endeavoured to con- 
vince his countrymen, that it would be easier for them to destroy the bridge 
itself, than to make themselves masters of the counterdyke^ in opposition 
to an enemy so much upon their guard, and so strongly fortified. But hav- 
ing, since their disappointment with regard to the effect of the fire-ships, 
heen. accustomed to consider the bridge as impregnable, they were deaf to 
whatever he could advance upon the subject, and he was obliged to concur 
(which he did with all his wonted activity) in Hie execution of that design 
of which the majority approved^ 

Towairds the end of May every thing was prepared, both at 

Antwerp and Lillo, that was thought necessary to secure success; S^e^£ 

and, on the 26th of that month, count Hohenloe, according to 

concert with St. Aldegonde, sailed from Lillo early in the morning, with a 

squadron of n^iore than a hundred ships, haviug on board a numerous body 

of troops, under the command of the most experienced officers in the United 

provinces d- He resolved to make bis attack at the broadest part of the coun- 

terdyke, between the two middle forts, called the Fort of the Pallisades and 

Fort St. George, where there was room to entrench his troops. In order to 

facilitate his landing, he sent before him four vessels resembling fire ships, 

with some trains of gun-powder, to which the soldiers, who were concealed 

within, set fire. This device produced the designed effect The Spaniards 

taking the smoke and flame for the forerunners of an explosion, retired 

hastily from that part of the dyke to which they saw the vessels approach** 

iog. The confederates in the mean time advanced, and landed between 

seven and eight hundred men, who were quickly followed by all the rest of 

the forces. The Spaniards then discovered the artifice by which they had 

been deceired, and immediately returning, attempted to recover the station 

which thejr had left. An obstinate and bloody action ensued, while the 

contending parties were supported on the one side by the cannon of the 

fleet, and on the other by those of the forts on the counterdyke: 

in the midst of this contest St. Aldegonde arrived with the fleet from 
Antwerp, which was nearly as numerous as that from Lillo. The confede- 
rates being thus powerfully reinforced, kept possession of the ground which 
they had gajned, and while some of them fbiight, others were employed in 
cutting the counterdyke, and in raising temporary def:;nces of piles of wood, 
and sacks of earth and wool, against the fire of the enemy. The combat- 
an^ts being cooped up in a narrow space, every stroke and shot did execu- 
tion. But they received continual supplies of fresh men from the ships 
and forts, and their courage lyas superior to every danger. Both St* Alde- 
gonde and Hohenloe, mingled with the combatants, and by their example 
and exhortations nounshed the desperate and intrepid ardour of the sol- 
diers. *' This is the last difficulty, cried St. Aldegonde, which remains to 
be surmounted. Persist as you have begun, and Antwerp, that bulwark of 
our confederacy, will soon be delivered. YOur liberty, your future safety, 
and every thing dear and sacred, depend on the success of your present 
enterprise. We ha^ve now no Choice left but victory or death." 

The Spanish generals were at no less pains to animate their troops* Both 
Mondragone and Mansvelt, though worn out with age and the faUgues of a 

4 Juttip cle Nms«U| iMliteiD; Fremiii» Morgan, and Ballbar. 
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long contiiMied warfare* displayed on this occasion the highest degree 
of valour and intrepidity. But, notwithstanding their most vigorous 
exertions, the confederates stilt maintained their ground. They twice re- 
pulsed the Italians and Spaniards. Of the materials which they had broaght 
along with them, they raised a considerable bulwark against the enemy's ar- 
tillery. They made several openings in the counterdyke, and were so con- 
fident of victory, that St. Aldegonde and count Hohenloe, after assigning to 
the several officers their respective stations, set sail for Antwerp in a ship 
which had passed through one of these openings, and entered the city in 
triumph. Their design, it is said, was to consult with the magistrates con- 
cerning some future measures which they thought necessary to be pursued. 
But what the particular motives were, which determined the commanders in 
chief to leave their troops at this crisis, is not told by the cotemporary his- 
torians ; and we are left to suspect two men, of vanity and folly, whose 
general conduct furnishes not the smallest ground for so unfavourable an 
imputation. They were received at Antwerp with the highest transports 
of gratitude and joy, and the people flocked (o the harbour^ impatiently 
expecting the arrival of the supplies of provisions which they believed to 

be near at hand 

But this joy was of short duration : the prince of Parma was for soine 
time ignorant of what had passed. Having watched all the preceding night, 
be had gone in the morning to his head-quarters at Beveren, and retired to 
rest ; but being soon awaked by the noise of the^ns, be selected a body 
•f troops, and immediately marched to the place of action. 

. On his arrival, he viewed with indignation the enemy in possession of the 
counterdyke. He rushed forward at the head of his battalion, and sigh* 
iogi exclaimed, '* Where, my fellow -soldiers, is now your wonted intrepi- 
dity ? Are you not ashamed thus to yield to an enemy you have so often 
conquered, and in one hour to lose the frujt of all your labours ? Let who 
will follow me; 1 shall either die, or conquer." Having spoken these words, 
he advanced towards the enemy with a sword in one band, and a buckler 
in the other The danger to which he was exposed, inflamed his troops to 
a degree of madness. They returned to the charge with I'edoubled fury, 
and, in spite of the most intrepid resistance, they drove the confederates 
along the counterdyke, till they came to the place where their companions 
were intrenched : there they stopped. The dispute was desperate, and 
the confederates, being reinforced with fresh troops from their ships, once 
more compelled the Spaniards to retire ; but Farnese, whose ardour was 
unabated, still urging and impelling them, the attack was instantly renewed, 
and the Spaniards proved at last victc/rious. 

It was now only within their entrenchment that the confederates retain- 
ed possession of the counterdyke. The prince of Parma and his troops 
were aware of the difficulty which tbey must encounter, in attacking an en- 
trenchment defended by men who from the beginning had displayed the 
roost determined bravery ; yet they boldly advanced amidst an incessant 
Are both from the ships and the entrenchment. Great numbers fell : stilly 
however, they continued to advance ; and whilst those who were in the 
rear maintained a constant fire upon the enemy, the foremost ranks were 
employed in demolishing the fortification. 

This fortification was at the same time attacked, on the other side, by 
two battalions sent against it by count Mansvelt, the one consisting of Spa- 
niards and the other of Italians, who vied with each other in giving the 
most conspicuous [Nroofs of their contempt of danger. The leaders of 
these battalions, Capisucclii and Toralva, were the first who ebtered the 
entrenchments ; and soon afterwards the troops under the prince of Fanna 
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entered it on the other side. The confederates, though thus depriv- 
ed of all defence, still continued to fight desperately, till perceiving '' ' 
that the tide was going hack, and that their ships were beginning to put off 
to a greater distance, while fresh Spaniards were pouring in upon thein 
from both ends of the counterdyke, their courage failed, and they attempt- 
ed to save themselves by getting on board their boats and ships. 

The Spaniards, not satisfied with this victory, flung thenoselves 
from the counterdyke, and pursued the fugitives as far as the depth Theeonft- 
of the water would allow No quarter was given to those whom defewaf* 
they overtook. The counterdyke, and the water on both sides 
of it, were covered with the slain, and many fell with dishonourable wounds, 
who for several hours together had given incontestible evidence of the most 
heroic valour. The number of the killed on the side of the confederates 
amounted to two thousand five hundred, and that on the other side, to one 
thousand. The recovery of the counterdyke was not the only advantage 
which Farnese derived from his present victory : he likewise got possession 
of more than thirty of the enemy's ships, with all the artillery and engines 
that were on board. Immediately after which he proceeded to fill up the 
hre aches in the counterdyke, and to repair the damage which his fortifica- 
tions hid sustained. 

The besieged, being thus cruelly disappointed in their hopes of delive- 
rance, were overwhelmed with consternation and despair. By their late 
great exertions, their internal resources were exhausted, and they had 
little prospect of any foreign aid that could arrive in time to previent the 
necessity of surrendering. They had not indeed as yet experienced those 
intolerable miseries which attend on famine in a place besieged ; but they 
foresaw that ere long these mivSeries must certainly overtake them, and they' 
considered, that to delay making peace with the enemy, could only serve to 
increase the difficulty of obtaining favourable terms. Such were the senti- 
ments of great numbers of every condition, notwithstanding the solemn 
engagement under which they had lately come, of never submitting to the 
Spanish government St. 4ldegonde, and the other magistrates, laboured 
to remove their apprehensions, by assuring them, that not only their friends 
in the maritime provinces were preparing forces to relieve them, but that 
the queen of England intended to exert herself in their behalf. St Alde- 
gonde himself appears to have been animated with this hope, and for seve- 
ral weeks it had the efiect which he desired on the minds of the citizens ; 
but their patience being at last worn out, they assembled in a tumultuous 
manner, and peremptorily required that ambassadors should be appoint<^d 
to treat of a surrender The magistrates, though extremely reluctaut^ 
found it necessary to comply with their request ; and accordingly St. \\' 
degonde, and several others of the principal inhabitants, were sent to the 
Spanish camp. 

' They were received by the prince of Parma in the most gracious 
manner, and much more favourable term^ of accommodation were capitnia- 
offered, than they had reason to expect Various motives concur- iStwerDi. 
red in determining this prudent general to act on the present occa- 
sion with the. utmost degree of moderation which 'the King's instructions 
would allow ; for, besides that the granting of equitable conditions to the 
citizens of Antwerp would contribute to facilitate his future conquests, he 
considered that his troops had suffered great diminution since*the commence- 
ment of the siege ; that, by accidents which he could not foresee^ the 
bridge might be demolished ; that he had with much difficulty resisted the 
efibrts which the confederates had alrea<^y made ; that still greater exer- 
tions were to be apprehended from despair ; and that the besieged^ if coinf- 
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pelled bj leverity to imitate the example of Haerlem or Lteyden, 
^'^ might resist his most strenaoas endeavours to reduce them, till tlie 
queen of England, who was deliberating on the subject, should resolve to 
espouse their cause 

Moved by these considerations, Famese shewed himself not only vrilliogy 
but even desirous, to bring the treaty of surrender speedily to aconclasioa ; 
but the ambassadors of die besieged, still flattering themselves with the 
bopes of assistance, studied to put it off as long as possible ; nor was the 
capitulation signed till within three days of the time when the whole stock 
of provisions in the city would have been consumed. This circumstance 
bad been carefully concealed from the citizens, as well as from the prince 
of Parma, and was known only to the magistrates nod masters of police. It 
bad not therefore the smallest influence on the terms of peace, which were 
as favourable now as if the surrender had been made some months before. 

In some respects they were more favourable than even those which had 
been granted to Ghent and Bruges. Whereas the Protestants of these pla* 
ces had been permitted to continue only two years, in order to settle their 
affairs ; in Antwerp they were allowed to remain four ; and although Ant« 
werp was much richer than any of the other cities, and the expence of the 
siege infinitely greater, yet he demanded a fine of only four hundred thou- 
sand guilders for the payment of his troops. All the prisoners were set at 
liberty ; all past offences were forgiven, and no exception whatever was 
made in the general act of indemnity ; nor was any personal restrictiomi 
laid upon any of the citizens, except St. Aldegonde, who was required to 
engage, that he would not carry arms against the king of Spain for the space 
q{ a year. This circumstance had the'appearajQce of a. punishment inflict* 
ed on this distinguished patriot ; but it ought to be considered rather as a 
mark of respect and honour, since it implied an acknowledgment of his su- 
perior merit, and ^Mcov^red the dread which his enemies entertained of 
bis abilities. 

Notwithstanding this public testimony which St. Aldegonde received 
firom the Spaniards, he was accused of having delivered up the town with« 
out necessity ; and so rash and ill-informed were the States of Holland 
and Zealand on this occasion, that they forbade him to take up his resi- 
dence within their territories. Being conscious of having acted with per- 
fect integrity, he paid no regard to their interdiction, but soon after the 
surrender set out for Zealand, where he required the States to produce 
his accusers, and to try him openly ^ ; and as no accuser ever ventured to 
appear, he published a vindication of his conduct, calculated to put bis 
enemies to silence, and to shew that, instead of censure, he had merited, 
the highest praise K 

The ill-humour which the maritime provinces discovered on this occa- 
sion, in their injurious treatment of a person so beloved and popular as St. 
Aldegonde, proves the error -of those who assert that these provinces were 
not displeased that the Spaniards had ^ot possession of Antwerp, and that 
their jealousy of that commercial city was the cause why they did not 
exert themselves with greater vigour to preserve it. As the circumstances 
above explained seem to afford a full account of their inactivity in the be- 
ginning of the siege, so, towards the close of it» it should seem they did 
every thing for the relief of the besieged, which they could have done in 
. Iheir own defence. The only object of their dread at this time was the 

K The aecoant here given i> taken from Meteren, the best informed of all'the historians in 
matters relatiTe to Antwerp. It differs materially from that of Riedaims. 
hBeiitivogUo«p«rtll.ttb. iik Meteren, lik xfii Thoawis, lib. Ixxziii. Reidanu's, lik iVr 
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power of Spain. They could not bat consider Antwerp as a bulwark 
against that power* and they could not foresee those commercial 
advantages, which they derived afterwards from the redaction of that weal- 
thy city under the Spanish yoke. 

They soon experienced these advantages, by the removal of 
90 great a number of the inhabitants of Brabant and Flanders 
to Amsterdam and Middleburg, that it became necessary to ex- 
tend the walls of those cities in order to contain them. And 
thus the trade of the confederated States was greatly augmented, while 
that of the soathern provinces received a woi^nd, of which it never after* 
wards recovered The prince of Parma had provided carefully against 
this event, so fatal to the prosperity of his late acquisitions, by the length 
of time which he allowed to the Protestants for disposing of their effects, 
and by the mildness of bis administration ; but, besides that their aversion 
to the Spanish government was become unconquerable, and that for some 
^ears past they had tasted the sweets of liberty, they were too sincerely 
attached to the reformed religion, to bear the thoughts of ever complying 
witii the Catholic, or even to endure those restraints to which it behoved 
them, daring their stay at Antwerp, to submit. Philip's bigotry had, in 
the time of the duke of Alva, transplanted great numbers of his subjects, 
together with their wealth and manufactures, into foreign states, and it 
now increased the power of the revolted provinces, at the expence of 
those which had returned to their allegiance. The Dutch began, not 
long after this period, to push their commerce io a greater extent than ever. 
They were more able than formerly to support the . burden of the war ; 
and in a few years afterwards they found themselves in a capacity, not 
only to defend their infiint state, but to attack their powerful adversary, 
with splendour and success, in the most distant regions of the globe. , 
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im. Although the prosperity of the United Frovmces was, in 
fltaie of the the issue, greatlj augmented by that increase of iDhabitanto 
^22i ^^ which theyreceived from the conquered towns ; yet, at the pre* 
sent period, their situation was more alarming and critical than it 
had eyer been since the conomencement of the war. The prince of Parma 
was an enemy more formidable in every respect than the duke of Alva ; 
superior to him in military, and still more in political abilities ; and the 
more to be dreaded by the confederacy, on account of the moderation and 
equity which he displayed in his treatment of the people who had sub- 
mitted to his arms. Almost the whole of Brabant and Flanders, except 
Sluys and Ostend, was already conquered ; and by his reduction of Ant- 
werp, he had acquired a numerous fleet, which he knew well how to 
make subservient to the operations of his land-forces, in the further pro- 
secution of the war. 

The States were more sensible than ever of their inability 
M!!^rp^y^ to defend themselves, without the assistance of some foreign 
rtjejuBf »f power In their treaty with the duke of Anjoo, they had dis- 
covered great solicitude in guarding against the annexation of 
the provinces to the crown of France ; but soon after the death of the 
prince of Orange, they were, persuaded that with their most strenuous 
efforts it would be impossible for them long to preserve their independence, 
and that they must either submit to Philip, or become the subjects of some 
other sovereign, possessed of power suflicient to defend them. Having to- 
wards the conclusion of the year one thousand five hundred and eighty-four,^ 
deliberated maturely on the subject, they hesitated for some time between 
the king of France and the queen of England ; but they came at last to fix 
their choice on the former, partly because they believed it would be ea- 
sier for Henry, than for Elizabeth, to afford Ihem assistance and support ; 
and partly because, at Henry's death, his crown would devolve on the king 
of Navarre, in whose hands they believed that both their religion and 
liberty would be secure. 
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That th^ ofier which they resolved to make to the French ii|ODatrth ^^^ 
i¥oald be readily accepted, they could not doubt, when they consider- 
ed that the principal reason why he had formerly declined to espouse their 
cause, was their refusing to consent to his succession, in the event of his 
brather^s death. They could not but suppose that his ambition would be 
highly flattered with the opportunity of making so great an. addition to his 
hereditary dominions ; and they were not ignorant of the resentment 
which he bore towards the king of Spain, who, under the mask of friend- 
ship, had long fomented.the troubles of his kingdom 

Henry was not insensible to the force of these incentives* He gave the 
ambassadors whom the States had sent to him on this occasion, the most 
gracious reception ; assured them of his gratitude for the trust and confi- 
dence which the States were pleased to repose in him ; and bade them 
rely upon him for every mark of friendship in his power to bestow. But 
as their proposal was of too much importance to be hastily embraced, he 
desired they would deliver it in writing, that it might be submitted to the 
revisal of hi$ counsellors. 

Henrys would not thus have delayed giving them a decisive an- 
wer, if he had been at liberty either to pursue his own inclina- state of 
tioDS^ or to consult the interest of France. Peace indeed had been HabS^*" 
established between the inveterate factions, into which his kingdom 
was divided ; and^ the catholic league was apparently extinct. But the 
causes to which that pernicious confederacy owed its births still subsisted ; 
and it required a much more dexterous and steady hand than that of Henry, ' 
to ^ide the reins of government, in such a manner as to prevent the pas- 
sions of tlae parties frdm breaking out again with as much violence as before. 
Henry duke of Guise, son of the celebrated Francis, was superior to his 
father in exterior accomplishments, and not inferior to him either in mili- 
tary or political abilities. Like his fattier too, he was actuated with the 
most inordinate ambition ; and could not endure that insignificance, to which 
the King's aversion to his bold aspiring character had reduced him. En- 
raged at .being excluded from the government of the state, while all the 
power which he and his adherents had formerly enjojred was engrossed by 
the minions of the King, he ^resolved either^ to compel Henry to redress his 
grievances, or to deprive him of his crown. With the most indefatigable * 
industry be appHed himself to the prosecution of his design. His emissa- 
ries were spread every where ; the kingdom swarmed with anonymous 
letters ; and the pulpit resounded with the iomiinent danger to which the 
church was exposed. ** For the King, it was said, notwithstanding his 
pretensions to sanctity, had either no religion at all, or was secredy at- 
tached to that of the Hugonots ; for whom be had, in his late treaty with 
them, discovered the most unjustifiable partiality. This alone was sufBicient 
to rouse the indignation of every faithful son of the church ; but there 
was ground for the most alarming apprehensions, when it was considered, 
that the duke of Anjou being now dead, and the King without any hopes of 
issue, the crown must (if the people did not exert themselves with vigour 
to prevent it) be inherited by the King of iNavarre, a relapsed heretic, and 
a determined enemy of their holy faith K 

By these means the duke of Guise united more than one half 
of ihe kingdom in a fanatical, but firm confederacy i with which JJlJ^rcT 
he hoped to control, and in time to annihilate, the authority ^of 
the King. In order to gain greater respect to this confederacy, he placed 

• Memoires de la liogae^ torn. iii. 
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at the bead of it Charles, cardinal k of Boarbon, a zealous Catho- 
'"*' lie, far advanced in years, and noted for the weakness of bis under- 
staoding. Guise intended this prelate for Henry's successor in the event 
of the death or deposition of that prince ; and he eipected onder him to 
engross the whole administration^ and to pa?e the way for his oirn acces- 
sion to the throne. 

The king of Spain was not an nnconcemed spectator of these traosae- 
tions, in a kingdom to the afiairs of which he bad, for several years, given 
the most particular attention. For, besides the deep concern, which, 
agreeably to his general system of politics, he had ever taken in all the 
contests between the Cathohcs and llrotestants in almost every Gui^pean 
state, he was greatly interested to prevent the king of Navarre (whose 
dominions he held unjustly) from ascending the throne of France ; and 
there was no other means he knew, by which he could deter the French 
monarch from lending assistance to the United Provinces, but to furnish 
him with employment at home. 
„, , Moved by this last consideration, he had given assistance ts 



the league, when it was first formed by the same Actions leaders 
some years before. He was now more determined than ever to support 
it ; prompted partly by the motives that have been mentioned, and f»artiy 
by this consideration, that, by fomenting the disturbances in France, he 
would exhaust the strength of that mighty monarchy, and therebj either 
acquire possession of it himself, or be at least delivered from all dread 
•f that power, which he believed to be the only one in Europe able to 
counteract his designs. 

Having some time before the present period revived his n^o- 
^^^ ciations with the duke of Guise, and the other heads of the league, 
^^^ he gave orders to his commissioners. Moreo, and Baptista Ta^f 
to form an alliance with them, without delay. And it was accord- 
ingly concluded between the Spanish envoys on the one hand, and the dukes 
of Guise and Mayenne, and the Sieur de Menneville, agent for the cardinal 
of Bourbon, on the other, at Joinyille, on the second of February one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-five, upon the following conditions : 

** That in case the present king of France should die without male issue, 
the cardinal of Bourbon should; as first prince of the blood, be declared 
King ; and all those persons excluded from the succession, who were <^ther 
heretics themselves, or favourers of heretics. 

** That the cardinal of Bourbon should, in the eveniof his succeeding 
to the crown, ratify (he peace of Chateau-Cambresis, between the courts 
of France and Spain. 

^* That he should prohibit the exercise of every religion but the Catho- 
lic, within his dominions. 

*' That he should restore to Philip all the places which had been taken 
from him by the Hugonots, and assist him in subduing his rebellious subjects 
in the Netherlands. 

*< That, on the o^er hand, Philip should contribute fifty ^onsand 
crowns a month, for the support of the confederacy, besides assisting it 
with a sufficient number of troops, till heresy should be utterly extirpated. 
That he should take the cardinal of Bourbon, the lords of the house <rf 
Guise, and M others who should accede to the league, under his protec-* 
lion ; and that neither of the contracting parties should enter into any treaty 
With the king of France, without mutual consent." 

Besides these conditions, which were committed to writing, and suh-^ 

b Uncle to the king of JHsvaire. 
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scribed, Philip engaged to pay aoDually the sum of two hundred 
thousand cro>rn8 to the duke of Guise, to he disposed of hy him as 
he should judge most conducive to the interest of the league. And it was 
ai^reed, that this whole transaction shQuld be concealed, tUl a more con- 
yenieut season for divulging it. 

Henry, however, received intelligence of the congress ; and from for- 
mer experience it was easy for him to conjecture the purpose for which it 
"had been held. Soon after this, the embassy from the States of Holland 
arrived, and was received in the manner above mentioned. Mendoza. the 
Spanish resident, could not be ignorant of what had passed at> Joinville ; 
yet he complained to Henry of his kind reception of the Dutch ambassa- 
dors, as being inconsistent f^ith the friendship which he owed to the Catho- 
lic King. Henry replied to this complaint, with a degree of firmness and 
dignity, which it had been happy for himself^ and for his subjects, if he 
could have maintained uniformly in his conduct ; *' I do not. said he, consi- ^ 
der.the people of the Netherlands as rebels, but as men, whose patience ^ 
has been worn put by oppression. Humanity and justice incline me to 
take an interest in the distress of a neighbouring nation, once subject to the 
crown of France, I have not however as yet resolved to concern myself 
IP their affairs. I am unwilling to violate that peace which subsists be- 
tween your master and me ; although I know, that, on his part, it has been 
violated. My resolution will appear, when 1 think fit to disclose it In 
the mean time 1 desire it may be remembered, that I shall not be intimi- 
dated by the threats of the king of Spain ; and that I am master of my 
conduct, and at liberty, without being answerable to any other prince^ to 
make either peace or war, as I incline.*' 

Among Henry's counsellors were some who'vexhorted ,him to 
embrace so tempting an opportunity as the present, of advanc* ^j^ ^' - 
ing the glory of his crown.. The perplexed situation of his eepting the 
affairs, they said, ought rather to determine him to enter into SS^^'*'^ 
foreign war, than to deter him from engaging in it. It would 
prove the most effectual remedy for those noxious humours with which his 
kingdom was distempered, by giving a new direction to that restless spirit 
with which his subjects had long been actuated ; and it will be found the 
surest method of disappointing the designs of the duke of Guise, by de- 
priving him of the assistance of the Catholic King, to whom it would fur- 
nish sufficient employment in defence of his own dominions. 

Such was the reasoning of those who advised Henry to accept of the 
sovereignty of the United Provinces. It was plausible, but not substantial 
or solid. *' For where," said others of his counsellors, seconded by the 
queeu' mother, '' can troops be found in France sufficient to carry on a war 
against an enemy so powerful as the king of Spain ? Upon such of the 
Catholics as are in league with that monarch, the King can have no reliance^ 
On the contrary, they would unite with Philip against their native sove- 
reign. To compose ^n army of such Catholics as retain their fidelity, and 
to send that army to the Netherlands, would be to abandon the kingdom 
naked and defenceless to the duke of Guise. And were the King ta apply 
to the Protestants for assi^iance, what purpose would that measure serve^ 
but to excite an universal alarm, and to determine all the Catholics in the 
kingdom to accede to the league ?" 

Henry could not resist the force of these arguments. Find- 
ing^himself therefore thus fettered by hb factious subjects, he I^^guT*^ 
resolved, though with much refluctance, to depline the tempt- 
ing offer which the Stategiliad made to him ; and having called their ambas- 
lors, he informed t^em, that the unhappy situation ot his domestic affairs 
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rendered it impossible for him at prc8**nt to accept of their oflfer, or 
to andertake their protection ; but that he would notiail to recom- 
mend their cause to the queen of England in the ivarmest manner e- 

Elizabeth had formerly approved of their election of the 
Am&etjrofthe duke of Anjott. and had even contributed her endeavours to 
guMBQf Ear promote it. But she dreaded the union of the provinces with 
France, as an event which would have raised the maritime 
power of that kingdom to a superiority above her own. and therefore she 
had regarded with a jealous eye, the making a tender to Henry of their 
sovereignty. No sooner was she informed of that monarch's resolution to 
decline accepting it, than her anxiety taking another direction, she dreadel 
that their despair would induce them to throw themselves on the mercy of 
their former sovereign,- whose severest vengeance, she could not doubt, 
would be poured out upon her, as soon as his affairs in the Netheriands 
M Were composed. 

In order to prevent this effect of Henry's refusal, which was 
^*k*f^ a more immediate object of her dread, than any consequence that 
«n offtTor could have arisen from his acceptance, she sent an ambassador to 
i^^,^ rouse their drooping spirits, am) to give them hopes of her pro- 
tection. The States were encouraged by this mark of her attea« 
tion, to form the resolution kA making the same offer of their sovereignty 
to her, which they had made to the king of France ; and ambassadors were 
acchrdingly appointed, and sent over to England in the month of July one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-five. 

These ambassadors employed every argument which they could devise, 
to prevail upon Elizabeth to yield to their desire, \fler testifying in the 
strongest terms that gratitude with which the States were penetrated on ac- 
count of the favour which she had already afforded them ; they represent- 
ed, ** That they had now more occasion than ever for her fHendship, and 
must sink under the power of Philip, who possessed such ine Aaustible re- 
sources, if she did not speedily interpose in their behalf But although th^ 
power of the confederacy was small, when compared with those mighty ef- 
fbrts which were made by the king of Spain to enslave it, it was not unwor- 
thy of the queen's attention and regard Besides possessing some impor- 
tant towns in Brabant, Flanders, and Giielderland, they were still in pos- 
session of Holland^ Zealand, Uti'echt, and Friesland, in which there were 
many flourishing and well-fortified cities,* capacious harbours, and navigable 
rivers, from which the Queen's subjects would derive infinite advantage in 
the way of commerce ; not to mention that, by the accession of so nurae- 
ro^9 a fleet as that of the United Provinces, her navy would be able to give 
law to all the maritime powers in Europe. They were far from supposing 
that interest alone would determine the Queen to regard their present ap* 
plication ; they had already experienced her generosity, and they now ad- 
dressed her as the sovereign of a powerful kingdom, who had shewn that 
she was touched with their calamities. It was their earnest desire, at this 
time, that she would accept of the sovereignty of the provinces, upon the 
same conditions on which their native princes had enjoyed it, and that she 
i^uld henceforth consider the people of the Netherlands as her faithfal 
subjects, who would vie with those of her native kingdom in demonstrating 
their attachment to her person^ and in advancing the glory of her reign. 

Elizabeth received this proposal with much complacency, and assured 
the ambassadors, that they shonid not return without carrying such an an- 
swer along with them as would entirely satisfy the States ; but before she 
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could be more particular ia her reply, she must consider the affair ^ 
with that attention n\dch it deserved, and hear the opinions of her 
counaellors. . 

The same thing happened on this occasion in the court of Eng;- 
laud, aa in that of France some months hpfore. £lizaheth's mi- shedefibo* 
Bisters were no less divided in their sentiments than those of !ll!^^^ 
Heory, and formed their Judgments as courtiers Hire wont to do in 
matters of doubtful issue, conformably eitiier to the natural temper of their 
miod^ or to the inclination of the prince. 

'inhere were ^omc among them vvfao thought, that both justice and pru* 
dence required that Elizabeth should reject the offer that had been made to 
her ; for it W9» the common interest of princes, they «aid, that subjects 
shoald be retained in their allegiance ; and to encourage them in the vio« 
latioQ of it, was in reality to undermine the foundations of their own autho* 
rity. The Qjueen had hitherto favoured the inhabitants of the Low-Coun- 
tries, not as a free and indepen^nt nation, but as a people who were cruelly 
oppressed ; and her intention had not been to enable them to renounce 
their allegiance, but to induce t^ir King to treat them with greater equity 
and moderation. In this purpose they thought she might still persist. But 
to acknowledge the States for sovereigns, and to accept from their hands 
that sovereignty which belonged to another, would not only be a violation 
of that justice which princes owe to one another, but might be attended 
with the moat dangerous consequences to her own repose. The king of 
Spain would not rest satisfied till he had retaliated so great an injury. The 
state of Ireland, and even that of England, where there was so great a num- 
ber o£ Catholics devoted to his service, would furnish him with means of 
ezecatiog his design. And from fomenting a spirit of. division among her 
subjects, he would soon pass to an open invasion of her kingdom. With 
his arnas the spiritual thunders of the Roman pontiff would co-operate, and 
in that case such a number of enemies might be excited against her aa 
would endanger the stabiUty of her throne.'^ 

But others of Elizabeth's counsellors were of opinion, that so inviting 
an opportunity as the present ought not to be lieglected, and that the Qjueen 
could not, with reason, be accused ^ of injustice for embracing it. The 
States, compelled by necessity, had, several years before the present pe- 
riod, assumed the sovereignty into their own hands, and since that time they 
had conferred it upon the duke of Anjou, whom the Queen had virtually 
recognized for their lawful sovereign. ' The king of Spain had clearly for- 
feited his right to their obedience, by his violation of all the conditions oa 
which that right was founded. ** Notwithstanding this, he will no doubt 
be highly offended," continued they, *' if the Qjueen shall think fit to listen 
to the present application. But can he be more an enemy to the Queen, 
than he has already shewn himself ? Has he not long endeavoured to stir 
up her disaffected subjects in Ireland i And in England does he not pursue 
the same hostile and insidious designs ? Has he not warmly espoused the 
cause of the queen of Scots ? Does he not on every occasion shew him- 
self an implacable enemy to the English name ? And what is it that has so 
long prevented him from declaring open war,* but that hi^ revolted subjects 
in Oie Netherlands have hitherto afforded fiAl employment to all the forces 
which he could.spare from his ambitious enterprizes ? When he shall have 
disengaged himself from his embarrassments in the Low-Countries, can we 
doubt that he will turn his arms against the Qpeen ? It is the part of pru- 
dence to provide against a distant as well as against an immediat(^anger ; 
and prudence and a regard to self-preservation require that the Queen 
Aouldy to the utoiOflt of her power, support ihe f eople of the United Ptfn^ 
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inf. '^•"ces, because id their pre«enr»Uon the peace and security of her 
own dominions are inyolred. If she reject the application of the 
States, and either give them no assistance, or such only as has hitbeito 
been granted, they will soon be overpowered, and Philip will then be not 
only at greater leisure, but much more able than at present, to ezecnte hie 
designs. But if the Queen accept of the advantageous offer that is made to 
ber, and exert herself with vigour in defence of this people* who desire to 
become her subjects, she will encounter her enemy at a distance from heine, 
she will be powerfully assisted by a brave and determineil ally, and with 
her fleet acting in concert with that of the States, she will be able to ouin- 
tain the tranquillity of her kingdom " 

Elizabeth readily perceived the force of this reasoning : slie 
5!i?ni^ believed that an open breach with Philip was unavoidable, and 
tbe pratM. she thought it more eligible to begin hostilities herself now, than 
tS!ttL^ to wait till her adversary should be in a condition to execute his 
designs against her. She resolved- however to decline accepting 
the sovereignty which the States had offered her, either because she ap- 
prehended that it would prove a greater fcArden than she was able to sup- 
port, or because she was afraid of exciting the jealousy of the neighboorii^ 
powers. But while for these reasons she desired that the supreme antho- 
rity might still remain in the hands of the States, she resolved to afford them 
her protection ; and with this view, after having received particular infor- 
mation concerning their strength, and the number of troops necessary for 
carrying on the war, she concluded a treaty with them, of which the prin- 
cipal articles were those which ibUow : ** That the Qjueen should furnish 
the States with five thousand foot and one thousand horse, to be commanded 
by a Protestant general of her appointment, and to be paid by her daring 
tbe continuance of the war. That after the conclusion of the war the 
States should repay her expences, and that the towns of Brille and Flusb- 
ing, and the fort of Rammekins, should be immediately delivered to her, 
and should remain in her possession till she were fully reimbursed. That 
the commander of the forces, the governors of provinces and town&, and 
all the officers and soldiers, should take an oath of fidelity to the Qjoeeo 
and the States. That in case it should be found expedient to employ a fleet 
in the common cause, the States should furnish the same number of ships 
as the Queen, to be commanded by an English admiraL That the com* 
mander in chief, and two English ministers residing in the Netherlands, 
should be admitted into the assembly df the States. That none of the 
rights or privileges of the confederated provinces should be violated, and 
no change introduced in ibe established religion or government And 
lastly, That neither of the two contracting parties should, without mutual 
consent, make peace, or enter into an alliance with the king of Spaing." 

This treaty was no sooner ratified, than Elizabeth issued 
l^^SSeA orders for carrying it into execution. The earl of Leicester 
^^^1^^ (to whom this wise princess had been long attached in a degree 
which far exceeded Us merit and services) was appointed gene- 
ral of the forces, and went over with them to Holland in the beginnmg of 
the year 1 586, accompanied by more than five hundred gelitlemen, who 
intended to serve under him as volunteers. Leicester had neither cou- 
rage, capacity, moderation, nor integrity, to qualify him for the arduous 
task that was assigned him, but his defects were concealed under the ^re 
of superficial accomjilishments ; with which, as he had long decided tbe 
penetration of Elizabeth, he now imposed upon the people of the Nether* 
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lands, andexcitedintbemtHe most flattering end deliisiireh4);>e9. From 
his first arrival tbejr reg)U'ded him as tbe restorer of their fallen state, ^^^ 
and profusely heaped upon him every mark of honour which their imroode- 
rate fondness could devise. Not satisfied with receiving him rather as a 
prince and a conqueror, who had already wrought their deliverance, than 
as the suh|ect of an ally by whofti he had been sent to their assistance, 
they conferred upon hina the offices of governor general of the confede- 
Facy, and commadider in chief of all their forces by sea and land. 

By this precipitate meanure, of which they had afterwards the greatest 
reason ta repent, they intended to gratify the Q^eeo, and if possible, to 
induce her to take a dtBefier interest in their affairs. But they were ex* 
ceedingly di^appoioted in their expectations ; she was ollended at their 
artifice, and immediately dispatched her vice-chancellor^ to complain of 
their conduct, as being calculated to make the world believe her insincere 
in the declaration which she had published, of intending only to assist the 
provinces, and not to undertake the absolute charge of their protection^ 
She desired that the States would recall that authority which they had 
conferred on Leicester, and commanded him to rest contented with the 
portion of power which she had given him. But it is extremely doubtful 
Wbetlber Elizabeth was in reality as much incensed on this occasion as she 
appeared to be. She soon discovered an unwillingness to mortify her favour* 
ite's vanity and ambition ; lent a fevourable ear to the apology that was 
made to her by the States, and did not insist on a compliance with her re- 
quest. Whatever was her motive for this conduct, Leicester was installed 
in the gover^meat* and invested with as ample powers as were consistent 
with the fundamental laws of the constitution ; after which he proceeded 
to make preparationa for putting a stop to the progress of the Spanisli 
arms. 

The prince of Parma, on the other hand, was no less active 
iq prepanng fo^ the furtfief prosecution of the war. After Sif^nnmor 
the acquisition of so many important towns, he l^d conceived FwSm!^ 
the most sanguine expectations of being able soon to complete 
' the rednctioA of the revolted provinces But by the interposition of 
Elizabeth he perceived his viatory snatched from him, when he thoxight 
himself upon the point of reaping it, and was exceedingly disappointed and 
chagrined. Finding himself however still superior to his enemy in the 
field, he resolved to improve this advantage, and as soon as the season 
would permit, to proceed with his wonted vigour. 

The confederates had, notwithstanding their toss of IVIaestricht 
above related, been able to keep possession, of two considerable ^^^^ 
towns on the Maese, Grave in Brabant^ and Venlo in Guelderlaod. 
Famese was desirous to make himself master of these two places before he 
should turn his arms against the northern provinces ; and early in the 
spring he sent count Charles of Mansveldt to form the blockade of Grave* 
Uansveldt executed his commissioo with little opposition, by casting a 
bridge ov^r the Maese, and by building forts and redoubts not only on the 
dykes of the river, but on the land side of the town, where he pitched his 
camp, and cut off all communication between the besieged and the country 
behind them. The town was defended by an tilnglish garrison, under the 
command of a young nobleman^ baron de Hemert, a native of Guelder- 
laod. Leicester, sensible that the place was of the greatest importance 
for preventing the enemy from advancing into the provinces of Guelder- 
land and Utrecht» went himself as far as the city of Utrecht, and from 
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thence sent coant Hohenloe and colonel Norris^with two tbousand five 
hundred foot, (»artly Dutch and partly English, to the relief of the be- 
iieged. The Dutch arrived first, and having taken one of the Spanish forts ob 
the banks of the Maese, opposite to Grave, tbey had begun to fortify them- 
selves upon the dyke, when Mansveldt, having received intelligence of their 
arrival, sent three thousand Spaniards ov^r the bridge already mentioned. By 
these troops the confederates were compelled to abandon their forti6catioDa, 
and to retire along the dyke ; but N orris and the Eoglish forces coming up to 
their assistance, a bloody battle ensued. The English, though long innred 
to peace, gave proof on this occasion of that strong miUtary genius by which 
they have so often distinguished themselves in their wars upon the conti- 
nent. They drove the veteran Spaniards before them with irresistible 
impetuosity, killed several hundreds of them, besides seven captains, and 
a great number of inferior officers, and compelled them to continue their 
retreat till they reached their fortifications on the bridge. There thej 
were supported by fresh troops sent bv JUansveldt from, the camp. The 
battle was renewed, and both parties fought for some time with the same 
fury as before, till they were separated by a violent storm of wind and rain, 
which rendered all their efforts ineffectual. Through this accident the 
Spaniards still retained posaession of the bridge, but the rain which fell 
furnished count Hohenloe with the means of relieving the besieged. The 
river being swelled to an uncommon height, he broke down the dyke oear 
Ravesteio, which stands on the same side with Grave, and having laid all 
the country between Ravestein and Grave under water, he conveyed to 
the besieged, ammunition, provisions, and a supply of troops across the 
inundation. 

The prince of Parma, alarmed with this success of the confederates, set 
out for Grave with his main army ; and in a few days after his arrival be- 
fore the place two batteries were planted, and a part of the wall was de- 
(nolished. It might still' however have been defended for a considerable 
time ; and De Hemert, the governor, gave the earl of Leicester the strong- 
est assurances that he would hold out to the last< . But his^ courage failing, 
he began to talk of the necessity of surrendering ; and, although only two 
or three of his officers approved of his design, while all the rest remon- 
strated against it as cowardly and dishonourable, he resolved to put it in 
execution ; and upon the seventh of June, before the breach was practi- 
cable, or the enemy had taken any measures for an assault, he sent to the 
prince of Parma a proposal to capitulate. The prince readily granted him 
the roost favourable conditions, and suffered him. and' the garrison to march 
out with their arms and baggage. But as De Hemert was undeserving of 
this honour, he soon had reason to repent of the infamous part into which fai^ 
cowardice had betrayed him. Both he and the officers who had concurred 
with him, were condemned by a court-martial to be beheaded. The sen^ 
tence was acknowledged to be just, yet De Hemert's fate excited .great 
commiseration in his countrymen. He was too young for the important 
trust which had been committed to him ; there was no reason to suspect 
him of treachery or corruption, and he solicited in the most earnest man- 
ner to have his life spared, and to be permitted to engage in some perilous 
enterprise in which he might retrieve his honour. But Leicester thinking 
it necessary at this time, for the establishment of military discipline, which 
had been greatly relaxed, to give an example of severity, rejected all tb^ 
applications which were made in his behalff. 
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Imtnediately aAer the surrender of Grave, Farnese led his army, is86. 
imounting to twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse, to be« ^^o^ 
siege Venlo ; and he made the greater haste in his etpedition 
igainst that place, the only one on the side of the Maese which remained 
iXi the hands of the confederates, as he understood that the garrison was 
Break, and that the celebrated Martin Schench, who commonly resided in 
it, had, hj Leicester's orders, marched with the greatest part of his troops 
to secure the town of Gueldres. This man, a native of Guelderland, and a 
Eioldier of fortune, is celebrated by all the cotemporary historians, on ac- 
GOUBt of his extraordinary valour, activity, and enterprise. Having first 
attached himself to the Spanish party in the Netherlands, he performed for 
that party several important services, but thinking himself dishonoured by 
a preference which the general bestowed on a Spanish officer, he had de- 
serted to the States. Schench no sooner heard that the Spanish army had 
begun the seige of Venlo, than he set out with a body of horse in order to 
throw himself into the place. Finding it completely invested on every 
side, he attacked the besiegers in the nuddle of the night, and having pen- 
etrated beyond the general's tent, he continued to advance till he had al- 
most reached one of the gates of the town ; but he could not enter^ by 
reason of certain barricades which Farnese had raised to prevent the sal* 
Kes of the garrison. Before he had time to demolish these, the whole 
camp was up in arms, and obliged him to abandon his attempt. He fought his 
way back through the thickest of the enemy, and escaped with the loss of 
between forty and fifly men. He made several other vigorous efforts for 
the relief of the besieged, but they were all rendered abortive by the 
foresight and vigilance of the prince of Parma, who repelled his attacks - 
and, in spite of the annoyance which he gave him from without, kept up 
an incessant fire upon the town till a great part of the wall was demolish- 
ed. The different nations of which the army consisted were disputing with 
each othfer for the honour of beginning the assault, when the besieged 
dreading the fatal consequences that ought follow, surrendered the town on 
nearly the same conditions with those which had been granted to the citi- 
zens of Grave. The prince of Parma found it necessary to employ all 
his authority to prevent the soldiers, whom the capitulation disappointed 
of their prey, from offering violence to the inhabitants ; and he gave a 
proof of his respect for Schench, by treating his wife and sister in the most 
nonourable manner, and furnishing them with his own coach to carry them 
to whatever place they should incline g. 

From Venlo, Farnese went without delay and invested Nuys, . Tbefi^s^ 
which belongs to the bishopric of Cologn, but was at that time in w^ej^n 
the possession of the States. of N«y»- 

Gebhert de Trusches, the archbishop and elector of Cologn, having, 
about three years before the present period, abjured the Catholic religion, 
and married, attempted still to retain his bishopric and electorate ; but his 
canons, supported by the Pope and Cmperor, excommunicated him ; and 
having made war against him, in which they were assisted by the prince of 
Parma, they obliged him to take refuge in Holland, and elected in his room 
Ernest, son of the duke of Bavaria. The count de Meurs, one of bis 
partisans, soon after recovered for him, by surprize, the town of Nuys, and 
obtained from the States a garrison, with which he had been able not only 
to defend that town againt the force of Ernest, but to over- run the country, 
and do infinite mischief to the Catholic inhabitants Ernest, unable to re- 
press their eruptien9i had gone himself in disguise to the prince of Parma 
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^^ to solicit his assistance, and it was in coaopltance with his request, that 
Farnese, postponing the prosecation of his designs against the oothen 
provinces, engaged in his present enterprise. He knew that Philip regard- 
ed no undertaking as foreign to his interest, in which the secarity of tbe 
Catholic religion was concerned ; and he dreaded tbat if the garrisoo of 
Najs was not checked in time, they might gather strength, and persuadesooie 
of the neighbouring Protestant princes to espouse their cause. Some histo- 
rians affirm, that he was likewise prompted by the prospect of that gloij 
which he would acquire, should he conquer, in a few weeks, as he expect- 
ed, a town which Charles the Bold duke of Burgundy had in vaio attempted 
to reduce with an army of sixty thousand men in the space of a yeat. 

In this expectation he was not disappointed. Through a miBfortnoe 
which befel tbe garrison in the person of Cloet the governor, who, being 
dangerously wounded, was disabled from attendii^ to the operations of tlie 
defence, their resolution failed ; and in less than three weeks after tbe 
prince's arrival before the town, they began to treat of a sorreiMier. 
That he might save time, and deliver the town as entire as possible to tie 
Elector, Farnese agreed without any difficulty to an armistice ; and he y 
begun to treat with the deputies of the besieged, concerning iheitmi 
capitulation, when the Italian and Spanish troops (who had been h\^» 
censed on account of his having prevented them from plunderisgtbeiDlV' 
bitants of Venlo), being transported with a sudden rage, ran fprvanlii) 
contempt of his authority, and assaulted the town on different sides, vljile 
the garrison, who trusted to the armistice, were off their guard. Meetiis 
with little resistance, they quickly scaled the walls, spread theimekes orer 
the town, and butchered all who fell in their way, without distinctioBfii 
age, sex, or condition. Nor was their barfoaroue cruelty satiated with the 
horrid carnage which they committed. Their fiiry being turned into m 
aeps, they spumed the thoughts of plunder, and set fire to the tovn ; aod 
as the wind was high, and most of the houses were built of wood, itwai 
iB 2k few hours consumed to ashes. Two churches only escapsi ip wl^ 
a number of women and children had taken refuge ; and it was with di- 
culty that the marquis del Guasto prevailed upon the savage soldien to 
spare theiives of those trembling, miserable remains of the iohabitaotSf. 
From this disastrous scene, Farnese^ now duke of Panw» ^ 
gjfpeof his father's death, directed his march towards Rhinebcrg ; ^ 
^' ther place in the electorate of Cologn, of which, on accouot oi 
its important situation, the States were extremely solicitous to retaifl pos- 
session. 1 jii 
The earl of Leicester mean while had been empwyefl » 
op««t>onj drawing together all the forces which could be •P^'^.^rjT^t* 
ol LeiMter. garrisous of the towns and forts, and seemed deternus^ d^ 
suffer any more of the campaign to pass without ^tAva^ ^ 
important stroke, which might satisfy the expectations of the comefl^ 
rates. But as his army, which consisted only of seven thousand foot 
one thousand four hundred horse was inferior in number to the ^'^^^h 
durst not hazard an engagement ; but resolved to attack some P^^^l . gf 
portance in the possession of the Spaniards, in order to induce the *» 
Parma to relinquish the siege of Khineberg. He directed his march towa 
Ztttpheu,and in order to facilitate bis design against that place, ^^.^T^Jj 
ed, and made. himself master of the town of Doesberg ; after '^^'^5^^ 
down with hisLwhole army before Zutphen, and began the siege in lonn. 

f B^ntiTogrn^ part ii. lib. it. 
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If he had followed the coansel that i^as given him, to seeare ^^3^ 
certain passed whieh led to the town, it must nnavoidablj have HeiaT«iieR«L 
fallea into his hands ; ata it was neither famished with prori- ^^^^^^ 
sions, nor with mihtary st^es. Of this the duke of Parma had been par* 
ticnlarly informed by Baptisto Tassi the governor ; and for this reason, al- 
tldough 6e had made progress in his operations against Rhineherg, be im- 
mediately raised the siege of that place, and hastened with all bis forces to> 
ttte relief of Zutphen. As he was acquainted with the extremity to which 
the besieged were reduced, he sent the Italian cavalry, under the inarquis 
del Gaasto, before the rest of the army, with a temporary supply ; and 
ordered a numerous body of Spanish infantty to advance with the utmost 
expedition. Through Leicester's neglect to fertfiy the passed, a part of 
thia supply was introduced into the town without any difficulty, in the night ^ 
and on the day following, del Guast6 attempted to introduce the rest. On 
this occasion a fierce rencounter happened between the Italian and English 
cavalry. At the first onset the Italians were compelled to retire ; but they 
soon returned to the charge. The action then became hot and obstinate, 
and the issue remained for some time doubtful. Del Guasto, seconded by 
several officers of distinguished reputation, made eveiy effort that could 
have heen expected from the most experienced commander. But the 
English^ led on by colonel Norris and Sir Philip Sidney, proved a second 
time victorious, and drove the Italians before them till they reached the 
Spanish infantry ; when the English, being ignorant whether the whole 
Spanish army was at hand, thought it dangerous to advance. Of the Ita- 
lians ahout one hundred and fifty were killed and wounded, and 
of the English thirty. But the latter paid dear for their vie- SluJ aw?* 
tory, by their irreparable loss of the brave and accomplished oey. 
Sir Philip Sidney, who is celebrated by his cotemporaries, as 
a person of the most consummate worth ; and as he possessed the fiivour of 
Elizabeth^ must, if it had been the will of heaven to prolong his life, bav6 
soon attained to the highest dignities in her power to bestow. 
Soon after this rencounter, the duke of Parma arrived With his ^SSfto 
whole army in order of battle ; and Leicester, conscious of the niie the 
inferiority of his forces, drew them off from the siege, and suf- oS^sth^ 
fered him to enter Zutphen without opposition. Here the duke 
remained till he had visited the fortifications, and laid in a sufficient quantity 
of ammunition and provisions ; after which he repassed the Rhine, and 
having put garrisons into his new conquests, he set out for Brussels. 

His troops were no sooner distributed into winter-quarters, than 
Leicester returned with his army towards Zutphen. He did not ^ik^twie 
however intend to enter so late in the year upon the siege of the §JJJjJSI^ 
town itself, but only to make himself master of three forts on 
the 6pposite side of the river, which put it in the power of the Spaniards 
to make frequent incursions into the territory of Veluwe. In this attempt 
he succeeded, and thereby deprived the Spaniards for a time of what had 
been the principal advantage which they derived from the possession of 
Zutphen. After which, having stationed a part of bis troops in these forts, 
he n^tumed to the Hague, where the States had been' appointed to convene* 

This assetnbly had no great reason to be satisfied with their 
new governor's managen^ent of the war ; and they were highly ^rtSSSy^ 
discontented with his civil administration. During the course of ^■"i*'"'^ 
those mititary operations which have been related, he had treated ' duct^*^ 
them in many respects rather as a conquered province^': than a 
free state, to whose assistance he had been sent by their friend and ally ; 
and had shewn no less coirtempt of their fundamental laws; to which he 
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,^ knew they were unalterablj attached, than to the oonditioDS of 

treaty with Eliteabeth. Instead of isolating his conduct by the 
advice of the States or coonciU aa gratitude and prudence reqaired, he 
appears to have conceived an early prejudice against all those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in the service of their country, while he bestowed 
his favour on a set of artful and designing men, of suspected fidefitjr, who 
were obsequious to his caprice. 

By their counsel, he laid restrictions upon trade, which, if the States had 
not interposed with vigour, would have proved fatal to it ; and which oblig- 
ed many of those Flemish merchants, who had lately settled in Holland and 
Zealand, to remove into foreign parts. By the same advice, he taanpered 
with the coiD« and made such alterations in it as enriched his minions or 
himself, whilst they impoverished the provinces. 

Inoovations were introduced without the consent of the States, in the 
manner of coUectiQg the public money, and after it was collected, iDStead of 

gutting it, as the constitution required into the hands of the treasurer chosen 
y the States, Leicester ordered it to be delivered to a treasurer of hie owa 
appointment, who refused to satisfy the States as to the purposes to which it 
was applied. Taxes were levied from the people, for paying not only all 
the soldiers in the garrisons, and all the country troops, but sufficient like- 
wise lor the payment of between six and seven thousand Germans ; yet 
the soldiers in the garrisons were so ill paid, that the officers foond it diffi- 
cult to prevent a mutiny ; and two thousand Germans who had enlisted un- 
der the count de Meurs, in hopes of receiving a certain sum on their arrif al 
in the Netherlands, being disappointed, through the governor's negligence^ 
or the corruption of those - in whom he confided, returned to Germany 
without drawing their swords, at a time when their assistance was aibsolQte* 
ly necessary to the success of the campaign * 

Id the treaty between the States and Elizabeth, it had been agreed, that 
when any vacancy should happen in the government of a town, fort, or 
province, the coomiander io chief should fill it up with one of three persons 
presented to him by the States. To this agreement Leicester paid no re- 
gard, but appointed persons to governments o£ great importance, not only 
without their being named by the States, but even when the States remon* 
strated against his appointing them. Roland York, a Londoner, who had 
some Years before been detected in treasonable practices, of which thej 
gave Leicester timely inforraatioo, was notwithstanding this intrusted with 
the charge of the principal fort near Zutphen, which commanded the coun* 
try of Veluwe ; and William Stanley, an English Catholic, who had been 
in^'the service of Spain, was made governor of Deventer, into which place 
Leicester, in contradiction to the treaty with Elizabeth, had put a garrison 
of twelve hundred foot and two. hundred horse, consisting mostly of Iridi 
papists. 

Besides these and other instances of imprudent and arbitrary conduct, 
he disgusted the Dutch troops by appointing English officers to command 
them. He compelled the people to furnish him with carriages, and to 
serve in his army as pioneers ; and in violation of what had ever been 
esteemed a fundamental privilege of the inhabitants of ^ Netherlands, 
he obliged persons, prosecuted by his tools, to leave the provinces in 
which they resided, and to submit to their trial in other provinces, where 
their prosecutors had greater influence to procure ^eir condemnaticrb K 

Such a complication of despotic measures in the government of a peo- 
ple jealous of their liberty, appears repugnant, whatever were the govej^-. 

« 
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nor's motives^ to the vei'j lowest degree of prudeDce which we can 
dappose him to have possessed. It is not surprising that be was sus- 
pected of having formed a plan to suppress the assembly of the States, and to 
assume an absolute authority ; but if his presumption could impose upon 
bim. so far as to make him believe, that so wise a princess as Elizabeth 
^oald, from her partiality to him, and in open violation of her engaga- 
■ments, support hi^ usurpation, yet his conduct wa^ extremely ill calculated 
tof promote his pertidious design It disgusted all the better sort of those 
ivho had influence in the provinces, and serv<*d to diffuse an universal 
alarm, before he had taken measures proper for securing success in his 
attempt. 

The States, however, sensible of their present dependence 
iipon Elizabeth, resolved, to avoid an open rupture with her mrartniJ?'^ 
^vourite, ai^d notwithstanding what had passed, they received 
him on his arrival at the Hague with ^very.mark of resped. They de*- 
livered to him .a modesty, but firm < r^jmonstrance, and intreated him with 
much, earnestness to redress their grievances. Leicester could not justify 
his conduct in any of the particulars that (lave been mentioned. He at- 
tempted, however, to make some apology for it, and assured the deputres, 
though with little sincerity, that for the future he should be careful to 
avoid giving them any just ground of offence. He added, -that at present 
he was under. a necessity of passing over to England, on account of c^r- 
taiu disturbances in that kingdom, which ^required his presence. The. 
Slates were, extremely surprised at .this intimation, as they expected that 
lie would have projpeeded immediately to reform the abuses of which they 
liad complained ; but they werA in some measure reconciled to his depar** 
ture, by his agreeing to a proposal which they made to him, that,' till hi^ 
return to the Low -Countries, bis authority as governor should be lodged io 
the council of state ; and he accordingly executed a public deed to this 
effect on the twentyrfourth of Nov«inber, although it soon afterwards ap- 
peare4 that he had done it paly to avoid the trouble of anv further soJici- 
tatioQ upon the subject. He executed privately on the same day anothec 
deed, in which he reserved to himself an exclusive authority over -all the 
governors >of provinces, towns, and forts, aqd even deprived the council of 
state of their woated authority This conduct, at oqce so cowardly and 
insincere, alienated . from him more than ever .the affections of the States^ ' 
and destroyed. entirely the confidence which they ha^ reposed in him.' It 
conlirmed the opinion .of those who believed that he aspired at the sov- 
ereigmty, and filled the minds of persons of all ranks with the most alarm-* 
ing apprehensions. 

The States had, as mentioned above, remonstrated against the ^^^^ 
trust comn^itted Xf> Roland York and Vyilliam Stanley. These men TieMhen 
gave soon a fatal proof of the justness of the suspicions which Yori^^ 
had been entertained of. their fidelity. In a few weeks, after ^jJJ™ 
Leicester's/departure for England, they entered into a treache- 
rous correspondence with Baptisto Tassi, governor of Zutphen, and began, 
to prepare their measures for delivering to him the important fortresses 
which bad been intrusted to their care. The council of state received 
intelligence of their perfidious design ; hut they had not powei" to hinder 
them .from putting it in executiop In the beginning of February both 
Deventer and the fort opposite to Zutphen were given up to the Sp^oiards^ 
Yofk did not live long to enjoy the wages of his iniquity, and died in 
nusery, neglected and forgotten by those to whom .he had sacrificed his 
honour ; but Stanley, having persuaded most of his troopis to enter into 
4e service of Spaioi^ and having uniformly professed the Catholic reli^ipiK 

4^ 
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(which Philip considered as ao atonement for the most odioas crimen) , 
wan permitted to retain the government of Deventer, together witbtte 
same rank in the Spanish, which he had enjoyed in the EngKsh armjr. 
This man, sprang from a respectahle family in England, had been con- 
cerned in Babington's conspiracy in &voqr of the qaeen of Scots, and 
was probably betrayed, by the dread of a discovery, into this- unworthy 
conduct, which has involved his name in perpetual infamy. 

The news of these disasters spread grief and consternation over the 
confederated provinces. They recalled the memory of the duke of An- 
jou*s attempt on Antwerp, and excited great anxiety and dread, lest the ex- 
amples of York and Stanley should be imitated by the governors of othe^ 
forts and towns. 

The States participated of the distress which ^e people felt 
gnwiien gBtig on the present occasion They still however maintalined their 
^ Sttiet. wonted fortitude, and without regard to Leicester's reseoHnent, 
resolved to provide, as well as their circumstances would aN 
low, for the preservation of the commonwealth. In an aMembly held at 
the Hague on the sixth of February, af^er asserting their Own 8Q|>reme 
authority, they enacted, that during the absence of the earl of Leicester, 
prince Maurice should exercise the authority of governor, and that ail 
officers in their service should take an oath of obedience to himj and of 
fidelity to the States. To this resolution, which was immediately published 
and enforced, two declarations wel'e subjoined : the first, that die States 
did not thereby mean to abridge the authority which they had conferred 
on the earl of Leicester, but only ta restore to the infejfior governors their 
legal rights and powers ; and the second, that they highly disapproved of 
those general reflections which had been thrown out against the En^sh 
troops, on account of the late treachery of a few individuals ; for there 
were bad as weH as good men in every nation, and nothing could be more 
liberal and unjust than such undistinguishing reflections. 

But while their conduct at home contained this mixture of 
^SSt^nSL fif™"6*8 ^^^ moderation, they gave vent to their resentment, 
IP EUzabeth. In letters, which they appointed some of their number to car* 
ry to ' Elizabeth and Leicester; in which afler making Boen* 
tion of the trust and confidence which they had placed in him, they entered 
into a full detail of their grievances. 

Leicester was highly offended with these lettets^ snd endeavoured to 
persuade Elizabeth, that they had been written by a party who were his 
enemies, while the generality were well afiiected both to his person and 
government. There was indeed a numerous faction in the f^fetberlands, 
under the direction of the y^lei^y, whom Leicester had attached to him 
by a punctilious attendance on public worship, and an afl'ectation -of zeal 
fo%th'e reformed religion. These men ndt only concurred with his par- 
tizans in England, in attempting to discredit the representation of his con- 
duct which the States had transmitted to Elizabeth, but studied to con- 
trol the authority of the States at home, and endeavoured to iiispire the 
queen with most groundless prejudices against prince Manrice and other 
|»upu]ar leaders, through whose influence, they said, the States had con- 
ceived a disgust against the English alliance, and were now no less alienat- 
ed from the queen than from the earl of Leicester. Elizabeth did not 
hearken implicitly either to the States or their accusers, but sent over to 
Loid Back- f^.®^^*°^ l<>r<^. Buckhurst, a nobleman esteemed for his prudence 
bunt sent to and moderation, to inquire into the ground of thiit contradictory 
9te.Necb»- information which she had received, but chiefly with an in- 
teotioa to exting^sh^ as soon as possiUe, the spirit of animosity 
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and division to which the goireraor'51 imprudence hadgiven rise. Buck- 
hurst soon discovered the falsehood of those iDainuatioos which Leices> '^' 
ter^s parttzans k^d propagated with regard to the designs of prince IVlau- 
ri<;e, and the disaffection of the States ; and he found no reason to call in 
{Question any part of that remonstrance whicfci had been sent to Elizabeth. 
He wisely decKned entering into any discussion of the points of difference 
between the opposite parties, approved in general of the conduct of the 
States since Leicester's departure; exhorted them to bury in ohKvion what 
had - passed, and- reminded them of the mischievous consequences with 
which the want of harmony itiust be attended in the present critical situa- 
tion of their affairs. 

These exhortations seemed to produce, in some iaeasure, the 
desired effect ; the States appeared satisfied that Leicester should ^^f^'l. 
still retaid the office of governor ; and lord ^uckhurst carried ESStMr. 
back to Elizabeth such a report of their disposition, as was cal- 
culated to preserve that amity which had hitherto subsisted between her 
and them ; but he scrupled not to condemn the conduct of her favourite, 
and accused htm of being the cause of all the disturbances which had hap* 
pened. If any other of Elizabeth'^ courtiers had been guilty of the same 
indiscretions with -the earl of Leicester, it is not to be doubted that he 
would have felt the weight of her rBseutment. He had far exceeded the 
powers which she had given him. By hLs misconduct he had strengthened 
the hands of her mortal eiiemy, the king of Spain. -And by his misconduct 
and arrogance together, be bad almost involved her in dinentions with an 
ally whomvshe had undertaken to- defend, and with ivhom it was "of the 
highest Gons^queiice to her interest that she should maintain a perfect 
understanding. Yet such was her partiality for this unworthy favourite, 
and so great the influence which he possessed, that he found means to 
turn her indignation from himself against hid accuser. Lord Buckhurst in- 
curred her displeasure and ^was even put under arrest, as if he^ and not 
Leicester, had been guilty k. 

Nothidg could bemore agreeable to the duke of Parma than j^^.^ ,„^ 
these distractions in the confederated provinces ; but he was pettiienee in 
prevented from availing himself of them by the miserable con- ^^St!^^ 
dition to which the provinces under his command were reduc- 
ed by famine and pe^til^ce. The country, as fVell as the towns, in th^ 
southern provinces, had of late suffered a prodigious diminution of inhabi- 
tants. Great numbers had fbrsal^eh their habitations, partly on account of 
their religion, and partly of the ravages which had been committed by the 
troops ; and only a few of those who remained, had either seed to sow, 
or horses and ckttle to cultivate their grounds. There had been almost no 
crop raised ~ in the preceding year within the provinces, and the crops in 
the neighbouring countries had been worse than usual for several years. 
From Hollaild and Zealand the Flemings might have been abundantly sup- 
plied, but the doofederated States, besides prohibiting all commiunication 
with the southern provinces, had placed guardships upon the coasts, and in 
the mouths of the rivers, to prevent them from receiving supplies from 
foreign parts, in the hopes of weakening the Spanish army, or of compel- 
ling the frontier towns to return into the confederacy. This cruel poHcy 
was not attended with either of these effects. The duke of Parma brought 
provisions for his army from France, Germany, and England, at an immense 
expence, and he gave particular attention to the supplying of those towns 
which lay nearest to the United Provinces. 

k Meteren, liU ziy. ^ BcntiTOgtio, p. ii. lib. ir. Reidaatu > lib. vi. GiBibjp, m* ISST* 
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Those dreadfa) calamitiea which are the ordinary coDcomitants of 
famine, were felt chiefly io the interior parts, where great multitades 
died of want, and of thoae pestilential diseases which want and unwholesome 
nourishment produced. In Antwerp, Bnissels, and other places, maDy per- 
sons of the hetter ranks in life, after selling their furniture and other effects 
to purchase food, were reduced to beg openly in the streets. In Brabant 
and Flanders^ several villages were entirely deserted : and the cotemporary 
historians add, that from the solitude and desolation of some parts o€ the 
country, wolves and other wild beasts were so much multiplied, that besides 
many persons who perished in other places » upwards of a hundred were 
devoured by those furious animals, witbm two miles of Ghent, in a country 
formerly one of the best ailtivated and most populous in the Netfaerlaiids. 
ViotperitT ®"^^ ^^ the state of the southern provinces, which are by na- 
of the upK tnre the richest, though governed by the duke of Parma with supe- 
^pronn- ^^^ abilities. On tbe other hand, the maritime provinces were 
. torn by factions, and governed by one who possessed neither mo- 
deration, prudence, nor capacity ; yet the inhabitants were not only etitirelj 
free from those calamities with which their neighbours were oppressed, bat 
were richly furnished with all the necessaries of life, and daily increased 
in numbers. Every house was occupied, new streets and new towns were 
bnilt, and individuals grew richer every day, notwithstanding the perpetual 
burden of an expensive war. For these advantages the Dutch were in- 
debted chiefly, to their commerce, which had long been considerable, but 
was of late greatly augmented by the multitude of manufacturers and mer^ 
chants who flocked into Holland and Zealand, when Brabant and Flanders 
were broken ofl* from the confederacy. The calamities of the latter pro- 
'vinces contributed still more to increase the roigration^of people into the 
former, till they became the seat of the greatest part of that wealth and 
industry, which for ages past had distinguished the Netherlands above the 
rest of tlurope K 

In this condition of the United Provinces, it may appear surprising, that 
during the space of eight months, no attempt was made by the confederates 
to recover any of the towns which had been tak^n from them ; but division 
here, and the want of capacity and vigour in the person intrusted with the 
Teins of government, were attended with some of the sameefiects as were 
produced by the famine and pestilence in the other provinces Neither 
prince Maurice nor the States bad power at this time to enforce obedience 
to their commands, ekcept in the provinces of Holland and Zealand. In 
the rest, the partizans of Leicester disputed, and counteracted^ their autho- 
rity ; and thus, the duke of Parma, notwithstanding those unspeakable ca- 
lamities in which the provinces under his government were involved, was 
sooner ready than the. confederates to resume the operations of the war. 

Ostend and Sluys were the only towns of importance in Flanders 
?sii^ which had not submitted to his arms. He now resolved to attack 
' the latter of these places ; and, in order to conceal his design, he 
sent Hautepeine and the marquis del Guasto, with a body of troops, towards 
the Velowe, as if he had intended to make his principal attack in that quar- 
ter. This artifice had the efi*ect which he desired. Prince Maurice and 
count Hohenloe were immediately sent to the Veluwe wit|i the army of the 
States ; and in the mean time the duke turned suddenly towards Sluys* 
Thb place, which lies at a little distance from the coast, commo- 
3??SL°"^ nicates with the sea by a spacious canal, capable of receiving the 
largest ships. By this canal, which separates Sluys from the isla 
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9f Cadsand, the town is rendered inaccessible by land on the west and 
Borth ; and all the ground on the east is so broken and intersected, by 
an ioBnite number of smalldr canak derived from the larger, that it is imprac- 
ticable to approach the place except by aneck of land, on the south, lead* 
iof; towards Damme and Bruges. Sluys lies at the^ distance of nearly five 
miles from Ostendon the south, and from Flashing; on the north ; from the 
former of which it might receive assistance by land, and from the latter^ by 
sea. It was therefore the dnk<3 of Parma's first ohject to intercept the com- 
nHinicatioq of the besieged with these two places, and for this purpose he 
began with attacking the fort of Blackenherg, which stands half way be- 
tween Sluys and Ostiend As the garrison were utterly unprepared for re* 
sistance against so vigorous an attack, he soon compelled them to surren- 
der ; immediately after which, he proceeded with a part of his forces to 
the isle of Cadsand , At that plsice, after erecting a fort on the. banks of 
thereat canal,near/er the sea than Sluys', he had Recourse to the same ex- 
pedient which he had employ ed^ so successfully at Antwerp, and blocked up 
the canal by a bridge of ships strongly bpund tog^.er^ and well famished 
with troops and artillery. 

Having thus Cut off the only chai^nelB of communication 9y. which the 
friends of the besieged could relieve them, he began to make his approach- 
es to the place itself on that side which looks towards Bruges, on which 
alone it was accessible. Even there the ground was^o wet, as taincrease 
exceedingly the labour of- working the trenches ; and the besieged had, in 
order to k^ep the enemy at a 'distance, raised a strong, redoubt beyond the 
ditch. The garrison consisted of about- one thousfnd six hundred men, 
partly English and partly Dutch, commanded hy colonel Groetivelt, ome of 
the bravest officers in the service of the States. In the beginning of the 
siege they made several vigorous sallies, in which th,ey gave the most shin- 
ing proofs of intrepidity. But finding that although in these sallies they 
did great execution among the enemy, their own numbers suffered consider- 
able diminution, Groenvelt resolved •^to. restrain them for the future from 
advancing beyond the redoubt. This redoubt they defended- for some time 
with, great bravery, and frequently repnlsed the assailants ; but they were 
i^iged at last to yield to superi^ numbers, and to retire within the town. 
In carrying forward the trenclies, Farnese encountered difficulties from 
the softness of the ground, and thelncesslut fire of the besieged, that were 
almost* insurmountable. Many of his troops were killed, and the marquis 
of Renti, La Motte, and several others of his principal officers were dan- 
gerously, wounded. . 

In the kiaean time prince Maurice and count Hohenlpe had en- 
tered -Brabant, and after destroying a great number of ifttle towns JeSe?^ 
and villages, had directed their march towards Bois^le-Uuc, hop- tfomfiog- 
ing that, in order to save that place^ the duke of Parma would **™^ 
quit the siege of Shiys» But before they had taken the fort of 
Engelem, which lay in their way to Bois-le-Duc, th^y were informed that 
the earl of Leicester, who bad long been impatiently expected, had at last 
arrired at Flushing with a reinforcement of troops. Maurice set but in- 
stantly, with some cohorts' to meet him, leaving Hohenloe with the rest of 
the forces to prosecute the enterprise against Engelem and Bois-le- Duo. 
When filaurice had joined Leicester, the confederate army was nearly equal 
to that of the besiegers. Leicester set sail from Flushing on 
the twenty-ninth of June, and in a few hours reached the canal ^^**^® 
of Sluys. But after examining the bridge, redoubtd, and forts, nue the 
with which Farnese had blocked up the passage, he judged it im- ^^^^ 
practicable in that way to reach the town. Between the desire 
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^^^ of aceompHfiliiag bis design, and tbe difficnltj wUch be most 

ter ID carrying it into eiecatioo, be balanced for 9ome days, and at 
leogth be steered bit course for Ostend, witb the resolution to lead bif 
troops firom tbence bj land to tbe relief of tbe besieged. In the f^roeeco- 
tipn of tbis latter design, be sbewed no greater spirit tban in that of the 
former. To open bis waj firom Ostend to Slnjs, it was necessary he shooM 
make himself master of tbe fort of Blackembecg.. He accordin^j bid 
•iege to that fort, and bad began to batter it with bis cannon ; hot he vai 
no sooner informed that the dake of Parma was open bis march to prt 
him battle, tban be drew off bis troops from Blackemberg, retired faaslflj 
in the night to Ostend, and soon afterwards returned to Zealand. 

The duke qf Parma resumed with fresh ardour the operations of Ae 
siege, and baying at last. thouji;h witb incredible labour, podied his ireneket 
near enough for erectiof a battery, be soon laid a great part of the waltio 
ruins. He would tbei^haTe attempted an assault, had he not perceifcd 
tibat the besieged bad raised* within the wall a half moon, which they had 
fortified in the strongcAt manner. Laying asides therefore all thoughts. «£ 
of taking the town by istorm, be resolved to employ the slower method cf 
.filling up tht ditch, and working mines ; and in these operatioiiSt i^aimt 
which the besieged made the most rigorous oppositional near three weeb 
were spent after tbe wall bad been demolished. The bea*^- 
JjJJI^^ ed had received certain intelligence Uiat Leicester had gireo op 
ihe fc tikf Bd. all hopes of* being able to relieve them, and they had now at 
more gun^wder left tban was sufficient to serve them for tm 
or twelve boors loDg9. Six days before this time Oroenrelty and the othei 
surviving officers, havins assembled together, were of opinion, that as tbey 
had no prospect of reluTf, it would 'not be dishonourable to smrender the 
place upon certain conditions ; and they resolved that, in case these coa- 
ditions were rejected, they would set fope to tbe town, and endearour lo 
force their way sword in band through the enemy's entrenchments. Thii 
resolution, with the articles olL the suryeoder, which they committed to 
writing, and confirmed with an oath, was sent to the earl of Letcester, ts 
serve for a vindication oFtheir conduct tiiut their messenger was discQve^ 
ed in swimming across the canal, and th^paper seized and carried to the 
duke of Parma, whose prudence and sespect for valour, thoi^h in aa 
enemy from whom be had suffer^ gre^tjjy made him resolve to grant them 
those terms on which he bad thus accidentally discovered vthey 
2^«pi- i^rere so much determined to insist Accordingly when» their 
gun-powder being almost spent, they offered to deliver the towo, 
upon condition that they should march out with the honours of war, be in- 
^^^^^ ^ stantly cc^plied with their request Their number had been re- 
duced from sixteen or seventeen hundred, to seven hundred mea. 
The loss of the besiegers was likewise "very great. The c<^emporaiy 
historians do not amotion the particular number of the killed and womukd ; 
but they concur In saying that Sluys cost the duke of Parma more than 
Nuys, Grave, and Yenloe together ^, ^ 

^^^ It afforaed him great satisfaction nnd^r this calamity, that during 

\ISS^tn the siege of Sluys, he had, without avy bloodshed, acquired the 
*^Jj^ town of Guelders, which was betrayed to him by a Scots colonel 
of the name of Paton. To this man, Leicester had com^mitted the 
government of Guet^^rs ; but having- taken offence at some part of his con- 
duct, he had openly threatened to put another, of the name of Stuart in 

m Strftdo meotioof tbe namben kitted on both sides ; bat bis vfaole rebttioo <^ tiiis iKfB 
is So exceedingly romantic, that no ct-edit can be given to it 
Jif eteten, UL zi?. p. 4a9, BtntiTogUp, i>art ii libw it. 
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his room. In order to avoid this affront, Paton entered into a 
correspondence with Hantpeine, whose troops were at that time in 
the neighbourhood of Gtielders^and with his assistance he soon afterwards 
exectited his perfidious design. 

To compensate to the States for so many .important pkces, as fhey had 
lo6t since their alliance with England, their forces had gained no advantage 
hot the redaction of AiTel, which prince Maurice took by a stratagem ; and 
the fort of Cngelem^ which was compelled to surrender by count Hohenloe ; 
who at the same time beat the Spanish troops under Hantpeine, in aren- 
«om!iter, in which the latter lost his life. 

After Leicester's nnsuccessfql attempt to raise the siege of Sliiys, he 
transported his troops to Brabant, and made another equally inglorious 
attempt to reduce the town and district of Hoogstraten. This was the last 
military enterprise which he undertook in the Netherlands, immediately af- 
ter which he set oat for Dort, whither the States had sent isome of their 
nnmher to wait his arrival. 

This assembly was now more disgusted than ever with bis c0n- 
4nct. They long had reason to suspect, and they had lately re- £^225.*^ 
eeived certain intelligence, that he had formed a design to de- 
prive them of their authority A letter of his, writ from England to one of his 
secretaries, had been intercepted, in which, afler mentioning his intended 
return to the Low-Countries, he expressed, in strong terms, his discontent 
with the limited power which he had hitherto enjoyed as governor ; sent 
instructions to be communicated to those who were privy to his designs ; 
and insinuated, that if he could Dot obtain a more extensive authority, it 
was the Queen^s resolution, >and his own, to abandon the provinces alto- 
gether, and to leave them Co their fate. 

-The States, alarmed with this intelligence, resolved to stand 
upon their gumrd against his mtichinations. Being still however ^SMnuSf ' 
unwilllfig,. from their dread of Elizabeth's displeasure, to come. 
to an open rupture with him, they took no notice of this letter, but exhort- 
ed him to reject such malignant counsels as might be offered by ill-design- 
ing men, who, in order to promote their own selfish views, wished to sow 
the seeds of animosity and dissention; From this exhortation, Leicester 
easily perceived that the States had come to the knowledge of his designs* 
With great disingenuity he accused them of having violated their faith, by ■ 
ahridgiog that authority which they hid intreated him to accept; and 
he threw the blame of all the misfortunes which had befallen the confede- 
racy, partly bn the States, and partly on prince Maurice and count Hohen- 
loe. ' The StMes, he said^ had neglected to furnish him with the necessary 
supplies ; abd Maurice and Hohenloe, had, on different pretences, refuised 
to co-o(>erate with him in his military enterprises. Of a writing which con- 
tained these and some other groundless accusations, copies were sent by 
his partizans into different parts of the provinces. The parties accused 
published a vindication of their conduct ; and it is impossible, from what is 
preserved of this altercation, to consider what Leicester advanced, in any 
other light, but as the mean attempt of a person, equally weak and disinge* 
nuoos, to blacken the characters of others, in order to conceal the cowar« 
dice and imprudence of which he himself was consci^His. Such was the 
judgment formed of it by the impartial world, and by most of the inhabi* 
tants of the Netherlands. But there was still a numerous party who efr* 
poused Leicester's defence, and promoted the execution of his designs* 
The clergy were still as much attached to him as ever, and spared no pains 
to bring the people to a compliance with his will. If aving with this viaw 
called a synod or assembfy, they appointed four of their number to present 
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^^^ mn address to the States, id which, besides ezhoitiiig them to attei 
• to the trae interest of the couDtry, and the adTaocement of reHgioi 
they advised them to maintain concord with tbe queen of fing^and, aodtk 
earl of Leicester. 

To this address tbe States made such a reply as the officios 
ness of those in whose name it was presentnl, seems to hn 
deserved. ** They had not been inattentive (they said) to tka 
important objects which the synod had recominended to tbdr at- 
tention ; and they could not he more soiicitoas than they had alwsjfsbeei, 
to preserve inviolate those engagements into which they had entered wili 
the qoeen of England and the earl of Leicester ; bat, in their torn, tbej 
must eahort the ministers to be on their gnard against admitting amoog tfaa 
persons, who under the cloak of religion, made it their bosioe« to do- 
niate the civil magistrates. By persons such as these, who affected gnt 
zeal for religion, the church had been mined in the southern provioca; 
and its ruin in the United Provinces would soon be accomplished, if aoeyd 
were not speedily put to the practices of such designing men. Thejm- 
eluded with exhorting the ministers to take warning from the fate of ffan 
brethren in Brabant and Flanders ; and to remember, that the onlj vtjii 
which they ought to interfere in public afiairs, was to favour tboM li 
whom the administration was committed, with the assistance of tiieii 
prayers." 

Neither this wholesome counsel, nor any other messare whidf 
iSSmw ^^^ States employed to enlighten and alarm their ceoBti7ae«, 
testaifld. produced for some time the desired effect. Leicester stiiicoB- 
tioued to carry on his intrigues in different places, and weatlioB 
town to town, putting in practice every low art by which he migbt jocw 
the number of his partizans. in Friesland, North Holland, and ereou 
Dort and Leyden, there were many who espoused his cause, and shevH 
themselves disirous to invest him with authority to control the affeniN/ 
of the States, notwithstanding the many striking proofs which hehadgiTei 
both of tyranny and folly. In Leyden a plot was laid for putting Inv" 
possession of that important city ; but the conspirators were ^^^^^ 
demoed, and executed. And by the vigilance of the States, secoDded vj 
^ prince Maurice and William de Nassau, governor of Friesland, hi* ^^ 
' in other places were rendered equally ineffectual. Having come at wtj 
perceive that he was not equal to the attempt upon which ^^ ^^^^ 
he grew tired of his situation, and in the month of December passed ow 
to England, where, not long after his arrival, Elizabeth, either fr^*" J^ 
viction of his incapacity, or from the desire of keeping him for the wtw 
HeiMignf near her person, required him to resign his goveminentot 
2^'J»^a»' provinces ; which he accordingly did, on the 27th of Decetmi 
one thousand five hundred and eighty -sevenn. 
The flame which he had kindled was not so soon extinguished, io^ 
towns, the garrisons, instigated by him or bis emissaries, ®P*°'^. L* 
the authority of the States. Agaiust the garrison of Mederobluic, »J 
were obliged to employ force ; and in order to engage ^^^^J^^^^^i^ 
yield obedience to their commands, they had recourse to the *"^*^y?Ltl 
of Elizabeihy throogh whose good offices internal tranquillity wbbvk^ 
restored. 

B MsteroDy p. ^, 
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PART r. 

JfiLtZABETH was the more solicitous to heal the divisions ia 
the United Provinces, as she apprehended that she would soon pjjjjf"'* 
have occasion for all the assistance which her allies could afford dintSSe 
lier. All Europe had resounded for sondie time with the noise of. SJCSJ,***^ 
the preparations, which' Philip was making, with a view to some 
important enterprise. He had been employed for several months in build- 
ing ships of an extraordinary size, and in collecting stores for their equip- 
ment ; while the duke of Parma had made such numerous levies in Ger- 
inany, Italy, and the Netherlands, as shewed that he intended to take the 
field against the next campaign, with a much more powerful army than any 
which he had hitherto commanded. 

Almost ever since the beginning of Philip's reign, a great ^^ 
proportion of his troops had been occupied, either in war with 
the Corsairs and Turks, in the reduction of the Morescoes, or in the con* 
quest of Portugal. He had never fully exerted his strength against his re- 
Tolted subjects in the Netherlands. Nor had he found leisure to take ven-» 
geance upon Elizabeth, for the support which she had given them, and the 
insalts which he had received from her in America, where several of his 
colonies' had been plundered by her fleet ^. I'o these objects he now 
thought that his honour as well as his interest required that he should apply 
'his principal attention. As he did not doubt that, with a much smaller force 
than he intended to employ, he should be able to compel the people in th& 
^Netherlands to return to their allegiance, he had begun hi^ preparations, 
chiefly with an intention to invade England, and he aspired to the entire 
subjection of that kingdom. But he hesitated for some time as to the man^ 
ner in which he should proceed ; and held frequent meetings of his coun- 
cil to assist him in deciding,' whether it was most expedient to begin with 
the invasion of England, or with the cpnquest of the United Provinces^ 

«.By Sir Pimcis Drake) anno 1M5. . 
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iftr* 'di^vcz, one of hit principal officers of state, adfised hini to abaii- 
doD alto(p:ether the former of these designs. 

*'The sitnation of England (said that prudent statesmaB), 
^^^^ which is surroonded on every side with a tempestoons ocean, and 
has few harboars upon ita coasts ; the nanieroas forces which de- 
fend it ; the genius of the people and the nature of their goTenunent, 
concur in making me believe that it will be foond almost impoasibie to 
succeed in an attempt to conqner it 

** The English navy is alone equal to that of any other nation ; and when 
joined with the ships belonging to the revolted provinces, must prore an 
overmatch for any fleet that can be sent from Spain. And even allowiag 
^at the Kmg's forces should eiectuate a descenl^ yet what ground is there 
to hope that they will be able either to subdue so great a nation, or to 
maintain for any considerable time, such conquests, as may be made ? 
In order to accomplish the most ordioafy conquests; some lavoarable dis- 
position in the people towards the conquerors is necessary ; and in ordo' 
to preserve them, there is need for a continual supfdy of troops. From 
no part of the EogHsb nation, haa tk» King any reason to hope for assis- 
tance in the intended enterprise. In the beginning of his reign, he had 
eiperience of the strong abhorrence which these islanders entertoon of a 
foreign yoke. And be knows how difficult it must be to keep up a name- 
rous army in England, besides all the other armies which are necessaiy 
for the defence of his hereditary, and his lately acquired dominions. lif 
England should prove equally pernicious to Spain, as Flanders has done, 
would there not be reason to dread the consequences ? Even the conse- 
quence of success R^y proiFe fatal ; how much more those whtelr naf 
arise from a disappointnient, by which £lizabeM)i beii^^ deliveced froai hec 
apprehensions, of danger ^t home, would be ^ greater leisure than ever to 
support the provinces- in their rebellion : apd by joining, her maritime ibice 
with theii^, do infinite mischief to the Spanish dominions, both in Europe 
and America. In o^y opioion, therelbce, it will be better, to saa^pead the 
design of iova^ding England, and tp au|»loy both the flsfBl and ain^y ii^the 
reduction of ^e Netherlands The rebel* wtil ^ot loqg x^ist m great a 
force ; and when they are subdued, the Kiiig^. having few<er eoomies to 

GOQtend with* vvill be much w>rfi i^ble than at pveaent. to chastise tbeqiieea 
of England." 

The duke of Panaet whf»in Phitip coacplte^; on thip occaaiooi 
^^^^ was of the same opinion as Idi^^quez, ; and a44^» That before the 
oi^piw. Kiog could enter upon the Eo^ifi^' e^ipediti^ wXk a probal^l^ 
ity of success, it was necessary to s^:qiiji|*e posseissifHa of some of 
tbe most Aoosiderahte searporiatia Zealand, for the accomqiod^ijon of faisAeet 
^^^ Philip was not naturally either bokj or rafbj yet -be refused to 

ggj^i^ listen to these prudent cou<»sels. Blioded by tfe^ Sfrfeiidid soeceK 

of his, arms in the conqxiest of Portt^L kf^ thought it iinpossible 
th^t Eli^abethcould withstand the po^werfvl ariEuuai^nt w^hich hf iciteBded to 
employ against her. And if Eoglaod wece aabdi;ied, the rejdiictiooL of his 
revoUedaubjecls would q^icUy foUoWi, as they would then be deprived of 
the Qply foreign aid, by which they had been hitherto enptWedf to, persijit 
10 their rebelliani. Nor w>Quld the conquest of the fonne.r> h$ thought, be 
either so tedioua or m difficult as that of the latte^r ; be/cavs^e Eogjiaad wat 
every wbere ajpi.o.peo country, and the EngHshi tiwting to their insioitor 
sMuati^ii, bad neglected to provide any. fortified towi^ tp ret|ii;^.tihe pro- 
gress of an enemy. A single battle by se^, and another by land» would 
oecide the contest ; and as the fleet which he was preparing was greatly 
aaperior to any which ES^abeth conkieqiiip^ soh^could qot suppose that 
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Iter land ' forces, ofldtscipfined^ ittd tmacclintomed to wieir, woqM b^ 
<able to Yenst bis v^teniin tlrdofUs, wiificfa had been l<Mig enured to vie- 
tory, ^Ltid #ere fawniawnded bj tbe greati^st general aioid the bravest officers 
in tbpe worM 

H^ wiis not tgaomiit hbw timcfa i^ea«o6 tliei!>ther &di*ppean pow- 
er8 iiad to bejeftkyiiB of hisdeBigb ; bnt lie c0B«defed that happily ^^ <»f 
they were at present either fitsjt tnctined, or not in a capacity, ""'^* 
to pr4fcv%Dft faim from bkjhrytDg tt tofto executi^B. The emperor of Ger^- 
naany was bi^ fHend ^nd ally. Th6 attention of the northern potentates 
was whidly engrossed with the internal administration 6f their dominions. 
And the French monarch, who was more deeply interested than any other 
in oppoiring him, cofiild with difiicnity snpport himself upon the throna 
a^iast Us rebellious snbjecite 

But there was nothing which contrfbnted niore to. eonfirm him in his 
piv^fK^eet than Che approlnition which it received frdm the Pope ^ ; who, al- 
tliottj^ it Im» been asserted that no person entertained a higher admiration 
of th^ i3i>aracter of Bltz'abeth, considered her as the most formidable enemy 
that the cbureh had ever seen upon a throne. She had not indeed, on 
any oocasion, treated her Catholic subjects with that inhuman cruehy, of 
which Philip had set her an example in his treatment of the Protestants ; 
bfii she had sfaeWn herself intent on extirpating tbe Catholic relidon from 
every ton^ry in Europe, to which her power and influence could reach. 
For aloio^ thirty years she had been the Chief support of the Protestants 
ia Germany; the Netberlands, and France/ She bad entirely abolished 
the PofHdh &Mik in Sdotiand^ as well as in her own dominions ; and not sa- 
tiafied of depmiog the Unfortunate Mary of her liberty, she had lately, 
after the farce pf a solemn triaj, ordered that princess to be condemned as 
a trailer, and to suffer death. Ttas^ action, for which Elizabeth was se- 
verely censured by Protestants as well as Papists, excited in the violenit 
BBiii4 of the Pbntiff, the highest degree of rage and indignation. With 
these passions his interest concurred ; and the hope of seeing England, 
which had formerly been the most precious jewel of the triple croWn, 
hrnught back to its ancient obedience of tbe Holy See. He approved 
highly therefore of Philip's intended enterprise exhorting him to perse- 
vere iD has designt and gave him assurances that he would befriend him in 
the execution ^f it to the utmost of his power. Next to an insatiable thirst 
after dominion, it had ever been Philip's principal ambition tp be con- 
sidered as the guardian of tbe church ; and his vanity was not 2l little flat- 
tered at this time with having the sovereign Pontiff for his associate ^ 

He proceeded therefore with much alacrity in completing his 
preparations. But although he resolved to spare no expence or ftS^to 
pains to secure success; yet, that be might find Elizabeth un- ^||3'®^^' 
prepared, he concealed with care the purpose for which his 
armament was intended. A part of his fleet, he said, was to co-operate 
with his land-forces in the reduction of Holland, and the rest to be em- 
ployed in the defence of his dominions in America 

Elizabeth had too mjjch penetration to be so easily deceived by the ar- 
tifices of a prince, with whose duplicity she was so thoroughly acquainted; 
and in the spring of the year one thousand five hundred and eighty- s^ven, 
she sent ^ir Francis Drake with a fleet to the coast of ^pain to interrupt 
his preparations. By this gallant seaman, the Spanish ships of war which 

eBentivogluv V'Xt M. IHl. iv. See a very dltSttetH ancoont io Gre^orio Leti's life of Sixtq^y 
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had been sent to oppose him were dispersed, and near a faondred veesek 
filled with oaval stores and provisions, besides two Vinre gaUeoos, were 
destroyed in the harbour of Cadiz. Drake then set sail for the Azores, 
where he took a rich carrack in her way from the East Indies, and after- 
wards returned to England loaded with spoils, having by this bold and 
fortunate adventure rendered it impossible lor PhiUp to execute his enter- 
pnse against England till the foUowioe year. 

Notwithstanding these hostilities, Philip still affected to de- 
gyjgg ^ sire that all the grounds of difference between him and £Jiza- 
PCM0. beth might be removed, and gave orders to the duke of Parma 

to propose a negociation for peace. It is not probable that the 
Queen was deceived by this, any more than by his former artifice. She 
resolved however to appear to be caught in the snare : she pretended to 
believe his declaration with regard to the destination of his fieet, and to 
listen to his proposal of negociating an agreement. She readily accepted 
of the mediation of the king- of Denmark ; and that her condoct might 
have the greater appearance of sincerity, she urged the States to send am- 
bassadors to Bourboorg, the place appointed for the conferences, and or- 
dered her envoy to represent to them the expediency of putting a period 
to the war. 

The States were much alarmed with her proposal, and suspected that, 
in order to avert the storm which threatened her. she had resolved to sa- 
crifice the confederacy, and to deliver np to Philip the Dutch, towns in her 
possession. She found it necessary to remove their apprehensions ^m this 
head, by declaring, that as she had not the remotest thoughts of forsaking 
them, so she tvould never consent to any terms of peace inconsistent with 
their securi^. 

She could not however persuade them to send ambassadors to the con* 
gress. " TPhey were deeply sensible, they informed her, of the weight of 
those considerations, which her ambassador had urged, to induce them to 
tbink|« peace. They lamented that spirit of discord which had seized 
on scSfe towns of the confederacy, and they heard with great anxiety, of 
those on'ghty fleets and armies which the king of Spain was preparing for 
tbeki/d^truction. But their situation, though bad in some respects, was 
far^om being desperate ; they were still in possession ef more than sixty 
towns and forts, each oi which could make a vigorpus resistance against 
the enemy. In the two years during which the earl of Leicester had go- 
verned them, eight millions of guilders had been raii(ed for the public ser- 
vice, and under a prudent administration they would be able not only to 
continue to afford the same expence, but even to augment it. But although 
their situation was in reality as ill as some had represented, it could not 
serve aqy good purpose to treat of peace with the king of Spain, who was 
unalterably determined never to grant them peace on such conditions as 
either their interest or their consciences would permit them to accept 
And from past experience they were persuaded, that their sending ambas- 
sadors to the congress would be attended with the most pernicious conse- 
quences. It would create in many persons such despair ivitb regard to 
the stability of the present government, as would determine some to change 
their religion, and others to leave the Netherlands. It would raise the 
spirits of the Catholics, and induce both them and the Protestants to with- 
hold their share of the public expences ; the former, from the view of 
forwarding the peace, and the latter, from that of retiring into foreign parts. 
Thus, both the fleet and army, being ill paid, would become refractory, 
the commanders of towns and ships would provide for their future securi- 
ty, by entering into secret practices with the enemy ; and in the midst of 
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that deditiOQ, canfosion, and treachery that would ensue, it would not 
be in the power of the States, or of the Queen, to prevent the people 
from accepting whatever terms of peace the king of Spain should think 
fit to impoBG. 

tn these reasons pizabeth found it necessary to acquiesce ; but she 
persisted in the resolution which she had formed with regard to her own 
conduct, and ordered her ambassadors to repair to Bourbourg. In the con- 
ferences held there, various terms of accommodation were proposed, with 
no sincerity on the part of Spain, and with little hope of success on the 
part of England. The Spanish ministers still continued to assure those of 
Borland, that no invasion of that kingdom was intended ; and, considering 
how' long this congress subsisted (for it was not dissblved till the arrival of 
the Spanish fleet in the channel), it should seem that their asseverations 
were not wholly disregarded by Elizabeth ^. ' 

This artifice however did not prevent her from putting her 
]cinfi:dom into a posture of defence. An army was raised Eiiabeth'* 
amounttbg to eighty thousand men, twenty thousand of whom 
were stationed on the south coast of t^e island, twenty-two thousand foot 
and a thousand horse were posted at Tilbury in Essex, under the earl of 
Leicester, and the remainder, commanded by lord Huusdo^n, were kept 
near the Queen's person, in readiness to march against the enemy where- 
soever they should attempt to land. Elizabeth did not trust implicitly at 
this juncture either to her own judgment, or that of her counsellors of 
state ; lord Gray of Wiiton, sir Francis^ Knolles, nir John Norris, sir Rich- 
ard Bingham, and iBir Roger Williams, officers of diiitinguished, reputation, 
were appointed to consider of the measures proper to be pursued ; and 
by their advice, all the sea-ports which lay most conveniently for a descent 
were fortified ; the militia was raised, their arms and -manner of fighting 
ascertained, and a resolution formed, that if, notwithstanding the piecau-^ 
tions taken, it should be found impossible to prevent the enemy from l%qd- 
, ing, all the oountry round should be laid waste, and a general engagei^^nt 
avoided till the several armies were combined. / 

Whil^ these prudent measures were pursued at land, Elizabeth e^^rted 
herself strenuously in the equipment of her fleet. When she began her 
preparations, it did notamount to more than thirty ships, and none of thet^ie 
were dearly equal in size to those of the enemy. But this disadvantage 
was in some measure compensated by the skill and dexterity of the Eng- 
lish sailors ; and the number of her ships was soon augmented, through the 
alacrity and zeal which her subjects displayed in her defence. By her 
wise administration, she had acquired their esteem and confidence. The 
animosity against her person and government, which the difierences in re- 
li^on had excited in the minds of some, was at present swallowed up in 
that untv^sal abhorrence which the Catholics as well as the Protestants 
entertained of the tyranny of S(^u. Great pains were taken to keep alive 
and heighten that abhorrence. Accounts were spread pf the horrid bar- 
barities which the Spaniards had perpetrated in the Netherlands and Amer- 
ica: descriptfoiis were drawn, in the blackest colours^ of the inhuman 
cruelties of the inquisition, and pictures were dispersed of the various in- 
struments of torture employed by the inquisitors, of which, it was said, 
there was abundant store on board the Spanish fleet These, and such 
other considerations, made a strong impression, not upon Elizabeth's Pro- 
testant subjects only, but likewise upon the Catholics ^ ; who, although the 
Pope had published a bull of excommunication against her, yet resolved 

*^ Meterei»> lib. lur, . 459. BentivogUo, part ii. lib. iv. « Meteren, Mb. ny. 
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not to yield to the Protestants either ia loyaky to timr sovereige, er 
in zeal for the independency of the state. The whole k ing d om was «f 
one BUDd and spirit : some Catholics entered into the army as Toiunteers, 
and others joined with the Protestants in equipping armed veasiels. Everj 
maritime town fitted o«t one or more. The citizens of LemioB femnfaed 
ditrty, although only fifteen were required of them ; and heCween forty airf 
fifty were equipped by the nobility and gentry throo^ocit tiie kii^doBi. 
But all these ships were of small size, in comparison of those which coah 
posed the Spanish fleet ; and there was still mnch gronnd for the most 
anxious apprehensions with regard to the final issae of the war. 

No person fek greater aniiety on this occasion than £Nzabetfa ; the pria- 
cipal ol^ect of whc«se prudent politics for thirty years, had been to arad 
the critical situation to which she was now reduced. She did not, howew, 
suffer any symptoms of uneasiness to appear, but wore at all times a placid 
and animated countenance, and in her whole behavioor displayed aa un- 
daunted spirit, which comnanded admiration and applause. 

The States of Holland, in the mean time, were not inatteatiTe 
Tnptatt to the approaching danger, nor did they think theiaselves leas in* 
^^^Ihmot* terested to proWde against it, than if Phitip had iatefided to be- 
theovtca. gin his operations with an attack upon the Netherlands. Frsai 
their fears of an immediate attack, they were delirered by » 
telligence of the enormous size of the Spanish ships, to which the coatli 
of Holland and Zealand were inaccessible. They turned their fnrincipal 
attention therefore to the assistance of their ally ; and kept their fi^ 
consisting of more than eighty ships, prepared for action. At nicabelk's 
desire, they sent thirty of that number to cruize between Calaie uid I>OTer ; 
and. afterwards, when the duke of Parma's design of transporting ^s army 
to England was certainly known, they ordered Justin de Nassau, adkairai sf 
Zealand, to join lord Seymour, one of the Ei^lish admiralB> with fire and 
thirty ships, to block up those sea^-ports in Flanders where the doke in- 
tended to embark *^. 

The principal English fleet was stationed at Pljrmoutfa, and the chief con* 
mand of it was giren to Charles lord Howard of Cfiinghamy who had mider 
him as vice-adnuralB, sir Francis Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, three of 
the most expert and bravest seamen in the world. 

In the beginning of May one thousand five hundred aad eigfaty- 
X^^S*"'*'* eigbt, Philip's preparations, which had so long kept all £urq»e 
in amazement and suspence, were brought to a concluaioQ. That 
Armada, to which the Spaniards, in confidence of success, gaye the name 
of in vincible, consisted of one hundred and fifty ships, most of which were 
greatly superior in strength and size to any that had been seen before. It 
had on board near twenty thousand soldiers, 9fki eight thousand Sailors^ 
besides two thousand volunteein of the most distinguished families ia Spaio. 
It carried two thousand six hundred and fifty great guns, was victualled for 
half a year, and contained such a quantity of military stores, aa oidy the 
Spanish monarch enriched by the treasures of the Indies and Anserieay 
could supply. 

Duke of Philip's preparations in the Netheriaods were not lesa advanced 
?arn»'8 than those in Spain. Besides a flourishing army of thirty thousand 
tk^?^ foot and four thousand horse, which the duke of Parma had assem- 
bled in. the neighbourhood of Nieuport and Dunkirk ; that active 
general had, with increcbbie labour, provided a great nusaber of flatrbot* 

f Meteren, Kt. XV, 
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ovAedL Ve>8de)a, fit for tcaqsportiBg both korse andibot, and had brought 
walocs to naviggajbe them from the jtowos in the Baltic Most of these 
ressela hadiieeo built at Antwerp, and as he dnrstnot venture to bring them 
Erom tli^iice by ^ea to Ni^upcnrt, lest they should have been intercef>ted by 
the Otitebt he was obliged to send tliem along the Scheld to Ghent, from 
|C^\»:eut to Bruges, by the cany which joins these towns, and from Bruges to 
iS^ieopoift, by a, new canal which he d^g on the prresetit occasion. This la- 
bariotts undertaking, iu which severa) thousand workmeb had been emf>loy- 
e4, was already finished, and the duke now waited . for the arrival of the 
Spanlsfai fleet ; hoping, that as soon as it should approach, the Dutch and 
£Dgli&h ships that cruised upon the coast would retire into their harbours. 

The Aci^Eada would have left Laabon in the beginning of May, / 
l)(xt the marquis de Santa Croce, who had been^ af^inted admi^ i>eag»<rf\ 
cal, was, at the very tjime fixed for its departure, seized with a SSS?** 
Tiolent fever, of which he died in a few days ; and, by a singular 
fataUly, the duke de PaUanoy tb^ vice-admiral, died likewise at the same 
time. 2^aBta Ccoce being reckoned the first naval officer in Spain, Philip 
had much reason to lament his death, and it should seem that he found it 
^xtreibely difficult to fill hifl place, since he named for his successor the 
dttke de^ Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of conaderable reputation, but en- 
tirely ooaoqiiainted with maritime affaiirs. This defect in the commander 
in chief, Philip supplied in 9ome measure^ by giving him Martinez de Re- 
«aldp, ^ seuBan of great experience, lor hi9 vice-admiral 

la these arrangements sO much time was lost, that the fleet 
caidd act leave Lisbon tiU the twenty-ninth of May. It had not ^J^^ 
aJhranced &r in its towage to Corunna, at which place it was. to fromLiiboii. 
ir^eeiva aome tcoopa and stores, when it was overtaken by a vio- 
^smt fltorm and: dispersed^. All the ships however reached Corunna, though 
CODfidevably damaged, except fours. They were repaired with the ut- 
moat diligence, the king sencKng messengers every day to hasten their de* 
j^vtwt^* yet seveiraL weeks. passed before^ they could be put in a condition to 
W9omB the v<yyage, 

\vk tbe mean time a report wee hr<>ught' tq England, that th^s Armada had 

an^esed so much by the storm, as to be unfit for proceeding in the intended 

enterprise. ; and an well attested did thifr intelligence appear to queen £li- 

aabetb* that,, al het desire*, secretary Walsingham wrote to the English ad^ 

i&iral, requinnghim. to lay up four of bis largest shipa, and to discharge^ 

the seantten*. Locd Howand waa ht^ppily less* credulous on this occasion 

than either Elizabeth or Wafeingham, and desired that he might be allowe4 

to velftin these s^jm in the. se^pvice, even though it should be at his own 

espence, til^more certain information were r^eeivied. In order to procure 

iU he set sail witb a brisk north wind for Corunna, intending, in case he 

sh.o«dd find the Armada so much disabled as had been reported, to attempt 

to complete its deatruction. On the coast of Spain he received intelligence 

of the truth : at the same time the wind having changed from north to 

•Qudx, be began to dread that the Spaniarcte might have sailed for England, 

and therefore ha returned without delay to his former station at Plymouth* 

Soon after his arrival, he was informed that the Armada was in 
sight He immediately weighed anchor* and sailed out oi the ^j[$[^ 
liarbour, still uncertain of the course which the enemy intended inthechAn- 
to pursue. On the next day. he perceived them steering directly jhli^ 3otiw 
towards:him, drawj[» upin t^ form of. a cre8cent,.which extended 

Cin thr^ of these, the g^llej-alaves^ cooBisting of Eagtitb, Frenoh, and Turks, taking ad* 
.▼anta|e of the confusion oeeasioned by the storm, overpowered the Spaoiards, and carded the 
A'ipi inlo a harboar on the cooit of Ba^ane. Meteren, pu 476. 
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ism ^^^^^ milee from one extremity to another.- It was for some time be- 
lieved that Plymouth was the place of their destiaatioD ; and it was thei 
opinioD of maoy persons in that age, that their enterprise woold have beea 
more soccessfiii than it proved, had they landed there, and not proceeiled ap 
the channel. By doing this, it was supposed, they woald have drawn Eliza- 
beth's whole force to the south-west coast of the island* and have rendered 
it easier for the duke of Parma to transport his troops. Bat in this expec- 
tation it is probable they would have been extremely disappointed, as the 
Dut^'b fleet alone would have been able to block up the sea- ports in Flaa- 
der8 ; the English fleet might have destroyed the Armada haid it once eo- 
tered Plymouth harbour, and Elizabeth's land-forces would have been as 
over- match for all the Spanish troops which the Armada had on board, 
pi^ ^ But if the duke de Medina ever intended to make a descent at 

nui«m»|nie> Plymouth, he soon changed his design, and adhered closely after- 
Phibp ^^ wards to the execution of the plan prescribed to him by tbe court 
of Spain. This was to steer quite through the channel till be 
should reach the coast of Flanders, and after driving away the Dutch and 
English ships, by which tbe harbours of Vieuport and Dunkirk were be- 
sieged, to escort the duke of Parma's army to England, and to land there 
the forces that were on board the fleet In compliance with these instroc- 
tions, he proceeded in his course, without turning aside to the Em^isb, who 
were drawn up along the coast, and ready to receive him. 
Fradeotftod ^^^^ Howard, considering that the Spaniards would probably 
stiiantcon- be much superior to him in close fight, by reason of the size d 
a«mor lord ^ijgjj, gjjjpg^ and the number of their troops, wisely resolved to 

content himself with harassing them in their voyage, and with 
watching attentively all the advantages which might be derived icom storms, 
cross winds, and such like fortuitous accidents. It was not long before he 
discerned a favourable opportunity of attacking the vice-admiral Recaldo. 
This he did in person, and on that occasion dismayed so much dexterity in 
working his ship, and in loading and firing his gans, as greatly, alarmed the 
Spaniards for the fate of the ^ce-admiral. From that time they kept muck 
closer to one another ; notwithstanding which, the English on the saoie day 
attacked one of the largest galeasses. Other Spanish ships came up in 
time to her relief, but in their hurry, one of the principal galleons, which 
had a great part of the treasure on board, ran foul of another ship, and 
had one of her masts broken In consequence of this misfortune she fefl 
behind, and was taken by sir Francis Drake ; who, on the same day, took 
another capital ship which had been accidentally set on fire. 

Several other rencounters happened, and in all of them the 
svperiority English proved victorious, through the great advantage which 
•Sih Milonf they derived from the lightness of their ships, and the dexterity 

of the sailors. The Spaniards in that age did not sofficiently 
understand nautical mechanics, to be able to avail themselves of the unu- 
sual magnitude of their ships. The English sailed round them, approached 
or retired with a velocity that filled them with amazement, and did infinitely 
greater execution with their cannon, for while every shot of theirs proved 
effectual, their ships suffered very little damage from the enemy, whose 
guns were planted too high, and generally spent their force in air. 

The Spaniards however still continued to advance till they 
S^ ^"tte ^^°™® opposite to Calais : there the duke de IHedina having or- 
tdCaSilL**^ dered them to cast anchor, he sent information to the duke of 

Parma of his arrival, and intreated him to hasten tbe embarkation 
of his forces. Farnese set out immediately from Bruges, where the mes- 
senger found him; for Mieuport, and be began to put his troqps on board. 
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'Rut ^t the same time bye informed He^^ioa^y that, agreeaUy to the 
King's instructions, the veisete which he ha4 prepared, «vere pro- 
per only for transportiog the' troops, but were utterly unfit for fightiDg ; 
«nd for this reason, till the Armada were brought still nearer, and the qoast 
cleared oi*the Dutch ships which had blocked up the harbours of Nieuport 
axid Ounlurk, he could not stir from his present station, without exposing 
his mrmjr to certain ruin, the coasequence of which would probably be 
the entire loss of the Netherlands. 

In compliance wilii this request, the Armada was ordered to 
adv^ance, and it bad arrived within sight of Dunkirk, between the i^tl^^^SISIt^. 
£ng\ish fleet on the one hand, and the Dutch on the other, when Jg^<2b^i^ 
a sadden cahn put a stop to air its motiood* in this, situation the abipt" . ^ 
tiaree fleets remained for one whole day. About the middle of Aunm itk- 
the night a breeze sprung up; and lord Howard had recourse to 
aa expedient which had been happily devised oe the day before. Hav- 
ing ^Ited eight ship^ with pitch, sulphur, aad other combustible materials, 
he set 6re to them, and sent them before the wind against the different di- 
visions of the Spanish fleet. 

When the Spaniards beheld these ships in flames approaching towards 
them, it brought to their remembrance the havoc which had been made by 
the fireships employed against the duke of Parma's bridge at the siege of 
Ant^werp* The darkness of the night increased the terror with which their 
uaaginatioas where overwhelmed, and the panic flew from one end of the 
fleet to the other. £ach crew, anxious only for their own preservation, 
thought of nothing but how to escape from the present danger. Some of 
them took time to weigh their anchors, but others cut theircables, and suf- 
fered their ships to drive with, bliod precipitation, without considering 
] vrhether they did oot thereby expose themselves to a greater danger thao 
that which they were so splicitious to avoid In this confusion the ships 
ran Ibul of one another : the shock was dreadful, and several of them re- 
ceived 80 much damage as to be rendered untit for future use. 

When day4i|^t returned, lord Howard had the satisfaction to 
perceive that bis stratagem had fully produped the desired effect. Battle be- 
The enemy Were s^ll in extreme disorder, and their ships widely l!!^AaM»! 
separated and dispersed. His fleet had lately received a great 
augmeotatiott by the ships fitted out by the nobtlity and gentry, and by those 
under i<ord Seymotir, who had left Justin de Nassau as alone sufficient to 
guard the coast of Flanders Being bravely seconded by Sir Francis 
Drake, and all the other officers, he made haste to improve the advantage 
which was now presented to him, and attacked the enemy in different quar- 
ters at the same time with the utmost impetuosity and ardour. The en- 
gagement began at four in the morning, and lasted till six at . 
night. The Spaniards displayed in every rencounter the most ^^"^ 
intrepid bravery ; but, from the causes already mentioned, they did very 
little execution against the English, while many of their own ships were 
greatly damaged, and ien of the laq;est were either run aground, or sunk, 
or compelled to surrender* 

The principal galeass, commanded by Moncada, having Maur- 
riquez, the inspector-general, on board, with three hundr-ed . ^^^^ 
galley-slaves and four hundred soldiers, was driven ashore 'near siitiiteii. 
Calais. She was quickly followed by some English pinnaces, 
and these were supported by the admiral's long-boat, ii) which he had sent 
a body of select soldiers to their assistance. Moncada himself, and almppt 
all the Spaniards, were either killed, or drowned in attempting to reach the 
shore. The rowers were set ftt liberty. About fifty thousand ducats were 

47 
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ijta. f"^^^ ^^ boards Maariqnez escaped, and was the fint vrho Ga^ 
ried the news of the disaster of the fleet to Spain. 

One of the capital ships having been long battered by an English captain 
of the name of Cross, was sank in the time of the engagement. A few 
only of the crew were saved, who related, that one of the officers on board 
having proposed to surrender, he was killed by another who was enraged 
at his proposal ; that this other was killed by the brother of tbe first ; and 
that it was in the midst of this bloody scene, which paints the ferocious 
character of the Spaniards, that the ship had gone to the bottom g. 

The fate of two other of the Spanish galleons is particularly mentioned bj 
the cotemporary historians. One of them was called the St. Philip, aod 
the other the St Matthew, which had on board, besides several other nobil- 
ity, two general officers, Don Francis Toledo, of the family of Orgas, and 
Don Diego Pimentel, brother to the marquis of Tonmarez. After an ob- 
stinate engagement, in which the admiral^s ship fought along with thesis 
they were obliged to run ashore on the coast of Flandecs, where they were 
taken by the Dutch. Toledo was drowned, and Pimentel, and all the rest 
who survived, were made prisoners. 

The duke de Medina was much dejected at these misfortunes, 
J^i^^ and still more when be reflected on the superior skill of the ene- 
^^gjnof my. For it is well attested, that in all the engagements which 
had passed since the first appearance of the Armada in the channel, 
the English had lost only one small ship, and about a hundred men. Ani- 
mated by their past success with sanguine hopes of final victory, they wert 
now more formidable than ever. Medina dreaded, from a continuance of 
tbe combat, the entire destruction of his fleet. He could not without the 
greatest danger remain any longer in his present situation, and much lees 
could he venture to approach nearer to the coast of Flanders. 

It now appeared how great an error Philip had coomiitted, ui 
SS^ neglecting to secure some commodious harbours in Zealand. 
He had from the first supposed* that the enemy's ships would 
fly to their respective ports, as soon, as his stupendous Armada should ap- 
pear. But this Armada had been made unfit for the purpose for which it 
was designed, by means of that enormous ezpence which he bestowed in 
order to render it invincible. In constructing it, no attention had been givea 
to the nature of those narrow seas in which it was to be employed ; and 
the consequence of this important error was, that even if the £nglish fleet 
bad been unable to contend with the Spaniards in the deeper parts of tbe 
channel, yet they would have prevented them from landing : and the Dutch 
deet lying in shallow water, to which the galleons durst not approach, woald 
still have kept their station, and rendered it impossible for the Spanish fleet 
and army to act in concert. 

This tbe duke de Medina at length perceived, and he did not 
S'le^'S hesitate in resolving to abandon the further prosecution of hit 
Spiin. enterprise. The only subject of his deliberation now was, hoir 

he might, with the least difficulty and danger, get back to Spain. 
Had he been ever so much inclined to return through the channel, in 
which he must have been continually harassed by tb^ enemy, yet the 
wind, which blew strong from the south, would have prevented him. He 
therefore resolved to sail northwards, and to make the circuit of the British 
ijsles. 

This resolution was no sooner understood by the English admiral, than 
l|aving dispatched lord Seymour with a part of the fleet, to join the Dutch in 

s Metjoren sod Grotiiii* 
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iratching the motloDS of the doke of Parma, he set sail himself with the 
reat«r part of it, in parsnit of the Spaniards. He follof?ed close in the 
ear for three days, without attacking them. This he declined, from the 
pprehension of his not having a sufficient quantity of gunpowder, with 
'hich he had heen ill supplied hy the public offices. Had he not been 
eterred from renewing his attack by this provoking circumstance', he 
light have forced the Spaniards to an engagement off Flamborough- head ; 
D(l it is asserted by a respectable cotemporary historian \ that so great 
ras the distress of the Spanish fleet, and such the admiral's dread of the 
ong and dangerous voyage before him, that he would have surrendered 
vithout resistance, in case he had been attacked. But he was saved from 
he disgrace in which this action would have involved his name, through 
;be necessity under which the English admiral found himself of returning 
^a England, to supply the deficiency of his stores. 

Lord Howard had reason to be incensed against those, by 
whose negligence he was thus disabled from completing the glory Diniiten 
which his gallant conduct had procured him. In the issue, how- Sle Arnu^ 
ever, it would have been unfortunate if he had delayed his re- 
turn. The two fleets sailed in opposite directions, were not far distant 
from each, other, when a dreadful storm arose. The English reached 
home, though not without difficulty, yet without sustaining any considerable 
loss. Bat the Spaniards were exposed to the storm in all its rage, and be- 
came no less objects of pity to their enemies, than they had lately been of 
dread and terror. Having hitherto kept near eaoh other, lest the English 
should have renewed the attack, this circumstance proved the first cause of 
their disasters. The ships were driven violently against each other, and 
thereby many of them were rendered an easy prey to*the fury of the 
waves. . At length they were dispersed. In order to enable them to ride 
out the storm, the horses, mules, and baggage were thrown over-board. 
This precaution - was of advantage only to such of the ships as were 
stronger, or more fortunate than the rest. Some of them were dashed to 
pieces oa the rocks of Norway, or sunk in the middle of the ocean^ 
Others were thrown upon the coast of Scotland, and the Western Isl^s. 
And more than thirty were driven by another storm, which overtook them 
from the west, on different parts of the coast of Ireland. Of these, some 
afterwards reached home in th^ most, shattered condition, under the vice- 
admiral Reeftldo ; others were shipwrecked among the rocks and shallows ; 
knd of those which reached the shore, the crews wer^ barbarously mnr* 
dered ; from an apprehension, it was pretended, that, in a country where 
there were so many disaffected Catholics, it would have been dangerous 
to shew mercy to so gre^t a number of the enemy. The duke de Medina 
having kept out in the open seas, escaped shipwreck, and arrived at Saint 
Andero in Biscay about the end of September. 

Ttte calamities of the Spaniards did not end with their arrival in Spain. 
Two of the galleons which had withstood the storm, were accidentally 
set on fire, and consumed to ashes in the harbour. Great numbers, es 
pecially of the nobility and gentry, accustomed to a life of ease and plea- 
sure, had died at sea ; and many more died afterwards of diseases occa- 
sioned by the hardships they had undergone. 

Very different accounts* are given by different historians, of the total 
loss sustained. Some assert that it amounted to thirty-two ships, and ten 
thousand men ; but others, without pretending to ascertain the number of 
iben, which could not, they say, be less than fifteen thousand, affirm that 

h Qrotmt. 
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nore than ci^ty ships were taken, destroyed, or lost K This dreadful 
""' calamity was sensibly felt all over Spain, and there was scarcely a single 
family of rank in the kingdom that did not go into mourning for the death 
of some near relation ; insomuch that Philip dreading the effect which this 
universal face of sorrow might produce upon the minds of the people, 
imitated the conduct of the Roman senate, after the battle of CannaB, and 
published an edict to abridge the time of public mourning K 

While the people of Spain w«re thus overwhelmed with af- 
^^riuld fl><^ti<^°f there was nothing to be heard in Englaind and the United 
SiiiHSiSS , Provinces but the voice of festivity and joy. In Holland 
medals were struck in commemonrtion of the happy event ; 
and in both countries* days of solemn thanksgiving to Heaven were ap- 
pointed for their deliverance. Elizabeth went for this purpose to St 
Paul's cathedral, seated in a triumphal chariot, aiid surrounded with her 
ministers and nobles, amidst a great number ot flags and occurs which 
had been taken from the enemy ; while the citizens were rai^^ in arms 
on ^ach side of the streets through which she passed. Nor did the de- 
struction of the Armada give joy only to' the English and Dutch. All Eu- 
rope had trembled at' the thoughts of its success. For although it oat 
hardly be supposed that Philip was so romantic as to flatter himself with 
the hopes of attaining universal asonarrhy, yet it is not to be imagined that 
he aspired only at the conquest of En^and and Holland. He had before 
this time formed the ^n, which he afterwards pursued, of subMng 
. France : nor can it.be jBlieved that any thiag less would have imtisfied his 
ambition, than the subjectitm (yi every Protestant sUte in Europe, and the 
utter extirpation of the reformed religion. 

His ambition was, on this Occasion, severely mortified. But 
PJjajijJj.^ as he possessed in a high degree the art of concealing his cmo- 
moai tel iionS) be received intelhgenee of the disaster that had befiiUea 
^^"^^ him with an appearance of magnanienity and resignation to the 
wiJl of Heaven, which, if it was itot affected, deserved the lat- 
est praise. He teturned thanks to Qod, that the calamity was not greater. 
He issued orders to have the utmost care taken of the sick and wounded, 
who had survived the general catastrophe. And instead of forfatddiBg 
the duke of Medina ^onia to come to eourt, as is alleged by some his- 
torians, he wrote to him in theiaost obbging terms, expressing his gratttuda 
for the zeal which he had discovered ip his service ; and observing, that 
no man cotdd answer |br the success of an enterpnse, which, like ^t 
wherein the duke bad been engaged, depended on the wiiids and waves '• 

Philip's behaviour towards the duke of Parma on this difficult occamon, 
contained the same display of josltce that appeared in his letter to Medina 
Sidonia. NotwithstaiKting the many proofe which Farnese had exhibited 
in the sight of all Europe, of indefatigable vigour and activity, as well as 
of heroic valpur, yet the failure of the expedition against Engknd was by 
some aacribed to his Diligence i|ft makiog the necessary preparations, and 
by others to his excessive caution or timidity. But Philip refused to listen 
to these groundless Calumnies. He still continued to repose in the dilke 
his wonted confidetice ; and testified towards him aU that attachment and 
esteem which bis conduct in the Netherlands had deserved. The truth is, 

i As the ^roudent Ue Thou, who lived at the time of this m«monit>te erenf^ protends not 
tb Oetermitie to %hieh of these rekitiont the greatest i«gard is due, it woaM be la rtm at thk 
^oAe t» atteaapc to deeide betwixt them. 

k Meteren, m>. xiv. Grotu Historia, Kb. }. Campana, Deead. vii. lib. i. Feireras tnd 
ThnanuB. 

1 Feireras, pavt XT. Strada, lib. r. 
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that as the pribcipal error in conductiog the expcditioo had been com- 
mitted v by neglecting the duke of Parma's advice, so no person was 
more deeply interested in its success ; since, if the Armada had opened a pas- 
sage for his troops, the whole direction of the enterprise would have be- 
longed to him, and the noblest opportunity, to which his ambition could 
. aspire* ha?e been given, of exerting those illuiitrious military talents which 
faaFe acquired him such distinguished renown. 

The duke had the greater reason to entertain the hopes of victory, ia 
case his army could have been transported to England, as Elizabeth had, 
from her partiality for the earl of Leicester, bestowed the chief command 
of her land-forces on that nobleman, who was so little entitled, either by 
hid courage or his abilities, to so great a trust. Her good fortune, or more^ 
properly the kind providence of Heaven, so conspicuously exercised in 
her behalf, saved her from the consequences with which this unjustifiable 
step might have been attended. It was perhaps the only imprudent mea- 
sure of which» at this difficult crisis, she can be justly accused ; and she 
fully atoned for it by the wisdom, vigour, and fortitude which she display- 
ed in every other part of her conduct. 
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Sftmtidiiof £lIZABETH'S sihiation now was extremely different from 
Ehza^t^ what it had ever been since her accession to the throne. Har- 
ing been delivered somfe time before the present period from the qaeea of 
Scots, who had long been a principal caase of her inquietude ; she bad 
found the art of appeasing the resentment, and even of conciliating the 
favour, of the son of that unfortunate princess. She bad united her Ca- 
tholic and Protestant subjects in her defence, and had triumphed of er her 
implacable enemy, the king of Spain. She had not the same reason as 
formerly to dread the power of that monarch, which he had exerted io 
▼ain for her destruction, and she had very little.reason to appreheodthathe 
would soon renew his attempt to invade her dominions. To prevent this, 
by furnishing him with employment elsewhere, had heen long her princi- 
pal motive for taking such deep concern in the affairs of the Netherlands. 
This motive did not subsist in the same degree of force as former)^, jet 
the resolved to adhere faithfally to her engagements with the States, aod 
still to assist and support them. After Leicester's resignation, she bad 
conferred the command of her troops in the Netherlands npoo 
J^jijT**' lord Willoughby, subjecting this nobleman, however, to the au- 
thority of the States^ and leaving the command in chief to prince 
Maurice, to whom the States themselves had lately committed it 

It was not gratitude alone, or a respect for the memory of 
^^ite, the late prince of Orange, that determined the confederated 
provinces to repose so great a trust at this perilous conjnDC- 
ture in bis son, who was at this time only in the twenty-first year oi bis 
age. Maurice had, from his earliest youth, given proof of superior pro* 
dence and capacity ; and his conduct afterwards fulfilled the most sangiio^ 
expectations of his countrymen. With much less moderation and sel^ 
command, and less too of the art of governing the minds of men, which 
William possessed in so eminent a degree, Maurice was superior to htf 
father in military accomplishments, and of these the confederacy stood 
mere in need at the present period, than of political abilities. 

Maurice had no opportunity of exercising his talents for war, (tm w^ 
time of Leicester's departure till the fate of the Spanish Armada ^^^^' 
cided. A great number of his best troops had been put on board the oeet 
commanded by Justin de Nassau ; all the garrisons of the maritime towns 
had been augmented, lest the Spaniards should have attempted to make a 
descent ; and there was no body of forces left, sufficient to enable bim to 
take advantage of the duke of Parma's inactivity, by undertaking any nU' 
litary enterprise. 

The first opportunity of action was afforded him by a resolution 
2Sii"Sy^ which the Duke formed, as soon as he perceived there was no 
nte< thetieKe longer any prospect of invading England, to besiege the town o 
t^;^^^^ Bergen-op-Zoom. This town, as its name imports, is situated on 
the river Zoom, at a little distance from the place where m 
river falls into the Scheld ; and by this last river the territory -of B«*" !J 
separated from the isle of Tolen. Farnese thinking it necessary ^^^^ 
the success of his intended enterprise, to be master of this island, i^ 
count Charies of Mansveldt with a body of eight hundred foot to take pos- 
session of it ; and in order to conceal his design, he ordered them i^ ^\^ 
a feint of marching towards Heusden. This artifice however had uot to 
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desired success. Maurice had taken care to bare both Bei^en and 
Toleo properly furnisbed with troops for their defeoce. 

At low water it is practicable to pass over to Tolen upon foot, and in this 
way count Mansveldt endeavoured to approach it. But the governor, count 
.Solmes, was so well prepared to receive him, that Mansvel^t was soon 
obliged to abandon his attempt, and in his retreat he lost about four hundred 
men. In the mean time the duke of Parma had advanced with his army, 
and invested ^the tow^ on the land side, without bailing met with any con- 
siderable opposition. But the besieged beheld his operations with great 
iodifiference ; their communication with Holland and Zealand was still as 
free and open as before. In order to intercept it, they knew that the ene- 
my nuist first reduce two strong forts which stood between the town and 
the Scheld, and this they trusted could not be accomplished before q^v^^ 
the approach. of winter. 

The Duke, immediately began his operations with an attack 
upon, one of these forts ; but before he had made any consider- ^ildXy 
able progress, he conceived hopes of acquiring possession of it ^^''^ 
in a way much morit easy and expeditious than by open force. 
Two soldiers belonging to the garrison, whom some his^torians call Scots, and 
others English, having gone over to Farnese, . offered to deliver the fort to 
bim, on condition of his granting them a suitable reward for so great a ser- 
vice. Farnese lent a willing ear to their proposal, and gave them the most 
flattering promises ; but as he still suspected them of insincerity, he made 
tbem confirm what they had told him by an oatb,and required that they should 
be carried bound in the midst of the soldiers whom he intended to employ 
in executing the plan which they had suggested. To this, as well as to the 
oath required from them they readily agreed. The Duke could no longer 
remain distrustful, and ordered De Levy a, one his bravest officers, to be 
ready immediately after sun^set, with three thousand infantry, to advance 
. towards the fort. De Levya set out at the time appointed, and arrived at 
the gate when it was beginning to grow dark. Upon a signal given by the 
two British soldiers the port was opened, but no sooner had about &fiy 
Spaniards entered, than the portcullis was let down, and all the rest exclud- 
ed. Those who had entered perceived the treachery of their guides, but 
being more solicitious to save their own lives than to take vengeance on the 
traitors, they suffered them to escape, and the Spaniards themselves were 
instantly surrounded by the garrison, and either put to the sword or tak^a 
prisoners. 

Of those who were without, only such as were near the gate were ac- 
i|uainted with what had happened, while the rest who were ignorant of it 
still pressing forward, made it impossible for the foremost to retire. These 
men, rendered desperate by their perilous situation, attempted to scale the 
ramparts, but they were soon repulsed by the garrison, who were every 
where upon their guard. The guns of the fort began to play upon them. 
The darkness of the night increased their confusion, and they fell into an 
ambush which the garrison had prepared. A great number was killed, and 
many were swallowed up in the mud and water with which the fort was 
surrounded. 

After this misfortune the duke of Parma despaired of succeed- Tiieiiakte 
ing in his enterprise. Heavy rains had lately fallen, his troops ahandans 
began to grow sickly, and all the country round, which was natu- £fi^^^ 
rally wet, was become almost inaccessible to his convoys of pro* 
visi«^. DeterBiined.by these considerations) he raised the si^e before 
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the middle of Norember, after fortifying some passes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the place, to restrain the ezcursioas of the garrison "^. 
No sooner had be drawn oiBT his troops from Bergen, than having pat the 
Jtaliens and Spaniards into winter- quarters, be sent the Germans under 
count Peter Eme»t de Mansveldt to lay nege to W]achtendonck, in Upper 
Ouelderlaod, a small phce, but strongly fortified, and situated in the midst 
of a marshy soil. Famese was, notwithstanding these circumstances, de- 
termined to employ his troops in reducing it, by loud complaints which were 
made to him of the continual depredations of the garrison. This garrison 
consisted of troops formed by the celebrated Schenck, whose bravery 
would have baffled the utmost efforts of count Uansveldt, had it not been 
for a circumstance which iotitles the siege of this little town to a 
teoT^ place in history. It was in this siege that bombs, the late inven- 
bombi. tion of an inhabitant in Venlo, where first employed. To save 
the town frogi destraction, the citizens prevailed on the garrison 
to consent to a surrender, but not till they had sallied out and killed a great 
number of the enemy ; many of whom likewise perished by the incle- 
mency of the season, and the humidity of the air and soil. 

In consequence of the loss of men sustained at this siege and 
Amnety of that of Bergen, the duke of Parma found his army exceedingly 
Tmnam ^ diminished. This consideration alone must have been a sensible 
mortification to a general of so great activity and enterprise, 
but he was more deeply mortified at the difficulty which he found in support- 
ing the forces that still remained under his command. They had begun to 
murmur on account of the arrears which were due to them, and he dread- 
ed the loss of that authority over them which he had hitherto maintained. 
He had earnestly solicited remittances from the court of Spain, and had re- 
presented the fatal consequences which must -attend the irregular payment 
of bis troops. But his requests had not for som^ time past been listened 
to as formerly, and some of the bills which he drew had been returned on- 
paid» This was owing partly to the low state of Philip's finances, which, 
great as his resources were, had been overburdened by the enormous ex- 
pence in which his late armament bad involved him ; and partly to the ma- 
lignity and envy of the Spanish ministers. The Ouke could not conceal 
his chagrin, which was ai^gmented by the decline of his healtb; and the 
symptoms of a dropsy, which some years afterwards put a* period to his 
life". 

In this situation he received great satisfaction from an event, 
^^rtrodmp which was 000 of the consequences of the intrigues of the earl 
cdTo the ^' of Leicester. The garrisons of several towns had, through the 
spuuacdt. influence of that nobleman's partizans, or from the deficiencies in 
their pay occasioned by his misconduct, shewn great contempt 
ibr the authority of the States and prince Maurice ; but they had all been 
brought back to their duty, except the garrison of St. Gertrudenbefg, 
which consisted of one thousand five hundred foot and three hundred horse, 
partly Dutch and partly English. This garrison having indulged themselves 
in greater excesses than any other, were conscious of such a degree of 
guilt as they thought could not easily be forgiven : they were therefore 
stiU as refractory and seditious as ever, maintaining openly, that they were 
accountable to none but the queen of England ; and seizing upon ships, and 
carrying off plunder from the friends as well as the enemies of the confede- 
racy. The States, apprehensive of their delivering the town to the eae- 
my, applied every soothmg expedient to prevent them. They offered them 
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a fall pardon of their offences, got lord WiHovghby to interpose his in* ^^^^ 
£ uence, and made immediate payment of a great proportion of their ar- 
rears ; but all endeavoars were ineffectual. In the mean time Lanzavecchiai 
the govern6r of Breda, being well informed of their temper and disposition, 
employed secret agents to confirm them in their seditious purposes, holding 
^rth to them the rewards which they might hope for from the duke of Par- 
jna, while there was nothing to be expected from the queen of England or 
the States, but either an ignominious punishment, or perpetual diffidence 
and contempt. They hesitated for some time ; but when an offer was made 
to them in the name of the duke of Parma, of full payment of their arrears, 
besides a sum of money equdil to five years pay, they were unable to resist 
the allurement ; they agreed to give up the town on the terms proposed^ 
and began to prepare for the execution of their design, by disarming the 
inhabitants. Upon receiving intelligence of this infamous transaction, 
prince Maurice set out by sea, with a body of troops, in order to reduce 
the garrison by force of arms. But before he had time to make any pro- 

fress in the siege, having been informed that the duke of Parma was \ipoa 
is march to oppose him with a superior army, he thought it prudent to re- 
tire. The Duke soon afterwards entered the town, and having fulfilled his 
engagements to the garrison, he bestowed the government upon Lanzavec- 
chia, as a reward for the service he had performed. Gertrudenberg was 
the first town in Holland which the Spaniards had acquired since their ex- 
palsion from -that province about twelve years before ; and it gave Farnese, 
on that account, the most sensible joy and satisfaction. The States, on the 
other band, expressed tlieir indignation against the traitors, by proscribing 
them ; and it ought not to b^ forgotten, that through various accidents al- 
most all of them fell into the hands of the confederates, apd had the sen- 
tence of proscription executed upon them with the utmost rigour. 

From Gertrudenberg the Spanish army was sent under count Charles of 
Mansveldt, to reduce the towns of Heusden and Romersval, and the fort of 
Louvestein ; but all their attempts on these places were bafBed by the ac- 
tivi^ and vigour of prince Maurice and count Hohenloe. 

Tiie duke of Parma returned to Brussels, and not long afler- .j^ ^^ 
wards he set out for Germany, to drink the waters at Spa, although of Parma 
it was believed he would not have gone at this season, which was u^ 
the most proper for all military operations, if his army had 
been in a condition to enter upon any enterprise worthy of his former 
fame**. During his absence, prince Maurice was barely able to prevent 
count Mansveldt from making any new acquisition. The forces of these 
two generals were ne&rly^ equal ; neither party was inclined to risk an en- 
gagement, and no rencounter passed between them that deserves to be re- 
corded. 

Some important services were in the mean time performed by 
the indefatigable Schenck in the interior provinces. Having some Aehiew- 
Ume before the present period, proposed to the States to build a fort scheBck. 
npon the Rhine, at the place where that river divides itself into two 
branches, and forms the isle of Betuwe p, the States approved highly of 
his proposal, and furnished him with every thing necessary for carrying it 
into execution. He finished it with great dispatch, and having fixed there 
his head- quarters, he over-ran all the country round, and seized every fa- 
vourable opportunity of annoying the enemy. He tooktne city of Bonne, 
upon the Rhifie, by surprise in the night. Having been informed that a body 
of troops weire upon their march to reinforce Verdugo, the governor of 
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GroniDgen. and were escorting a sum of money to that place for the 
payment of the garrison, he chose his groond with so much skill, and 
attacked them with sach impetuosity and ardour, that he routed thein> and 
got possession of the money without the los^ of a single man. But there 
was nothing on which he was so intent as the recovery of Nimeguen, which 
some years before he himself had conquered for the Spaniards. Nimeguen 
Stands on the banks of the Waal, at the distance of only a few hoars sail 
from the fort which Schenck had constructed. Having embarked bis troops, 
he set out with an intention to reach the town about the middle of thie night 
Through some accident or mistake he did not arrive till the mornings when 
he happened unfortunately to land at a house where a number of persons 
were assembled for the celebration of a wedding. By these persons the 
alarm was instantly given to the rest of the inhabitants, who were well ac* 
quainted with the enmity with which Schenck had for some time past bee^ 
animated against them, and knew that an universal pillage would be the 
consequence of his success. They ran to arms from every quarter, made 
a furious attack upon his men, and, notwithstanding the most intrepid resist- 
ance, drove them towards their boats in great confusion. Schenck endea- 
voured to rally them, but in vain. The town's people pursued, and stew 
many of them while they were attempting to escape. Schenck 
s^kAof bimself was wounded, and immediately afterwards his boat was 
overset, and he, and all on board, were drowned. Such was the 
fate of this brave man at the age of forty, by whom, ever since his revolt, 
the Spaniards had been subjected to perpetual apprehensions and alarms 4. 
No other material transaction occurred during this campaiga 
^^?^^ but the siege of Rhinberg, which was undertaken at the earnest 
• desire of the elector of Cologn, and the charge of it committed 

by the duke of Parma to the marquis of Varambon. Colonel Vere, an^ 
English officer of high reputation, was sent by the States to the relief of 
the besieged, and between him and Varambon a bloody battle was fought, in 
which the Ei^lisH commander gained a completo victory. After this he 
entered the town, and fortified it so strongly, as enabled the inhabitants for 
some time longer to preserve theik* liberty and independence. 

It was now the end of autumn^ and the duke of Pajrma was 
ISt^pSm returned from Spa. Soon after his return, his apprehensions 
returns flrom v^ith regard to the consequences of the irregular payment of 
^ his troops were verified by the mutiny of a Spamsh regiment 

which lay in garrison at Courtray. From complaints the soldiers proeeed- 
ed to threats, and at last openly refused to obey his commands. With the 
utmost difficulty he raised money sufficient to appease them. But as this 
was the first sedition which had happened since the commencement of his 
government, he was the more sensibly afflicted by it, and dreaded, that ex- 
ample which it afiforded, would soon be followed by the garrisons in other 
towns. 

The rart^rite '^^s eveut happened about the end of the year one thou- 
^^iwo' ^^^ ^^^ hundred and eighty- nine ^ and in the ^onth of Feb- 
ruary immediately fbllowing, another misfortune happened, 
which convinced the Duke, that prince Afaurice was an antagonist of a 
character extremely different from that of any other with whom he had hither- 
to contended. This was the loss of the important city of Breda, of which 
llaurice got possession by a singular stratagem, suggested to him by the 
master of a boat, called Adrian Vandenberg, who had sometimes supplied 
the towA and garrison with turf for firing. When Lanzavecchiay the governor, 

a B^tivogtio, p. 331. 
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^ras at Breda, all vessels which eame there were carefully examixied ; ^^^ 
but the duke of Parma, having rewarded this crafty Italian, for 
the part which he acted in corrupting the garrison of St Gertrudenberg, 
iwitb the garernment of that town, still suffered him to retain that of Breda, 
Lanza vecchia found it necessary to be often absent from the latter of these 
places ; a^ll«iduring his absence, nsually committed the charge of it to his son. 
Vaodenberg having observed that on these, occasions there was commonly 
great negligence in searching his boat, founded upon this circumstance his 
plan for tailing the citadel by surprise. It was communicated to prince 
Maurice, who readily embraced it, and immediately applied himself to put 
it in execution. The boat was loaded in appearance with turf, as usual ; 
but the turf was supported by a floor of planks fixed at the distance of 
aeveral feet from the bottom ; and under this floor seventy select soldiers 
were placed, under the command of Charles Harauguer ', an officer of dis- 
tinguished valour and capacity. They had but a few miles to sail ; yet, 
through unexpected accidents, several days passed before they could reach 
Breda. The wipd turned against fhem, the melting ice retarded their 
ceurve, and the boat having struck upon a bank^ was so much damaged, 
that the soldiers were for some time up to the knees in water. . Their pro: 
YieioiiB were almost spent, and one of their number was seized with a vio- 
lent cough, which) if it continued, they foresaw would certainly occasion a 
discQveryo This man had the generosity to ofler them his sword, and 
to in treat them to kill him. They as generously declined it ; and being re- 
solved to run all risks, rather thap embrue their hands in the blood of their 
companion, they still persisted in tl^eir dedign. Happily their virtue was 
reivarded : the soldier^s cough lejft him, and evep the leak in their vessel 
was stopt by some accidental cause. 

Id order to secure the absence of Lan^avecchia, whose vigilance there 
was much ground to dread, prince Maurice had made a feint of marching 
agaADst Gertrudenberg, and diis artifice produced the desired efiect. Lan- 
zavecchia ijras absent from Breda when the boat arrived. It was admitted 
within the forti^ctitions of the c^stle^ and the search was made in the most 
soperflcial manner. 

Notwithstanding this, diere vras still the utmost danger of a discovery^ 
and it would certainly have heen made, had not Vandenberg possessed an 
extraordinary share of address and art, which he exerted on this occasion. 
There being a scarcity of fu^l in the castle, the turf was immediately pur- 
chased ; the soldiers of the garrison were set to work in carrying it ashore^ 
and so great a number of hands were employed, that they would soon have 
uncovered the planks, and thereby have detected the plot, had not Van- 
denberg, pretending to he &tigued with labour and watching, and unable to 
assist the soldiers any longer in unloading, first amused them with discourse, 
and then invited them to join him in drinking some wine which he had pro- 
vided. His ofler was readily accepted. The night came on, and the 
Spanish soldiers were all either ^slecp or drunk. Vandenberg then set 
out, in order to give notice of bis success to prince Maurice and count 
Hohenloe, who, according to, agreement, had in great silence brought for- 
ward a body of forces within a little distance of the town. <> 

About the middle of the night, Harauguer issued forth from bis retreat ; 
and having divided his band into two bodies, he attacked, at the same time, 
both the guards which were placed at the gale towards the country, and 
those which w^re stationed at another gate which led from the citadel to 
the town, and meeting with ^ittle resistance, he secured possession of the 
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gates. ToQng; LaozaTecchia rushed oat against him with betireoi 

thirty and fortj of the garrison ; bat these men were nol able to 

withstand the determined and desperate valour of the assailants. Xbej 

were all either put to the sword or dispersed^ and LaozaTecchia himself 

was woanded and taken prisoner. 

The alarm was soon communicated to the town, in which there iras a 
numerous garrison consisting of fire companies of Italian foot^ and one of 
horse. The citizeins offered to co-operate with the garrison in defendiog 
the fortifications, till the duke of Parma should come to their relief ; but 
this cowardly garrison, being struck with an unirersal panic, and haTung no 
commander in chief to direct their operations, suddenly forsook the town. 
In the mean time prince Maurice arrived in the citadel, and the inbahitaats 
having now no garrison to support them, sent a trumpet with an offer to 
snrraider, on condition that they should not be plundered. And to this 
prince Maurice readily agreed ; but required that they should pay him 
ninety thousand florins to be distributed among his troops. 

Maarice received the greater satisfaction from this acquisition, which had 
been attended with the loss of only one man, as Breda had been for many 
years the hereditary property of his family ; and for the same reason the 
citizens were less reluctant in submitting to his authority. He appointed 
the brave Harauguer to be governor of the town, and liberally rewarded 
Vandenberg, and all the other sailors and soldiers* in proportion to tbeir 
merit. 

The duke of Parma, on the other hand, was extremely mortified with 
what had happened, and highly incensed against his countrymen, the Ita- 
lians, who had so basely deserted the town committed to their care. He or- 
dered the officers to be arrested, and afterwards commanded all of them 
to be executed, agreeably to the sentence of a court-martial, except one, 
whom he pardoned in consideration of his youths 

Old Lanzavecchia's imprudence in committing so important a chai^ to 
so young a man as his son, was already severely punished by his son's im- 
prisonment, and the loss of his government of Breda. He punished him- 
self still farther, by resigning his government of Gertrudenberg. Such 
.were the bitter fruits of that corruption for which this man had been so 
lately rewarded. According to the principles which warriors and poli- 
ticians are ready to adopt, his conduct deserved the reward which was be- 
stowed upon it ; bat to the friends of virtue it will give satisfaction to ob- 
serve, that, in the course of providence, punishment is inflicted sometimes 
not upon the treacherous alone, but on those too by whom they are 
prompted, or encouraged in their treachery. 

Meanwhile Famese resolving to recover the town, if possible, before 
prince Maurice should have time to secure it, sent count Mansveldt against 
it with a part of the army. But Maurice had no sooner acquired pos- 
session of the place, than he famished it with provisions sufficient for 
many months, and stationed a garrison in it consisting of one thousand two 
hundred foot and four hundred horse. Mansveldt did not therefore think 
it expedient to lay immediate siege to Breda ; but in order to cut off the 
communicttion of the garrison with Holland, he attempted to reduce a 
strong fort in the mouth of the river Mark, which commanded the navi- 
gation of that river. From this attempt however he was obliged to desist, 
after having lost betweeli six aiid seven hundred men. Jle then built 
another fort at the mouth of the river, and began to make preparations for 
>esieging the town itself. In order to divert him from the prosecution of 
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lis design, priace Maurice marched with a body of aboat five thousand ^^^^^ 
len tow^ards Nimeguen, resolving to besiege that town in case Mans- 
eldt did not relinquish his present enterprise. 

Famese, sensij^le of the great' importance of Nimoguen, sent orders to 
ount Mansvekit to lead his army thither Without delay. Maurice per- 
eived then that it was impracticable for him to attempt the siege with any 
probability of success, and encamped his troops in the Betuwe, on the 
rorth side of the Waal, opposite to Nimeguen. Having fortified the banks 
rf the river, to prevent count Mansveldt from transporting his forces, he 
railt, in sight of the enemy, a strong fort, afterwards called by the name 
>f Knotzenburg, dtrecdy opposite to the town ; h^ which he not only de- 
prived Nimeguen of all the advantages which it had hitherto derived from 
its situation ; but, as the cannon of this fort could reach the town, the in- 
babitants were exposed to continual danger. Afler having finished this 
important vrork, he dug a navigable can^ across the fietuwe, from the 
Rhine to the Waal. This wise expedient rendered the navigation of the 
confederates in those parts secure, by making it unnecessary for their ships 
to pass by Nimeguen ; and it was of great advantage to all the country 
round, by lessening the violence of the inundations to which that part of 
the Netherlands is Sbmetimes liable. The States of Guelderland and 
Overyssel had a just sense of the benefits which they derived from his 
operations, and they testified their gratitude by electing him governor of 
these two provinces^. 
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PART I. 

From the capacity and vigour which Maurice had already dis* 

1590. played, Philip might have perceived that he should probably find 

vSat^!^ full employment in the Netherlands, for all the forces which, io 

the present state of his finances, he was able to support. And 
considering the unfortunate issue of his enterprise against Elizabeth, and 
how much the reputation of his arms and counsefe had suffered from his 
long unsuccessful struggle with the inhabitants of the United Prorinces, it 
might have been expected that he would have seen ihe absurdity of that 
preposterous ambition which had led him to undertake new conquests be- 
fore he had reduced his own dominions under obedience. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever seriously entertained the thoughts of renewing his it' 
tempt against England ; but having never relinquished his designs ob 
France, he had maintained his connexions with the hea<fa of the Catholic 
leagtle ; and notwithstanding the difficulty which he found in paying bis 
army in Flanders, he had from time to time supplied them with considera- 
ble sums of money. 

These factious leaders had now more occasion than ever for 
illteJ^!^ his assistance. After the treaty mentioned above, which Philip 
concluded with the duke of Guise at Joinville in the year one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-five, the flames of war between the Ca- 
tholics and Protestants had been kindled afiresh from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. Henryi well acquainted with the secret intentions m 
Guise and his partizans, which were no less hostile to himself than to the 
Calvinists,' would gladly have employed all his power for their destruction ; 
but he soon perceived that he was unable to contend openly with so great 
a force as they had provided against him, and therefore disguising his re- 
sentment for the affront offered to his authority, he resolved to accede to 
the league, in hopes of acquiring the direction of it, by declaring him- 
self its head and protector. In consequence of this resolution, great pre- 
parations were made for prosecuting the war against the Calvimsts, and 
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iree different armies were raised* One of tbese Henry commanded in ^^^ 
srsoQ ; another was sent under the duke de Joyeuse against the king 
* Navarre ; and the third was led by the duke of Guise, to oppose, a 
umeroue army of Germans, who were upon their march to the assistance 
f tl|e Hugonots. Joyeuse lost both his army and his life in the battle of 
Soutras ; but the duke of Guise, who made up for ^e small number of 
is troops, by his superior conduct and intrepidity, proved Tictorious over 
ae Germans, and thereby acquired an increase of popularity and fame, 
rbich gave him uncontrollable influence over almost all the Catholics in 
D tbe kingdom. £lated with his success, and conscious of his power, this 
iinbitious leader could no longer delay the eiLecution of his designs ; but 
'esolved, after deposing the King, and confining him to a clmster, to place 
he. infirm and aged cardinal of Bourbon upon the throne ; hoping to en- 
j^oss the whole administration, and to secure the succession to himself, in 
the event of the cardinal's demise. Henry, beheld with much dread the 
precipice on which he stood ; and in order to avoid it, had recourse to 
that deteistable eipedient, of which, in his youth, he had shewn his ap- 
probation, in the massacre of St Bartholomew, by commanding both the 
duke of Guise, and his brother the cardinal, to be assassinated. 

This murder, which even Henry pretended to justify only by the plea of 
necessity, did not produce the effect which he expected. Instead of inti- 
midating his enemies, it served lo inflame their minds with wrath and in* 
dignation. In Paris, where the spirit of the league had long raged with 
the utmost fury, the people broke his statues to pieces, the ecclesiastics 
declaimed against him in the, bitterest and most abusive terms, and the 
Sarbonne declared him to have forfeited the crown. His subjects almost 
every where rose up in arms against him, and the duke of Mayenne, 
brother of the Guises, a prince of extraordinary prudence and capacity, 
was chosen commander in chief in his brother's room. 

lii this situation Henry had no resource left but in the king of Navarre, 
whom be had deceived and persecuted. But this generous and heroic 
prince readily forgot the injuries he had received from him, and^made haste 
to march with a numerous army to his assistance. Thus powerfully support* 
ed, Henry became, an overmatch for his enemies, and he would soon have 
compelled the city of Paris to surrender^ when a period was put to his life 
by a fanatic monk, who being seduced by his superiors, burned with the 
desire of meriting Heaven, by embruing his hands in the blood of his lawful 
prince. Such was the unfortunate end of Henry III* the last of the race 
of Valois, which had reigned over France for almost three hundred years. 

The king of Navarre, the undoubted heir of the crown, and 
whoBo^ the deceased monarch had nominated his successor, was h^I^iv.*^ 
isimediately proclaimed King in the camp, by the name of Henry 
iV. a name which will be for ever respected, not by the French nation 
alone, but by every friend of inankind and virtue. Brought up in the 
haifdest school of adversity, patient, frugal, and laborious ; brave and 
wise ; sincere, humane, and generous ; of the strictest integrity, and the 
most untainted honour ; he had long commanded the admiration of his 
enemies, as well as of the impartial world. Never did any prince succeed 
to a throne, adorned with more splendid, more substantial, or more amiable 
accomplishments ; yet so fierce was the spirit of religious bigotry with 
which his subjects were inflamed ; so great their abhorrence of Calvinisoi ; 
and such their dread, that Henry, who was hioiself a Calvioist, although 
tbe most moderate of his sect, would, in imitation of the queen of £ng- 
land, overturn th^ Popish religion, that many of the Cathotics instantly 
forsook his camp ; nor woald any of them have been persuaded to remain 
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^^^ with him, had he not gireo them groiiDd to eDtertain hopes of his 
coDversioD. 

In Paris he had a namerous party who would wiiliogly have recognised 
his right, in case he would have agreed to embrace, the Popish ^tb. 
There were others who, under the pretence of religion, had no oUier ends 
in yiew but to secure and perpetuate that unbounded licence which tbej 
had long enjoyed, of perpetrating the most atrocious crimes ; and there 
were man^ who, hafing been gained over by Spanish influence, had, in 
concert with Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, and Cajetan, the Pope'i 
legate a partizan of Spain, formed the design of conferring the crown, 
either on Philip himself, or his daughter Isabella". 

The duke of Mayenne, who had adopted his brother's plan io all its 
branches, hoped to make these parties subservient to his own elevation to 
the throne. This design, however, he concealed with care ; and thst h< 
might have leisure to prepare the means of putting it in execution, be 
prevailed on a great majority to concur in electing the cardinal of Bourboa 
king ; to which measure likewise, Philip, actuated by a similar intention, 
gave his consent. 

Henry in the mean time finding himself unable, from the great desertioa 
of his forces, to maintain his present situation before Paris, retired into 
Normandy, to wait there, till succours, which he expected from Elizabetfa, 
should arrive. Mayenne, putting himself at the head of an anny much 
more numerous than that of the King, pursued and attacked him in his for- 
tifications near the town^of Arqoes ; but having been repulsed with great 
slaughter, and having suffered afterwards a total overthrow in the battle <4 
Ivry, in which, as on many other occasions, Henry's superior bravery sap- 
plied his want of numbers, Mayenne was obliged, with the shattered re- 
mains of bis army, to take refuge in the metropolis. There he stayed ne 
longer than till he had consulted with the duke of Nemours, the governor, 
with regard to the proper measures of defence, in case the citv should be 
besieged by the victorious army ; after which he set out for Picardy, to 
meet the duke of Parma, from whom he expected a reinforcement of troops. 
The King arrived soon after in the neighbourhood of Paris, s^nd having 
made himself master of the course of the Seyne and the Mane, 
^,|j^.^ and blocked up every, entry by which provisions might be convey- 
ed into the town, he invested it on every side, and soon reduced 
the inhabitants to extreme necessity. 

By tbe persuasion however of their leaders, seconded by the Spanisb 
minister and the Pope's legate ; by the decrees of the Sorbonne, and tbe 
harangues of Uie clergy ; they were confirmed in the resolution which 
tbey had formed from the beginning, to endure every calamity, rather than 
receive an heretical king, whose authority they were taught to believe they 
could not acknowledge, without endangering their salvation. 
PhiiipV ^° their present distressful situation they had no prospect of 

^wt on relief, but from the arms of Spain ; nor was Philip less inclined 
jfnnce. ^^^ ^^ interpose in their behalf, and that of the league in general 
than formerly. The affairs of France were at this time the principal ob- 
ject of his attention ; and he would gladly have exerted himself against the 
King with his utmost vigour especially as the cardinal of Bourbon was 
lately dead, if the present juncture had been favourable to bis ambitions 
design, of seizing the monarchy for himself or bis daughter ; by which, 
more than by zeal for the Catholic faith, he had long been actuated. But 
having penetrated into the views of Mayenne, and found that from him aad 
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all Kis party he had reason to expect the most strenaous opposition ; he ^ ^^^ 

considered, that if Henry were utterly subdued, the Catholics, standing 

then no longer in need of his assistance, would probably unite against him, 

and ivithout regard to the obligations which he had laid them under, render 

all his expence and labour fruitless. He resolved therefore, agreeably to 

the advice of the duke of Parma to protract the war, and to afford the 

league only such assistance as might prevent the King from acquiring an 

entire ascendant over them ; hoping thereby to wast^ the strength of both 

the contending parties, and sooner or later to oblige them to comply with 

whatever terms he should be pleased to prescribe. 

Conformably to this plan, the duke of Parma, with whom Mayenne had 

an interview at Cond^,gave him only two thousand seven hundred foot and 

eight hundred horse. But as this reinforcement was inadequate to the 

purpose for which it had been solicited, Philip became apprehensive that 

the resolution of the besieged might fail ; and dreaded, that if Henry 

were once master of the capital, a prince of so great ability and address 

might soon compel the rest of the kingdom to submit to his authority. 

To prevent this, he resolved to postpone every consideration of prudence 

and interest to the raising of the siege ; and sent positive orders to the 

duke of Parma, to conduct his army to France for this purpose, with the 

utmost expedition. Farnese, though possessed of capacity and courage 

equal to the most difficult and dangerous enterprise, would gladly have 

diverted Philip from his design.' He represented to him the dangerous 

consequences with which the absence of his troops from the Netherlands 

w^ould be attended ; and he attempted to make him sensible of the extreme 

ubcertainty of those advantages which he expected to derive from taking 

so deep an interest in the affairs of France. But Philip, blinded by his 

ambition, could not relinquish those delusive hopes which he had long 

fondly indulged, of adding France to his dominions. He was deaf to the 

duke's prudent remonstrances, and only listened to his advice, so far as to 

consent that he might return to the Low-Countries, when the siege of Paris 

should be raised. 

Finding the King thus obstinate and inflexible, Farnese com- 
mitted the government, during his absence, to count Peter J^tSl^^ 
Ernest of Mans'veldt, and appointed his son count Charles to fintexpedii 
command the small number of troops, which he designed to leave FniMe^ 
behind him for the defence of the Netherlands. He then ap- 
plied himself with great anxiety to make the necessary preparations for his 
march : for he was well aware of the difficulty which he must encounter 
in his intended enterprise against a prince of so great abilities as the king 
of France, in the midst of his dominions, and at the head of a victorious 
army, commanded by a gallant and almost invincible nobility. This con- 
sideration, however, far from intimidating him, served only to make him 
exert, with more than ordinary vigour, those illustrious talents with which 
he was endowed ; lest now, when he was about to enter the lists with so 
great a rival for military fame, he should forfeit that high renown which 
his former achievements had procured him. 

Henry was at this time about forty years of age, and Farnese 
a few years older. From their earliest youth they had been S^SmwSS 
alike distinguished by the love of arms : and had passed their Henry, 
lives either in learning, or in practising the art of war. , They 
possessed alike the talent of conciliating the affections of their troops, 
without any relaxation of discipline, or diminution of authority- They 
were equal too in personal courage, in quick discernment^ and in fertility 
of genius. But the King was more prompt in his decisions ; the duke more 

49 
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^ caattoQS and circamspeet The latter always cool, and master of faiai- 
self, transgreased on do occaaioo the bouoda of the strictest prndeoce ; 
hat the former was often betrayed by his natural impetnosity and ardor, 
rather to act the part of a common soldier, than of a general, and QDoeces- 
sarily to expose his person to daoger. From the same impetuosity of tem- 
per, the King was ever fond of striking a decisive blow, by a pitched bat- 
tle in the field ; whereas the duke chose rather to accomplish his designs by 
stratagem and dexterity, without bloodshed. Notwithstanding this diversity 
in their characters, they were indisputably the greatest captains of the age 
in which they lived, and may be compared, without suffcrii^ by the com- 
parison, with the most illustrious commanders either in ancient or in 
modem times. 

Famese was ready to set out from Brussels in the b^^inning 
^SS^X^oBi. of August, with an army of fourteen thousand foot and three 
thousaad horse. On his arrival in France, having conyened his 
principal officers together, he explained to them the conduct proper to be 
observed in the present expedition ; and represented the necessity of re- 
quiring a strict attention from every individual in the army, to all the mks 
of military discipline. They were about to enter into a kingdom, where 
the people being naturally jealous of the Spaniards, suspicions would be 
easily excited, that, instead of having come to their assistance, he intended 
to reduce them under the government of Spain. Against giving groond for 
these suspicions, which might defeat the intentions of the King, they must 
be continually on their guard, and take effectual care to restrain the troops 
from offering any violence to the natives. They were ere long to jporsve 
their march in the face of a bold and enterprising enemy ; and for tfaii 
reason it would be necessary tbat the most pene'ct order thould be observ- 
ed, that no tumult should be permitted in their quarter^, and no soldser al- 
lowed to leave his colours night or day, upon any pretence whatever ; that 
the country should be reconnoitred with the utmost care ; that they should 
take qp their quarters every evening a considerable time before sunset} 
tbat the troops should stand under their arms, till the intrenchments were 
completed : and that their intrenchments should be as strongly fortified, 
as if the enemy were in sight. 

The duke secured the execution of these orders, by the activity and 
vigilance which he exerted. Although he had many officers of high re- 
putation under him, yet he resolved not to put implicit trust in any of them. 
From charts or maps, joined to the information Which he received from 
the natives, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of the country through 
which he was to pass. He heard in person the reports of all the parties 
which he sent to reconnoitre ; marked out the encampments with his own 
hand, and bestowed such particular attention on every thing which he 
deemed of the least importance, that he left himself no other time for re- 

!>ose, but the few hours between beating the reveille, and the marching of 
he troops. 

In order to preserve his men fresh and vigorous for the time of action^ 
he marched gently forwards ; and did not arrive at Meaux, which is ten 
leagues distant from Paris, till the 23d of August. He was joined at Meaux 
by the duke de Mayenne, with ten thousand foot and one thousand five 
hundred horse ; and from this place he sent intelligence to the besieged, 
that he hoped to be able in a few days to relieve them. 

Their patience was almost exhausted. They had been for 
32^..«f many days reduced to the most deplorable condition. Great 
•iiWi numbers had died of want, or of diseases occasioned by the un- 
wholesome food to which they had been obliged to have recourse ; 
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aii4 thou^la tbeir bi^try iQade them still entertain the thoughts of a sur- 
reader with horror, it had required the utmost vigilance on the part of 
tbe governor, to prevent it from taking place. They believed it to be impos* 
siMe for them to hold out even fpr a few days, at the end of which the 
duke of Parma had given them hopes of his arrival. Of this desperate 
situation, their leaders did not fail to inform him, nor did he delay advanc- 
ing towards them one moment longer than was necessary in order to secure 
a fortunate issue to his enterprise. 

Henry had for several weeks ejitertained the most sanguine 
bopes of being able to terminate the siege before the duke Ses^^^^ 
could arrive b* He was now extremely chagrined and mortified* 
and was at the same time thrown into great perplexity, with respect to 
the measures proper to be pursued. Unwilling to quit his prize, when 
he was upon the point of seizing it, he would gladly have divided his army» 
aud leaving a part of it, to continue the blockade, have led the rest to 
in^et. the enemy. But as it had lately suffered great diminution by sick* 
ness, he apprehended that he would find sufficient employment for the 
whole, in defending himself against the Spaniards. Afler much hesitation, 
he raised the siege, and set out to opppse the duke of Parma, before he 
should approach nearer the town ®. 

flaving advanced as far as C belles (which lies about four leagues dis- 
tant from Paris) he pitched his camp in a spacious plain, which is termi- 
nated by twp hills of a gentle ascent, separated from each other by the 
road that leads to Meaux. The duke of Parma's army was encamped on 
the other side of these hills, and was well secured by strong entrench- 
ments. In this situation the two armies remained for several days. The 
duke did not now lie under the same necessity as before, of precipitating 
his approach to Paris, because the citizens having ventured, afler the 
King's departure, to make excursions into the country, had furnished them- 
selves with some provisions from the places adjacent ; and the King durst 
|lot attack such strong intrenchments, defended by an army superior in 
number to his own. But being eager to engage, and dceading the daily 
diminution of his forces from the sickness which prevailed among them, 
Hei^ry sent a defiance to the duke of Mayenne, calling upon him to quit 
his den, in which he lay more like a fox than a lion, that the contest be- 
tween them might be decided, and an end put to the calamities of the 
idngdom. 

Mayenne sent the herald who brought this challenge to the 
duke of Parma, who answered, smiling. That his present conduct, strattxein 
he perceived, was not agreeable to the King ; but that he had Stptn^ 
been accustomed to fight, only when he himself thought proper, 
and not when it was convenient for his enemies ; and he added. That far 
from declining battle, he would offer it as soon as the interest of the cause 
which he had come to support, should render it expedient. Agreeably to 
the spirit of this reply, Farnese kept his army within their lines for two 
days longer ; during which time he was employed in examining the situa- 
tion of the country, and in considering how he might accomplish the end 
of his expedition, without hazarding an engagement. Having at length 
fixed his plan of operations, without communicating it to the duke of 
MayennOr or any other of his officers, he gave out, that he now intended 
to offer battle. Of the van, which consisted of two squadrons of lances, 
with all the light horse in his army, he gave the command to the marquis 

^ U had Istted four motttha. 

' His vmj siBoaated to twenty thonnnd foot and fire thoasand horse. 
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de Renti, with instractioDS, that as soon as he should reach the top of tiie 
interjacent hill, he should spread out his troops, and make as large a 
front as possible ; and then begin to descend slowly towards the enemy, hot 
not to engage without further orders, whatever provocation he should receive. 
He committed the charge of the main army to the duke de HayenDe, and 
that of the rear to the sieur de la Mothe ; while he reserved liberty to 
himself, to ride Irom one part of the army to the other, as occasion should 
require. 

When the King was informed of this disposition and movement of the 
Spanish army, he could not doubt that the duke had at length resolved to 
try the fortune of a battle. His eyes sparkled with joy. He dreiv up 
his army in battle array, with the utmost celerity and skill : but re- 
solved to wait till the enemy should descend to the plain, where he oughfe 
enter the lists with them on equal terms. 

When the van of the Spanish army had formed so large a fronts as totally 
obstructed the view of every thing behind them, the duke commanded De 
Renti to stop, and to wait for the King, in case he should think fit to ascend 
the hill. Then clapping spurs to his horse, he galloped back to the duke 
de Mayenne, who was advancing with the main army, and taking him by 
the hand, he said, with a cheerful animated countenance, "Paris witt 
soon be delivered now, my lord ; but for this purpose we must turn back, 
and direct our march to another quarter." He then desired both May- 
enne and La Mothe to march towards Lagny, a town on the other side of 
the Marne, and instructed them to take possession of the ground on this 
side, direcdy opposite to the town, and to employ all their troops in draw- 
ing strong lines of circumvallation around their camp. 

These orders were executed with great expedition. A battery of the 
largest cannon was planted over against the town ; and the camp was for-: 
tified in such a manner with trenches, breast-works, and redoubts, as to 
Tender it impregnable. 

When this was done, the marquis de Renti, who for several hours had 
,amu8ed the enemy with hopes that he intended to come down from the hiU, 
t>egan to file off towards Lagny ; after having planted a body of select 
troops, under an officer of the name of Basta, in certain woody parts of 
the bill, to secure his retreat 

The King in the mean time knew nothing of what had passed on the 
other aide of the hill ; and when he saw the marquis de Renti depart, he 
sent a detachment after him to attack his rear, and if possible to discover 
the duke's design. But thi^ detachment fell unexpectedly among the 
Spanish troops under Basta ; and a furious rencounter ensued, which con* 
tinued with various success till night, when both parties retired to their 
respective camps. The King remained all night entirely ignorant of the 
operations of the enemy. He could not suppose that Famese, a general 
so distinguished for his caution, would attempt to transport his forces over 
the Marne, in order to advance to Paris, on the other side of that river, 
while so strong a fortified pass as Lagny lay behind him. And it was still 
more difficult to believe, that in the face of such an army as lay ready to 
attack biro, he would undertake the siege of Lagny, especially as the river 
lay between him and that place. It was the last of these measures, how<* 
ever, on which the duke of Parma had resolved ; and all his movements 
on the day before had been made in order to insure success. Next morn- 
ing the King received intelligence of his design, but he had the mortifica- 
tion to perceive that it was l^eyond bis power to prevent him from carry- 
ing it into execution. On each hand he was perplexed with iqsurmouota- 
ble difficulties. The fortifications of the Spanish army were already so 
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c<nnplete, that he could not attack them with the smallest hopes of sue- 
ceas. If he shoald remain where he was, Lagny would certainly he 
lost, and thereby a passage to Pariis opened on the other side of the river ; 
and if he should transport his army, in order to save Lagny, the duke would 
then be at liberty to march directly by the road on this side to the relief of 
the besieged. 

There was no other expedient in his power, but, while he remained in 
his present situation, to send reinforcements from time to time to the gar- 
rison of Lagny. 

The duke of Parma meanwhile pushed forward the siege of 
that place with the utmost celerity and vigour ; having, as already S^^ 
mentioned, planted a battenr on tlus side of the river, he opened 
it next morning, and soon laid a great part of the wall in ruins. The gar- 
rison, however, still believed themselves to be secure, as the river wad 
between them and the enemy ; but the duke had thrown a bridge of boats 
over it some miles above the town, and had already transported several 
tboasands of his bravest troops. These troops were ready to mount the 
breach as soon as it was made practicable. In the first assault they were 
repulsed with great bravery by the garrison, but an error in military disci- 
pline committed by La-fin, the governor, quickly decided the fate of Lagny. 
Instead of relieving those who had sustained the first assault, by changing 
them file by file, according to an established rule in the defence of places, 
he attempted to do it all at once, and thereby threw his men into confusion. 
This blunder was perceived by the assailants, who returned instantly to 
the charge with redoubled fury, and after taking La-fin himself prisoner, 
put most of the garrison to the sword, while the King stood a sorrowful 
spectator of the loss of the place, and the slaughter of his troops. 

After the taking of Lagny, no other obstacle remained to 
prevent the Spaniards from approaching Paris on that side of ReKefofnirus. 
the river, but Uie garrisons at the bridges of St. Maur and Cha- 
renton. These were easily overcome, and the convoys with provisions 
advanced without molestation to the gates of the city. The joy of the 
Parisians on this occasion may be more easily imagined than described ; 
they poured forth in multitudes to receive that food of which they stood so 
much in need, and every tongue celebrated in the highest strains the 
praises of their deliverer. 

No person admired more that dexterity by which the duke of 
Parma had accomplished his design, than the King himself; f^JJif^ 
but his generous spirit was severely mortified, and he had the uudi. 
greater reason for the chagrin which he felt on this occasion ; 
because, if, instead of encamping his army at Chelles, he had followed the 
council of the wise La None, and advanced as far as Claye, Lagny might 
have been saved, and the Spanish army so long retarded, that the Parisians 
must have thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

Henry's uneasiness was greatly augmented when he considered, that at 
present it was impossible for him by any bold decisive stroke to retrieve 
bis error. He knew it to be vain to entertain the hopes of forcing the duke 
of Parma, now when the end of his expedition was accomplished, to ex- 
pose his troops to the risk of a battle. His own army was greatly weaken- 
ed by sickness, and the fatigues of a long campaign. All the country round 
being laid waste, he began to feel a scarcity of provisions ; his exchequer 
was exhausted, and man/ of his nobility and gentry, who served at their 
own expeace, having no farther expectations this season of either subdu- 
ing Paris, or conpelliog the enemy to engage, were impatient to depart. 
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ifooi , Detenmned bj these OMitiTes, he retiied to St Denniv, and hxw- 
' \j]' iog disbanded the greatest part of hi^ ibrces, he sent tke nebiii^ 



to provide for the securitj of the seTeral proTincee in which 
their interest lay, retaining only a flying annj of his best troops, with which 
he intended duriog the winter to check the progress of the enemj. 

This litUe army was not so formidable as to prevent the doke of 
ggggf Parma {rom undertaking whatever entei^rise he should incline. 
At the desire of Uayenne, and the other heads of the league, he laid 
siege to Corbeii ; and notwithstanding the most obstinate resistance, he 
took it by assault, hot not till he had spent many days in the siege, and lost 
a great number of men* 

Being desirous to preserve in his own hands an acquisition which had 
cost him so dear, he proposed to the leaders of the league to put in Cor- 
beii a garrison of his Walloon or Italian forces. By tbb proposal perhaps, 
he meant on\y to make trial of their di8po8ition towards die Catholic kii^ ; 
or, considering bow averse he himself had ever been to his present expe- 
dition* he intended to make Philip sensible of the difficulty of deriving any 
substantial advantage from taking so deep an interest in the affairs m 
France. 

Whatever was his motive, Mayenne and the other leaders declined coa- 
senting to his proposal* and in their refusal gave him a clear dJscoyerjr of 
their jealousy and suspicion- This discovery confirmed him in his opinioo, 
that mattejrs were far from being ripe for the execution of Philip's designs, 
and that probably he should never be able to accomplish them bj anj other 
means than by protracting the war, till the strength and patience of the con- 
tending parties were exhausted. This plan had, as mentioned above, been 
recommended to Philip by the duke himself; and confbrmablj to it» he re- 
solved, since neither party was in iipmedi^e danger of beipg overpowered, 
to return to ^he Netherlands, Other motives concurred in determining him 
to form this resolution ; the inclemency of the seasoni the sickliness oi bis 
army, the want of money, and a scarcity of provisions ; which last was so 
great, as made it necessary for him sometimes to sufier his troops to plunder 
the inhabitants, although he foresaw that his granting this permission mutt 
not only prove prejudicial to his discipline, but contribute likewise to alie- 
nate the affections of the people, and thereby to obstruct his master's views. 

The catholic leaders, who had expected that he would have remained in 
France till the King was totally subdued, laboured with mv(ch importunity to 
divert him from his purpose ; but all their arguments were ineffectuaL 
The state of afiairs in the Netherlands, he informed them, rendered his re- 
turn indispensably necessary, but he would send them money, and leave 
such a number of troops as would enable them to prosecute the war. Nei- 
ther the money <> nor troops « which he promised were answerable to the 
sanguine expectations which they bad formed. They saw that Philip, not- 
withstanding the seeming zeal with which he espoused their cause, was 
surely actuated by some private motive of ambition ; that there was no- 
thing farther from his intention than to bring the war to a conclusion, and 
that he would never contribute effectually to their gaining a victory over 
their enemies, unless he himself were to reap the fruits of it They found 
it necessary however to conceal their suspicions, and to accept of the scanty 
supply of money and troops which the duke had offered* Farnese in the 
mean time was preparing for his march ; and, as he could not doubt that 
Henry would give him all the annoyance in his power, he employed the 
same precautions as he bad done formerly when he lefi the Netherlands. 

< Thirtj thoniMd diMSti. e Between five and six thouuid. 
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Having drawn op his army in four divisions, he marched always in 
the order of battle : the coantry through which he passed was dili- 
gently reconnoitred by the light horse, and his camp was every evening se- 
cured by strong entrenchments. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the King was determined 
not to suffer him to return unmolested. With this intention he ^^^f^ 
had brought a select body of troops to Compeigne, near the bor- ^^^'^' 
ders of Picardy, and he set out with them from that place, as soon 
be got information of the enemy's route, inflamed with the desire of taldng 
Tengeance for the injuries he had received. Henry had full 6cope in the 
present scene of action for his wonted bravery and vigilance, nor did he 
suffer any opportunity to escape of exerting these qualities with signal da- 
mage to the enemy. Hovering perpetually round them, he attacked them 
sometimes in the front, when they least expected it* sometimes in the flank, 
and sometimes in the rear, giving them no respite night or day, and filling 
their minds with continual apprehensions and alarms. 

No general could have made greater efrorts with so small a force ; and 
if the Spaniards had been commanded by a general less distinguished than 
the duke of Parma for prudence and circumspection, it is impossible, con- 
sidering the length of their march, the badness of their roads, and the sea- 
son of the year, but they must have been often thrown into confusion, and 
the greateir part of them destroyed. But the duke's vigilance was not in- 
ferior to the activity of the King ; while he was perpetually on his guards 
and ever ready to assist whatever part of his army was attacked, he suffer- 
ed no provocation to divert him from the prosecution of his march ; and at 
last he brought his troops, though not without considerable loss^ yet in good 
order> into the province of Haioault <'• 

f jyATila^ lib. xi. BeQtiTOglk>« part % lib. t. Thuanua, lib. xcix. sect vl and m 
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PART II. 

X HE duke of Parma, on his return to the Netherlands, 

'of that all the unhappy consequences which he foretold had arisen 

tiw I'ow- ff0j^ his absence. Having drained his finances by the Freocii 



IfM. 



expedition, many of the troops left in the Low-Countries bad on 
tinied on account of their want of pay. The forces of the confederated 
states had over-run the fertile provinces of Brabant and Flanders ; and 
prince Maurice, having made himself master of a great number of the 
smaller towns upon the frontier, had paved the way for future conquests. 
These misfortunes gave the duke of Parma the greater uneasiness, n 
he had little prospect of being able soon either to retrieve his losses or to 
make reprisals on the enemy. Finding by his instructions from tbe court 
of Spain, that Philip was as much intoxicated as ever with his amhitioai 
▼lews in France, he was obliged to station the greatest part of his troops ia 
the provinces of Artois and Hainault, where they might be readjr to marcii 
if necessary, to the assistance of the league. And thus several of tlie 
most important towns which lay next to the revolted provinces, being intOj 
furnished with garrisons to defend them, were exposed an easy prejtotbe 
enemy. The confederates were too sagacious not to discern the advaotaie 
which was thus presented to them : and whereas they had, tlll]atelj,beeD 
satisfied with defending their frontier, which they had done with mocD 
anxiety, and often without success ; they now took courage from ii^^ ^ 
tractions in which Philip's preposterous ambition had involved him, aw 
resolved to exert themselves with vigour in carrying on an offensive war. 
The year one thousand five hundred and ninety-one ^^ J°^^?^ 
Prinee guu, wheu colouel Norris led out the garrison of Ostend, wIip 
nw^ had been reinforced by troops from England ; and having taken m 
fort of Blackemberg, between Ostend and Sluys, he laid a greti 
part of Flanders open to his incursions. Soon afterwards another i^. 
the forces of the States surprised the forts of Turnhout and Westcrio^ 
Brabant. But these conquests were inconsiderable, when compared wud 
those of prince Maurice, who, having put his troops in motion ^^.^f 
zatphen, ^^^ scason would permit, opened the campaign with the siep 

Zutphen, and soon compelled the garrison to surrender. , 
indDevcDter ^^om this place he led his army against t)€venter, a town^ 
still greater importance than Zutphen. Deventer ^^^^ 
above related, betrayed to the Spaniards by Sir William Stanley;*^ 
Maurice was earnestly solicited to undertake the siege of it, &t this j 
by colonel Vere, who was fired with the generous ambition of '^^'f'lJJ^ 
the reproach which Stanley's treachery had brought upon his ^^'J^^Jvjj 
Vere displayed in this seige all that bravery and conduct, for ''*?? -^g^ 
so highly celebrated by the cotemporary historians ; and ^^^^.L^^ 
who conducted the attack with consummate prudence, he P'''°^*f^Lthe 
tributed to tbe reduction of the place. It was vigorously defendw ] 
count de Berg, cousin-german to the prince ; but the count *^*°J^. 
lothof June, ^^^^y wounded, and the wall on that side where ^^^^? j/jgr 
ed laid in ruins, the garrison capitulated ^'^^^^J gjothe 
opening the trenches, and the inhabitants returned under obedieoc 
States «. 

K Vide BeotiTOglio, p. 350. Grotius, p. 145. Metereo,^^ 
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The dake of Parma in the mean time laid siege to the fort of Knot- ^^^^ 
zenberg, which Maurice had hailt in the end of the preceding year. 
By this fort, the confederates commanded the navigation of the river, and 
gave such annoyance to Nimeguen, as made the duke extremely uneasy about 
the fate of that important city. In order to conceal his design, he directed 
bis inarch first towards the fort of Schenck. But Maurice was not deceived 
by this feint, and had taken care to strengthen the garrison of Knotzen- 
berg with an addition of some chosen troops. * 

The duke therefore met with the most vigorous resistance, and 
lost a great number of his men ; still, however, he persisted in §| sSSm 
the siege. Maurice, dreading his-success, relinquished a scheme hone. 
which he had formed for the reduction of Groningen, and having 
passed the Waal, he pitched his camp within sight of the enemy. As he 
did not possess sufficient force to attack their lines, he intended only to en- 
courage the garrison by his presence, or to straiten the duke's quarters, 
and to intercept his convoys. Many skirmishes passed with various success, 
till Maurice at length found an opportunity of putting in practice the follow- 
ing stratagem : having planted an ambush of his bravest troops, he march- 
ed up to the enemy's camp, attended by count Solmes and colonel Vere, at 
the head of some companies of horse. The duke, less circumspect and 
cautious on this occasion than usual, sent out ten companies of Spanish and 
Italian horse to attack him. A fierce rencounter ensued. Agreeably to 
orders, the prince's troops soon turned their badks and fled. The royalists 
pursued with ardour, ' till they had passed a narroiy defile and a bridge, 
wbeu Maurice returned suddenly to the charge, and the soldiers in ambush 
pouring in upon them from both sides, their return to the camp ^as inter- 
cepted, and almost all of them were put to the sword or taken prisoners. 
This disaster afflicted the duke of Parma in the mbst sensible manner ; 
a great number of the officers who fell were his countrymen, many of 
whom were persons of rank, in whose fortune he was particularly inter- 
ested. He perceived that, if he remained in his present situation, he 
must find it extremely difficult, from the diminution of his cavalry, to sup- 
ply his airmy with provisions, and he had not as yet made any considerable 
progress in the siege. 

He would still however have prosecuted his enterprise, if he had not 
been obliged to desist from it by orders which he received from Philip, to 
.act only on the defensive in the Netherlands, and to spare his troops as 
much as possible for another expedition into France. Maurice hoped to 
have gained some advantage over Farnese in his retreat from Knotzenberg ; 
but both in this, and in his passage over the Waal, such wise precautions 
were employed, as rendered it impossible for the prince to annoy him ; 
while they tilled that yoqng hero with the highest admiration of the duke 
of Parma's skill, and furnished him with important lessons in the military 
art, which he put in practice on many occasions afterwards with signal 
glory and success. 

Having passed the river, and put his troops in safety, the . 
duke ordered new levies to be made in Germany, Burgundy, 5522,"*^** 
and the southern provinces of the Netherlands ;• after which, 
he went, on account of his indisposition, to drink the waters at Spa. He 
.had no sooner set out, than prince Maurice, having embarkied four thousand 
foot and six hundred horse, made a sudden descent on that part of Flanders 
called the county of Waes, and invested the tbWn of Hulst. Mondra- 
gone, the governor of Antwerp, lost no time in drawing together such 
forces as were stationed in the neighbouring placed, with aa intention ta 
raise the siege. But Ma^irice having pierced the dykes, had laidtlm 

60 
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country under water, and rendered it impoatiUe for Mondragoiie to ap- 
proach. Agreeablj to the intelligence which had induced the prince to 
engage in bis present enterprise* the garrison of Hoist was weak, and thej 
were badlj furnished both with provisions and military stores. Their 
defence therefore was spiritless and feeble, and they soon agreed to a sur- 
render. 

From Hulsti Maurice returned unexpectedly to Kuotzenberg ; 

g*^*^*^ an^as there was no Spanish army near, he threw a bridge over the 

Waal, and .laid siege to Nimeguen. The garrison, consiating of 

Germans and Walloons* made seTeral sallies to retard his ^proach : and, 

if they had been seconded by the townsmen, the reduction of a place of so 

treat extent and strength as Nimeguen, most have detained hha long, 
(ut he had for some time past held a secret correspondence with some sf 
the principal inhabitants, and the people in general were extremely dis- 
affected to the Spanish government. They took courage now, when Mae* 
rice was at hand to support themy and having risen tumokooosly, required 
the garrison, in the most peremptory manner, to pdt an end to their ca- 
lamities by a surrender of the town. The garrison, conscioiM of their 
inability to resist both the citizens and the enemy, complied with their re« 
quest ; and Maurice was received by them rather as their deliTerer froB 
slavery, Jtban as a conqueror by whose arms they had been snbdued. 
They were admitted to the same privileges as the other towns of the con- 
federacy ; and although the administration was put into the hands of the 
Protestants, yet no punishment was inflicted on any of the Catholics, by 
whom the city had been kept so long under the Spanish government. 

After this important acquisition, Maurice set out fyt the Hague, and re^ 
ceived there the most flattering testimonies of gratitude, attachment, and 
respect. The prudence with which his enterprises had been concerted, 
and the celerity and vigour with which he had carried them into execution, 
filled all Europe with Us renown, and gave his countrymen the most s^ 
gjoine hopes of future prosperity and success. 

Their condition was extremely diflerent at this period firon 
J^g^^J^ what it had ever been since the confederacy had been formed : 
till lately they had experienced an uninterrupted course of cala* 
mities ; they had been perpetually disturbed with intestine broils, and bad 
lived under continual anxiety, occasioned partly by the neighbourhood of 
their active enterprising enemy, and partly by the perfidious, designs of 
those whom they bad intrusted with the reins of government But their 
domestic dissensions were now composed ; the enemy was remoFed to a 
greater distance, and their frontier was formed either by towns stropglj 
fortified, or by navigable rivers, in which they could avail themselves of 
the superiority of their naval force. They were no longer disquieted by 
suspicions of the fidelity of their governors ; and the loss which they had' 
aufiered by the death of the prince, of Orange^ was compensated by the 
extraordinary merit of bis son. 

^^ But there was nothing which contributed so much to inspire 

g^** them with their present hopes, as their knowledge of Philip's 
attention being still as much engrossed as ever with the afiEson 
of France. In prosecution of his plan for acquiring the sovereignty of 
that kingdom, by fomenting the war, he had, after the duke of Parma 
raised the siege of Paris, afforded the leaders of the league only such as- 
sistance as was necessary to save them from being overwhelmed. Their 
power was at this time exceedingly reduced, while that of the King had 
received a proportional augmentation. By his bravery and good conduct, 
W^f^i to hit clemency and moderation, Henry had allured great nnmbeiv 
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of his rebelhoiifl Bubj^cts to ^eir duty ; and bad, at Uie s&me lime, en- ^ ^^^^ 
jg^aged the Prot^tants in Germany, and tbe queen of England, to interest 
tbemselves more deeply tban e^er in bis cause. For se?eral months past 
lie had been absolute m^ter of the field, and he had lately begun the 
sie^e of Rouen, with an army mounting nearly to thirty thousand horse 
and foot. Both the town and garrison were commanded by the Sieur d^ 
Villars, who displayed the highest degree of intrepidity, vigilance, and 
skill in the defence, fiut there was little probability of his lining able to 
defend it long against so powerful an army, whose operations were con- 
ditcted by so great a master itf the art of war. • 

The duke do Mayenne, and other Catholic leaders, dreaded that 
tbe reduction of so important a place as Rouen would prove fatal Bmm. 
tb their party, and they bad exerted themselves strenuously to 
relieve it ; but having no army, with which they could venture to enter 
the list with the King, they had recourse as formerly to Philip, and spared 
no pains to convince him, that if he did not speedily interpose, Rouent 
and all the other towns in their possession, must ere long submit to the 
King's victorious arms. They were seconded in their application by the 
Spanish ministers in France ; and in consequence of instructions sent from 
Madrid to the duke of Parma, that general, after his return from Spa, had 
l^en entirelv occupied in preparing to lead his army a second time to the 
^aeifltance of die league. . 

His preparations were finished about the middle of Decern- jMaetavKr 
ber» and on the SIst of that month he began his inarch, taking m^iieeind' 
the same precautions as in his former expedition. He was fSSSeb!^'^^ 
joined by the duke de Mayenne in the province of Piea^dy, 
and his army, after the reinforcement brought him by the duke, amounted 
to five and twenty thousand foot and six thousand horse. 

As, in order to preserve his troops fresh and vigorous, he marched only 
a few miles each day, it was near the end of January before he reached 
the province of Normandy. At that time the siege of Rouen was hv ad* 
vanced, and the garrison was reduced to the last extremity. When (he 
King ^erefore heard of the duke of Parma's approach, he could not re- 
solve to relinquish his enterprise ; but he left his infantiy to prosecute the 
siege, and advanced towards the duke with his cavalry, in hopes that, by 
harassing and retarding him on his march, the garrison would be obliged to 
capitulate b^ore he could arrive. 

By his vigilance, intrepidity, and quick discernment, Henry 
was admirably fitted for the bold and dangerous enterprise in ^Sj^^^f 
which he was now engaged ; but his impetuous courage was not Aumaiew 
always under the government of prudence, and betrayed him 
sometimes into rash and desperate attempts, more becoming an ojfficer of 
inferior rank, thian a general or a king. Of this he gave a striking proof in 
bis conduct on the present occasion. Having advanced before the rest of 
the cavalry with three or four hundred horse, he met, unexpectedly, near 
the town of Aumale, with the forerunners of the duke of Parma's army^ 
and he repulsed them with little difficulty ; but although the whole Spa- 
nish army was in sight, he would not retire till he had taken a view of the 
order of their march, nor even after he saw the duke's light horse ad* 
vancing towards him. With these likewise he encountered, and fought 
long and desperately, till many of his troops had fallen by his side, and he 
himself was wounded. ' Had not the duke of Parma suspected an ambus- 
cade, he might easily have cut off tbe King's retreat. He was urged by 
Mayenne to send forward more troops for that purpose, but he refuiBed ^ 
comply with the dnke's request ; and irhen he wih afterwards remiodeC 
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of the opportaDity which he had lost, he replied, that he could not 
reproach himself for his condoct, as he supposed, that, in the kii^ 
of Navarre, he had a great general to contend with, and not merely the 
captain of a troop of horse. 

Henry was no sooner able, after his wound, to get on horseback, than 
he resumed bis first design of annoyiog the enemy on their march ; and 
this he did with more circumspection than before, but with such tndefat^^ar 
ble vigour and activity, as kept the duke of Parma in perpetual akrms. 
Several warm rencounters passed, in which the success was varioos. The 
duke's vigilauce, and the perfect discipline Which he maintained, preserv- 
ed bis army from sustaining any great calamity. His march however was 
considerably retarded, and there was much reason to apprehend, chat the 
besieged would be compelled to surrender before he could advance to their 
relief 

Nothing less than the intrepidity and skill of Villars coahl 
SSrtJfvSKJi. have protracted the siege to so great a length. This brave 
man, far from having any thoughts of capitulating, aspired to 
the glory of raising the siege without the assistance of the Spaniards. 
With thb view he resolved to take advantage of the absence of the King, 
and to exert at once his whole force in an attack on the besiegers. Never 
was attack conducted with more intrepidity and vigour. Great nombers of 
the royalists were put to the sword ; the marshal de Biron, their comman- 
diBr in chief, was wounded ; their trenches were filled up ; many of their 
Cannon were spiked, or buried in the ditch ; and their stores of provision 
and ammunition were either carried into the town or destroyed. Viliars 
was at last repulsed, and obliged to retire within the walls ; but not tifl the 
enemy had suffered so much loss by the destruction of their works and 
stores, that he expected to be able to defend the town for several months 
longer, if his garrison were reinforced. 

Of this happy change in his situation, Villars gave immediate notice to 
the duke of Parma, and advised him to torn his arms to some other quar- 
ter, where they might be employed with greater advantage to the common 
cause. It was suspected, that vanity had considerable influence in prompt- 
ing Villars to give this advice. The duke was within, two days march of 
Rouen when he received it, and he immediately called a council of -war to 
consider of what was proper to be done. 

He was himself of opinion, that he ought still to pursue his march, m 
order to attack the enemy before they had recovered from their confusion ; 
and he observed, that it he should only send a reinforcement to the gar^ 
risen, as the governor had desired, the king of Navarre would instantly 
renew the operations of the siege, and probably exert himself with great- 
er vigour than before. But the duke de Mayenne and the other French 
nobility, less bold on this occasion than the duke of Parma, represented^ 
that, notwithstandidg the disaster which had befallen the royalists, it would 
be extremely dangerous to attack them in their intrenchments whilst their 
cavalry were so numerous ; that when the nobility, who served withoot 
pay, and were already impatient under the length of the siege, and the 
rigour of the season, saw that there was no prospect of . a battle, they 
would leave the camp, and retire to their respective homes ; that the duke 
might then attack the King with the highest probability of success ; and 
that till then the troops might either be employed in some other enterprise, 
or conducted to winter-quarters, whence they might issue forth fresh and 
vigorous, when a more advantageous season for action should arrive. 
Whether Mayenne spoke from conviction * on this occasion, or from his 
-dread of the diike of Farma's acquiring too great a superiority, over the 
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King, 18 doubtful. Farnese was not entirely satisfied with his r^a- ,^^^ 
soniog, and could not approve of a resolutron to neglect one farour* 
able opportunity, on account of the uncertain expectation 6f another. But 
as the proposal was perfectly consistent with his plan of protracting the 
war, he complied with it ; and, haying sent eight hundred select troops to 
reinforce the garrison of Rouen, he led his army back to Picardy, and in-* 
vested the town of St. Esprit de Rue. 

He had no sooner set out, than the King affiled himself with the utmost 
diligence to the prosecution of the siege of Rouen ; and as he received 
at this time a seasonable supply of cannon and ammunition from the States of 
Holland, he was enabled to carry on hia operations with greater success 
than ever. 

In a few weeks the garrison was again reduced to the most 
critical situation, and Villars, notwithstanding the confidence^ of "^^^^^ 
which he had lately given so strong a proof, was obliged to let the xnied. 
doke of Parma know, that, if he did not return to his relief before 
the twentieth of April, he would find it necessary to give up the town. 
Mayenne was now as solicitous to persuade the duke of Parma to lead his 
army against the King, as he had been formerly reluctant and averse. And 
the dake more readify yielded to his desire, as certain intelligence had been 
received, that, agreeably to Mayeone's prediction, the cavalry in the King's 
army did not at this time amount to more than the half of their former 
number. Having drawn off his troops from St. Esprit de Rue, he set out 
withoat delay for Rouen, and proceeded with so great expedition, that he 
|>erfbraed the same march in six day, which had formerly cost him twenty* 
The king was equally disappointed and surprised when he heard of his 
approach. He dreaded the danger to which his army would be exposed, 
if he remained in his present situation, between so brave a garrison on the 
one hand, and the Spanish army on the other ; and he would have gone to 
meet the duke of Parma at a distance from the town ; but finding, upon an 
accurate review of his troops, that they were greatly inferior in April ^ 
number to the enemy, he raised the siege, after it had lasted five 
months, and retired to Pont de PArche, with a resolution to wait there 
for a return of his nobility. The duke of Parma in the mean time advanc- 
ed in battle array, and entered Rouen in a kind of triumph. From Rouen 
he led his army, by the advice of Mayenne, and the other leaders of the 
league, against Caudbec, which it was thought necessary to reduce, before 
the deliverance of Rouen could be deemed complete. 

In taking a review of the fortifications, and marking the ground 
for batteries, which he did as on other occasions, with his own SlSrmi^^ 
hand, he received a wound by a musket-ball, which entered his caSSSl" 
arm a little below the elbow, and pierced downward till it lodg- 
ed in his wrist. Without any change in his voice or countenance, he con- 
tinued to give hb orders as before, nor could his son and the other by- 
^atanders persuade him to retire till he had instructed them fully in his de- 
signs. In order to discover the course of the ball, his sui^eon fpund it ne- 
cessary to make three dilOferent incisions ; and the pain occasioned by these 
and the wound brought on a fever, which confined him to his bed for several 
days. This accident had almost proved fatal to his army and to the league* 
The siege of Caudbec was conducted agreeably to his direction, and was 
soon brought to a conclusion ; but in undertaking this siege, the duke had 
committed the only considerable blunder which we meet with in the his- 
tory of his life. Caudbec lies in the peninsula of Caux, which is formed 
by the Seine on the west, and the sea and the river d'£u, or Bresle, on the 
north and east, As the King, by possessing the towns of £u, Arques, and 
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Dieppe, cooMiMidad the 6tttraie« iolD Cms Irom the eMt, it waui in- 
poitible for the arm j of the leagae to get out of it, bet either by crosi* 
'wg the Seine, or retaroing toatbwecd the teme road bj which thej had 
entered the peniotida. Id this way they night hare escaped, if they had 
attempted it ia tiBue ; and perhaps they woidd ha?e doae so, bad it not 
been jadged necessary for the f^nerafs recovery, that he shoald remain 
for seToral days at Caodbec. 

The King quickly perceived the advantage which was pre- 
mS^^SUSh sented to Uom and exerted himself with ardsar to improve it 
^1 ** Having, immediately after he had raised the siege of Roaen, &- 
patched messengers to sammon his nobility to retnra to his camp, 
they had obeyed his summons wtth.their wonted alacrity; and in the space of a 
few days, his army was augmented to seventeen thousand foot, and between 
seven and eight thousand horse. With this army he left Pont da 1' Arcfae 
on the 30th of April, and arrived on the same day within sight of the 
enemy, who had encamped at Tvetot» which lies at the distanoe of three or 
four miles from Caadbec. 

Henry's first care was to fortify his camp in such a BMUHMtr, that it migfit 
not be in the power of the enemy to compel him to engtge ; mid his next, 
to make himself master of aQ the defiles throogh which they aught atteo^it 
to Pwce their passage. Many hot renconaters happened, ia wfatdi bodi 
parties gave coaspicaoos prooft of prowess and intrepidi^. The royri* 
ists were frequently repulsed from their stations, and much blood was sfikL 
But at last they accomplished their design, and hemmed in the enensy ss 
closely that it was no longer practicable for them to approach to tbe outkl 
firom the peninsala. In this situation they remained a ibrtaii^t. Their 
stock of prof isions was ahnost spent, and ffeniy bi^gaa to indulge the flat- 
tering hope, that in a few days they would lay down their arma. 
^^ Nothing but the bold inventive genius of the duke of Parma 

i^J^ could have saved them from this dMgrace : he had erred when 
^Jiy he entered the peninsula, while so vigilant an enemy an Hemy 
was so near. Neither the importoaitf of the chiefe of the league, 
nor his ignorance of the country, nor the hopes of fioishiog his enterj^is^ 
before the King could arrive, are eatirelj sufficient to justify his conduct 
But he now fully atoned for his imprudence in exposing his troops to so 
great a risk, by the extraerdioary capacity and vigour which he exerted in 
their deliverance* 

As soon as he bad recovered from the distress oecasioiied by his woum^ 
and taken a view of the position and strength of the eneaay, he perceived 
that it would be in vain to attempt to force their lines ; tnd cooiefuently, 
that there was no other way by which he could save his army from captivi- 
ty, or ruin, but by transporting it over the river. To this expedhent he 
resolved to have recoone, and he communicated his design to^e duke de 
Bfayeone, and some other of his most experienced officers, who all pronooac- 
ed it to be impracticable. They knew how difficult it was to pam even the 
the most inconsiderable river in sight of an enemy, and tbey could not con- 
ceive it possible for an army so much incumbered with artillery and bag- 
gage, to pass so broad a river as the 9ebe at Caudbec» when not only a pow- 
erful eneoiy, so vigilant as tbe King, but the Dutch ships of war likewise, 
were prepared to obstruct their passage* 

The duke was fully sensible of all the difficulties with which his enter- 
prise must be attended, but as the urgent necessity, of his situation would 
not suffer him to relinquish it, he persisted in his resolution of attemptiq^ 
f carry it into execution. 
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Haf iBg first ckared ttie river of the Ddtch ghips, by plantii^ bat- ^^ 
' leries along the banks, he ordered the Sienr de ViUars to hold all the 
boats and barks at Rouea in rea&ness, and to {Prepare a nnmher of rafts of 
strong beams fit for transporting the artiUerj. After this, taking advantage 
of a thick mist, on the 1^ of May, he sent out his oavafary by day*break, as 
if he intended an attack, and while th^ enemy were thus amused, he drew off 
his infantry from Yvetot to Caodbec. The cavalry followed ; and as soon as 
they had retired, the King advanced with all his forces, having no suspicion 
of the Duke's design, and wondering that he should have chosen to move 
hip camp to a situation in which it was more confined and straitened than 
before. Henry still thought of nothing but blocking up the passages, and 
fortifying bis camp so as not to foe obliged to accept of battle* 

While the King was thus occupied, the Duke employed a great number 
of pioneers in raising two forts, one on each side of the river, directly 
opposite to each otiber, which he planted ^th cannon, and lined with mus* 
keteers. To prevent the King from talking the alahn, he maibtained all the 
same appearances as formerly, of a design to enlaige his quarters, and fre- 
qaent skirmishes were fought. 

At last, every thing necessary being prepared, the rafts and the boats (of 

which there was a great number at Rouen employed in the river-trade) fell 

down with the ebbii^ tide, in the evening of the 20th of May ; and, on the 

same night, the greatest part of the troops, artillery, and baggage wals 

, transported. The King^perceiving next morniilg a change in the aj^eat- 

ance of the enemy's camp, sent ti>e baron de Birop to reconnoitre it. The 

baron retilrned immisdiatehr at full gallop, calling out, that the Spsmiards 

^were passing th^ river; Henry set out without delay, at the head of his 

cavalry. When he cathe in sight, he had the mortification to observe, that 

only two or three diousand of the Spaniards remained on this side, and 

that tiie^ were so skilfully defended by the f6rt, that he could not approach 

them without sacrificing the lives of many of his troops. He then planted 

his artillery on a hill which commanded the passage, and the Dutch ships 

came up the river from QjaiUebeuf ; but before the cannon were ready to 

fire, and l>efore the Dutch were near enough fa do execution, the rear of 

the Spteiards, conducted with much prudence by prince Rannncio, the 

duke of Parma's son, had landed sale on the other side, and set the boats on 

fire. 

Neither the King nor any of die French nobility had ever suspected 
that such a retreat was possible ; and this circumstance, joined to the na-^ 
tore of ;4he ground near Caudbec, which concealed the duke of Parma's 
operations, contributed not a little to the fbrtunate issne of his enterprise. 
Henry had for several days entertained the most sanguine hopes of gaining 
a decisive victory, which would probably have given him immediate pos- 
session of his kingdom ; and his mortification now was in proportion to the 
confidence of bis former expectations : it was the more sensible and gall* 
ing, as his infantry was so much exhausted by the hardships of a tedious 
winter's campaign, that it Was impossible for him at present either to pur*, 
sue the enemy, or to renew the siege of Rouen. The duke de Mayenne 
entered this city with a part of the forces, and the duke of Parma directed 
his march towards the Netherlands, where he arrived in a few weeks 
without receiving any molestation by the way ^. 

While Philip thus kept alive the flames of war in France, he 
had the good fortune to preserve his Spanish dominions in a state ^{^^^ 
of undisturbed tranquillity; and as a kingdom in this situation Pcm. 
furnishes few materials for history, hardly any transaction passed 
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in Spain darinf severaJ yean preceding the present period th^t de- 
'" serves to be recorded ; but in the course of this year an affair hap- 
pened, which, while it marks the character, and shews the secret life of 
Philip, was attended with the most serious consequences. 

Having been engaged in a love intrigue with Anna Mendoza princess of 
Eboli*, he had coounitted the conduct of it to his secretary Antonio Perez, 
who having frequent opportunities of conversing with that princess, had 
become no less enamoured of her than the King ; and it was generally be- 
believed that she had made him a full return to the passion which her 
beauty had inspired. At the time when Antonio's correspondence with 
the princess was much talked of, Escovedo, the friend and confident of Doo 
John of Austria, had arrived from the Netherlands, to solicit the King for 
the return of the Italian and Spanish forces ; and finding the secretary 
averse to Don John's designs he resolved to take vengeance on him, by 
making a discovery to the King of what was reported of Antonio's fami- 
mitiarity with the princess of Eboli. Philip readily believed this intelli- 
gence, and conceived an implacable resentment against the secretary ; but 
he was animated at the same time with hatred no less implacable toward^ 
Escovedo ; who, he believed, had fomented Don Jphn's ambition, and 
would sooner or later engage that prince in some -desperate enterprises in- 
consistent with his allegiance. Philip resolved to employ one of these 
men as the instrument of his vengeance ^;ainst the other, and gave a pri- 
vate order to Perez to have Escovedo assassinated This order was exe- 
cuted without delay, and soon afterwards a prosecution was begun against 
the murderer, with Philip's permission, by the widow and children of 
Escovedo. Philip intended by this measure to remove all suspicions of 
being accessary to the murder. But dreading :that Perez might, for his 
own exculpation, make a full discovery, he. wrote him several letters with 
his own hand, requiring that he would conceal the order which had 
been given him, and assuring him, that a stop should soon be put to the 
prosecution. It was stopped accordingly ; and although Perez was forbid 
to come to court himself, he was allowed for some years to transact the 
several branches of public business which had been intrusted to him, by 
his deputies or clerks. But no time could Msuage the King's resentment : 
after six years he commanded him to be tried lor malversation in the dis- 
charge of his office, and having ordered a fine -of thirty thousand ducats to 
be imposed on him, he threw him into prison and loaded him with chains. 
Perez was offered his liberty on condition that he should give up all the 
King's letters relative to the murder of Escovedo. He delivered some of 
them, and was released ; but Philip was no sooner in possession of the 
letters, than a new process on account of the murder was commenced. 
Perez was again thrown into prison, and put to the torture ; and he now 
perceived, that nothing less than his death was intended. With the assis- 
tance of his wife and friends he escaped and fled to Arragon, his native 
country, where be expected to avail himself of the rights and privileges 
of the Arragonians. Philip no sooner heard of his escape, than he dis- 
patched certain officers after him, who overtook him in the town of Ca» 
lataiude ; and having forced him from a monastery, where he had taken 
refuge, conducted him to Saragossa« When he arrived in that city, he 
appealed to the Jnstiza, to wbom^ according to a fundamental law of the 
constitution, an appeal was competent from every other judge whether 
civil or ecclesiastical. 

By the Justiza, Perez was lodged in the state prison, called the Mani- 
festation, to remain there till his cause should be tried. But although no 
person could legally enter this prison without the special permission of the 
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Jastiza, the marquis of Almemir, Ifae Kiii^'s ftttoFoey for Ar ragOD, broke 
into it with a body of armei} men, and carried off Perez to the prison of 
the Inquisition. The people, who had ever been accustomed to hold the 
person and authority of the Justiza in the highest veneration, were in- 
flamed with rage, at this iodignity, and having risen tumukuously, they 
rescued Perez from the inquisitors, surrounded the marquis of Almenar» 
and ailer revihng htm as a traitor to the liberty of his country, maltreated 
him in such a manner^ that he died soon afterwards of his wounds. 

Perez was again lodged io the prison o£ state, and reoiaiued there for 
several months, during which time the governor, or viceroy, ordered thir-^ 
teen of the principal lawyers of Saragossa, to examine whether the cause 
belonged more properly to the Justiza, or to the court of inquisition. 
After long deliberation they declared, that it would be a violation of the 
liberties of Arragon, if Perez were tried by any other judge than the Jus- 
tiza ; but aAerwards, being either corrupted op intimidated, they reversed 
this sentence, under the pretence, of the prisoner's having held a secret 
correspondence with the king of Fram^e, a heretic, and pronounced that it 
belonged to the inquisition to take cognisance of his cause. 

The Justiza paid &o regard to this opinion of the lawyers, but persisted 
in deAtnding the privileges of his o^ce, and in refusing to deliver up the 
prisoner. The viceroy had recourse to force ; and having drawn ti^j^her 
a great number of the familiars of the inquisition, he hrcke open the 
state prison, loaded Perez with chains, and was carrying him off in a sort 
of triumph, when the people arose a second time^ and set him at liberty. 
He immediately left the tow», and made bis escape into France, where he 
gave useful information to the King with regard to the designs and mea- 
sures of the court of Spain. 

Philip in the mean time r^olved not to neglect the opportunity which 
this sedition oi the Arragonians afforded him, to show how little he re- 
garded those rights and privileges of which they bad shewn themselves so 
tenacious. Having formed an army of the troops which were quartered 
in different parts of Castile, he gave the command of it to Alpbonso Var- 
gas, with instructions to march to Saragossa with the utmost expedition ; 
and to prevent the Arragonians from preparing for resistance, he gave out 
that this army was intended to assist the Catholics in France* The Arra- 
gonians however having received certain intelligence of his design, begaa 
to prepare for their defence. Laousa, the Justiza, having convened the 
principal inhabitants, and read to them a fundamental law of their consti- 
tution, by which it is declared, that they have a right to oppose by force 
the entrance of foreign troops into Arragon, even though the King himself 
should lead them, it was decreed with unanimous consent, that conforma- 
bly to this law they should take up arms on the present occasion, to pre- 
vent the entrance of the Castilians under Vargas. 

Intimation of this decree was sent to the other cities of the province, 
and the inhabitants of Saragossa repaired in great numbers to the standard 
of liberty that was eii^cted. But they had no leader. of sufficient capacity 
to conduct them, and there was no time for the people in other places to 
come to their assistance* Vargas having arrived much sooner than they 
expected, they were overwhelmed with terror, and threw down their arms. 

Vargas entered the city without opposition, and cast such of 
their leaders as had not made their escape into prison. Among ^'^^^JH^ 
these were the duke de Villa Hermbsa, the count of Aranda^ pattodcMiL 
and the Justiza. The two first he sent prisoners to Madrid, bat 
be put the Justiza publicly to death without either trial or sentence, 
and then confiscated bis effects, and levelled his houses with the ground^ 
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ordering proclamation to be made in the city, that sach shoold be the 
^'*^ punishment of all those who, like Lanma, should adventure to dis- 
pute the authority of the King. 

The people heard this insulting proclamation with unspeakable grief 
and indignation ; but they were obliged to lament in secret, the rain of 
those inraluable rights which they were unable to defend. The palace <^ 
the inquisition was fortified that it might senre the purpose of a citadel ; and 
a strong body of Castiliao troops were quartered there and in the town, 
where they remained till the minds of the citizens were thoroughly subdued. 
Philip thought it unnecessary to abolish formally tneir constitution of gov- 
ernment, as he had given them sufficient proof how insignificant they would 
find it, if they should ever trust to it as a barrier against the encroachments 
of the regal power. 

While this transaction passed in Spain, the duke of Parma^ 
<^«i^ ^ had returned from France to the Netherlands, and from thence 
rvmil^ the bad state of his health had made it necessary for him to go 
once more to drink the waters at Spa. In the time of his French 
expedition, many of the troops which he had left behind him had mutinied ; 
and on his return from Spa, he had the mortification to find, that prince 
Maurice had subdued the two important towns of Steenwich and Coverden, 
although the former of these places had been fortified in the strongest man- 
ner, and was defended by a brave and determined garrison of one thousand 
six hundred men. 

The duke's chagrin at these events contributed to quicken the progress 
of his disease, which having baffled the power of medicine, had now redoc* 
ed him so low, that finding himself unable to fulfil the duties of his office, 
he had applied to the King for liberty to retire. 

Hit de«tb. ^°^ Philip believing that no other person was so able to bring 
his schemes in France to the desired issue, refused to grant his 
request ; and when he signified his refusal, sent him instructions to return 
as soon as possible to the assistance of the League. The duke would not de- 
sert a station which he had filled with so much honour, and resolved to strug- 
gle with his distemper to the last. Having by new levies supplied some 
of the vacancies in his army, be went, on the 29th of October, to Arras« 
and there applied with his wonted assiduity to hasten the necessary pre* 
parations for his expedition. The strength of his mind counterbalanced for 
several weeks the weakness of his body. From the vigour which he dis- 
played, those about him conceived hopes that his death was still at a con- 
siderable distance. Bat on the third of December, immediately after sign- 
ing some dispatches which had been prepared for his subscription, he ex- 
pired in the forty-seventh year of his age, and the fourteenth of his govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. 

In this manner died Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma, who 
claims our admiration, no less for his political wisdom and sagaci- 
ty, than on account of those noore splendid military talents which 
have procured him such distinguished renown. It was by his prudence, 
moderation, and address, more than by the force of arms, that he re-unit- 
ed so great a part of the Netherlands to the Spanish monarchy ; and if 
Philip had paid the same regard to his opinion on all occasions, which he 
did on some, it is probable that the United Provinces would have been com- 
pelled to return to their allegiance. England might in that case have been 
subdued, and France might have been swallowed up by the exorbitant 
power of Spain. Though it was happy for Europe that Philip, blinded by 
Battery and ambition^ refused to listen to the counsels that w^re offered 
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him, yet we most admire that superior sagacity and peoetration by 
which they were so^ested. 

The duke of Parma in his youth gave no indicatioDSof those extraordinary 
qualities with which nature had endowed him, and men were even disposed 
$o think unfavourably of his understanding ; but in the war with the Turks « 
in which he served under John of Austria, the flame of his genius broke 
forth, and burnt aflerwards through the whole of his life with unabating 
splendour. His person was graceful, his eyes lively and penetrating, his 
manner courteous, his address insinuating, and his temper generous and 
humane. 

His vices, says a respectable Dutch writer k, were those of the age in 
which he lived, or of the court in which he had been educated ; but what 
these vices were, neither this, nor any other historian has informed us. 
He appears not to have possessed that winning simplicity of manners, that 
perfect ingenuity and candour, by which his great rival for military 
fame, the Pi'ench monarch, was so eminently distinguished ; yet the Pro* 
testant, as well as Popish historians asknowledge, that as he was dutiful 
and faithful to his prince, so he maintained the most inviolable fidelity in all 
his engagements with the people of the Netherlands who submitted to his 
inrms. 
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After the death of the duke of Parma, Philip committed the 
coaS** goTcrnment of the Netherlands to coont^Peter Ernest of Mansveldt, 
Manmidt whom he Ordered to send an army, without delay, under the com^ 
gofemor. jq^q^ ^f jjjg g^Q count Charles, to the assistance of the League. In 
obedience to this order, Charles immediately hegan his march witb six 
thousand foot and one thousand horse, which was the greatest number of 
troops that could be spared from the defence of the Netherlands. These 
troops, when joined by those of the duke de Mayenne, composed .an army 
of fifteen thousand foot and three thousand horse, of which the duke was- 
invested with the chief command. 

He began his operations with the siege of Noyon, in which he 
S^iu^ exerted himself with extraordinary vigour, and compelled the gar- 
rison to surrender, before the King could arrive to their relief. 
From Noyon the troops were led into Lower Picardy, where some incon- 
siderable places were reduced. But soon after this success, count Mans- 
yeldt with the Spanish army returned to the Netherlands ; and the operations 
of war were interrupted by certain political negotiations, from which Philip 
expected to derive greater advantage than from the progress of his arms. 

Having, during several years, wasted the blood and treasure of 
oft£^£ his subjects, in fomenting the war in' France, in expectation of 
^[^^ some favourable opportunity of seizing upon the crown, his pa- 
tience had been for some time past exhausted ; and he had re- 
solved to make trial, whether it was practicable to realize those alluring 
hopes by which he bad so long been actuated. With this view his minis- 
ters had repeatedly requested the duke of Mayenne to summon an assem- 
bly of the States of the League, that it might be known what Catholic 
prince they inclined to choose for their sovereign. Mayenne still cherish- 
ed the hopes of attaining the sovereignty himself, in some future more 
favourable crisis ; and he abhorred the thoughts of having the French 
nation subjected to the dominion of Spain. Influenced by these motives, 
he kad on different pretencea declined for several months complying with 
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Philip's request ; but finding that be would do€ be diverted from bis ^^^^ 
purpose, tbe duke bad yielded to his importuiiitj,, and as lieutenant 
general of tb^ kingdota, bad issued a sumtnons for tbe States to meet at 
Paris on the twenty -sixth of January one thousand five hundred and ninety- 
tbf ee. PbiHp sent the dCike of Feria, and Mendosa, in eminent Spanish 
lawyer, to<this assembly ; and he fondly imagined, tlmt, by their inftu^nce, 
and that of the cardinal Piacenka, the Pope's legate, a majority of^the 
deputies might be persuaded lo abrogate the Salic lawj and to place his 
daughter Isabella on the throne. 

But it soon appeared how miucb his ministerff m France had de- 
ceived him, and been themselves deceived. Neither the moae^ ^ ptdK^« 
which he had secretly bestowed to increase ^e number of his views. ^ ' 
partisans, nor the armies Ir hich he had employed at Ko great an 
expence in their behalf, had produced in any considerable degree the ef • 
fects which he expected. Some of the greatest bigots in tie party, and 
gome of the lowest oi the people, had given credit to bis* professions of 
zeal Ibr religion ; even the eyes of these men were bow opened, and they 
perceived how littl^^ they had been indebted to the friendship of a prince,. 
who now discovered, that his principal design in assistii^ them against their 
enemies, had been to take advantage of their distress^ and to reduce themr 
to the unhappy condition of a province of Spain. For it was in this light 
they considered his proposal ; and were no less alarmed at his demand of 
tfaeur crewB for Isabella^ than if be had demanded it foi* himself, in these 
sentiaients the deputies were secretly confirmed by Mayenne. Biit as both 
lie and they were conscious that they were utterly tmable to contend with 
Henry, if Philip should fbrsake them^ tb^y studied to conceal their aversion 
to bis proposal. They neitfaet agreed to it, nor rejected it ; but expressed 
tbeir solicitude with regaled to the person whom the Catholic King should 
make choice of for his dau^ter's bosbaod ; and insisted, that in the event 
of hef election, she should not be married to any foreignr prince. 

The Spanish ministers informed them, that tbeir master had indeed de- 
signed to giv« her in marriage to £mest archduke of Austria ; but since it 
was not agreeable to the States, he was willing to bestow her upon the did^e 
of Guise» The dukd" de Mayenne did not expect this concession, and wi& 
greatly disconcerted when the Spamsh mfnlstefs produced instructions, etoh 
poweeing tb^oi to make it. He was stung wi^&e preference which was 
gi^veB to his nephew before his son ; and he now secretly resolved to ob- 
struct tbe election of Isabella^ to the utmost of his power. Finding it ne- 
cessary however to disguise his sentiments, be affected to be highly pleased 
with the proposal ; but alleged, that a regard to the honour of his Catholic 
majesty, as well as to the safety of the duke of Guise, required that the 
electiofi of Isabella should be deferred till an army was assembled, sufficient 
to overpower her enemies, and to fix her upon the throne. At present 
there was no army in France able to contend with the king of Navarre, and 
a considerable time must elapse before so great a force as was necessary 
could be raised. The Spanish ministers were sensible of the strength of 
thin objection ; they likewise knew that, without the assistance of Mayenne, 
they could not persuade Uie States to proceed to the election ; and there- 
fore, without great opposition, they agreed to a delay. In. this manner did 
the duke de Mayenne, influenced partly by ambition^ and partly by concern 
for tbe freedom and independence of the kingdom, disappoint for ^e pre- 
sent Philip's plan to (enslave it ; and other events aflerv^ards happened, 
which would have rendered it impossible, ^ven for Mayenne himself, had 
he been so inclined, to carry it into execution. 
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Hei'^'iv '^^® ^*"8 of France, who knew the purpose for which the 

^ ' States had l>een convened, though he was in a great measure ig* 



Jjj^jj**"* norant of Mayenne's views, dreaded violently his concnrring 
with the Spaniards ; and felt great anxiety with respect to the 
consequences which might follow. For Philip, he believed, would regard 
an election made by the States of the League, though only a smaH part of 
the kingdom, as a sufficient foundation for his daughter's claim, and would 
employ all his power to support it, whatever prejudice might thence arise to 
his affairs in the Netherlands. On the first opening of the assembly, Hen- 
ry published an edict declaring it to be illegal. And he gave permission at 
the same time to the Catholic lords of his party, to enter into a conference 
with those of the League ; intending to prevent the States from proceeding 
to extremities, by affording them the prospect of his speedy conversion to 
the Popish faith. 

This expedient was in some measure attended with the desired effect. 
The nobility of the League, disquieted with the apprehensions of being re- 
duced under the dominion of Spain, and conscious, that, if Philip should 
abandon them, they must soon yield to the King's victorious arms, were 
thrown into extreme perplexity ; and many of them shewed that nothing 
was wanting but Henry's conversion, to determine them to acknowledge 
his authority. This condition however was still as necessary as ever. 
From the long continuance of the war, their religious prejudices were be- 
come unconquerable. With these their sense of honour and consistency 
conspired, and their regard to an oath which they had sworn, never to ac- 
knowledge an heretical prince for their sovereign. They were confirmed 
in their resolution, by the Pope's legate, and by the archbishop of Lyons, 
and other partisans of Spain ; and were still as much determined as ever 
to adhere to their engagements, without regard to any inconveniencies or 
dangers, to which they might thereby be exposed. 

While the delay of the King's conversion proved an insurmountable ob* 
jection against him with the members of the League, it gave the most sen- 
sible uneasiness to such of the Catholics as had espoused his cause. They 
had been induced to remain with him, after the death of the late King, by 
his promise of embracing their religion. They had often urged him to ful- 
til this promise. Amidst the hurry of arms, he found it easy to employ ex- 
cuses, with which they had hitherto been satisfied. But their patience wis 
now exhausted. They entertained suspicions that he had dealt insincerely 
with them. Though brave and warUke, they were sick of the hardships 
and fatigues of war ; and they began to hold conferences together, on the 
subject of transferring their allegiance to Henry's cousin, the cardinal of 
Bourbon. Henry perceived that the critical period was now come, when 
he must resolve either to change his religion, or to forego the crown, and 
expose himself and his Protestant subjects to the fury and vengeance of all 
the Catholics in France, supported by his inveterate enemy the king of 
Spain. Even some of the Protestant leaders were so candid as to acknow- 
ledge, that without embracing the Catholic faith, he would never be able to 
presei^ve possession of the throne ; and they exhorted him to ^embrace it, 
if his conscience would permit, as the only means by which they, as well as 
his other subjects, could be saved from ruin. 

Never was an ingenuous prince placed in a more distressful sitQatioB. 
And never was a virtuous mind assailed by temptations more alluring. For 
he was not impelled only by ambition, or the desire of securing a great and 
mighty monarchy to himself and his posterity. Tl^e desire of delivering 
his people from calamities, which were become intolerable, co-operated 
with his ambition, and both together put his integrity to the severest trial> 
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. Without any longer delay , be invited the Catholic divines throughoat ^^^^ 
bis kingdom, to come and instruct him in the princi pies oC their religion ; 
and having heard them discourse concerning several of the points in dis< 
pute between the Protestants and them, he declared himself entirely sa- 
tisfied with their arguments, and soon afterwards went to mass in the 
church of St. Dennis, where he read aloud his confession of the Oathoiic 
faith, and promised to ms^intain and defend it, against whatever attempts 
might be made for its subversion. 

Henry's conduct on this occasion was very differently interpreted by hit 
eotemporaries, according as they stood well or ill affected ,to his person, or 
to the religion which he had embraced. It was alleged by some, that he 
bad given a convincing proof of his indifference with regard tb all religion, 
and that his conversion could be considered in no other light, but as by- 
.pocrisy and grimace. But others more justly observed, that if Henry had 
been capable of so great insincerity as his enenpies ascribed to faim, he 
would have listened to his interest at a much earlier period, and not have 
80 long exposed himself to the danger of being fpr ever excluded from the 
throne. That no other satisfactory account could be given of, his delay, 
but the scruples with which his regard to truth and his sense of honour 
•had inspired him. That it was t)ot surprising, that a prince who had pass- 
ed his life amidst the tumults of war, should have been but very imper- 
.ftctly acquainted with the niceties of theological disputes ; or that his 
opiuipns in matters of such difficult, decision, should have been gradually 
beut to a co9ipliance with so great an interest as he bad at stake. And 
considering how candid and sincere he had ever sl^ewn himself in all his 
conduct, it might justly be supposed that he had still preserved his integri- 
ty, and that his religious sentiments , had in reality undergone that change 
which he now expressed with so much seeming seriousness and solemnity* 

Whatever were the real motives of Henry's conduct, it dif- 
fused a general joy and satisfaction among his subjects. Worn Effect's of 
out with the miseries of so long a war, they exulted at the pros- J^Siom 
pect of peace, though still at some distance ; and being now 
freed from the fascination of their religious prejudices, they could perceive 
and admire those illustrious virtues in the character of their sovereign, by 
which he was so highly qualified to make them happy. 

The Spanish ministers, on the other hand, the cardinal legate, and the 
duke de Mayenne, were greatly alarmed at this event, and still more when 
they observed the reception which the news of it met with among the 
people. They represented it as a p^olitical device, intended to prevent , 
the election of a Catholic prince. They persuaded a great number of 
tiieir adherents to swear that they would not acknowledge Henry for King, 
unless his conversion were ratified by the Pope ; 4nd at the ^ame time they 
/employed all their influence at the court of Rome, to dissuade the Pope 
from granting him an absolution. 

' Philip was not discouraged from the prosecution of his scheme, 
either by the opposition which it had received from the States of PhiUpatiU 
the League^ or by the conversion of the King. He became sen- Suphn.*" 
sible however of his error in pitching on the duke of Guise (a 
young nobleman indeed of great merit and moderation, but possessed of 
little power or influence) for his daughter's pa^rtner in the throne. This 
error he corrected, and ordered his ministers to acquaint the duke de May- 
enne, that he was now determined to give the preference to his son. In con- 
sequence of this declaration, a negociation which Mayenne had begun for 
reconciling himself to the King, was broken off. That powerful leader 
and the Spaniards were henceforth on more amicable terms ; and there 
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iMj. ^^ "^ loDger any reaBOD to doubt, tint in fotare he would exert him- 
self with Figoar in promoting their designs K 

But &ere was much less probability at the present than any 
aSuJ^ former period, that these designs would erer be accomplished. 
Philip had no general after the duke of Parma's death, qualified 
to enter the lists with the king of France. His treasury was exhausted, 
and eren his credit was reduced so low, that the GFenoese, and other Ita- 
lian merchants, from whom he had already borrowed several millions of 
money, refused to lend him any more. His commanders in the Nether- 
lands had not been able to make the necessary levies. His troops there 
were fewer in number than they had ever been since tibe commencement of 
the war ; and yet so great arrears were due to them, that the officers found 
it impracticable to maintain their authority. The greatest part of the 
Spanish soldiers in the Low-Countries had, upon their return from France, 
forsaken their standards ; and having elected officers, and a commander in 
chief, from among themselves, they had begun to exercise the most op- 
pressive rapacity upon the inhabitants of the southern provinces. 

The example of the Spaniards was quickly followed by the Itdians 
and Walloons. The people in the open country were [Sundered in &e 
most unmerciful manner. Those dreadful scenes of devastation were re- 
newed, which had been acted after the death of Requesens ; and the Fle- 
mings had never suffered so much from the enemy, as they now sufered 
from troops engaged to protect and defend them. 

Prince Maurice in the niean time exerted all his wonted ac- 
S3e^^ tivity to improve the advantage which these disorders afforded 
him, for extending the territories of the States. There was as 
town which the confederates were more desirous of acquiring than Oertru- 
denberg ; which, as it lies nearer them than Breda, subjected them to per- 
petual anxiety for the preservation of that important city ; besides giving 
annoyance to their inland trade, and furnishing the Spaniards with an easy 
entrance into IJolland. 

During the winter, Maurice had made diligent preparation for the si^ 
of this place ; and early in the spring, he was ready to take the field with 
such an army as he judged sufficient to insure success. In order to pre- 
vent the enemy from suspecting his design, he directed his march first to- 
wards Sluys and Dunkirk ; afterwards to Bois-le-Duc and Grave ; and when 
by these feints he had induced count Mansveldt to divide his forces, he 
turned suddenly to Gertrudenberg. 

Mansveldt, anxious to avoid the reproach to which the loss of a place ot 
so great consequence would expose him, drew together all the forces 
which could be spared from the garrisons of the odier towns, With an ii^ 
tentioo to attempt to raise the siege. Prince Maurice expected this, and 
conducted his operations with the utmost celerity. Not only his pioneers, 
amounting to three thousand, but a great number of his troops were en- 
ployed day and night in fortifying his camp, both on the side towards the 
town, to prevent the eruptions of the garrison, and on the side towards 
the country. And not satisfied with this, he broke down the dyke of the 
river, and laid a great part of the adjacent country under water. After 
which, having approached the town as usual by trenches, he opened bat- 
teries against it at different places, and kept up a continual fire upon it 
from his fleet, on the side towards the river ^. 

a D'A^ila, lib. xif. Thoanui, lib. cvi. evil 

>>The Maese at Gertrudenberg is more properly a branch of the sea than a riyer, and td* 
tnitB oC the larfj^st ships. ^ 
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The garrison, consisting of Bargnndiains and Walloons, made a ^^^^ 
brave and vigorous resistance, and thereby gave coant Mansveldt 
time to advance to their relief. The count's army amounted to more than 
double the number of the besiegers ; and he attacked their intreuchments in 
different places, where the inundation permitted his approach. But Mau- 
rice had constructed his works with so much art, and strengthened them in 
such a manner with forts and redoubts, at proper distances, that all count 
Mansveldt's attempts proved ineffectual. The count's quarters were at the 
same time greatly straitened by the garrison of Breda, which sallied out 
upon him, and made considerable slaughter among his troops. He found it 
necessary to retire, and Gertrudenbei^ soon afterwards capitulated. In 
the garrison there were several of those soldiers, who some years before 
had sold the town to the Spaniards. These men suffered the punishment 
due to their treachery, but all the rest, and the inhabitants of the place» 
received the most advantageous and honourable terms. 

Count Mansveldt had, in order to retrieve his honour, by making reprisals 
upon the enemy, led his army from Gertrudenbei^, to invest an important 
fort belonging to the confederates, called Creveceur. But this attempt like- 
wise was frustrated by the celerity of Maurice, who arrived before the 
count's lines were finished ; got between him and the fort, and though great- 
ly inferior in number, obliged him quickly to raise the siege. 

During the rest of the campaign, Mansveldt acted on the defensive ; and 
no other event happened in the Netherlands this year, that deserves to be 
recorded e. 

Although Philip had, after the death of the duke of Parma, sn,^g,eb. 
commiUed the government to count Mansveldt, he had from the duke of au« 
£rst intended that the count should resign it into the hands of ^1^/^^' 
Ernest archduke of Austria. This prince arrived in the begin- ^**^]J"*''' 
nlng of the year one thousand five hundred and ninety four at 
Brussels ; and was received there with every mark of joy and satisfaction. 
He was a prince of a modest and gentle disposition ; but he possessed not 
the capacity and vigour requisite in the present critical situation of affairs. 
Conscious of his want of military talents, he fondly flattered himself with 
the hopes of prevailing on the revolted provinces to return to their alle- 
giance by argument and persuasion. And with this view he sent an invita- 
tion to the States to appoint ambassadors to treat with him concerning peace. 
But the States rejected his invitation, and accompanied their refusal with 
declaring, *< That as from experience they could not repose any confidence 
in the King of Spain, so they would never enter into any treaty of recon* 
cilement with him ; but would maintain their liberty to the last, and lay 
down their lives sooner than submit to that intolerable yoke from which 
they had been so happily delivered." 

If it is true, as the Dutch historians relate, that two murderers were de- 
tected at this time, whom the Spanish ministers had employed to assassinate 
prince Maurice, it will not appear surprising that this declaration of the 
States, should have contained expressions of resentment ; especially as 
they were now in a much more flourishing condition than beforog and had 
much less reason than at any former period to dread the power of Spain. 
For Phiii|i, they knew, was still more intent on acquiring the crown of 
Franfe^ than on recovering his hereditary dominions; and was likely to 
waste his strength in that chimerical attempt, before he could be made sen- 
sible of his folly. 

« Beotivoglto and Grotius, lib. lii. 
62 
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i«94. The tttDatioD of Afiiurs in that Uog^m became dailj more xut- 

rSmf AtfrnvMe to bii views ; and the king's conTenion soon produced 

the happy effects which were expected to arise from it. 
yf*^^^ 'The citisens of Meanz were the first who sent him a tender of 
gmenm their sobmission ; not long afterwards, the Parisians opened their 
^StiSgf S<^^^ ^^ receire him ; ai^ the examf^ of the metropolis, which 
had ever been the chief strength of the League, was qnicklj fol« 
lowed by Ronen, Lyons, and almost all the other great towns in the king- 
dom. Henry's conduct was admirably calcnlated to promote that affection* 
ate zeal of his subjects, of which he received at this time so many striking 
proofs. For several years he had suffered from them the most cruel inju* 
ries and afirents ; but his generous spirit, superior to resentment, abhorred 
the thought of punishing those who were willing to lay down their arms, 
and he received the submission of hii most inveterate enemies, with a de- 
gree of goodness and condescension, which, while be won ^uir hearts, 
determined many others to inutate their example. 

He granted to all who submitted to him, the most favourable terms ; con- 
firmed their privileges, as if they had done nothing to forfeit them ; adher- 
ed with inviolable fidelity to his engagements! and published an edict of 
genei^l indemnity, in order to set tl^ minds of the people every where at 
ease, and to convince them that it would be their fault, and not his, if the 
public tranquillity were not speedily restored. 

By these measures, which were equally prudent and magnanimous, the 
strength of the League was reduced so low, that Philip and the duke of 
Mayenne might have easily perceived the vanity of their designs. 

It can hardly be imagined, that either the one or the other could 
£!!!!d?M jfor ^^J longer seriously entertain the hopes of success. But May- 
go^ting enne was so deeply engaged with the Spaniards, that he knew not 
how to extricate himself with honour ; especially as he had 
solemnly sworn, with many others of his party, that he would never acknow- 
ledge Henry for his sovereign till he should receive absolution from Ae 
Pope. And though Philip could not now be so chimerical, as to expect to 
to procure the crown for Isabella, yet he could not overcome that implaca- 
ble hatred, with which he had long been animated against the French 
monarch, in whom (judging of Henry from himself) he expected to find an 
irreconcileable and mortal foe. Besides, he was not ignorant of the justice 
of Henry's claim to the kingdom of Navarre, which Ferdinand the cathofic 
had wrested from Henry's ancestors by fraud and violence ; and he could 
not doubt that this active victorious prince would, as soon as his affairs were 
settled in France, either attempt to recover his hereditary kingdom, or en- 
deavour to procure a compensation for it, by invading the Spanish dominions 
in the Netherlands. 

Moved by these considerations, Philip resolved to continue his hostilities, 
and by joining his forces with those of the duke of Mayenne, to make 
himself master of as many towns as possible on the eastern frontier rf 
France. 

This resolution he communicated to the archduke Ernest ; 

cl^Sl. who, agreeably to his instructions, sent count Charles of Mans- 

veldt early in the spring to invade the province of Picardy, with 

an army of between eleven and twelve thousand men. The count laid 

oih Biay. ®*®Se to the town of La Capelle ; and as he attacked it unexpectedly, 

he soon obliged the garrison to capitulate. 

The King had set out from Paris as soon as he received intelli- 
gence of the siege, but could not arrive in time to prevent the 
surrender. Having been joined on his march by the dukes De 
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Neveira an^ Boailloti, and findtog bioiBelf at the head of a considerable ^^^ 
army^^^he resolved to undertake some important enterprise* by which 
he might be compensated for the loss ot La Capelle. One of the most 
considerable towns in that part of the kingdom was Laon, a place of great ex-. 
tent, strongly fortified, and well provided with every thing necessary to sustain 
» siege. The garrison which was numerous, was commanded by De Boui^, 
one of the bravest oflicers of the League ; and there was at that time in 
the town, besides a great number of other nobility, the count of Somerive, 
the duke de Mayenne's second son. These considerations, far from dis* 
couraging the king from besieging Laon, were the motives which determined 
him to invest it, and he carried on his operations against it with his usual 
activity and vigilance. 

The besieged gave him all the annoyance and interruption in their 
power ; and in some sallies which they made, before he had time to cover 
his troops, he lost more than four hundred men. But his anxiety with re- 
gard to the issue of this enterprise, arose principally from the neighbour- 
hood of the Spanish army, which was joined at this time by the duke de 
Mayeone, whom Philip, in order to prevent him from entering into an 
accommodation with the King, had entrusted with the chief command. 

Various motives concurred on this occasion to determine May- 
eone lo exert himself with vigour. There was much need of some ^SSSSS i* 
splendid instance of success to support the drooping spirits of ^^^'"^ 
Ma party. Laon was the most considerable town which remain- "^^^ 
e4 in his possession ; and besides his son, and many of his faithful adhe- 
rents, he had left his most valuable effects in it^ as in a place where there 
was little danger of their fidling into the hands of the enemy. He lost no 
time in marching to its relief. His army consisted of nearly the same num- 
ber as that of the King, but being inferior in cavalry, he found it neces- 
sary to approach the town^on that side, on which there lay a wood or forest, 
where the enemy^s horse could not be easily employed. Henry had pene- 
trated into his design, and taken possession of the wood widi a part of his 
troops. Mayenne at first obliged them to retire ; but the royalists having 
imv^iately received a reinforcement from the camp, returned to the 
charge, and stood their ground for some tune with great bravery against 
the Spanish veterans. They would have been compelled however to give 
way a second time, if the roya) cavalry, which had advanced to their re- 
lief, under the baron «, now marshal de biron, had not, conformably to their 
valliant leader's example and command, dismounted fVom their horses, and 
thrown themselves into the front of the battle. The King himself soon 
after came up with the greatest part of his army ; and if the ground had 
permitted it, a general engagement would have ensued, but it allowed only 
of skirmishes, which continued with various success till the evening ; when 
Mayenne, dreading that the King might send his cavalry to attack his rear, 
drew off his forces to a little distance from the wood. 

Although the nature of the groi^nd in this rencounter prevented the 
King from availing himself of the superiority of his cavalry, yet this supe- 
riority proved afterwards of the greatest use* Mayenne being obliged to 
bring his provisions through an open country from places at the distance of 
several miles, the King sent out bis horse in numerous bodies to intercefMt 
his convoys ; and, although the Duke attempted to bring them under a strong 
guard in the night, sometimes from one pisKce, and sometimes from another ; 
yet such was the vigilance of the duke de Longueville, and the marshal de 

4 T welte thmnuid foot, and tvo tdooMuid horse. 

^ Hisiadier had been latelj kUied at tiie aiege of Eperoay. 
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, Biron,towhointheKinggaTetbechai^ofiiiteTceptifigUieiD,tbatalinoct 
noDe of them were suffered to escape. These bold adventaroas leaders 
were continuallj id motion. No guards which MayenDe could spare were 
able to withstand their vigorous attack, and his army was at last reduced 
to so great distress, as made it necesf ary for him to decamp. He was sen- 
sible how difficult he must find it to retire in the face of a superior amay ; 
but if he remained any longer in his present situation, his troops, he per- 
ceived, mast either perish for want, or lay down their arms. 

The duke had hitherto been unfortunate in his enterprises, 
and his misfortunes had contributed to obscure his fame ; but, on 
this occasion, he gave a conspicuous proof of consummate mili- 
tary skill, as well as of the most unquestionable personal courage and reso- 
lution. His troops, drawn up in the most masterly manner, were every 
where so well prepared to receive the enemy, that the King, who attack- 
ed him with his cavalry, as soon as they began their march, found it utter- 
ly impracticable to penetrate their ranln, whilst Mayenne himself marched 
on foot in the rear, fought on some occasions as a common soldier, and by 
the gracefulness of his person, added to the fortitude which he displajped, 
commanded universal admiration. In this manner he advanced slowly, till 
he reached a narrow defile, where he had planted some batteries of canbon ; 
fh>m the dread of which, the King ordered his troops to halt, and suffered 
the duke to pursue his march to La Fere without any farther molestation. 
Henry then resumed his operations before the town. The b€- 
sieged, though deprived of all hopes of relief, persisted for some 
time in their defence ; but at last, finding their numbers greatly 
diminished, they offered to surrender on condition that the garrison and 
the count of Somerive should be allowed to march out with the hoDOurs of 
war ; and to this condition the King readily consented, from his desire rf 
preventing bloodshed, and saving the fortifications of the town. The ca* 
pitulation was signed on the twenty-second of July. The terms of it were 
religiously fulfilled ; and Henry, ftr from discovering ill-humour or resent- 
ment for the opposition which he had met with, embraced with pleasure 
the present opportunity of testifying his esteem for the duke de May6one> 
by shewing particular marks of respect and kindness to his son. 

So much goodness, united with so much heroism and magna- 
^"JJjJJJJ. of nimity, had charms in the eyes of Henry's enemies that were 
ouiK. irresistible. The reduction of Laon, and his generous treat- 

ment of the inhabitants and garrison, were quickly followed 
by the voluntary surrender of Chateau-Thiery, Amiens, and Cambray. 
The duke of Lorrain, who from the beginning had given his assistance to 
the League, chose now to be at peace with a prince, in whose favomr for- 
tune, and his own merits, had produced so remarkable a revolution. And 
the duke of Guise, whom the Spaniards had tantalized with a glimpse of 
royalty, but had afterwards neglected, moved partly by this consideration, 
and partly by his admiration of the King, entered into a treaty of reconci- 
liation with him ; and having delivered to him the towns of Rheims, Vitry, 
Rocroix, and several other places in Champaigne, he was rewarded by 
Henry with the government of Provence *". 

siec* of Grt)- . ^^ring the course of these events, so adverse to Philip's 

Sri!^Bteii. ^^^'^^ in France, prince Maurice was engaged in the most im- 

ricc portant enterprise which he had hitherto undertaken, the siege 

of Groningen. That city, though almost surrounded with the 

Mm^i^l^' '^^^^^^^^ Meteren, BK xui. Benthrofilb^ aaa. 2504 ; Sony's 
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territories of (he States, had been preserred till now in its allegiance to ^^ 
Philip, by Verdogo, a Spanish officer of great alntities, with whose as- 
sistance the Catholic part of the inhabitants had been able to keep the Pro- 
testants nnder subjection. Jealons however of their liberty, they had 
never consented to admit any Spanish garrison within their walls, bat three 
thousand of the citizens, trained to the use of arms, had been inlisted in 
the King's service for the defence of the town, while nine hundred of his 
foreign troops were permitted to take up their quarters in the suburbs. 

Maurice had long meditated the reduction of Groningen, not only be- 
cause it would be of itself an acquisition of great value to the confederacy, 
bat because it was the onl^ place of consequence in those parts under the 
Spanish dominion, and furnished an easy eotrance to the Spaniards iiato the 
northern provinces. Much pains had been taken, and great exertions 
made by Verdugo for its security. Many bloody rencounters had passed 
between him and the forces of the States, in wbich, from the smallness of 
bis numbers, and not from the want either of bravery or conduct, he was 
generally unsuccessful ; and Maurice, powerfully seconded in all his ope- 
rations by his cousin count William of Nassau, had at length reduced 
Verdugo to tbe necessity of quitting the province, and had made himself 
master of almost every pass by which the citizens could receive assistance 
or supplies. 

They had not neglected to inform the archduke of the imminent danger to 
which they were exposed. At their request, the emperor of Germany had 
transmitted to Philip a representation, importing, that although they desired 
nothing so much as to maintain their allegiance, and had preserved it long 
lOnidst much greater hardships and difficulties than any of his other subjects 
bad endured, yet if tbe army were not immediately ^ent to their assistance, 
they would soon find it necessary to open their gates to the enemy. Philip, 
far from disregarding their application, made them the most gracious and 
flattering reply ; and sent orders to the archduke to postpone every other 
object in the Netherlands to the relief of Groningen. But the greatest 
part of his fmrces were at this time engaged in the war in Picardy ; and 
the remainder having mutinied against their officers, on account of their 
want of pay, refused to obey tbe governor's commands. 

Prince Maurice therefore applied to the prosecution of the siege ,^ with 
very little apprehension of meeting with any interruption from the Spa^ 
niards, although, agreeably to his usual cautious maxims, he fortified not 
only his quarters, but likewise the several passes which led to them from 
the southern provinces. By beginning to open his trenches at a distance 
from the town, the siege was somewhat retarded, but he thereby prevented 
the loss of men which would otherwise have been sustained. On the third 
of June his batteries were unmasked, and soon afterwards all the outworks 
were laid in ruins. The besieged, alarmed with the rapidity of his progress, 
called the foreign troops, which were quartered in the suburbs, to their 
assistance. The defence was conducted lor several weeks with the highest 
spirit and intrepidity, and much blood was spilt. But Maurice having blown 
up a ravelin, which was one of the principal defences of the place, tbe 
courage of the inhabitants began to fail, and thef e was nothing to be heard 
but complaints of the ingratitude of the King, in thus abandoning to their 
enterprising enemy a people so distinguished for their attachment and. 
fidelity. 

Their chief magistrate. Van Balen, who had long been secretly averse 
to the Spanish government, improved with great dexterity the opportunity 
which their present temper afforded him. He studied to confirm them in 
their sentiments of the King's ingratitude : he represented to them the 
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j^^ felly of flfltteriDg theoKeWes with the hopes of relief from a prace, 
who wai more intent upon cooqneriog the donuniom of otherS) thtn 
proTiding for the tecarity of lus own. He painted in strong coloan the m^ 
fiei which they most suffer, if either the siege were to be prolonged, or the 
town to be taken by assault ; and by expatiating on the adrantages whkli 
woold accrue to Uiem from acceding to the union of Utrecht ; he endei- 
▼oured to make them sensible, that if freedom from a foreign yoke was an 
object to be desired, it wu infinitely more for their interest to tabmit to 
the generous enemy, who now besieged them, than even to be deli? ered 
from the siege. 

These exhortations made the desired impression OTen upon the minda of 
those who were most attached to the Catholic religion. That attachmeit 
had been long their only tie to the Spanish government ; and it was over- 
come at this time by their indignation on account of Philip's negligence ia 
providing for their defence, joined to their desire of participating of tint 
cifil liberty, which had proved the source of so much prosperity and hap- 
piness to the confederated provinces. 

A deputation of the principal inhabitants was sent to treat o{ 
CiwiBgwi a surrender ; and the prince, without hesitation, granted then 
Itiiifwair ^^ BKMt advantageous terms. The city of Groniogett wea de- 
clared to be henceforth a member of the union of Utrecht. All 
the exemptions and ancient privileges of the inhabitants were cosfinaed ; 
die civil government of the jplace was allowed to remain on the gamefoet* 
ing as before, and liberty of conscience was established, with this reatno- 
tion, that no other religion but the reformed should be publicly eierdied. 
The citizens, on the other hand, engaged to ackhowledge the sapreme ai* 
thority of the States ; to submit to the general laws oif the union ; to cob* 
tribute their share of the public expences ; and to adnut such a gairiNO 
into the town as the States should judge necessary for its secoritj. The 
foreign soldiers were permitted to depart with their arms and bagg4«* J^ 
capitulation was signed on the 23d ot July ; and on the same daj prioce 
Maurice entered the town. He remained in it for some time til! eertaia 
articles of the capitulation were executed, after which, having coouDittea 
vthe government to his kinsman, count William of Nassau, he set satfor the 
Hague «f. 

Matinyor While Philip's power suffered so great a diminution in tW 
tiw spmitii northern provinces, his affairs iq Brabant were daily more aad 
;S^*^° more involved in disorder and confusion. The arcbdoke bad, 
with the utmost difficulty, raised money to satisfy th^ Walloooew 
Spanish mutineers ; but no sooner had these men returned to their diitji 
than ^be Italians, to whom the same arrears were due, resdved to empioj 
the same me^ns to effectuate their payment. Many of the officers coDCtO' 
red with the private men in forming this resolution, and they pot it ipstaouj 
in execution, by seizing on the town of Sichen, w^re a part of their dod* 
her had been stationed. They were joined by soUiers from all the fi^ 
sons in the neighbourhood, who continued ffocking to them, till they amomtf' 
ed to two thousand horse and foot. 

Not satisfied with laying the country round the tows ^ 
The imitiiKen contribution, they spread themselves over the provioce, iQ^^ 
BSISS! ^ excursions to the very gates of Brussels, where the gpT*"^*^?. 
resided, and plundered the people with as much cruelty a« ^ 
they had been engaged in open war. The governor having tried the power 
of persuasion without effect, resolved to employ force to reduce them I 
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and for this parpose he aent the Spaiush troops which he bad latdj 
pacified, under Lewis de Velasco, to besiege Sichen. In the begio- 
ning of this sedition, prince Maurice had made the mutineers an offer of 
shelter and protection in the territories of the States, and they readily 
agreed to accept this offer in case they should fiud it necessary ; but infomir 
ed him, that they would defend themselves in Sichen as long as they were 
able, against the Spaniards. They accordingly did so, and made several 
desperate sallies, io which many on both sides were slain. Finding how- 
ever that the place was too wesJc to be long defended against an enemy so 
much superior in number, they retired under the fortifications of Breda 
and San Gertrudenberg, where provisions were sold to them by the sub- 
jects of the States. The intention of Maurice in this siugular 
treatment of an enemy, was only to prolong the term of their dis- motiye. 
obedience. He made no attempt to persuade them to enter into the service 
of the confederacy, but gave permission to the archduke to sepd an ambas- 
sador to treat with them ; and when, after a tedious negociation, they had 
agreed to take up their quarters in Tirlemont, and to remain there till their 
demands were satisfied, without renewing their hostilities, Maurice readily 
allowed them to depart. They required a Spanish nobleman to be given as 
a hostage for the fulfilment of the governor's promises ; and so great was 
the disorder of the King's finances at this period, that these troops were 
suffered to remain inactive, at Tirlemont for near a year before their ar- 
rears were paid^. 

Before the expiration of this term, the governor was seized with ^^^^ ^ 
a hectic fever, of which he died on the twentieth of February, ^n^t; 
in the forty-second year of his age. He named the count of ^ikeatf 
Fuentes for his successor, and his choice was soon after ratified nanuA^ 
by the King. This nobleman having been 9ent into the Nether- '' ^ 

lands a little before the death of the duke of Parma, had, agreeably to Phi- 
lip's instructions, during the government of count Mansyeldt and the arch- 
duke, possessed a principal share in the administration. Bv his advice, or 
more properly by bis authority, count Mans veldt had publisned a barbarous 
edict, commanding all prisoners to be put to death ; and ordering the King's 
troops, who, in their excursions into the territories of the States, had been 
satisfied for several years past with levying contributioniB, henceforth to 
lay waste the country with fire and 9 word. 

The States, in return, published a manifosto, in vfhich they expressed 
their abhorrence of thici bjirbarity ; but at the same tim^ declared, that if 
the governor did not recal his edict against a certain time, they would re- 
taliate the crueky which it prescribed upon the troops and subjects of the 
King. This measure had been urged by Fuentes, on the pretend of 
shortening the duration of the war, although the experience of bis kinsman, 
the duke of Alva, might have convinced him, that, considering the strength 
to which the confederacy bad attained, it would serve only to increase Uie 
calamities of the war, and to render it perpetual. Count Mansveldt came 
soon to be sensible, that these must be the consequences, and either revok- 
ed his edict, or gave orders to prevent it from being carried into execution. 

Fuentes however still continued to exercise an unlimited in- 
ftuence in the government. The Flemish nobility complained o/^^f^ 
bittefl|^$«jas in the time of cardinal GrauFolle, of the insignifi- miihiiobiei^ 
cance ta whjich they were reduced, and before the deatiii of the 
archduke they had given some striking proofs of their discontent. This 
discontent was gready heightened when the count was appointed governor; 

^ Grotiot) Ub. ill. Mctereti, lib. syil p. 581. BentivogHo, part Ui. lib. I 
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they «aw then how fitlle sincerity there had beea intiioae eoolhii^ pro- 
mises which the Kiop^ had made them some years before, when ttfej 
consented to the retain of the foreign troops. They perceired how little 
trost and oonfidence he reposed in them, and were sensible at last of the 
tmth of what the prince of Orange had so often told them, that, bj tiieir 
agreement with the dake of Parma, they woold reduce their country to 
the miserable state of a province of Spain. The duke d'Arschot and 
coant Charles of Mansveldt, who had reason to expect to have been pre- 
ferred before Faentes, would not sabmit to the indignity pnt upon them, 
bat resigned their employments, and left the Netherbtnds. Tbe duke 
d'Arschot died afterwards in Venice, and coant Mansreldt in Hai^iy, 
where he commanded the emperor's army against the Turks. 

Faentes in the mean time entered apon the exercise of his 
^g2?of ^^^^9 *"^ notwithstanding the prejadices which the Flendi^ 
Womb. Seem justly to have entertained against him, he soon discovered 
that his abilities were not unequal to the charge with which he 
was invested. He applied with great success to quell the mutinous spirit 
of the army, and in. a few months put it upon a much more respectaMe 
footing, both as to discipline and numbers. 

Philip had greater occasion now than ever for abilities and 
^l^bSmi^ vigour in the person to whom he committed the government of 
^SSSH*^ ^^^ Netherlands. The league in France was about to expire, 
notwithstanding his exertions to prevent it ; and the French 
monarch, being firmly seated on his throne, declared war against him, pro- 
hibiting all commerce with his subjects, and granting liberty to the French 
to invade and plunder, and take possession of whatever dominions beloi^ed 
to the crown of Spain. 

This measure was condemned by many, ais being highly inex- 
n%m pedient at the present juncture, on account of the exhausted state 
to which bis kingdom was redOced by the long continuance of the 
civil wars, and no person was more sensible of the strength of tiiis ob- 
jection than the king himself; but he believed that, in the present temper 
of the Catholic king, peace could not be obtained from him upon honoura- 
ble terms. He was persuaded, that war with the Spaniards must of ne^ 
cessit^ continue some time longer ; and he thought, that as noUiing would 
contribute more to extinguish the flanges of civil discord than a foreign 
war, it would be easier to interest his Catholic subjects in the prosecution 
of it, if it were regarded as a Mrar between the crowns, to which political 
motives had given birth, than if it wete suffered to remain 6a its present 
footing, and considered as carried on by Philip for the sake of reli^on. 
It is^ot indeed improbable, that personal animosity added force to Uiese 
incitements. Philip had ever treated Henry in the most contemptuous 
manner ; and under the mask of religion, had endeavoured first to exclude 
him, and afterwards to expel him from the throne. Henry detested that 
artifice and duplicity in Philip^s character, of which, in his late attempt to 
procure the abolition of the Salic law, be had given such incontestible 
evidence ; and the terms in which his declaration of war was expressed, 
demonstrate, that resentment had, on the present occasion, a considerable 
infiueoce on his conduct. 

Philip's answer to this declaration was perfectly conformable to his 
character. All his interferences in the affairs of France had proceeded, 
he said, from his concern for the prosperity of the people, and the, secu- 
rity of the Catholic faith ; and he declared, that his intention now was not 
to enter ipto war with tbe crown or nation of Finance, but only to perse- 
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yere ia ppolectiQg the trae Catholics of that kiaig^Qm ff ooa the op- ^^^ 
preseioD of the- prince of Bearo and his adherent* *• 

Both Icings had.heeo eoplojod, before their declaration of ; 

war, in preparing fpr the reeonmuencement of hpftiHtief ; ^pd SfSf«i£ 
Henry, besides his domestic preparations, had entered into a treaty 
of alliance offensive and delensive with the United Provinces. Agreeably 
to an article of this treaty, the States sent a bo^y of hors^ aod foot, 
under Philip, count of Nassau, -to intrade the province of Luxernburg. 
Their enterprises were for some time attended with success ; b«|t F^eotei?, 
having dispatched the brave Verdugo with superior forees to oppose theiQ, 
they were obliged, after j^eFeral rencounters, to ^qit the province ; aipd 
irere soon after recalled, and stationed near the frontier of Brabant, 
where it was expected they would be of equal service to tb^ Fpench mon- 
arch, bydcfaiotng the Spaniards in the Netherlands' 

The army of the States however, even after it was joined by 
these troops, was not able to furnish full employment to thesis which c^tf 
the governor had prepared. He left an army under Mondragoue 
to check the progress of prince Maurice, and set out himself for Picardy 
with the rest of his forces. His first enterprise was the siege of .Catelet, 
of which he made himself master in a few weeks, though it was strongly 
fortified, and bravely defended by the garrison. 

During this siege, Fuentes had reason to flatter hiinself with the ^^^ 
hopes of acquiring possession of the castle and town of Ham without oomeron 
bloodshed. The csistte was held by an officer called d'Orvilliers.^nd ^^*' 
the town by his half-brother, whose name was Gomeron. These two 
men had been violent pfirtisans of the league, and the latter resolved to de- 
liver the town to the Spaniards rather than to the kii^ of France, but he de* 
inanded from Fuentes a reward of twenty thousand crowns for the town, and 
a still higher reward, if be should prevail upon his brother (which he engaged 
to do) to deliver up the castle. The count readily agreed to these terms, and 
paid him the twenty thousand crowns upon his admitting a thoiis^n^Spani^h 
troops into the town ; but required Gomeron himself and his two younger 
brothers to remain with him as hostages, till the castle likewise should be 
put 'into his possession. To this Gomeron consented, from a fond per- 
suasion that his brother would imitate his example, rather than expose him 
and his other brothers to the resentment of the Spaniards, especially as 
their mottier was in the castie, whose intreaties he expectejij d'Orvilliers 
would be unable to resist. But d'Orvilliers chose rather to abandon his 
brothers to their fate, than betray his charge to the enemies of his coun- 
try ; and he admitted the duke de Bouillon into the castle, with a nume- 
rous body of the King's troops, who attacked the Spaniards in the town, 
and either put them to the sword or took them prisoners The mother 
of Gomeron, now trembling with anxiety for her children's preservatioo, 
came to Fuentes, and represented, that d'Orvilliers. repented of what he 
bad done, and was willing to deliver the castle to him, if he would com»e 
himself with his army to receive it. The count believing her representa- 
tion to be true, the more readily as she herself seemed entirely convinced 
of the truth of it, advanced with his forces towards Ham.; but finding that 
the niother had been deceived, and that, in order to avoid her importunity, 
d'Orvilliers had left the place, and resigned his goiernment to another, 
he was inflamed with rage, and put Gomeron to death in presence of the 
army. Il'his unhappy man did not perhaps deserve so severe ^ punish- 
ment from tbe^ hands of Fuentes ; but it was dne to the tre^bery and 
egregioas folly into which his avarice had betrayed him k. 

I JyAy^f lib. xiT. , k Benttvoglio^ part. in. I*, ii. 
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1195. From Ham the coant condacted his troops, after tbey bad.Te8ted 

gqje of some days, to lay siege to Doorlens. This town being near the 
^'"''^ frontier of the Netherlands, was strongly fortified and garnsooed 
by a considerable number of select troops. Still howerer it was neces- 
sary, in order to prevent it from falling into the enemy's hands, that the gar- 
rison should be augmented ; and do sooner had the marshals Bouillon and 
Villars, whom the King had sent to watch the motions of the Spanish army, 
heard that Dourlens was inyested, than they assembled all the troops in the 
neighbourhood, amounting to a thonsaod foot and fifteen hundred horse, 
and advanced towards the town, in hopes of being able to force their way 
through the enemy's entrenchments ; but Fuentes having received intel- 
ligence of their design, left a part of his forces to guard his trenches, and 
marched out with the rest, in order of battle, to an advantageects sitoatiott 
at a little distance from the town. When the duke of Bouillon observed 
Fuentes so well prepared for his defence,, he counselled marshal Vilhirs to 
retire ; but that intrepid general, whose courage was ever too ardent and 
impetuous, refused to comply, and still continued to advance, till his troops 
were almost surrounded by the Spaniards. A desperate and bloody battle 
ensued ; in which, from their great inferiority in respect of namber, the 
French were almost entirely cut to pieces, Villars himself was alain, and 
the cavalry, after great loss, were obliged to retire. 

During the combat, the garrison sallied out upon the troops which had 
been left to defend the camp and trenches ; but through the wise precau- 
tion which had been taken, the Spaniards proved victorious ; and Foentee 
resumed, with fresh spirit and vigour, the operations of the siege. Among 
the besieged there were more than three hundred gentlemen, who inspired 
the garrison with the same generous spirit by which they themselves were 
actuated, and defended the town ibr several days with extraordinary courage 
and resolution. But their skill and conduct were not equal to the bravery 
which they displayed. In an assault on the thirty-first of July they were 
4>verpowered by the assailants, and almost the whole garrison, amonntiiig 
to more than a thousand men, with their governor the count of Dinan, were 
put to the sword. 

Fuentes, emboldened by his success, resolved next to laj siege 
Cft^nr. ^ Cambray ; the reduction of which was the principal object of 
his present expedition. 

This important city had been wrested from the Spaniards, as is above 
related, by the duke of Anjou ; and Anjou had bequeathed it to his mother 
Catherine of Medicis, by whom a French gentleman of the name of Ba- 
lagny had been appointed governor both of the town and citadel. Balagny, 
taking advantage of the troubles in France, had for seyeral years acknow- 
ledged no superior ; and as he had studied to maintain some degree of 
neutrality between the contending parties, he had been suffered to act as 
sovereign both of the city and its territory. But apprehending, after the 
discomfiture of the League, that it was necessary for him to inake a choice 
either of the king of France or Spain for his protector, he agreed to ac- 
knowledge his dependence, on the French monarch, on condition, that he 
should be permitted to enjoy under him possession of the sovereignty, 
with the title of the prince of Cambray ; and to these terms Henry the 
more readily consented, as he dreaded, that if he rejected them, they wonld 
be granted by the king of Spain. 

Balagny, being thus confirmed in. his possession, spared no expeoce ot 
pains in strengthening the fortifications of the place. The garrison aipoimt- 
ed to three thousand foot and six hundred horse, the greatest part of 
which were French, troops of the most unquestionable bravery. The 
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town was strobg, and it was well famished with military stores and 
provisions. 

Determined by these considerations, some of the principal oBBcers jn the 
Spanish artny endeavoured to persuade the count de Fuentes to relinquish 
his design, by representing, that before be could accomplish it, either the 
winter season would overtake him, or the French monarch, being disen- 
gaged from his enemies in other quarters, would arrive with a superior 
army, and attack him afler his troops were diminishing in number, and ex- 
hausted with the, operations of the diege ; but Fuentes, ambitious to dis- 
tinguish his administration by so important an acquisition, and elated by the 
Success with which his enterprises bad been hitherto attended, refused to 
listen to these remonstrances ; and, having received a great augmentation of 
forces from the neighbouring provinces, he began his operations without 
delay. They were carried on with a degree of skill and vigour whioh 
would have reflected honour on the greatest generals of the age ; and not- 
withstanding the most intrepid defence, conducted with much prudence by 
the celebrate^ de Vic, whom Henry had sent with a reinforcement of 
troops to the assistance of the besieged,' the count opened his batteries in: 
a few weiehs so near the town, that some of its principal defences were 
destroyed, and a great part of the wall was laid in ruins. Still however 
his success was doubtful. He encountered the most discouraging difficulties 
hi furnishing his troops with provisions ; and nothing but the most un- 
conquerable resolution, added to the dread of tarnishing the glory which 
be had already acquired, could have prevented him from abandoning hir 
attempt. ^ 

But he was saved from that mortification, by the inhabitants 
of the town, who having been long accustomed to the mild ad- SJSJ^JJJby 
ministration of their archbishops, had borne with extreme im« uieeitizeiH. 
patience the haughty imperious behaviour of Batagny ; and had 
been almbst reduced to despair, by the extortion, rapine, and insolence of 
his wife, by whom he suffered himself to be entirely governed. The citi- 
zens had secretly sent a deputation of their number to the French monarch, 
intreating him to delitrer them from the yoke of their oppressor, and offer- 
it^ on that conditio^ to submit to his authority, and to receive a garrison of 
his troops. But through the influence of the famous Gabrielle d'£trees, 
whom Balagny had gained over to his interest, Henry not only refused to 
comply with their request, but confirmed Balagny in his usurped au- 
thority. ' 

The inhabitants, inflamed now with resentment agabst the King, as well 
as against Balagny, resolved to embrace the first opportunity of potting 
themselves under the doininion of their former master the king of Spain ;; 
and they were confirmed in their resolution, by the numerous ecclesiastics 
in the town, who hoped by this measure to effectuate the re-establishment 
of the archbishop, whom Balagny had expelled. Having formed their plan, 
they delayed the execution of-it, till Balagny and De Vic were wholly .oc- 
cupied in taking measures against an assault, which they believed to be in* 
tended by the Spaniards. At that time they ran to arms, and made them- 
selves masters of one of the gates of the city. De Vic, Balagny, and his 
wife, spared no pains to divert them from their purpose, but all their endea« 
vours proved ineffectual. Two of the'principal citizens were immediately 
sent to Fuentes, with an offer to surrender the town on the following con- 
ditions, to which he readily agreed : That the soldiers should be restrained 
from plunder: That all past offences should be forgiven : That the 
citizens should enjoy, their wonted privileges, and the archbishop be re- 
stored to hU ancient jurisdiction and authority. 
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The garrison immeditttetj retirdd into the citadel, where they ex- 
pected to have been able to defend themselves for a considerable time. 
Bot having found, upon searching the magazines, that there was hardlj 
provisions enough to support them for three days, they agreed od the first 
sonraions to capitulate. The irife of Balagny bad reduced them to this 
necessity, by selling at an exorbitant pricei without her husband's knowl- 
edge, the provisions which bad been laid up in store. 
• During the siege, this woman had discovered a degree of spirit, capaci- 
ty, and courage, above her set ; bot being unable to bear the cooacious* 
ness of that egregious folly into which her avarice had betrayed her, and 
which was now attended with consequences so fatal to her ambition, she 
was overwhelmed with anguish and deipair ; and refusing to take either 
medicine or food, she died oilserably, before the citadel wa« delivered to 
the Spaniards. 

The capitulation was signed on the seventh of October, and the gamsoa 
marched out with all the honours of war upon the ninth ; immediately 
after which, Fuentes having stationed five hundred Spaniards in the citadel, 
and two thbusaod Germans in the town, set out for the Netherlaada with 
the rest of his forces, and put them into wtnter-quaiters in Flaoden, 
Artois, and Hainault'. 

The reader will not suppose (hat the active spirit of the 
BSsQikPy. French monarch could be unemploycNl chiriog the course oi ttiese 
disastrous events. He was deeply affected by the loss of the im- 
portant tdwns which had been conquered by Ftientes, and would hav e 
marched in person to their relief, had he not believed that his prea^Ke 
was still more necessary in another part of his dominions. For Pbffip 
having revolted to prosecute the war with vigotir in different quarters at 
the sanoe time, had ordercfd Velascd, the constable of Casrtil^ and governor 
of Milan, to lead an army of ten thousand men into Bui|;Qiidy ; and diese 
troops were* upon their arrival in Fnmcfae Compte, jmned by the duke de 
Mavenne with a th^us^nd foot and foor heedred horse. This army was 
greatly superior to any which marshal Biron, who commanded in these 
parts, could assemble to oppose it ; and Henry dreaded that the province 
of Burgundy would be speedily over-run. Haviiig therefore sent orders 
to his troops in different parts to follow hiin, he set out himself at the h^tA 
of one thousand eight hundred horse and foot, with an intention to harass 
the enemy, till the rest of his army should arrive. 

The Spaniards had passed the Saone, and advanced as far 
SSJ^FrtiiJSe. a* Fontaine- Fran9oise, when Henry atUcked them en their 
march, with a degree of impetuosity and ardonr that filled 
Velasco with astonishment. The King was. bravely supported on this 
occasion by the marquis de Mirebeau^ the count de Gramont, and several 
dtbers of his nobility ; but above all, by the intrepid Biron, who ibnght 
long aAer he viras covered with the blood that flowed ^om ^ wound which 
he had received in the beginning of the engagement. The King, bj his 
exhortations, and still more by his example, inflamed his troops to a degree 
of madness. At the head of his squadrons, he plubged sword in hand into 
the midst of the enemy, broke through their ranks, and threw their van 
into confusion. - ( 

Had Velasco ordered his %vhole army to advance, it is impossible but 
Henry must have been surrounded and overpowered. But his courage on 
this occasion supplied the want both of caution and of numbers. Velasco, 
itttiaiidated by the unexampled boldness which he had seen displayed) ^ive 

UTAYila, lib. XV. BcntivogUcb pntVa, lib. IL . 
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orders for a retreat, and lefl the King in possesstoo of the freld of.bat* ^^^ 
tie. Earlj next liidrniag he repassed the Saone, BotwithstaDding the 
earnest remoDstraocea of the mike de Mayenne, who had procured certain 
' intelligence of the dtrength of the enemj. Mayenne then intreated Velaaco 
to leave him a part of the forces to raise the siege of Dtjon, which had been 
invested by a party of the royalists, add to enable hitn to defend such other 
toTirns on this side of the river as were still ib his posteission. But this 
likewise the Spanish general refused, and continued to retire till he reach- 
ed the $own of Gray ; where he fortified his camp in t4ie strongest manner* 
with a resohnioQ to act only on the defensive, in case the royal army should 
advance. 

Velasoo^ who was utterly imptaetised in the military art, apt)ears 
to have been strongly actuated with a dread of the superior skill JSt'S^ 
and bravery of the King. But tfae dnke de Mayefnne likewise per* i^yemie 
ceivedy in his conduct towards kitny on this occasion, ttianifest k!^^ 
symptoms of diffidence and <)rstru8t. Thk the Duke cduld not 
beJ|i attributing to Valasoo's insthictions from the court of Spain ; and he 
could not doubt, that tbro9gh th^ ill offices of the Spanish ministers in 
Frafnce, PfaiHp bsNi .conceived somie fresh jealousy of his designs. He was 
thNerefore thrown into great perplexity^ while he believed that he should 
ere t6ng be abandoned by the Spaniards, as be had already been by most 
of bis adherents in France ; add could hardly suppose that now» when his 
power was reduced so Tow,> he would be able to obtain advantageious condi- 
tions fropi the King. After lemg deliberation, he formed the resolution of 
gotog lo Madridj to justify hisi conduct to Philip against the misrepresenta- 
tions of his ministers. But he was saved from that fatal step, by the ia- 
vincible gobdness of the Fre;M;h monarch, who, having been informed of 
his distress, sent Lignerac, a friend and consent of the Duke, to assure 
him of his esteem, and to inform him, that he was still ready to receive him. 
into favour, and to grant him the most hononrahle terms. 

Henry did not require an imniediate submission from him, because the 
Duke had often declared, that he would never acknowledge his authority 
till the Pope should grant him absolution ; but he desired that he should re- 
tire to Chalons, one of his own towns, and wait there for that event, in 
full confidence that no advantage should be taken in the mean time, either 
of himself or his adherents. 

Mayenne, who knew with how much safety he might rely on Henry's 
promise, and was deeply penetrated with a sense. of the generous offer 
which had been made to him, accepted of it without hesitation, and left the 
Spanish camp. 

Soon afler t\m agreeinent, Henry advanced to the banks of the Saone 
with a rifesolution to transport his forces, consisting of seven thousand foot 
?and two thousand horse, into Franohe Cotnpte, where Velasco lay in- 
trenched. In spite^ of the troops which- had been planted to dispute chis 
passage, he forded the river about thee.miles below the town of Gray, and 
then led his army towards the enemy ; but findifig their intrenchment$ too 
strongly fortified to be attacked with any probability of success, he turned 
aside, and began to lay waste the country, or to levy contributions from the 
inhabitants. Velasco remained still within his camp. At length the Swiss 
CantODS, as friends and protectors of the people of Franche . Compte, in- 
lerposisd their influence. At their desire, the King readily desisted from 
Ihs depredations and having led back his troops into hi$ own dominions, he 
^ resolved to march as soon as possible, to the frontiers of the Netherlands. 
3. He was in daily expectation, at this tibe, of receiving the Pope's xhcpope 
•absolution, which had been much longer delayed than he expect- .g*n» . 
e^^ through the violent opposition of the Spanish ministers at mSiSdo* 
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Rome ; but Clemeot, now perceiTing that Henry was 6mily establi^ 
ed on the throne, and dreading that hy a longer delay he might ex- 
haaat bis patience, and proroke him to throw off his allegiance to the Holy 
See, resolired to ran the risk of giriog offence to Phihp, and on the 16th 
of September pronounced the sentence of absolotion. This event gare 
inexpressible joy to all the tme Catholics of France ; and the treaty of 
agreement, which had been began with the doke de Mayenne, was soon after 
brooght to the desired conclusion. Snch other members of the League as 
had not already submitted, imitated the example of their leader. Internal 
peace was every where established, and Henry had leisure to apply hb 
whole attention to the Spanish war *. 

The transactions in the Netherhmds this year were less im- 
^i^SlSLt. P<>rtaQ^ ^^ interesting than in any former campaign sEace the 
land*. commencement of the war, which was principally owing to the 

governor's prudent choice of the vigilant, experienced Moiidra- 
gone, as commander in chief of the forces during his absence. About the 
middle of July, prince Maurice besieged the town of Groll ; but Moodra- 
gone, having augmented his army, by making draughts from the garrisons of 
the neighbouring towns, advanced towards him with so much <:elerity« that 
not having bad time to complete his entrenchments, Maurice was obl^ed to 
raise the siege. The two armies lay long in sight of each other ; and as 
they were nearly equal in strength, and both generals exerted an equal de- 
gree of vigilance and circumspection, they e&ctuaHy prevented one ano> 
ther from undertaking any important enterprise. 

There were frequent skirmishes with various success ; but the only one 
which deserves to be mentioned was a rencounter near the river Lippe^ 
where Maurice ordered count Philip de Nassau, with five hundred horse, 
to lie in ambush in a wood, to intercept a party of the enemy which had 
been sent out for provisions. Of this Moodragone had received intelli> 
gence and with great secrecy stationed a body of horse still more numerous 
in another wood, at a little distance from the first When the Spuiish fora- 
gers arrived at the ambuscade, tbey were attacked on every side, and re- 
pulsed with considerable slaughter ; but being speedily reinforced by ti^ir 
friends in the neighbouring woods, they returned to the charge. The Dutch 
troops, astoni^ed to find themselves caught in their own snare, were at 
last overpowered by numbers ; thrfee hundred of them, with their com- 
mander, were killed, and the rest obliged to save themselves by flight. 

This was the last memorable event of the campaign, althou^ 
jg«JJ^ the two generals remained in sight of each other till the end of 
fooe. October, when they broke up their camps, and put their troops in- 
to winter-quarters ; and Mondragone died not long after at the age 
of ninety-two, having to the last preserved sufficient vigour to fulfil, with 
distioguisherd reputation, all the duties of a commander. He had served in 
the Netherlands near fifty years, and bad a principal share in almost every 
military enterprise, yet he had the singular fortune to escape without a 
vround °. 

m D'Avila, lib, xitr. Thuanui, anno I59S. Perefiice Elzevir. t». 230, &c 

n Grotius, lib, iv. Bentivoglio, part iu. lib. ii. 

During the ooarie of the transaotioos recorded in this book, the Dotdh performed tii^ 
firrt expedition to Imiia ; but as their acquisitions at this time were inconsiderahlei and their 
most important conquests over PhiRp's subjecu in that distant region were not achieved till 
several years after the present peiciod, 1 have reserved the relation of the whole for the 
vwy of the subsequent itign. ' 
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From the capacity and vigour of which the count de Fu- ^^^'^ 
elites had given so many proofs since his Recession to the gov- ^ j;^^ 
ernment, there was reason to expect, that he would have been governor or 
suffered long to retain possession of it ; hut Philip having from JJd?*^*^ 
the beginning intended that he should continue governor only 
for one year, had immediately after the death of Ernest fixed upon the 
cardinal archduke Albert for his successor. 

This prince, nephew to Philip, and youngest brother to the Emperor, 
had been intrusted with the regency of Portugal. By his prudent ad- 
ministration he jiad acquired universal esteem ; and Philip, who enter- 
tained ^e highest opinion of his abilities, believed that no person was 
better qualified either to prosecute the war with vigour, or by an accom- 
modation to bring it to the desired conclusion. 

He arrived at Brussels about the middle of February, one thousand 
five hundred and ninety six, having brought with him a reinforcement of 
Italian and Spanish troops, and which was of still greater otihty, a sum 
of money, amounting to fifteen hundred thousand crowns ». 

• Albert likewise brought with him, at this time, Philip, eldest son of the U<;e prinee of 
oAfseTWho, as above related, had been seized \^ the duke ol Alva and sent to Spwn, where 
ifJ^ft^ been educated in the CathoUc religion, and detained for almost Oiirty years. By setting 
hfm at tiberty on this occasion it is not improbable that the court of Spain expected to haye 
«i^ted somj division between the priikce, and his briber Maurice, that inight have proved 
^^idicial to the United Provinces. But Maurice readib yielded to him aW that he possessed 



Xf^eir father's fortune; and the States, perceiving that the Archduke, beside* restorinetohim 
Sla tods ill Brabant and Burgundy, treated him with much esteem and confidence, refu*^ to 
lus nuiw^»f « , . ,_ • j--^ within their terntones.' or eren to visit his kinsmen 




'"«*»' married Eleanor ot Bourbon, a oaugmer oi tnc priuBc ut ^u..uc i ."J "•- *°?*r®** ^ 
•*i!««. ftiends. he recovered possession of his principality of Orange, m the kingdom ot France. 
Me^vid «i imiicable terms Jrtth hU relations in the JS etherlands, but being sincere m bs pro- 
SLrm ot the Catholic rcfigion. he seems not to have entertamed any resentment for the mju- 
ISL. tr«traent he had reclived from^the king of Spain : nor does he appear to have possessed 
^^Tll^^^^^^"^^ ^^^ enterprising geniSf. by wWch his bitHhe. s were so emmenlly dis^ 
S^iSSL He died wiUiout issue »t Brussels, in the year 1618, ©« Mii«n«*- 
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The count de Faentes, aDwillii^ to act in a subordinate station, in a 
country where he had eoji^ed the chief command, resigned the gor- 
eroment to the archdnke, and set out ibr Spain. 

Albert immediately applied himself to make the prepantions 
uVcnf D^cMary for a new campaign ; and conformably to bis inrtnc- 

tions from Philip, be tamed bis principal attention to the war with 
France. His first object was the relief of La Fere in Picardj, which bad 
requained in the hands of the Spaiiisb efer since it was debrered hj tfae 
League to the duke of Parma. 

Towards the end of the preceding year, it bad been invested bj tiie 
French monarch ; bnt as it was strongly fortified, and the garrison coosist- 
ed of chosen troops, commanded by Alvaro Osorio, a Spanish officer of distio- 
^guisbed reputation, Henry was satisfied with bloclang it op so as to pre- 
Tent the entrance of supplies. This he accomplished with little difficottj^ 
The blockade had lasted for seTeraJ weeks, and Osorio bad coDfejedio- 
telligence to the archduke, that if he was not speedily relieved, the wast 
of provisions would render it imjiossible for him to bold out for anj coo- 
siderable time. The .Spanish army was assembled at ValencieDiies, aad 
almost ready to begin its march ; but the more the governor and hiscooa* 
oil of war reflected on the difficulties which must attend tfae attempting to 
raise the siege, by marching directly to La Fere, the more insanDoooU' 
ble they appeared. For they could not, it was observed, approach to 
that town, without leaving behind them St. Quintin, Ham, Guise, PeioDoe, 
and several other fortified places, the garrisons of which would haias 
them on their march, break op the roads, and intercept theircosTOjfSA 
provisions. An impassable marsh rendered the town iaaccesMble oa 
every side, except where the French monarch had strongly fori&d w 
intrenchmeots £ven if they should come in sight of the tofva, yet, ^ 
fore they could enter it, they must either attack the enemy within their 
camp, pr engage with their whole army in the open Seld. TheyconUof^ 
attack them in their camp, without exposiug themselves to almost certan 
ruin ; Henry would not give them an opportunity of fighting in the field. 
mless his army, which was increasing daily, were superior to theirS) and 
the consequences of a defeat would prove ^tal not only to the armj) ^ 
to all the Spanish conquests in France, and perhaps too to the King's*^ 
thority in the Netherlands. 

Determined by these considerations, the archduke foriaed the resqlotKti 
of besieging some other frontier t6wn of sufficient importance to «^ 
Henry either to raise the siege of La Fere, or compensate for the lo« * 
that place, in case it should be obliged to capitulate. 

He hesitated for some time whether he should lead his tfjjf 
SSSi!^ against St. Quintin or Peronne ; but he soon laid aside the thoi#8 
of attacking either of thesf places, and repolved to undertake »^ 
reduction of Calais, which he believed would be an easier, as wfiU «'* 
much more important acquisition. . 

, This enterprise was suggested to the goyernor by the Sie"' * 

^RdiSr R^oe, a native of France, and formerly a violent partisan " tw 

League, who had entered into the service of Spain '9ff^^ ™* 
King and country. He was a man of a dark intriguing spirit, who© ^^ "^ 
could bind but interest ; but be was bold and active, sagacious and pe^^ 
trating, and eminently distinguished for his skill in the art of war- " 
had received intelligence that Calais, like many other towns in ^^^^ 
dom, had been much negle^cted duriog the civil war; that aljbW*^ 
King had ordered the fortifications of it to be examioedvyet his ^^^1 
cupations had not ^^llowed him to bestow that attention on it which i'' 
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' importance desenred ; and that, ae some of the works were rninoas, ^^^ 
so the garrison was too «nall to defend a place of so great eiit^nt. For 
these reasons, thegovernor approved highly of De R6ne's proposal, and he 
committed the execution of it to himself. 

In order to prevent the enemy from suspecting what was intended, it was 
communicated only to two or three of the principal officers ; and the 
archduke gave out that his demgn was tp relieve Lst Fere He accord- 
ingly began his march towards that place, while De ll6ne turned suddenly 
to Calais with a body of select troops, and attacked the fort and bridge of 
Nieulai, which commands the entrance to the town by land. He made him- 
self master of it with very little difficulty, and then proceeded to attack 
.the fort of Risbane, which stands at the mouth of the harbour, and was 
Hi the greatest importance for the preservation of the place. The gar- 
rison of this fort made a more vigorous resistance than that of Nieulai ; 
but no sooner had De Il6ne opened a battery against them, by which only 
a few were killed, than they were seized with a sudden panic, and offered 
to capitulate. This rapid progress exceeded De Rone's most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and it gave him the greater joy, as not long after the Risbane 
had surrendered, some ships with troops for the reinforcement of the gar- 
moi^ which had' arrived from Boulogne, finding the entrance to the har- 
bour in his possession, were obliged to return. 

The archduke, who was in the neighbourhood of Valertciennes, when he 
received intelligence of this fortunate commencement of his enterprise, 
set out immediately with his whole army for Calais^ and pitched his camp 
m such a situation as. he hoped would prevent the approach of the enemy » 

He first attacked the suburbs, and took them by assault ; nor did he en- 
counter greater difficulty in making himself master of the town. His cannon 
had hardly begun to play upon it, when Vidossan, the governor, retired with 
the garrison into the castle ; and quickly despairing of being able to defend 
liimseif in it; any better than he had done in the town, he offered to give it 
up in six days, if he was not relieved before the expiration of that time. 
The archduke, in order to save his troops and the fortifications of the place, 
readily agreed tothis proposal, never doubting that he was fully able to 
prevent the entrance of any reinforcement either by sea or land. 

The King, in the mean time, heard with much anxiety of, the progress 
of the Spanish arms. But the blockade of La Fere having continued for 
several months, he expected that the garrison must be reduced in a few 
days to the necessity of capitulating ; and he thought it probable, that after 
jfinishing his present enterprise (which he could not abandon without losing 
all the expence and labour which he had bestowed upon it), he would ar- 
rive in time to raise the siege of Calais. He went himself however with a 
part of his cavalry to Boulogne, that he might be ready to administer such 
assistance to the garrison of Calais, as might enable them to hold out till his 
whole army should be at liberty to advance to their relief. 

Upon his arrival in Boulogne, he was informed of the capitu- ^ ^^, 
lation above mentioned. He lamented bitterly that be had not tempuin 
bwwght with him a greater proportion of his troops ; bat finding ^^*^ 
it necessary to make some exertion without delay, he prevailed 
OB Campagnol, the governor of Boulogne, with three hundred chosen meb^ 
to attempt to force his way in the night through the Spanish lines. 

This arduous undertaking was executed without the loss of a single man ; 
and Campagool had no sooner arrived in the castle, than having read the 
King's oiders to the gamson, he required them all to swear that they would 
defend the fortress to the last. 

in the evening of the sixth day of the truce, they were summoned to , 

64 
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^^^^^ fiiUSI their engi^^ciiieot ; when they replied that they had received the 
reinforcemeDt which they expected* Bet it soon appeared how qd- 
equal they were to the defence of so weak a place, against so namerous an 
enemy. 

Early next momii^r De R6Be hegan to play off his batteries, and in a few 
hours a great part of the wall was laid in rains. 

An Italian regiment, through whose negligence Campagaol 
^^^^^ had got into the fort, was ordered to advance to the assault, and 

was followed bv the Walloons and Spaniards. The garrison re- 
ceived them in the breach with undaunted courage, and, after an obstinate 
engagement, in which great numbers fell on both' sides, compelled them to 
retire. But the Italians returned immediately to the charge ; and at last, 
through the great superiority of their numbers, they overpowered the gar- 
rison, entered along with them into the fort, and put all of them to the sword, 
except Campagnol, and a few others, who took refuge in the church, and 
afterwards surrendered at ^cretion. la this manner did Calab faU into 
the hands of the Spaniards in less than three weeks after De Rone had 
begun the siege. The King left Boulogne, after having taken precautions 
for the preservation of that place, and returned to La Fere. And the arch- 
duke, after staying eight or ten days in Calais to repair the fortifications, led 
his troops against the town of Ardres. 

The garrison of Ardres consisted of two thousand Bve hundred 
fS^ men, commanded by the marquis of Betin, the IteutenaDt-goyemor 
of the province, and by the sieur de Annebourg, governor of tiie 
town, an officer of distinguished courage and capacity. By frequent vigo- 
rous sallies, the operations of the besieged were greatly retarded. At 
length however they took the suburbs by assault, and De Rune began to bat- 
ter the walls of the town. But considering the strength of the, place, and 
the number and bravery of the garrbon, he had little reason to hope for 
success before the conclusien of Uie siege of La Fere ; when there was ne 
room to doubt that the King would advance without loss of time to the relief 
of Ardres. 

Notwithstanding this encouraging circumstance, the marquis de Belin 
called a council of war, and ur^ with great earnestness the nece^ity of 
capitulating ; alleging that it was impossible to hold out till the King's arri- 
val, and that the sooner they submitted, they would the more easily obtain 
advantageous terms. This proposal was rejected with great disdain by Uie 
sieur de Annebourg, and all the officers in the council. But the cowardly 
Belin, availing himself of that superior authority with which he was iavest- 
ed as lieutenant-governor of the protince, capitulated, notwithstaiiding their 
remonstrances, on a condition to which the archduke readily agreed, that 
the garrison should march out with the honours of war. La Fere having 
surrendered on the day immediatelv precedii^, the King had already set out 
for Ardres, and as hii^ array had of late received acconsiderable augmenta- 
tion, he entertained the most sanguine hopes of being able to raise the siege. 
When a messenger informed him of the snrr^der, he was inflamed with 
indignation, and ordered Belin to be tried for bis life. . At the impoctmi^ 
of bis friends, he afterwards stopped the prosecution ; but he banished 
him from court, and deprived him of his office of lientenant-govemor of 
the province^. 

Henry was now in some perplexity with reipect to his future 
^ubmjc- condnct. He was extremely solicitous to recover asjpoon as pee* 
KeOedimda. sible the towns which he had lost ; but as his finances were in 

great disorder at that time, and Picardy having been lopg the seet 

i> P'ATaa» lib. XT. BcDttTciglio, &o. Thasnui, p.ue. Iik viTr. 
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(>i war, was reduced to the most exhaosted condition, he perceived j^^ 
that any enterprise so tedious as the Siege of a fiortified town, must be 
attended with insurmountable difficulties. He resolved therefore, in coo* 
formity to the opinion of his nobility, to advance towards the enemy, and 
to compel them, if possible, to give biro battle. But the archduke, whose 
army was greatly diminished by putting garrisons into the conquered towns, 
had penetrated into his design ; and being no less averse to an engagement 
than Henry was desirous of it, he left France without delay, and put his 
troops into quarters of cantonment in the province of Artois. The King 
being thus disappointed in his hopes of a decisive action, dismissed the 
greater part of his army, ind leaving the marshal Biron with only five or 
six thousand men to check the excnrstons of the Spanish garrisons, he re- 
turned to Paris, where a great number of important affairs of state requir- 
ed his attention. 

While the Spanish army was employed in prosecuting the war 
in France, no memorable event had happened in the Netherlands. H^j^j^ 
This was not owing to any want of activity and vigour on the part FUnden. 
of prince Maurice, but to the extreme weakness of his army, 
which the States, from a desire of saving their stretch when thev were not 
exposed to immerdiate danger, had reduced so low, that when all the garri- 
sons were full, he conld not lead into the field more than three thousand 
men. With the assistance of this little army, the garrisons of some of the 
frontier towns had made several bold incursions into Flanders and Brabant, 
and either plundered the country, or laid the inhabitants ittider contribu- 
tions. The States of these provinces had ardently wished for the return 
of the archduke ; and they now entreated him to employ his arms in reduc- 
ing some of the placea in their neighbourhood, from which they received 
so great annoyance. Albert, who did not intend, by returning so eariy to 
the Netherlands, to pass the remainder of the season without action, rea- 
ddy complied with their request ; and, after deliberating with his council 
of war, undeKodc the siege of HuUt in Flanders. 

Maurice had, since his conquest of that place about five years before* 
made great additions to its fortifications. He had likewise formed the 
territory on which it stands into an island, by means of two large canals 
which were drawn around it ; ^d» by building forts on these canals, and 
laying a part of the adjacent country nnder water, he had rendered the 
town almost inaccessible. 

This at least was the opinion of some officers whom Albert had sent to 
reconnoitre it ; but being ambitious to distinguish the first year of his ad- 
ministration, by performing some important service to the people commit- 
ted to his care, and being excited at the same time by De R6ne and other 
adventurous spirits, whom no difficulties could deter from any enterprise, 
he persisted in his design, and proceeded immediately to put it in execu- 
tion. In order tp conceal it as long as possible from the enemy, he made 
a feint of attacking some of the towns in Brabant, and this measure was^ 
attended with the desired effect. Of five thousand men who were in 
garrison at Hulst, prince Maurice ordered two thousand to reinforce the 
garrisons of Gertrudenberg and Breda. 

Albert immediately afler turned suddenly towards Hulst, and having pre* 
pared a great number of small boats, he ordered two of his principal 
officers, de la Biche and la Barlotta, to transport a part of bis forces across 
the inundation and canals. These men executed their commission with 
great secrecy and silence in the dead of the night, and encountered diffi- 
culties which required the most determined resolution to surmount. The 
tide did not rise so high as they expected, and they were often obliged to 
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^^^ kave tbeir boats, and push them forwards, while they stood up to their 1 

knees in mod. When, after mflch labour and difficulty, they had 
bi^ou^t them to the side of the canal, they were discovered by the garrisooft 
of some forts which had been built to obstruct their approach ; but, notwith- 
standing the incessant fire of these forts, they still continued to advance ; 
and having launched their boats in the canal, they at last arrived on the 
other side, with the loss of only a small number of men. Early next 
morning, count Solmes the governor of Hulst, attaciced them before they 
had time to entrench themselves- A bloody combat ensued, in which one 
regiment of the assailants was routed, and their commander killed. But 
the rest reflecting on their desperate situation, from which it was impossi- 
ble to escape, advanced with irresistible impetuosity, and, after much 
bloodshed, compelled the garrison to take shelter in the town. 

Prince Maurice no sooner heard of what had happened, than he set oat 
with all the forces which he could collect, hoping to be aMe to drive the 
Spaniards from the island, before their number was increased. But the 
archduke advanced with greater expedition, and prevented his approach. 
It was still practicable for Maurice to transport his forces to Hulst, by the 
canal which falls into the Hondt or Wester Scheld- But before he could 
reach the island in that way, Albert had transported his whole army, and 
begun the operations of the siege.' The only expedient which Maurice 
could now employ, was to introduce supplies into the town by the canal* 
the mouth of which was commanded by a strong fort, which he hoped the 
enemy would find impregnable. For this purpose he fixed his residence 
^ Cruning in Zealand ; and from that place, troops were frequently con- 
veyed to the assistance of the besieged, notwithstanding the most strenu- 
ous endeavours of the Spanish army to intercept them. 

The siege and the defence were conducted with equal vigour, and the 
combatants on both sides gave innumerable proo& of the most heroic cou- 
rage. The garrison sallied out almost every day, and made dreadful havoa 
among the Spaniards. De Rone, to whom the chief conduct of the siege 
bad been committed, was killed ; and by this irreparable loss the assailants 
were greatly dismayed. The archduke, however, persisted in this enter- 
prise ; and although he had lost a much greater number of his troops than 
in both tbe sieges of Calais and Ardres, he continued his operations with 
unremitted ardour, till, besides demolishing all the outworks of the place, 
he had made a breach in the wall sufficient to admit of an assault. 

The garrison had thrown up a deep entrenchment within the 
"'^to Se*" breach, and as they were still as numerous as ever, through the 
spananu. Seasonable supplies which prince Maurice from time to time 
had sent them, they had little reason for despair. But being 
seized with a sudden panic they urged count Solmes, the governor, with 
the most earnest importunity, to capitulate ; and the count, dreading that, 
astii. Aug. *° *^® present temper of their minds, they would probably deliver 
the town without his consent, complied with their request. 

Albert staid no longer in Hulst than was necessary to give 
idf^nUi orders for repairing the fortifications ; after which he returned 
Artou. to Brussels, amidst the joyful acclamations of the people ; who 

flattered themselves with hopes, that, under the government of a 
prince so successful in all his enterprises, an entire stop would soon be pat 
lo the incursions of the enemy, and internal security restored. But their 
joy on this account was of short duration. Marshal Biron, whom the 
French monarch had left behind him in Picardy, with a body of select troops « 
had hitherto been satisfied with acting on the defensive ; but soon after 
the surrender of Hnl^t, he began to make incursions into the province of 
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Artois, and kept all (he soatbern frontier of the Netherlands under per- ^^^^ 
petaal alarms. . The archduke sent the marquis of Varamhon to oppose 
him ; and Varambon for some time obliged him to act with greater caption 
and circumspection than he-had hitherto observed. But Biron having re- 
ceived intelligence that the marquis was on his oKarch to offer battle, be 
advanced rapidly to meet him ; and, having placed the greater part of his 
troops in an ambush, he proceeded with the rest till he had reached the 
enemy. A fierce rencounter ensued ; and Biron continued fighting and re- 
treating, till he arrived at the place where, his troops were posted. He 
then returned to the charge with his whole forces united ; and having taken 
Varambon prisoner, he put many of his troops to the sword, and compelled 
the rest to save themselves by flight k* 

The prince of Chimai, now duke D'Arachot, was appointed to succeed 
Varambon; and his. endeavours to repress the incursions of the enemy 
were attended with no better success than those of his predecessor. 
Biron triumphed over him through the superiority of his cavalry, and con- 
tinqed to exercise his depredations in the open parts of the country, till 
the approach of winter obliged him to retire. . 

During the course of these transactions in the Netherlands and . 

France, Philip sustained a calamity in Spain, which more than or^SrE^ 
counterbalanced any advantage that could be expected from his splS!*"^^ 
late acquisitions. Almost every season since the discomfiture of 
his Armada in one thousand five hundred and eighty-eight, the English had 
undertaken some naval enterprise against his dominions in Europe or 
in America. The affairs of the Netherlands and France had not hitherto 
left him leisure to take revenge for these insults ;.npr was his leisure 
greater at the present period, than it had been for some years past ; but 
bis patience was exhausted ; and his acquisition of a sea-port, so cpmmo- 
iliously situated as Calais, gave him a facility of annoying bis enemy, which 
he had. not possessed before. He resolved, notwithstanding his present 
embarrassments, to improve the advantage which this circumstance pre^ 
seated, and having begun to prepare a naval and military force, he intended 
to make a descent in Ireland ; where he had long fomented the rebellious 
spirit of the Catholic inhabitants, and had reason to believe that they would 
join bis ti'oops as soon as they should land. 

£lizabeth was aware of the. impending danger, and deter- 
mined, if possible, ta dissipate the storm before it should ap- ^'co£^'* 
proacb* For this purpose she fitted out a fleet of more than JJJJ^'*" 
a hundred and fifty ships, having about eight thousand soldiers 
and seven thousand mariners on board, and gave the command of the land 
forces to the earl of, Essex, and that of the navy to lord Howard of Effing- 
ham. To this fleet the Dutch added twenty-four ships, with a proportional 
aamber of troops, under the command of Wardmont, vice-admiral of Hol- 
land, aod count Lewis of Nassau, cousin to prince Maurice* 

With this powerful armament, Elizabeth intended to make an attack on 
Cadiz* where Philip's naval preparations were .principally <jarried on* 
But its destination was carefully concealed. Sealed instructions were de- 
livered to the several commanders, not to be opened till they should arrive 
at Cape St Vincent's ; and they, were ordered, in their way thither, to 
keep at a distance from the coasts of Spain and Portugal, in order to pre-* 
vejot a discovery of their design. 

These precautions served effectually the purpose which was intended. 
The whole fleet arrived on the twentieth of June within sight of Cadiz» 

k JBentiTOKtio, Htn iii. Grotiut. 
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sod foabd tbe Spaniards eotirelj unpr^pansd for their defienoe. 

There waa io the bay aod barbo«r, beaidea tbirty-aiz merchaot ahipi 
richly laden, and ready to aail for America and tbe Indies, a fleet of aboot 
thirty ahipa of ivar, and a ^reat number of transports loaded with navtl 
stores, designed for the eqoifNnent of another fleet, which Philip was tfaca 
fitdog out at Lisbon. But there was no person in the place invested with 
the chief comnand, and no garrison in it safficient for its defence. 
^^ The Spanish men of war, however, were quickly drawn op 

dTrnfTivn- ^^ ^^^ month of the bay, and diey sustained the attack of an eneoijr 
&^uL^^ so much superior to them, for several hours, till some <^ their 
largest ships ware taken, others burnt, and the rest driven 
aground on the flats and shallows. 

Immediately aHer thia success, the earl of Essex landed his troops, and 
led them towards the town. A tN>dy of Spanish Ibrces marched out to 
meet him ; but being onaUe to withiiand tbe impetuosity of the Engysb, 
they aoon turned their backs and fled. The English pursued, and entered 
the town along with than. Tbe inhabitaatB, who were thro?m into ths 
most dreadful consternation, made a feeble resistance, and ^le casHe sur- 
rendered before the Elfish artillery had begun to fire. Essex discovered 
no Less humanity after bis victory, than bravery in acquiring it The town 
indeed was given up to be plundered by the soldiers, but no cruelty or 
outrage, such as occurs so often in the history of the Netherlands, was per- 
mitted to be exercised. Tbe booty was immense, and would have beaa 
much greater, if, while the commanders were treating with some of the 
principal merchanti about a ransom for tbe merchant ships, tbe duke de 
Medina, who lay with some troops near the town, had not given orders hi 
setting them on fire. It was coB>puted that, in military and naval storeB^ 
merchant goods, and ships, the loss which Philip and his subjects sustained 
on this occasion, could not amount to less than twenty millions of ducats. 
Bad tbe advice of the earl of Essex been followed, the English would have 
attempted to retain possession of tbe town, but lord Howard and the other 
coimiianders regardedhis proposal as chioiierical. They believed that they 
had already fulfilled the queen's intentions : they dreaded tbe approach w 
a Spanish army, and therefore they made haste to put their plunder on 
board their ships, and immediately set sail for England. 

The affront which Philip received on this occasion, in having 
S^?^ one of his capital towns sacked and plundered, constitutod a 
wshfl^etde- Considerable part of his calamity, as it lessened exceediii|^ 
tlS^i!' the opinion entertained of bis prudence, as well as of his in- 
ternal strength. This consideration, joined to an impatient de- 
sire of taking vengeance on Elizabeth, determined him, without re^od t» 
the approach of winter, to carry his plan of invading Ireland into imme- 
diate execution. By the arrival of bis Plate fleet from America, be was 
enabled to equip, io Lisbon and other places, a hundred and twenty-eight 
ships of war and transports, with fourteen thousand troops on board, 
besides a great number of Irish CaUiolics, aod a prodigious quantity of 
military stores, and materials and instruments for building forts. This fleet, 
under the command of Don Martin de Padilla, set sail from Ferrol in the 
month of November ; and if it had reached the destined port, the Spa- 
niards, with tbe assistance Of the Popish inhabitants, must have acquired 
so firm an establishment in Ireland, as would have cost the English UMUiy 
years, and much eipence of labour and blood, to dispossess them. 

Elisabeth and her subjects, flushed with their success at Cadiz, were as 
secure as if the wound which they had lately inflicted on Philip's naval 
^ower had been mortal. They had no suspicionof his design, and were en- 
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tirely ignorant of bis prepanitioiis ; bat the good proTidence of Heaven ^^^ 
interposed remariEably on this occasion, as it had done formerly, in their 
behalf. The Spanisb fleet was orertaken by a storm off Cape Finisterre, 
aod about forty ships^ with their crews and stores, were lost. PadiUa got 
back with difficulty to Ferrol ; and henceforth all thoughts' ci the inteoded 
enterprise ^ere laid aside ®. 

These calamities were sncceeded by another tto less disas- ,,97^ 
trous event, which happened in the Netherlands in the begin* 3^^^^^^ 
ning of the year one thousand fire hundred and ninety-seren. 
The fertile provinces of Brabant stiH lay exposed to> the incursioQs of Hie 
confederates ; and the inhabitants, in order to save the country and vil- 
lages from being sacked aod plundered, bad been obliged to sohmit to 
contributions, with which the United States were enabled to- maintain the 
garrisons of Breda, Gertradenberg, and other places. The arehdoke, 
solicitous to deliver the' people from these oppressions^ had cantoned be- 
tween four and five thousand horse and foot in the open town of Tnrnbout, 
which, on account of its neighbourhood to Breda^ he judged to be the fittest 
situation for watching the motions of the enemy ; and be had given the cono- 
mand of these forces to the count de Varas, brother to the marquis of Va- 
rambon. 

Prince Maurice having received- intelligence that Varas had been in- 
trusted with this command more on account of his rank and family «, than 
bis military skill, resolved to avail himself of this imprudence, into which 
the archduke had been betrayed. With great secrecy and expedition he 
drew together an army of five thonsand foot and eight hundred horse, and 
set out from Gertrudenberg with a design to attack the Spaniards in their 
quarters of cantonment. Varas was informed of bis intention only on the 
evening before, and was detemuned, in contradiction- to the remonstrances 
of some of his officers, to retire to the town of Herentals. He accord* 
ingly sent off the baggage in the night, and began his march by day-break, 
without the sound either of drum or trumpet. His troops, almost all of 
whom were experienced veterans, were at first indignant at the thoughts 
of flying from an enemy whom they had often conquered ; but the dread 
with which their general was actuated, soon diffused itself into every breast, 
and begot a conviction, that their preservation depended on the celerity 
of their retreat. 

Maurice was only a few miles from Tnmhout^when his scouts informed 
him of the count's departure. He immediately sent Sir Francis Vere with 
a party of horse to scour the woods and hedges, and dispatched another 
party under count Hohenloe^ to retard the Spaniards on their march till 
the infantry should arrive. Besides count Hohenloe and Sir Francis Vere, 
the prince had brought with him count Solmes, Sir Rot>ert Sidney, gover^- 
nor of Flushing, and several others of his bravest and most experienced 
officers, by whom all his orders were executed with equal prudence and 
intrepidity. Count Hohenjoe, at the head of four hundred horse, began 
the attack, and quickly routed the Spanish cavalry, who, being driven back 
upon the foot, threw them into disorder. At this crisis, Maurice himself 
and Sir Francis Vere came up, and having broken through the enesr^'s 
lanks, completed their (Confusion, and made dreadfol havoc among them, 
till the greatest part of them were either put to the sword or taken pris- 
oners. Varas himself was- killed, after having given proofs, that his mis- 
conduct had not proceeded from the want of personal bravery, but from 
the consciousness of his inexperience, and his solicitude for the preserve- 

• 6rotiiis»1ib.v.p. 266. Camden, p. 730. Carte, fill. xiat. 

* Of the jotm^ of De Hie in Fraoehe Coropt^. 
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^ tioD of bis troops. Above two tboasand were shdo^ and five has- 
dred taken prisoners, while the victors lost only nine or ten. - 
It was in this engagement that a practice invented by Maurice was first 
introdaced, of arming the cavalry with carabines instead of lances ; and 
to this invention, which filled the enemy with amazement, Grotios ascnbes 
the great facility with which they were overpowered ; for the^ictory was 
gained entirely by the horse, and the infiintry arrived only in time to di- 
vide the spoil 

The battle of Tnmbooti through the great disparity betwe^Y the nam- 
bers of the slain on the opposite sides, contributed more to exalt the char- 
aeter of Maurice, than any of his former achievements. Nor was it 
military renown only which he acquired ; be gave a striking proof hke- 
wise df his humanity in his treatment of the prisoners, whom he protect*- 
ed from all infury and violence with the utmost care, and many of whom 
recovered through the tender attention which he bestowed. He «ent the 
body of count Varas to the archduke ; and Albert on that occasion assured 
him, that he would follow his generous example, and take effectual pains 
to prevent all cruelty and outrage in the further prosecution of the war ». 
The loss which Albert sustained in the battle of Tomhoat 
Va^c^'^ was soon afterwards compensated by his acquisition of Amiens, 
the capital of Picardy, and one of the strongest and most im- 
portant towns in France. The citizens, who had been zealous partizans 
of the league, had lately submitted to the King, , upon condition that all 
their ancient privileges should be preserved, and in particular, that they 
should be allowed to guard the town themselves, and not be obliged to 
admit a garrison of mercenary troops. 

The number of those who were enrolled for bearing arms was between 
fourteen and fifteen thousand ; but neither their discipline nor their vi- 
gilance corresponded to the danger to which they were exposed- from the 
neigfaboQrbood of the Spaniards. They gave the same attention to their 
ordinary occupations as 4n the time of peace ; only a few were employed 
as centinels and guards, and even these performed their duty ia the most 
negligent manner. 

Of this negligence, Portocairero, governor of Dourlens, a brave and 
enterprising officer, bad received intelligence from one of the citizens'', 
and he founded upon it a plan for taking the city by surprise. Having 
communicated this plan to the archduke, and obtained his approtmtion, he 
collected from the neigbboaring garrisons about three thousand horse and 
foot, which he judged to be sufficient to carry it into execution g. On the 
the eleventh of March he set out from Dourlens in the beginning of the 
night, and before sun-rise arrived at an hermitage about a quarter (^ a mile 
l^om Amiens. As soon as he perceived that the gate which lay next him 
was opened, he sent forward ten or twelve of the most resolute of his 
soldiers, with three officers, called d'Ognano^ L^ Croix, and Del Acro» 
disguised like the peasants Of that country with long frocks, under which 
each of them bad a brace of pistols and a sword concealed. Three of 
this party carried bags fiUed with nuts and apples. One of (hem drove a 
a waggon loaded with large beams, and the rest followed slowly at a little 
distance. - When the three first had passed the pallisades and approached 
the gate, one of them fell down, as by accident, and scattered the nuts and 
apples; and while the guards, making game of the supposed peasant, were. 

« Grotiua, lib. ¥i. ab initio. Tbiianos, lib; exviii c. t. BentivQgtio, part iii. lib. in. 
( f He had been baniffaed on account of some crime. 

K They consisted of eleven hundred Spaniards, five hundred Bursundlaai and Qerinsiis^ 
fitir hvttdrfd Iri4>» ,two handred WattooD«> and nine ^ondred horse. 
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scrambliDg for the fruit, the waggon ivas driven under the gate. ' There 
it stopped, and Del Aero, by pulling an iron pin, quickly disengaged the 
horses. He then tired a pistpK which was the sign agreed upon, and he, 
and those who were with him, falling with great fury upon thd guard, kill- 
ed most of them, and made themselves masters of the gate. The centinei 
upon the top of the gate way^, perceiving what had passed, attempted to 
l^t down the portcullis ; but it was suspended by the beams and the wag- 
gon ; and Portocarrero in the mean time brought forward his troops, and 
rushed into the town. The citizens, entirely unprepared for this sudden 
attack, were overwhelmed with astonishment and consternation. Their 
resistance was feeble and ill-conducted ; ^nd, after about a hundred of 
their number had fallen, they laid down their arms, and suffered the enemy 
to take possession of the town. 

The news of this disaster affected the French monarch in the 
most sensible manner, and greatly allayed the joy whict his late ^'^n ^^ 
triumph over the League was calculated to excite He con- thatow^. 
flidered, that the Spaniards were before this time, in possession 
of Calais, one of the principal sea-ports in his dominions ; and that by 
their present conquest they had opened a passage from the Netherlands, 
by which they could make incursions to the g^tes of the capital. He was 
mortified by reflecting on the judgment which foreign nations must form of 
. a prince, whose glory consisted chiefly in victories obtained over his own 
subjects ; and he dreaded,, that the malcontents in his kingdom might take 
advantage of the present calamity, and rekindle the flames of civil war. 
He had laboured for some time under bad health ; notwithstanding which, 
be broke off a course of medicine which had been prescribed to him, 
and s^t out Immediately for Corbie on the Sommeh, where, after consulting 
with tM marshal Biron and e^ome other principal officers, he resolved to 
postpone every other object of. his attention to the recovery of Amiens. 
He then ordered Biron to invest the town with such forces as he could 
draw from the neighbouring garrisons, and returned to Paris to hasten the 
preparations necessary to insure success. . , 

Henry knew that the most vigorous exertion of his activity was - 
requisite on this accasioo, and he laboured with unceasing ardour, ajeSquT^' 
till, besides raising a numerous army, he had collected,, from 
every qdarter bf his dominions, provisions and military stores propor^ 
tioned to the difficulty of his intended enterprise. He concluded at this 
time a new alliance with the Qjaeen of England and the States of Holland, 
in consequence of which the former sent him four thousand troops, and the 
latter furnished him with a considerable sum of money, besides engaging 
to make a powerful diversion of the Spanish forces in the Netherlands. 
Having sent off his troops to Amiens before him, as fast as they were rais- 
ed, be found on his return thither in the beginning of June, that the siege 
was already far advanced. Biron, prooipted by his natural ardour, and 
piqued by a saying which had dropt from the King, that his affairs almost 
never prospered where he was not present, had exerted the most indefati- 
gable vigilance and industry. He had rendered the blockade complete, by 
drawing strong lines of circumvallationn'ound the town, and had. begun to 
iaake his approaches to the walls. Henry approved highly of every thing 
that he had done, and in order to pacify his resentment, suffered him still 
to retain the chief command. 

As the number of the troops wasi^onsiderably augmented by those which 
the King had brought with him, and by the arrival of the English forces, 

h About three leagnet higher than Amieos. 

65 
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the operations of the eiege were carried on with redooUed avdonr 
^"^^ and alacrity ; hat the progrm of the aaaailants was retarded greatly 
heyond what had heen eipected, by the invincible bravery and unremitted 
vigilance of the governor and garrison, who disputed every inch of ground 
with matchless intrepidity, and in the numberless sallies which they made, 
put some thousands of the besiegers to the sword. 

By these sallies their own number was considerably diminished, and iri 
one of them Portocarrero was kiOed. The defence however wasfltiU con- 
ducted with the same akiU and spirit as bdbre by the marquis de Montene- 
gro, a Neapolitan of the famify of Caraffa, and the King had reason to 
despair of being able to finish his enterprise before tiie arrival of the Span- 
ish army firom the Netherlands. 

The archduke was sensible that it was of great importani^ to 
iSSi^ Philip's interest to preserve possession ef Amicna, whether he 
nSiS «be should enter into a treaty of peace with the French monardi, 
*'**'^ or prosecute the war ; and he could ncrt have exerted himself 
with greater activity in making the preparations necessary to raise the siege. 
But his levies, es well as «U his othJsr preptrationB, had been cavried on 
slowly, throu^ the extreme difficnhy which he found in procuring money. 
The destruction of the' fleet and stores at Cadiz had contributed not a little 
to increase that disorder which had so long prevailed in the King*s fiaanoes. 
For several years Philip had been in the practice of borrowing large sums 
from the Italian and Flemish mercbafits, for which he had agreed to pa^ 
them an exorbitant interest, and had mortgaged ceriaia branches of his 
revenue. The inconvenieaces arising from thence had bieeon^e intolevahk, 
and he was determiiied to deliver himself from them at once, whatever 
should i>e the consequence. He had accordingly published an edict m the 
the month of November of the preceding year, dedarii^ M the contracts 
by which he had sequestered his revenue to be null and void ; and allegiog, 
as an excuse for this step, that, through the unfair advantages which had 
been taken of his distress, he had reason to dread, that, unless some 
remedy were immediately applied, all his labours in behalf of ChiistendoB 
and the true religion would b« lost K 

Phiif p had as Uttle reason to be satisfied with the prudence, as with the 
justice, of this expedient. His annual revenue, though now freed from sli 
incumbrances, was insufficient to defray the enormous expenoe of the 
present war. it was still necessary for him, while Hie war continued, to 
borrow money ; but no merchants either in <}ettoa or Antwerp, where it 
had been usually found, could be peinuaded to advance it ; and it was this 
cause chiefly which had so long retarded the archduke's preparations for 
the relief of Amiens. 

The i>lockade of that city had been formed in April, and it was 
2|*»»^ the end of August before he could begin his march. At that 
timehe set out with an army of more than fi?e and twenty thou- 
sand men, and arrived within Hght of the French camp about the middle 
of September. As his infantry was greatly superic^ to that of the enemy, 
be resolved to ofier battle ; and from the well-known' temper of the 
French monarch, he dotibtfed not that his challenge wotftd he accepted. 
*But Henry being distrustful of his infantry, the greatest part of wluch con- 
sisted of rair troops, readily conipHed with the advice of the duke de 
Mayenne, whom he had brought with him to the siege, and resolved to re- 
main within his lines. The archduke advanced towards him, %vith liii 
army drawn up in order of battle ; but when he perceived that tlie kingV 
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resolution .wa& Qnaiterably fixed, that be w^g well prepai'ed for his de-» ^^^^ 
fence aqd that his entrisinchments were everywhere strota^y fortified, 
he despaired of being able to effectuate his purpose, and returned to the 
Netherlands. In a few daya after his retreat, the marquis de Montenegro, 
with the approbation* of the archduke, consented to capitulate^ and receiv- 
ed from Henry the most honourable terms k. 

During the greatest part of the siege of Amiens^ nothing 
Qiemorable wa^. transacted in the Netherlands ; but as the ^Sro^in^the 
archduke. had^ in order to fill up his army, almost drained the NetiierUuidt. 
provinces of troops, he had no sooner begun his march, than 
prince Maurice, having assembled between twelve and thirteen thousand 
horse and foqt,iaid siege to Hhinberg, and in a few days obliged it to 
capitulate^ though the garrisdn amounted to a thousand men. He a^^ 
Qisxt i^educed tl^ town qf Meurs with the same facility. After * 
which, having passed the Rhitie^ he made himself master of Grol, 
Brevort, and several other places, and then directed his march ^^^' 
towards Li ngen, the only fortified town which remained in posses- 
sioor of the Spaniarcfcs on the north side of the Rhine. Both the town -and 
castle of Linger were coinmanded by count Frederic oflHerem^erg, with 
a garrison of six or seven hundred men ; and the count made^ for some 
tiq(ie, a vigorouf^and spirited, defence. . But the prince, ailer his batteries 
were se^d^f to be^n to^play, having setit him a summons to surrender oa 
Honourable terma, with an intimation, that as this was the firist sumnions, so 
he might be assured that it.wbiild be the last $ Heremberg considered, that 
hi« perseverance oiiist be attended with the destructioaof the garrison^ 
and, therefore agreed to theferms proposed. 

AH these conqjoests we^e^ aehieved:ia less than three months* In those 
of Grol and Brevoffe, place$ situated in a. marshy soil, Maurice encounter- 
ed difficulties which re<|titred a v^orous ejEertion of his supemr talente to 
surmount ;. butafr no peculiar or striking circumstanqea are recorded by the 
eotemporary historians, I have not thought it necessary to descend to a 
particular detail. The acquisition of so OKany frontier towns was of great 
impor^nce to the United Provinees^ as they were thereby delivered from 
the incursions of the Spanish: |^rrisons» by which the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country had beea kept under perpetual alarms ; and the States, 
deeply sensible of this advaofta^e, testified their gratitude to prince Mau- 
rice, by conferring on him and on his posterity the rich seigoory of Lingen 
and its dependeaclest 

These transactions happened towards the end of. the year one ,^, 
thousand five hundred and ninety-Seven ; and the following was Kegods^ 
distinguished 'by a negociaition which was set on foot lor the estab- ^^SSa!^ 
lishment of peace between France and Spain. Neither Philip 
nor.Henry bad derived froin the war those advantages, by the prospect of 
which they had been allured, and both &( them had powerful motives for 
desiring that it nu^t be speedily brought to a conclusion. Philip's eyea 
were now opened to the vanity of those flattering dreams of conquest by 
which he h^d been so long dehided. His acquisitions in France had cost 
him more than tbej^ were worth ; and besides the expence of making 
thettir they, were much more than counterbalanced by the losses which year 
after year he bad sufiered in the Netherlands. His finances, as has bee^ir 
already mentioned, were in extreme, disorder ; his credit vras ruined by 
the late violation of his faith ; his troops iq many places of the Low Coun- 
tries had mutinied again, on account of their want of pay ; and if the war 

kB'ATila^nb. xr. Bentivogfio^ 1)srt iU. Ub. iv. 
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ftboald continue for another campaign, he thonsht it not improbable 
^^^' that the greater part of them would refuse to march against the 
enemy From his advanced age, and broken health, he had reason to be- 
lieve that his death was not far distant, and he dreaded the fatal consequent 
ces which might arise from leaving his son, who was hardly arrived at the 
age of manhood, involved in war with a prince so powerful and enterpris- 
ing as the king of France. 

Peace was no less desirable to Henry than to Philip ; those wounds un- 
der which his kingdom had bled for so many year?, were still unclosed, and 
numberless distempers prevailed in almost every quarter, to which no ^ 
fectual remedy could be applied during the continuance of the war. 

While, for these reasons, both princes were alike desirous of 
The pope peace, neither of them would yieH so far to his antagonist as t# 
hetJwf n tiw be the first to propose it. But the sovereign PontiC as the fa- 
SSSSdhl* tl^^r of all Catholic princes, and the common friend of the two 
contending monarchs, acted the part of mediator between them ; 
and Clement discovered on this occasion, a degree of zeal and prudence, 
which justly entitled him to that high respect in which his character was 
held by bis cotemporaries. At his request, it was agreed by the two Kings, 
that a congress should be held at Vervins, a town in Picardy, near the 
confines of Hainault. The presidents de Belllevre and Sillery, were ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries by Henry ; and Hicardotto and Baptista Tassis, 
by Philip. Alexander de Medici, the cardinaHegate, likewise repaired 
thither, and in the month of February the conferences were begun. 

These conferences were matter of great anxiety to the States 
oppositiOT Qf Holland, as they could not doubt that a principal motive which 
KiiziiSh^ had determined Philip to disengage himself from the. war with 
Sttta.^ France, was, that he might be at liberty to employ his whole 
strength against the confederated provinces. They were not 
without suspicions likewise, that the queen of England would embrace the 
present opportunity of delivering herself from the Spanish war, and were 
therefore much disquieted at the apprehensions of being lefl without an 
ally to support them. But they were soon delivered from their fears wiA 
regard to the conduct of Elizabeth, who being entirely convinced that the 
interest and safety of their infant republic were inseparable from her own, 
gave them fresh assurances of the continuance of her friendship. 

The French monarch no sooner agreed to the Pope's proposal of a con- 
gress, than be sent an intimation of it to his allies, and expressed his de- 
sire, that, if possible a general peace might be established, in which they, 
as well as himself, might be comprehended. But neither Elizabeth nor the 
States were disposed to listen to his advice. The latter were well assured 
that no consideration ^ould persuade Philip to treat with them as a free 
State, and they were unalterably determined never to acknowledge him for 
their sovereign, Elizabeth, who had on different occasions experienced 
the great advantage which she derived from her alliance with them, was no 
less solicitous than themselves that they should maintain their indepen- 
dence ; and she believed, that while they maintained it, «he should have no 
great reason to dredd the powe^ of Philip. She was concerned however 
at the prospect of losing so useful an ally as the king of France, and sent 
Sir Robert Cecil and Mr. Herbert, who were accompanied by Justin de 
Nassau and the celebrated Bamevelt, from the States, to remonstrate with 
Henry against the peace. 

These able negocia^ors left no argument untouched that could dissuade 
him from , his purpose : they reminded him of the alliance into whidi he 
had lately entered with the Queen and the States^ ai^ of the assistance 
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which on different occasions they had afforded him. They repre- 
sented the danger to which be exposed himself by treating with a ^^*' 
prince who bad given so many striking proofs of insincerity ; and they of^ 
fered to furnish him with a large supply of forces, besides money, and a 
numerous fleet, for the recovery of Calais, and the farthelr prosecution. of 
the war. 

Henry replied, that no alliance which he had formed with the Queen or 
the States, could be reasonably interpreted as an obligation on him unne- 
cessarily to prolong the war, which he was persuaded would soon prove the 
utter ruin of his kingdom He expressed in strong terms his gratitude for 
the friendship which they had shewn him, and assured them, that no peaQQ 
which he should conclude with Spain, would prevent him (rotn making a 
suitable return. From the manner of life to which he had been so long 
inured, joined to the provocations which he had received from Philip, they 
might believe, that it was not an aversion to the war, but the necessity of. 
peace, that had determined him to embrace a measure so repugnant to the 
inclination of bis friends. ,The disorders which prevailed in his dominions 
were such, that if the proper remedies were not applied, they would soon 
become incurable, and these remedies could not be applied in the time of 
war ; but peace, he hoped, would quickly restore his kingdom to its native 
strength and vigour ; when» instead of being a burden . upon his allies, as 
he had hitherto been, he would be able, and they should find him willing, 
not only to repay with interest the obligations which they had laid him un- 
der, but to defend and protect them, and the rest of £urope, against the 
exorbitant ambition of the king of Spain. 

This apology, delivered with that irresistible force of natural eloquence, 
by which Henry was eminently distinguished, made a strong impression 
upon the minds of the £nglish and Dutch ambassadors ; they could not 
doubt of the truth of what they had heard ; and before their departure, 
they had the candour to acknowledge, that as the peace which he was 
'about to conclude was necessary for France, so it might be found in the is- 
sue highly beneficial to the other European powers. Henry sent ambassa- 
dors to England and Holland to enforce what he had said on this occasion, 
and still continued as formerly on terms of cordial friendship both with 
Elizabeth and the Staties. 

The treaty of peace was soon afler brought to the desired con- 
clusion ^ Several difiOculties occurred during the course of the of"^^^ 
conferences, which were removed through the disinterested zeal JJ^ ** ^^ 
and great authority of the Pope and the cardinal legate ; and at 
length, upon Henry's resigning his claim to Cambray, Philip consented, 
though with great reluctance, to give up Calais, Andres, Dourlens, and all 
the other towns in France, which he had acquired at the expence of so 
much blood and treasure °'. 

Philip had been'the more solicitous to put an end to the wa^, 
on account of a scheme which he had conceived, afler the dis i^Uutnng. 
appointment of his views in France, of tranferring the sove- tberift^«T(» 
reigqty of ^he Netherlands to his eldest daughter Isabella, whom SSi? "**' 
he intended to give in marriage to the archduke. And to em- 
brace this measure, he was prompted, partly by bis affection for the Infanta, 
one of the most accomplished women of the age, and partly by his esteem 
for Albert, whom, of all the princeain Europe, he deemed the most worthy 
of so illustrious an alliance. 

* 

" 1 At Verrina. 

m BentivogUo, part iii. Vib. iv. p. 464. Sully, lib. jx, D'Avil*, towards the oon^oiioD. 
Thaanufl, lib. exx. sect: i. and t. ; and Cambden, p. 76o, &o. Miniana, fib. x. cap. xii. 
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im. Bill while bis attachment to his daughter and her futare hm* 

mrinw'Sr ^°^ made him deairoiis of procariog for them some aoTereiga 
tii»«^fwt establishment, he could not, withottt reluctance, i^esolre to se- 
parate from the body of his empire so rich a portion of bis 
hereditary dominions. To the troops and money of the Netherlands^ the 
late Emperor and himself had been greatly indebted for most of their vic- 
tories over their enemies in France and Germany ; and it had been the 
Netherlands chiefly, which, by their situation in the heart of Europe, had 
rendered them formidable to the several European powers, and enabled 
them so long to nwiiDtain the tranquillity of their other dominions. The 
preservation indeed of these provinces had, for many yeara, proved a 
perpetual drain for the wealth of the Spanish monarchy ; but it was doubt- 
ful whether, if they were disjointed from it, they would not be found as 
great a burden as ever, since it would still be incumbent on the King to 
support the archduke in his new sovereignty, against the attempts. <^ his 
enemies in the revolted provinces. 

These considerations were urged wiUi great warmth by. the count de 
Fuentes, io order to dissuade Pl^lip from the prosecution of his desigD^ 
$ut some others of his counseUors, and particularly the comil: d^ CBa£^ 
Rodngo, in whom he reposed the greatest confidence, were at m> lesa 
pains to confirm him in it, by representing, that the sq»aration proposed, m- 
stead of lessening, would serve to augment the strength and vigour o£ the 
Spanish monarchy. 

. ^* Th^ Netherlands lay so remote from the seat of government, ^od Ae 
laws of that country, and the language, character, and manners of the 
people, were ^o extremely diffsrent from^ those of Spain, that it would be 
for ever found im{iracticable to preserve them in obedience. Their ave]^- 
sioB to a foreign dominion, ^nd especially that of Spain, was insamiDUiita'r 
ble ; the absence and distance of the King had been the cause of that mr 
iterate rebellion which had fumii^ed employment to hi» armies kx 
almost forty years, astd bo . other efieetnal means could be demised either 
to^ reconcile the provinces which had already revolted^ or jto prevent the 
^est from .imitating their example, but to give them a sovereign of theirown, 
who, by residing among them, might conciliate and secure their affectiowv 
It was true, that, without the assistajice of the queen of Engjand, the re- 
bels must long ere now have laid down their arms ;. but if with the feeble aid 
which they luid received from a Queeu engrossed with domestic cares, and 
tottering on her throne, they had been able foe so many yejws not only ta 
defend themselves, but to carry on an offensive successfol war, how much 
reason was Uiere to dread the consequences that must foUow» if the 
British crowns were united, aff they would sooa be, on the head of a 
prince in the vigour, of life, who bei^ free firom the cmbarrassmeBis of a 
disputed title, would have full leisure to give attention to fbreign affatts t 
From jealousy of the King, the neighbooving princes would never cease 
to support the rebellion, and foment the discentemta of his Fkmi^ aob- 
jects ; but if the Netherlands were disunited from the Spanish mooarcl^, 
and erected into a separa^ and independent states the cause of that jea- 
lousy would be removed ; it would become the iqtfirest of France and 
Britain, and the other neighbouring powers, to lead their assistance to ex- 
tinguish the war ; and even the revolted states would, in order to secure 
internal traoquillity, chuse > return to their ancient unioor widi the 
southern provinces." 

nisdeedof ^^ ^^^^ arguments,' which coincided with Philip's inclinatioo, 

ehdintioo. he was confirmed in his design ; and on th^. sixth of May, he 

rignedthc deed of abdication j in which, after declaiing bis re» 
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solatiod togi ve the lo^nta inmarrisige'toltie archduke, he resided the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands, aad of the county of Bni^ndy , to that **^* 
princess, to be enjoyed eonjutictly by her and her fntnre hnaband ; and 
after their decease,, by the heirs of the marriage, id^ether male or female, 
according to the established rules of het'editary succession. 

Bat it was. provided, that in easels sovereignty should devolve. to a fe-- 
male) «he should mafry either the King or the. prince of Spain : Thatneitber 
any prinbe nor princess descended from the In&nta, should marry without 
the consent of the king of Spain ; and that in delaatt of ts^ue, the Kether- 
lands should bereunited to theSpalnish monarchy. By other i^rticles, if 
Was stipukkted that the new sovereigns shooM prevent their sul^et^ts from' 
trading to the Indies ; th&t they should, before their admission, tske an 
oath to permit the exerdse of no other retigiou but the pathoiic, mthm 
their dominions; and in case they, should fail in ^the execution of this, or 
any other article,. it was declared that the soveit^gnty translerred ^uld 
immediately return to the crown of Spain. 

Tbiis deed was immediately transmitted to the archduke ; ^ 
and soon afterwards the States of the southern provinces totf!e»Sf^ 
agreed to, accept of the -archduke and the Infanta for their iSnds. 
sovereigns, with the conditions which the deed contained ; 
being wellpleased to be delivered, ^as they e^cpected to be, from the y<&e 
of Spain, wiiich they had found so grievous and intolerable. 

But although this event gave great satisfiiction to the people subject to 
tiie Spanish government, it was not likjeiy to produce any change in the 
sentiments or conduct of their neighbours in the United Provinces. The 
new soivereigB8,'8aid the confederates, whom Pluliphas appointed, Will be 
aoTere%ns in name only and appearance, hot not in reality. They will 
be utterly unable to support Hiemselves without the assbtance of the Spa- 
hiish arms. They Will depend on Spain, as much as any Spanidji govemoi; 
orr^ent; and the Spaniards wiirstiU continue' to es^ercise, as formerly, 
an unlimited influence in the government. In the deed of abdication, the 
Netherlands ate treated, not as a free apd independent state, but as a fief 
of the Spanish monarchy ; and from the advanced age of the Infanta >», 
tc^ether with the conditions of the deed of abdication, it was evident that 
the present measure could be meaat .only as a temporary enrpediedt, in- 
tended to amuse the people^ of the southern provio^pes, and not as a fixed 
and permanentrestabUshment But :wbatever was the King's intention in^ 
this measure, and whether the sovereignty aow transferred, should or 
^ould not return to the brown of Spain, it was- the unalterable resolution 
of the United Provinces^ to maintain their liberty, in opposition to what- 
ever attempts might be^made to depri^ve them of it by the king of Spain, 
or the archduke of Austria". 

Albert was in the inean time employed in preparing to set out for 
Madrid ; but having been detained in the Low Countriep much loiter thaa 
be expcfcted, by a new mutiny of his troops, he had just begun his journey 
ivhien he received intelligence of the death of the King. 

For more than two. years' this prince had been extremely 
aJBiicted with the gout ; to whiph hatd been lately added, a hectic ^^^ 
fever, and a dropsy. Finding his stfengdi so much decayed, that PfaUip. . 
he could not expect to ^iv€ above a few weeks, be ordered his 
attendant? to transport him from Madrid to the Eseurial ; and when his 
physicians signified to him their apprehensions, that he would not be able 
to endure the fatigue : ** But I am resolved," he answered, ^< to accompany 

mXhirty-tw*. nYaaMetereD,,Gratttui,lce. 
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my faneral to my tomb." Upon his arrival at the EscariaL, tlje gout 
retarned with double violence both in his feet and hands ; and soon after* 
wards, several impof>thumes gathered in his knees and breast, which occa- 
sioned the most excruciating pain. He was in some measure relieved by 
laying the imposthumes open. But another more intolerable distress 
succeeded. The matter of his sores was of the most purulent, and nause- 
ous nature, and swarms of lice were en^ndered in it, from which no ap- 
plication, and no care or pains, could deliver him In this dreadful con- 
dition, he lay in a supine posture, for more than fifly days ; during which 
time he exhibited a striking display of patience, firmness of mind, and 
resignation to his fate. He gave proof of the sincerity of his religions 
profession, by practising, with great zeal and assiduity, those superstitious 
observances, which the church of Rome prescribes, as the means of pro- 
curing acceptance with the Deity. He seemed inclined likewise to make 
atonement for some severities which he had exercised, and ordered several 
prisoners to be releai«ed, and their effects restored o. 

About two days before his death, having sent for his son, and his daugh- 
ter Isabella, he discoursed to them of the vanity of human greatness, de- 
livered many salutary counsels for the administration of their dominions, 
and exhorted them with much earnestness, to cultivate and maintain the 
Catholic faith When they had left him, he gave directions for his funeral } 
and ordered his coffin to be brought into his chamber, ' and placed within 
his view ; soon after which his speech failed, and he expired on the thir- 
teenth of September, in the seventy-second year of his age, and the forty- 
third of his reign K 

Mo character was ever drawn by different historians in more 
HUebane. opposite colours than that of Philip ; and yet considering the 
length and activity of his reign, there is none which it should 
seem would be more easy to ascertain. From the facts recorded in the 
preceding history, we cannot doubt that he possessed, in an eminent d^^e, 
penetration, vigilance, and a capacity for government. His eyes were con- 
tinually open upon every part of his extensive dominions. He entered into 
every branch of administration ; watched over the conduct of bis ministers 
with unwearied attention ; and in his choice both of them and of his gene- 
rals, discovered a considerable share of sagacity. He had at all times a 
composed and settled countenance, add never appeared to be either elated 
or depressed His temper was the most imperious, and his looks and de- 
meanour were haughty and sevefe ; yet among his Spanish subjects, he 
was of easy access ; listened patiently to their representations and com- 
plaints ; and where his ambition and bigotry did not interfere, was gene- 
rally willing to redress their grievances When we have said thus mnch 
in bis praise, we ha,ve said all that justice requires, or troth permits. It is 
indeed impossible to suppose that he was insincere in his ze^l for religion. 
But as his religion was of the most corrupt kind, it served to increase the 
natural depravity of his disposition ; and not only allowed, but even prompt- 
ed him to commit the most odious and shocking crimes. . Although a prince 
in the bigoted age of Philip might he persuaded that the interest of religion 
would be advanced by falsehood and persecution ; yet it-might be expect- 
ed, that, in a virtuous prince, the septiments of honour and humanity would 
on some occasions, triumph over the dictates of superstition : but of this 
triumph, there occurs not a single instance in the reign of Philip ; who, 
without hesitation, violated his most sacred obligations as often as religion 

o Among these was the wife of Antonio Perez. 

r Miniana, Ub. x. cap. xiv» Thuaoiu, lib. ozx. sect »t. 
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afforded htm a pretence ; and wider that pretence exercised for man^ ^^^ 
years the most unrelenting cruelty, without reluctance or remorse. His 
ambition, which was exorbitant ; his |*esentment, which was implacable ; 
his arbitrary temper, which would submit to no control ; concurred with 
his bigoted zeal for the Catholic religion, and carried the sanguinary spirit, 
lyhich that religion was calculated to. inspire, to a greater height in Philip, 
than it ever attained in any other prince of that, or of any former or suc- 
ceeding age. 

Sem^ historians have distinguished this prince by the title of Philip the 
Prudent % and have represented him as thq wisest^ as well as the most reli- 
gious prince, that ever filled the Spapish throne. But it is questionable, 
whether he be entitled to praise on account of bis prudence, any more than 
on account of his religion In the beginning of his reign, be discovered 
great caution in his military enterprises ; and, on some occasions,, made 
even greater preparatiops than were necessary to insure success. But his 
ambition, his resentment, and his abhorrence of the Protestants were too 
violent to suffer him to act conformably, to the dictates of sound policy and 
pr'udence. He might have pre vented the revolt o( his Dutch and Flemish 
subjects^, if, after the reformation in the Netherlands wafr suppressed by the 
dutchess of Parma, be had left the reins of government in the hands of 
that wise princess, and had not sent so odious a tyrant as the duke of Alva 
to ensUve them. He might, after the defeat of the^ prince/ of Orange, 
have rivetted the chains of slavery about their ofecks, and gradually accus- 
tomed them to the yoke ; if, by ^gaging in too many expensive enterprises, 
he had not exhausted ,his exchequer, and m,ade it in dome, measure neces- 
sary for Alva to impose the; taxes of the tenth and twentieth pennies, for 
the maintenance of his troops. He might, through the great abilitiq^ of 
the duke of Parma, have again reduced the revolted provinces to obe- 
dience, if he had not conceived the wild ambition of subduing England and 
acquiring the sovereignty of France. His armies, in the latter part of bis 
reign, were never sufficiently numerous to execute the various enterprises 
which he undertook; yet they were much more numerous than he was 
able to. support. Few years past in which they did not mutiny for want of 
pay. And Philip suffered greater pr^'udice from the disorders and de- 
vastation which his own troops committed, than he received from the arms 
of his enemies. Against bis attempts on England and France, his wisest 
counsellors remonstrated in the strongest terms. And prudence certainly 
required that, previously to . any attack upon the dotninions of others, he 
jshould have secured possession of his own. Yet so great was his illusion, . 
that rMher than delay the execution of those schemes which his resent- 
ment and ambition had suggested, he chose -to run the risk of losing the 
fruits of all the' victories which the duke of Parma had obtained ; and 
having left defenceless the provinces which, had submitted to his authority, 
he thereby afforded an opportunity to the revolted provinces of establishing 
their power, on so firm a foundation, as could not be shaken by the whole 
atTf agth of the Spanish monarchy , exerted against it for more than fifty y ears^ 

q Eldiicreto. 

^ r B^ his first vife, Mary of Poitagal, Philip had no other isaue hat Don Carlos ; and hjr 
his second, Mary of England, he had none. Isabella, daughter of Heniy II. of Franee, 
bore him two daughters Lsabrlla Clara-Eugenta, and Catherine ; the former of whom was 
married to the archduke Albert ; and the • latter to Emanuel PhiVibert, duke of 3avoy. 
His fourth wife, Anne of Austria, daughter of the emperor Fei'dinand and of Philip's owft 
suterMary, brought him three sons and one daughter, who all died young, exeept Philip, ii^ho 
aqc/Beeded him. 

If the reader inefme to enter more particularly into the -private life and character of , 
X^ilip, than has been thought proper in the general history of bis reign, he will meet with 
several interesting anecdotesj in the prince of Orange's Apolog;^, of which an abi^niot it 
jobjoinedt 
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X H£ priaoe of Orange liegliis l|ii At»otQnr» wbieb is addressed to the eoofeiAeiftted ^ 
States, with observing,, that beiag cooseious of bavio^ devoted bis life aad fortooetotbe 

service of tbe Netherlands, ''■ -*»'-^— ' »-- — -» - .1^.-*:™.. «.« 

his fidelity and zeal, 

tbe king of Spain. , , „ __^- .. 

-which is thus presented to me, to vindicate my conduct from those tDalignsot iffiputit|p 
which have been cast upon it by certain ignoble hirelings ; and which are repeated and sn 
forth ia the blackest colours in this Proscrip^a. For I am not accused at this time b/wy a 
those obscore libelleri, to whom I have ever though it bencathi my dimity to reply 1 M^ 
a preat and powerful prince, who intends, throagh my sides^ to woond,.anQif P^^^'^Jf ^ 
troy, tbe confederacy. I can with confidence appeal to yon, who arct welt acquainted vw 
my past life, whether it has ever been my pi^aetice, either to praise myself or to ceaw" 
otners. And I must likewise appeal toyoa andto the world, ii^echer now, when ^ 'J^'^ 
of ingratitude, infidelity, and bypociisy, compared to a Judas and a Cain, caUed a f^' **\^ 
tor, a disturber of the public peace, and an enemy to mankind ; and when both P^^*"^!!: 
honorary rewards are promised to those who shall slay or murder me ; whether "^^^J*^ 
duty which I owe to myself, and to yon Yho have ceposed in me such unlk^ted ^^^^2 
does not call upon me to say what I can consistently with tmth, to prove the iiuli^*"j 
falsehood of my accuser ? If you know his representation of my conduct to be jtut, yon v 
shut, your ears against the defence which I am about to offer ; but if you li^^*?°f°L! 
from my youth to be more faithful, and chaste, and virtuous, than the author of ^''"^J'? 
Proscription, I shall expect that you will attend favourably to what I shall advance, m«^ 
Uver judgment in vindication of my integrity and innocence. . , ' a r^ 

*' The first crime of which I am accused in this Proscriptiout is ingratitade ; and tiv 
cital is made of favours bestowed on me by the king himself, and the emperor bi"^'^.°^L 
the ktter of whom, it is said, I owed my succession to the bite prince of Orange ; and towf 
former my having been admittetl into the order of tfie Golden Fleece, and api)oint«,a<* 
aettor o£ Sute, and governor 6f the provinces of HolUnd, Zealand, Utrecht, and »WgW 

«« No man respects more than I do the memory of the emperor, and T reflect ^*"JJiL 
satisfaction on the many proofs of attachment which I received from bim. But the ^^^l 
which I am laid under to vindicate my character, obliges me to observe, that of tlie ««^_ 
ta^ours wbicih are objected ta me, I nevet reo^ved any from the emperor, but on the""' 
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traiy sufiered great loss and prejadicd in hisservioe. WHh respeet to my suocesaioii to 
the inheritance bequeathed to me by my cousin, the late prince of Orange, it is impossible '*'"• 
to conceive any ground for alleging that I was at all indebted for it to the emperor. My right to 
that inheritance was indisputable ; nor was there ever any prince or private person, who pre- 
tended to call in question ita validity. Would not the emperor have been justly accused of ty- 
ranny^ and injustice, if he had prevented me from enjoying it ? And does my accuser reckon 
it an instance %f goodness in a prince, merely not to defraud and oppress his faithful sub- 
jects ? 

' " All Europe knows what important services the emperor received from' the i)rinee my 
kinsman; who ^mmanded his armies, extended his dominions, and died at bis feet Had 
the emperor employed H\s power to disappoint the last will of one who had served him with 
so much fidelity and success, would he not have involved his name in perpetual infamy ? •Be- 
sides, that even although he had inclined to act a part so unworthy of his character, jet of 
the most valuable part of that inheritance he could not have deprived me, as it lies within the 
territory of the king of France, on whom alone I depend for the secure possession of it. But 
even allowing that what is said of my obligatiofks to the emperor were true, yet the king of 
Spain is surely not entitled to reproach me with it ; who, in contempt of all taw and justice, 
has, to the utmost of his power, endeavoured to deprive me of the inheritance in question* 
and rendered ineffectual that kindness of the emperor, for ray unraindfulne^sof which he ac- 
cuses me ofingt'atitude. 

'* Gratitude^ in the opinion of this prince, ought not to be confined to the person by whom 
favours have 'been bestowed, but ought to extend likewise to his descendants : and it is be- 
cause I have opposed the son, whose father was my benefactor, that 1 am deemed ungrateful. 
LeC him Apply this golden rule to his own conduct, as he has applied it to mine ; and he will 
thdn perceive whicn of us is guilty of ingratitude. Maximilian was the first of the family of 
Austria, who came into the Netherlands. And no person acquainted with history is igno- 
rant of the important obligations which that emperor received from my kinsman count Egel- 
hert of Kassau ; by whom he was poweifnUy supported against Lewis the eleventh of France ; 

, by whom the people who bad rebelled against him w«re subdued s and by whom likewise he 
Recovered bis liberty, of which the jealousy of the Fleipinga had deprived him. Need 1 
mention what every body knows, of the service performed to the late emperor Charles, by 
count Henry Nassau my un^le, who was in reality the perjwn that prevailed with the electors 
to confer upon him the Iihperialerown ?• Was it not by the bravery of ften^, prince of Orange, 
that the emperor subdued tfie dutchy of Guelderiand ; and by that of Philibert, that he gained 
possession of Lombardy and Naples, and the person of the pope. And the city and state of 
nome ? And will his son pretend to reproaeh the a^emory of these great men. by boastin|; of 
his father's kindness, in suffering justice to be done to their kinsman ? Am I not authonsed 
from the few facts *hich I have mentioned, to assert, that had it not been for the houses of 
Orange and Nassau, which I have the honour to represent, my defamer could not have pat so 
many pompous titles, as are inserted in the beginning of his Proseription ? 

** By what I have said, I would not be understood to disclaim every kind of bblieation to 
the emperor. I shall for ever retain a grateful remembrance of the^ hoboor which he did 
me, when, after having taken upon himself the inspection of mv education, and kept me nine 
years about his person, he gave me the important diarge of all his ordnance in the Nether- 
lands : and in my absence, without any application made in my behalf, in contradiction to the 
representations of his courtiers,, and In preference to many officers of great experience, ap- 
pointed me commander in chief of his army, at the age of twenty-one. ^ I reflect with gra- 
titude on that testimony of regard, with wbiehhe hoiKmred tne at the time of his resigna- 
tion, when having sent ^r me from the camp, he gave me a public proof of his afSection, by 
placing me next him, and leaning upon me, to support him under the fatigue of that solem- 
nity. I know likewise, that he meant to give me a further proof of his regard, when he im- 
posed upon roe the irksome task of carrying the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand. But 
will my enemies pretend to assert, either that I shewed myself unworthy of these honours, or 
that my interest and fortune were promoted by them ? Uid the troops, wheA I commanded 
them, suffer any repulse or damage- ? On the eohtrary, although the plague raeed amonr 
them, and I had two of the ablest generals of the age, the duke de Nevers and the admiral 
CoUgn^r, for my opponents; I kept' them at bay, and fortified the towns of C'harlemont and 
Philinville, in spite of thdr roost vigorous endeavours to prevent roe. Whi^'e the services 
which I performed corresponded to the trust reposed in me» I can affirm with truth, that 
honour was the only acquisition which I derived iix>m the favour that was shewn me. From 
the chamber of accounts it will appear, that I never received any pecuniaiy recompense for 
my services. I am able to prove by the most incontestible evidence, that my unavoida- 
ble expense as general, added to the expense of my embassy into Germany, and that which 
I-incurred, when the king required me to receive and entertain the numerous foreign no- 
bility, who crowded to congratulate him on his accession, amounted to no less than one mtU 
lion five hundred thousand florins. And to indemnify me for this expense, what retun> did I 

. receive from the king, who now accuses me of ingratitude ? Having^ with the emperor's con- 
sent, begun to assert my claim to the lordship of Chatel Bellin, before the supreme court of 
justice at Mechlin : when the counsellors had registered their opinion, and on the day when 
they were to have pronounced sentence in myUvour, (his King, whohad just sworn to go- 
vern us according to the laws, did, in violation of these laws, interpose his arbitrary power, 
and forbid the judges to proceed ; nor smce that time« have they been ever permitted to do 
i^ejustice. 
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j.|^ ** When what I htTe said shall be eoosideredy theeovernments which were be8tow< 

on me will not appear to be more than was doe fior the senriees which I have performed { 
nor more than an adequate compensation for that extraordinary expense, which jthest; ser* 
VIMS had cost me. Had the King allowed me to remain in poaiession of these governnaentt 
he might have had some reason for reproaching me $ ahhoagh it was not in reabty to bim 
waa indchted for them, but to the emperor, by whom it was determined thejr should be eon^ 
ferred upon me, before his departure from the Netherlands. But since my accoaer hasla-l 
bouped to ekpel me from them i since he has to the utmost of his power, deprived me of my 
possessions, besides carrying off my son to Spain, in contempt of the privileges of this coaatry,| 
which he had sworn to preserve inviolate, because 1 yroald not lend myself a willing iosCiii* 
meut of his oppression ; after this, 1 saj» is he entitled to accuse me <if ingratitude ? 

-'Nor is there any better ground for his accusation, that I have violated the allegiance,; 
which I owed him as my sovereig^n Though 1 have rejected his authority, yet I have done 
nothing more than was done by his ancestor, Albert duke of Austria, the founder of hia fami- 
ly, against my ancestor, the emi^eror Adolphus of Nassau. And besides this, I sboukl , 
glaiily know by what title my accuser possesses his Castilian dominions f Did not his prede- 
cessor Henry of t^astile, a bastard^ rise in rebellion against his brother Pedro, hia lawfol 
sovereign, whom he killed with his own hand ? And is not Philip the lineal heir of that osw- ,\ 
per ? It may be said, that Pedro was a tyrant, anci therefore justly dethroned and alain. And 
may not the same plea be offered m excuse for the psrt which I have acted ' May it not be 
Said with truth of Philip, that his conduct has been that of a cruel tyrant ; and that the cruel- 
ties exercised by Pedro, were much less shocking and horrible, than those which hare been l| 
perpetrated bv the duke of Alva and his associates? I must further observe, that as king of *\ 
Spain. I owe him no submission, but only as duke of Brabant And as he is duke of that 
province, I, by reason of the baronies -which I hold there, am one of the principal membeia 
of it But he haa forgotten the conditions on which he received this dukedom. He has fbr- 
gotten the solemn oath which he took to preserve our privileges ; and that it is an express 
article of the compact betwixt us, that if he fail in his engagements, our obligation to obey 
him as our sovereign shall cease. All Euro(ie has witnessed his open contempt of these ea* 
eagements. All Europe will bear me witness when 1 say, that not a single pHvil^e oa^ 
hot every privilege of which we boasted and which he had sworn- to maintain, has been vio- 
lated ; and not in a single instance only, but in a thousand instances. In my own person, as I 
haveabvady hinted« I have had ample experience of his lawless tyranny: my son, at an 
age when lie was incapable of offending him, has been torn, from me. All my estates and 
fpo^B have been confiscated ; and I myself declared a traitor and rebel, without any of those 
lormsof trial which the laws require ; and by whom ? By men of the lowest clan ^esied with 
his aothority, by pettifoggery and others too mean to be employed as pages, by one who 
holds the rank, which I have long held in the Netheriands. I do not deny, that at his acces- 
sion I took the customary oath of allegiance ; but the tie on me to yield obedience sad tb»t 
on him to afiord. protection, were mutual ; and it is a dictate of common sense, that in obliga- 
tions of this sort, the failure of either party sets the other free from hia engagements. 

*' But even if I had not received any personal injury. I should have thought mysetf indis- 
pensably obliged to oppose the tyrannical measures which were pursued. For it is not the 
prince only who swears to maintain the fundamental laws. The same oath is required of 
the nobles, and of all who are admitted into public employments. By this oatn I vsi 
strictly bound to do every thing in ray power to rescue my felbw-citizens from the oppres> 
sions under which they groaned, and, had I not done what my enemv complains of, I snooid 
have been justly chargeable with the crime, of which all the worid knows that he has beea 
guilty, a breach oS the most sacred and solemn obligation. 

** To this imputation, I know that his partisans are ready to reply, that although he swore 
at his accession to maintain our privileges, yet (he^pope had granted him a dispensation from 
his oath. I leave it to divines and otners, better acquainted than I am with religious con- 
troversies, to determine, whether this arrogance of the pope, in assuming power to set men five 
from tlie obligation of an oath, be not an impious encroachment on the prerpgaiive of 
Heaven, and I leave it to them to determine, whether this pretension is not destructive of 
faith 'among men, and subversive of society. I speak not therefore of the lawfulness of Philip's 
conduct alter having obtained this boasted dispensation, but of his folly in applying for it 
The tie between him and his subjects was strictly mutual ; and by procuring: a dispensation 
for himself, he at the same time set m^, and all hi's other subjects, free from the engagements 
which we came u»cler to yield him obedience. It is childish and trifling to say. that by means 
of the dispensation he is free, but that we who have not been dispensed with, are still as much 
bound as ever. For from the moment that he considers himself as disengaged Tby what means 
soever his obligation was dissolved), the condition on which we promised onedienee being 
removed, it must be absurd to reproach us with infidelity 

*< I com6 now to that part of the Proscription, in which I am accused ofhaving been the 
author of all the disturbnnces that have happened. With such of you as are old 'enough to 
remember the rise of these disturbances, there will be no need to defend myself against so 
groundless an imputation ; but for the sake of those who were too young at that time to form 
a judgment of what they saw, it is hecessary I should give some account of those transactions, 
which are so grossly misrepresented in thisinfnraous proscription. 

'* No person acquainted with the conduct of mv accnser in his other dominions^ or with 
the crneltiep exercised in Granada, Mexico, and t^eni, will be at a loss to account for the 
/SaUimities with which the people of the Loiv.Couutries have beea averwMmed. In the very 
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beginning of his reign, his despotic temper was co^spleaous. The emperor his father | ^g^ 
saw it with deep cooeem, and when the count de Boesut, and I, and several otliers were 
present, he exhorted him to treat his Flemish ssbjects with greater moderation ;. and foretoldr 
that if the pride and arrogance of his Spanish counsellors were not restrained, the people. of 
the Netherlands would erelong, be excited to, revolt. Kut this wholesome council had not the 

effect which die Emperor intended. His soh still consnhed only with Spaniarda ; he still fos- 
tered as much as ever his passion for arbitrary power ; and resolved, in contradiction to his inte- 
rest;, if rightly understood, as well as to bis oath, to overturn our constitutioQ. The condition 
annexed to your grant of thie nine years supply, that the mon^ should be disposed of by^ 
your own commissioners, excited in him, and in his counsellors,' the most inveterate resent- 
ment, I have been present when these counsellors, who knew well their master's sentiments, 
advised him to the pursuit of m^sures, by which you were all to have be^i adjndg^ to death. 
Bat it was by accident 1 came to know that these bloody councils had been adopted. From 
the French King's own mouth, when I resided at' his court as an hostage, I learnt that a plan 
had been concerted with the duke of Alva, to extirpate from France and the Netherlands all 
-who were suspected of bein^ favourably inclined to the reformed religion. 1 concealed from 
the French monarch my ignnraniee of the design ; and the indignation which it excited in me. 
By the intercession of the dntchess of Savoy, I obtained leave to return into the l^ether* 
lands, where (I deny it not, on the contrary 1 glory in it) I promoted with all my influence 
that earnest request, which the States preferred to the King for the removal of the Spanish 
trdops. 

<< I acknowledge, that amidst the 'numberless falsehoods with whidi this proscription is. fill- 
ed, there is truth in another part of the charge which is laid against me I acknowledge, 
that after having remonstrated in vain to the dutchess of Parma, against the cruel and arbi-» 
trary measures that were pursued ; being prompted by 'my dread of a civil war, by my con- 
cern for the calamities of the people, and by a sense of duty arising from the oath which I 
had sworn to maintiun their rights, I called together the principal nolultty, and attempted to 
open their ey^s to the impending danger. 

'*< I acknowledge likewise, that I approved of the supplication, which was. presented by the 
nohilltyy against the placarts and executions. I am far from being either ashamed, or sorry, 
for the counsel which I gave. That supplication was not only the most moderate measure 
that could have been devised, but was strictly conformable to the coRsti|MtiOD and practice of 
the Netherlands ; and happy had it been for the King, as well as for the people, had he com- 
plied with the request which it contained. 

** With respect to that part of the proscription, in which my accuser reproaches me, on m* 
count of the nivoars which I have shewn #o the Protestants i I confess, that before I embraced 
Ae reformed religion, 1 never hated those who professed it. Nor will this appear surprising. 




Fersuaaipn. I always abhorred the barbarities which were exercised by the Popish inquisitors, 
eonl^, that at th^ time of the King's departure from Zealand, when he commanded me to> 
put to death certain persons attached to the Protestant faith, I refused to obey, and gave these 
persons private warning of the danger, to which they were exposed. I confess, that, in the 
Council of State, I made all the opposition in my power to the persecutions that were proposed ; 
partly from motives of compassion or humanity, partly from my conviction of the absurdity of 
punishing men for opinions which they could not change, when they did not disturb the public 
tranquillity ; and partly from a persuasion, that the violent remedies employed were calculat- 
ed to disappoint the end in view. But while, fo^ these reasons, I was from the beginning 
averse to persecution ; vou all know that I had no concern, either in the introduction of the 
reformed reli^on into the Netherlands, or in the rapid pit>gress which it niade during the go- 
vernment of the dutchess of Parma. You know, that at tliat time I possessed not the small- 
est influence with those, by whom it was introduced and propagated ; and you like wise. know, 
that with regard to those disorders, into which th^ Protestants suffered their zeal to betray 
them, so far from giving them my countenance or approbation, I exerted ray authority to re- 
strain them ; 1' punished the perfietrators with severity, and have been, on aecount of the ri- 
gour which 1 exercised, by many among the Protestants, most cruelly calumniated and de- 
emed. 

"I hope to be excused, oo this occasion, for observing that there is one circumstance in the 
proscription, that g^ves me pleasure. Notwithstanding the malice and rancour, and contempt 
of truth which my accuser has discovered, there is one prime, often laid to t|ie charge of the 
governors of provineest of which he has not ventured to accuse me } I meanrthat of avarice, 
or the embezzlefhent of the public money. Of this despicable crime, indeed, I have been 
accused by some unknown persons, in certain, defamatory writings that have been circulated. 
But from the silence observed on this head by my inveterate enemy, these libellers may see the 
folly, as well as falsehood, of their insinuations. To you there can' be no occasion to vindicate 
my coitdust. I give thanks to God, that Ilearnt^ at an early perlorl, 6f how much consequence 
it was for one who governs a free people, not only to preserve himself untainted, but even. to 
keep himself free from the suspicion of corruption. And you know, that on this account I 
have c(Mi8tantly declined taking any charge of the public money $ and from the beginning of 
ray administration, have transferred both the collection and distribution of it to others. 

** I am accused in the.proscription, of having practised to return into Holland, by undertak- 
ing to defend the people from the tax of the tenth penny, which, It is said, was imposed uport 
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158a ^^^ ^y ^^ ^*^^ ^^ ^^^^9 without the Kipg's consent ; and 1 am accased likewise gf 
having persecuted and expelled the Catholics. If by practising, m^ accuser means that 
I solicited for Ubertj to t'eturn, there is as Little truth iu th^s, as in his other assertions I taj. 
■elf was most earuesily lolicited ; aad 1 am ready to shew letters which I reeetved, not only 
from the governors of towns, but from the citizens, lotreating me to come and deliver then 
fnun the tyranny of the Spaniards. And, in complying with these entreaties, what did I do 
that m> du^ did not require from me ? I attempted to deliver from slavery, tbe provinea 
which had been committed to my care ; whose liberties 1 had sworn to maintain ; and of the 
right to govern which the King had no power, without the consent of the States to deprive oie. 

'* No part of this prosoiiptioa gives me greater surprise, than that in which I am accused of 
persecution It is impossible but even the Boinanists themselves most bear witness to the fahe- 
hood of so iniuhous an imputation. No person in the Netherlands can be ig^norant, that be 
from employing rigour, I have often argued and remonstrateii against it, and have promoted 
lenity in the treatment of Che Catholics to the utmost of m^ power. Of this, even my accuser 
himsttif seems to make an indirect acknowledeement I feigned, he says, that the persecotioi 
of the Catholics displeased me. Uat ho^ does he know that I feigned ? Have not niy se« 
tioos been at all times open I Why does he not judge from them of my intention ? ^ Kevct 
had one person less ground for accusing another of anv crime, than mj aecnaer has to estt 
on me the imputation of hypocrisy. Did I, either before, or'at tbe time when he conferred 
these obligations upon rae, tor which he has reproached me with ingratitude ; did I^ever ofier 
the incense of flattery, either to himself or to. tl^e dutches^ of Parma, or his tods and confi- 
dents in the council f Ou the contrary, did I not openly, and witliout disguise, condemn tte 
measures which he had dictated, and which they pursued i Was it possible for tne to spe^ 
anore plainly than I did, or to g^ve a clearer testimony of my aversion to his designs, than hr 
desiring him, as I did frequently, to suffer me to resign my governments, because it -was not at 
my power to yield him the obeclienee which he required ? Such was my condnct before my 
departure into Germany ; and sAnce that time, it there a single step of my conduct that will 
adroit of the interpretation of hypocri^ I Dkl I not openly solicit aid from the Germas 
princes to oppose him I Have I not raised armies a|ainst him ; taken towns which he pos- 
sessed ; repulsed bis forces, and expelled him utterly trom at least two of the provinces, over 
which he tyrannized i Is there any thing in this that can be termed hypocrisy ? 

** tlut my accuser will not find it so easy to vindicate his own conduct from this odious iin> 
putatioii. Read my defence which I published some ^ears ago i and you will peiveive to 
which of us belong the appellation of hypocrite and deceiver In that defence, there are co> 
pies of letters which I received from him, filled with professions of friendship and regard, at 
the very time when, as appears from the sequel, be haid doomed me Jto destruction. 

** But why should I expect to be dealt With equitably, by one whose conscience allows him 
to aflirm, that his minister the duke of Alva imposed the tax of the tenth penny, and urged 
the levying of it with such inflexible obstinacy, without his authority or consent ? Is it ciedi- 
Me that one who knew this King's temper so well as Alva, and who had ever shewn the greatest 
solicitude to please him, would have presumed, by a measure sd tyrannical and unprecedented, 
to run the risk of kindling a civil war ? Or, if this wary Spaniard was in reality so rash and 
presumptuous^ can it be believed by^ any person who considers the important consequences vnth 
which his rashness and presumption were attended, that the King would not, long ere this 
time, have disavowed him, and made him feel tbe weight of his displeasure ? Was not Alva 
puiyishetl for ordering his sou to marry his cousin, rather than another woman, whom he had 
debauched under a promise of marriage ? Was not this old servant banished for this venial 
transgressioa, from his master's presence, and thrown into prison, from which he would cever 
have been delivered, if one better qualified to tyrannise over the Portuguese could have beca 
found in Spain I And what opinion must we form of a K^ig, who, for this private o&nc^ 
could punish an ancient friend and servant with so much severity $ while, notwithstandmg the 
crime of treason,' the most public and notorious^ and productive of tlie most dreadful calami- 
ties to his faithful subjects, he not only suffered him to pass unpunished, but received him with 
open arms, and loaded him with honours ? After this, will he still employ the language of a 
good King, and boast of his affection for his people 2*' 

1^ a great part of what remains of this Apology, the prince of Orange enters into a defail 
of the transactions recorded in the preceding history. I shall therefore pass over this, and set 
before the reader what retstes to the reproach, which Philip casts on William's marriage with 
the daughter of the duke de Montpensiei', who was the princes of Orange at the-ttme of 
publishing the proscription. 

** My accuser," continues he, f* is not satisfied with saying every thing that can blacken my 



. „ .,^ Though this 

assertion were strictly true, it would ill become this incestuous and adulterous King to accuse 
me. But yon know that it is entirely without foundation. My marriage with my former wife, 
now dead, did not snbsist, and the ground of her divorce was approved even by the doctors of 
the Roman church ; and by those illustripns princes to whom she was allied My present wife 
was not, even by the roles of ihe popish church, a religious woman, in the sense made bv mr 
accuser. The duV-* '**' vi^-*.,^»-:«- «*_ a.^i.__ i_ i... ..i^_ ... . .... .^ _- 

Iholic communion 
from principle 
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j-iage beyond doubt or eoiitroferijr. He found it tke clear opinioii^ not only of the prin- j^q 
cipal persons in the parliament of Paris, bat of sereral bishops and doctors whom he eon- 
sulteoy that even if a promise of celibacy had been given by my wife, yetj in consideration of 
her yoQthy it would not have been binding, as it would have been contmry tothertdesef the 
Galltcan 'church, to the decrees of the high court of justice in France, and even to the ordi- 
nances of the councils of Trent, to which my adversary pays such unlimited submission. He 
likewise found that in reality no such promise was ever made ; that sundry protestations had 
been taken, to prevent any person from imaginiug that his daughter ever mtended to take the 
vow ; and that, even in her absence, the most undeniable evidence of this had beeo< produced. 

*< I said befoL-e, that although my marriage were ndt so unexceptionable as you see it is, 
even by the principles of th6 church of Rome, it would iH become my accuser to reproach 
toe on account of it He seemt not to have remembered the common maxim, tfkat whoever 
ventures to accuse another, ought to be well assured that he hiniself is innocent. And yet is 
not this King, who has endeavoured to stigmatise my lawful mi6^a|^ with infamy, the husband 
of his own niece ? It will be said by his partisans, that he previously obtained a dispensation 
from the pope. But does not the voice of nature cry aloud against such an incestuous con- 
junction ? And in order to make room for this mamage^ls it not true, that he pot to death his 
former wife, the mother of his children, the daughter and sister of the kings of Prance ? . I 
say not this, prompted by my resentment, rashly and at random. I assert, that in France 
there is evidence of the homd deed of which I now accuse him. 

** It was not a single murder that was pKdrpetrated for the sake of this extraordinary mar- 
riage. His son too, his only son, was sacrificed, in ordet to furaish the pope with a pretext 
for so unusual a dispensation ; which was granted, in order to prevent the Spanish monarchy 
from being left without a male-hen*. This was the true cause of the death of bon Carlos, 
against whom some misdemeanours were alleged ; but not a single crime sufficient to jt|sti^ 
his condemnation, much less to vindicate a father for imbrtnng his hands in the Mood of his 
,son. And if Don Ckrlos was in reality guilty of crimes deservinjj; death, ought not an apppeal 
to have been made to us, his future subjects I Did the right of judging, and pronouncing sen- 
tence of death against the heir of such extensive dominions, belong ta Spankh friars and in- 
quisitorSy the obsequious slaves of the father's tyranny ? 

** 6ut perhaps this good king made conscience of leaving for his heir a prince, whom he 
knew to be born in uolawftd wedlock. For Philip's marriage with die mother of Don Carlos 
was not less contrary to the laws qf God and man, than that other of which I have already 
spoken. At the very time wheb he espoused the princess of Portugal, the mother of Carlos^ 
lus marriage subsisted with Isabella Oaorio, by whom he had two sons, Pedro and Bemadino ; 
a marriage brought about by Ruo Gomez de Silva, prince of Evoti, to which that nobleman was 
indebted'for his pnwer and greatness. And besides. Is it not well known that this Ring lived in 
halntual adultery with another woman, the lady Euphraaa ? Did he not compel the prince of 
Ascoli to take that lady for his wife, when she was big with child by himself? And while it 
lias been affirmed with certainty, that thatunhap^^ mmn was taken offby pdison ; do not even 
the Spanish codrtiers ascribe hit death to the gnef which he conceived -|rom the affront to 
which he was obliged to submit, and the cruel neceiii^ imposed on him, of acknowledging for 
his heir the adulterous bastard of another I Such, and so chaste has been the conduct of this 
King, who has the assurance to calumniate my lawful mhrriage as a violation of the sacred laws 
of chastity. 

"• But 1 shall hasten (0 conclude this Apolbgy, after offering some remarks concerning the 
nature of the sentence that has been pronodnced a^inst me. It is in this part of the edictfof 
proscription, that the.eompiler, whether the King himself, or some ignoble instrument of his 
tyranny, hai employed all the thunder and lightning of his eloquence. But I thank God, it 
intimtdafes'me no more than the anathemas of Cleracifit VII. intihiidated my landman prince 
Phifibert, when he besieged and took the pontiff prisoner in his castle of St. Angelo, after the 
proofs which I have given, that I fear not all the power which my adversary is possessed of; 
and after contending for so many jeai*s against his best generals, with numerous armies under 
their command, it was weak in hire to expect to frighten me with the high sounding terms of 
this proscription. I have less reason now, than formerly, to dread the attempts of Uiose aban- 
doned wretches whom he has endeavoured to instigate against me.. For I am not ignorant, 
that before this time he has bargained with poisoners and other murderers, to deprive me of 
my life. He has now eiven me a public warning of his bloody design. And with the divine 
assistance, and the vigilance of my friends, I trust, that, notwithstanding his diabolical machi- 
nations, my life '•hall be preserved so long as the prosperity and interest of this people, to 
whose service 1 have devoted it, shall require. 

" My confidence on this head is gieatly augmented by reflecting upon the indignation, which 
I cannot doubt will be generally excited by that extraordinaty method of proceeding against 
me, which my adversary has adopted For there is not, I am persuaded, a nation or prince 
in Euroi)e, by whom it will not be thought dishonourable and Jiarbarons, thus publicly to au- 
thorize and encourage murder ; except the Spaniards and i;heir King, who have been long 
estranged from every sentiment of honour and humanity. In having recourse to private assas- 
sinations against a declared and open enemy, does not' this mighty monarch confess his despair 
of being able to subdue me by force of arms ? Does he not give a testimony in my behalf, and 
discover that he dreads the efforts which I may make against him ? Is it not weak and mean, 
to make publicly so pusillanimous an acknowledgment ? But the weakness and meanness of 
his conduct is not greater than the absurdity of his chcrice of the rewards which he holds forth 
to those who shall execute his bloody purpose. For it is not money only that he offers them. 
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bat BoUUty and hoooar ; as if a regard to honour eoold influeoce a man eapable of perpe* 
tratiog a d^ iield |o universal deteatatioo. And if any person already vosseased ol 
nobifity were to poUate hiiDielf by lo fool an action, would not bis nobility from that tnoraent 
be annihihAcd 7 Would not all society and connection with him be held dishonourable ? 

** Even my adverwry himself seems to have been in some measure sensible of the troth o£ 
this, and therefore he addresses himself more particularly to criminals and roalefttctors, as 
thoM who are most likely to comply with his request ** And in order," saya he» ** that his 
destruction may be the more etTectually and speedily accomplished, we, desirous of pnnUhing: 
vice, and rewarding virtue, promise on the word of a king, and as the minister of God, that it* 
any penon shall be fisund p o ss esse d of courage and public spirit sufficient to animate hiea so 
the ezecutioo of this decree, and to free \aM from the aforesaid pest of society, w« shall order 
to be defivered to him, either in land or money as he shall incline, the sum of twenty -five 
thousand crowns ; and if he shall have committed any crime, however enormous, we promise 
to grant him our royal pardon t and if he be not already noble, we hereby confer nobility upou 
him, and likewise On all those who shall aid and assist him." Is not this, in plain terms, eail- 
ing on every de^>erate wretch, every outcast from society, to assist him in the execution ot' 
his design ? No crime, however enormous, but shall be panloned i no criminal, however de- 
testable, but shall be crowned with honour. Does this king deserve the title which he assumes, 
of a minister of God, who thus confounds the distinction between vice and virtue ; and thus 
publicly avows his willingness to bestow the highest rewards and honours upon men defiled 
with the most abominable crimes ? Have I not ground to rejoice in being persecuted by one 
whose conseienee allows him to have reconrte to such unhallowed means? And is not such de- 
pravity of sentiment in my accuser, a testimony in behalf of my integrity. 

** I have now said all tlurt seems necessary to vindicate my character firom those false asper- 
sions which are thrown upon it in this proscription. Many things which I might have said, I 
have purposely omitted. Had I descended to a particular account ol the cruelty, accompaoied 
with a contempt of the moat saci^d obligations, which has been exercised by my accuser over 
this unhappy i)eople, I should never have come to a conclusion. But with you there can be 
no occasion for giving a more particular detail. You have been spectators of the horrid scene; 
and have born your uiare of those oppressions^ which wimld fall to be described. 

" But before I conclude^ I must intreat you to reflect seriously upon the means to which 
our enemy finds it necessaiy to have recourse, in order to accomplish his designs, This in- 
fsrooos proscription, joined to the pains which he and his ministers continually employ to 
create divisions among the provinces, shews dearly that he now despairs of easlaving us hy 
force of arms, while we remain united. 

** It is indeed against me chiefly, at this time, that his designs are directed. *' Were I re- 
moved/' he says, '* either by death or bannhment, traAquillity Isould be restored." You wilt 
easily -conceive what tranquillity he means, If you call to mind yoUr conffitlon. before I relumed 
into the Metherkinds, when you groaned under the tyranny of the duke of Alva. Would to 
heaven that by my banishment or death you could be detivered from your oalanuties ! My 
enemy should not, Ju that case, find it necessary to employ poisoners and assassins to destroy 
me. You all knnw how often I have exposed myself to ^danger in your defence. I leave it to 
you, to whom alone it belongs, to determhie, whether my life and presence be repugnant oe 
conducive to the interest of the provinces. To you only, and not to the King of Spain, I am 
accountable for my conduct You havefoH authority (and I pledge myself to submit to it) to 
dispose, as yon shall inclinct either of my person or of my life. Interpose that authority widi 
which I acknowledge you to be invested, and give orders either for my departure from among 
you, or for my death : if you judge either the one or the other for the general good. Bat if, 
on the contrary, my past conduct has convinoed you, as I trust it has, of the sincerity of my 
zeal and attachment $ or if my long experience gives yon confidence in my al^ty for condoct- 
ing your aflairs, I shall still continue to employ in your service, the Ulents which 1 posKss, 
hopmg that yon will listen to the earnest exhortations which I have given you, to maintain 
harmony and concord in the state ; and exert yourselves strenuously for the defence of d^ 
people, whom you have undertaken to protect ; depending on the favour of the A]u)ig:htv. 
(hat your endeavours for this end shaH be attended with wccess" 
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